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WAVERLEY; 

OB, 

T  IS  SIXTY  YEARS   SINCE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

IB  plaD  of  this  edition  leads  me  to  losert  ia  fiiis  pkucesome 
t  of  the  incideots  on  ^hicfa  the  NqtcH  of  Watbiost  if 
i.  They  have  been  already  givejd  to  the  pnhlle ,  hj  mj  late 
ed  friend ,  William  Erslcine,  E^q.,  (tOterwatds Lord  KUir 
,)  ^hen  reviewing  the  Tales  of  my  LaQdiior4  for  tlie  Qoar- 
iview ,  in  1817.  The  p.artii^i|lj».rs  W9r&  d^riyed  bythfa  critic 
le  author's  informatlon.*/v4iter^rds'thef  veri  |>t:bli^ed 
preface  to  the  Chronic^eekof  1^  Canongate^  thej  arc  now 
1  in  their  proper  place.  *  '•'"     * , '-  ^     •  ^ 

!  mutual  protection  afforded  ^.byWc^eriJ^f^  jiiid Talbot  to 
her,  upon  which  the  whole  {\lot4epeQds,;^  ftof^d  upon 
those  anecdotes  which  soften* the f^tifss-evflD '(if  o^vil  war; 
it  is  equally  hononrable  to  iH^  hiemory  of  both  parties ,  w« 
)  hesitation  to  give  their  n^mes  at  length.  When  the  Higfa- 
,  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Preston,  1745,  made 
emorable  attack  on  Sir  John  Cope's  army,  a  battery  of  four 
eces  was  stormed  and  carried  by  the  Camerons  and  the 
Is  of  Appine.  The  late  Alexander  Stewart  of  Invernahyle 
3  of  the  foremost  in  the  charge ,  and  observing  an  officer  of 
ig's  forces,  who,  scorning  to  join  tfaeHightof  ail  around, 
ed  with  his  sword  in  hU  band ,  as  if  determined  to  the  very 
defend  the  post  assigned  to  him ,  the  Highknd  gentleman 
nded  him  to  sQrrender ,  and  receiYed  for  reply  a  thrust, 
le  caught  in  his  target.  The  officer  was  now  defenceless, 
\  battle-axe  of  a  gigantic  Highlapder  (the  miller  of  Iowcn 
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nahyle's  mill)  was  uplifted  to  dash  his  braios  out,  when 
Stewart  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  him  to  yield.  He  took  cl 
of  his  enemy's  property,  protected  his  person,  aud  finally  ohu 
him  liberty  on  his  parole.  The  officer  proved  to  be  Co 
Whitefoord,  an  Ayrshire  gentleman  of  high  character  am 
fluence,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  House  of  Hanover;  yet 
was  the  confidence  existing  between  these  two  honourable 
though  of  different  political  principles,  that  while  the  civil 
was  raging,  and  straggling  officers  from  the  Highland  army 
executed  without  mercy,  Invernahyle  hesitated  not  to  pay  hi 
captive  a  visit,  as  he  returned  to  the  Highlands  to  raise 
recruits,  on  which  occasion  he  spent  a  day  or  two  in  Ayr 
among  Colonel  Whitefoord's  Whig  friends ,  as  pleasantly  ai 
good-hnmouredly  as  if  all  had  been  at  peace  around  him. 

After  the  battle  of  Culloden  had  ruined  the  hopes  of  Cb 
Edward,  and  dispersed  his  proscribed  adherents ,  it  was  Co 
Whitefoord's  turn  to  strain  every  nerve  to  obtain  Mr.  Stev 
pardouf  *He^i\^  to^  the  Lord  Jjj^tice  Clerk ,  to  the  Lord  A 
e^U^^lapd  V>,ali*the*OTB^er9f(]^|tate,  and  each  appiicatioi 
answered  bj  the*product!on*df  A*li^t,  in  which  Invernahyle  (2 
good  old  gentl^msOnwis  ^Sdij^to  express  it)  appeared  *<  markec 
the  sign  of  ih»  btas*tl?*ta$  a  Subject  unfit  for  favour  or  pardoo 

At  t^B*g}1CCclloDd:^itefoord  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Cun 
land  in  pegs<{q;i^  •F/tinlli&i,  !aIso,  he  received  a  positive  rel 
He  then  limited  his  reque*sl**for  the  present,  toaprotectic 
Stewart's  house ,  wife ,  children ,  and  property.  This  was 
refused  by  the  Duke ;  on  which  Colonel  Whitefoord ,  takin 
commission  from  his  bosom ,  laid  it  on  the  table  before  his  ] 
Highness  with  much  emotion,  and  asked  permission  to 
from  the  service  of  a  sovereign  who  did  not  know  how  to  sp 
vanquished  enemy.  The  Duke  was  struck ,  and  even  affe 
He  bade  the  Colonel  take  up  his  commission ,  and  grante 
protection  he  required.  It  was  issued  just  in  time  to  sav 
house ,  corn ,  and  cattle  at  Invernahyle  from  the  troops,  who 
engaged  in  laying  waste  what  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  **  the  < 
try  of  the  enemy."  A  small  encampment  of  soldiers  was  fo 
on  InYemabyle's  property,  which  they  spared  while  plund 


the  country  around,  and  searchiDg  in  every  direction  for  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrection ,  and  for  Stewart  in  particular.  He  was 
much  nearer  them  than  they  suspected;  for,  hidden  in  a  cave, 
(like  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,)  he  lay  for  many  days  so  near  the 
EngUsh  sentinels,  that  he  could  hear  their  muster-roll  called. 
His  food  was  brought  to  him  by  one  of  his  daughters,  a  child  of 
oigbt  years  old ,  whom  Mrs.  Stewart  was  under  the  necessity  of 
intmsting  with  this  commission ;  for  her  own  motions ,  and  those 
of  all  her  elder  inmates,  were  closely  watched.  With  ingenuity 
'  1^  beyond  her  years,  the  child  used  to  stray  about  among  the  soldiers, 
n  who  were  rather  kind  to  her,  and  thus  seize  the  moment  when  she 
yi  was  unobserved ,  and  steal  into  the  thicket,  when  she  deposited 
whatever  small  store  of  provisions  she  had  in  charge,  at  some 
marked  spot,  where  her  father  might  find  it.  Invernahyle  sup- 
^^  ^  ported  life  for  several  weeks  by  means  of  these  precarious  supplies ; 
^^j  and  u  he  had  been  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Culloden ,  the  hard-* 
'  snips  which  he  endured  were  aggravated  by  great* bodily  pain. 
After  the  soldiers  had  removed  their  quarters ,  he  had  another 
remarkable  escape. 

As  he  now  ventured  to  his  own  house  at  night ,  and  left  it  in 

the  morning,  he  was  espied  during  the  dawn  by  a  party  of  the 

I  enemy,  who  fired  at  and  pursued  him.    The  fugitive  being  fortu-^ 

,    nate  enough  to  escape  their  search,  they  returned  to  the  house,  and 

fci  ^^^^  ^®  family  with  harbouring  one  of  the  proscribed  traitors. 

An  old  woman  had  presence  of  mind  enoueh  to  maintain  that  the 
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BUB  they  had  seen  was  the  shepherd.  '*Why  did  he  not  stop 
wken  we  called  to  him  ? ''  said  the  soldier.  *'  He  is  as  deaf,  poor 
nun,  as  a  peat^stack,''  answered  the  ready-witted  domestic, 
"let  him  be  sent  for  directly."  The  real  shepherd  accordingly 
was  brought  from  the  hill ,  and  as  there  was  time  to  tutor  him  by 
ike  way,  he  was  as  deaf  when  he  made  his  appearance,  as  was 
71  leeessary  to  sustain  his  character.  Invemahyle  was  afterwards 
pardoned  under  the  Act  of  Indemnity. 

The  author  knew  him  well,  and  has  often  heard  these  circum- 
Kuiees  from  his  own  mouth.  He  was  a  noble  specimen  of  the  old 
^ghJander,  far  descended,  gallant,  courteous,  andbrave^  even 
k  chivalry.    He  had  been  out ,  I  believe ,  iu  \1  \b  wi^  VI  ik"^  ^  '^^^ 

\* 


an  active  partaker  in  all  the  stirriDg  scenes  which  p 
Highlands,  betwixt  these  memorable  eras;  and  I  have 
remarkable ,  among  other  exploits ,  for  having  foughl 
the  broadsword  with  the  celebrated  Rob  Roy  Hac  Gr( 
Clachan  of  Balquidder. 

Invernahyle  chanced  to  be  in  Edinburgh  when  Paul 
into  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  though  then  an  old  man 
in  arms,  and  beard  him  exult,  (to  use  his  own  wo 
prospect  of  ^*  drawing  his  claymore  once  more  befoi 
In  fact ,  on  thatjnemorable  occasion ,  when  the  capital 
was  menaced  by  three  trifling  sloops  or  brigs,  scare* 
sacked  a  fishing  village ,  he  was  the  only  man  who  see 
pose  a  plan  of  resistance.  He  offered  to  the  ma^ 
broadswords  and  dirks  could  be  obtained ,  to  find  as 
landers  among  the  lower  classes ,  as  would  cut  off  any 
who  might  be  sent  into  a  town,  full  of  narrow  and  v 
sages,  in  which  they  were  like  to  disperse  in  quest 
I  know  not  if  his  plan  was  attended  to ;  I  rather  thin 
too  hazardous  to  the  constituted  authorities ,  who  migt 
at  that  time ,  desire  to  see  arms  in  Highland  hands.  I 
powerful  west  wind  settled  the  matter,  by  sweeping 
and  his  vessels  out  of  the  Firth. 

If  there  is  something  degrading  in  this  recollectio 
unpleasant  to  compare  it  with  those  of  the  last  war , 
borgfa,  besides  regular  forces  and  militia,  furnished 
brigade  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  to  the  an 
thousand  men  and  upwards ,  which  was  in  readiness 
repel  a  force  of  a  far  more  formidable  description ,  tha 
minded  by  the  adventurous  American.  Time  and  cir 
change  the  character  of  nations,  and  the  fate  of  citie 
some  pride  to  a  Scotsman  to  reflect,  that  the  independen 
character  of  a  country ,  willing  to  intrust  its  own  prote 
arms  of  its  children,  after  having  been  obscured  for  hal 
has,  during  the  course  of  his  own  lifetime,  recoverc 

Other  illustrations  of  Waverley  will  be  found  in  t 
the  foot  of  the  pages  to  which  they  belong.    Those  whi> 
so  placed ,  are  gi^  en  at  the  end  of  the  vol 
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PREFACE 


TO   THE   THIRD  EDITION. 


Tot&is  sl^igfit  attempt  at  a  sketch  of  ancfeDt  Scottish'  mamier^, 
tb^  pfofblic  hvse  been  indte  favourable  than  the  Aiithor  darSt  have 
hoij>e'dfo^  et^'ected.  He  has  heard,  with  a  mixture  of  sat^factioti 
^^bii^Iii^,  his  work  ascribed  to  inbTe  than  otiefei^p^ctablename. 
CoihsM^ratfousr,  which  seem  weighty  m  hfs  particulafi^  situatfoii, 
I^eVeDtfifBfeIeasiY!igt<hose  gentlemen  from  suspicion  by  ^F^cing  hfs 
ownfnaibe  in  the  title-piage;  so  that,  for  the  pK^esent  atl6asi,  it 
mtt^t  remain  uncertain,  ivhethcr  WAYfiktET  be  the  w6i*k  of  a  poet 
<>*  <  critic ,  a  lawjfer  or  a  clergyitaafn ,  or  wh^ether  the  wi'iter ,  to  use 
^s.Maft^op's  phrase,  be,  '*lifce  Cerberus  —  three  g^utlenicn 
at  diitt."  The  Author,  as  he  16  unconscious  of  any  thing  iii  the 
Wk  ite*ff  Ccxcept  perhaps  its  frtMity)  wAich  ptevehte  tts  fiOding 
^  ^ekn^wli^dg^^  Either,  leaVes  it  to  the  cai!itfotfr  of  the  ptifblic  to 
choose  among  the  many  circumstances  peculiar  to  different  situa- 
tioDs  in  life ,  such  as  may  induce  him  to  suppress  his  name  on  the 
present  occasion.  He  may  be  a  writer  new  to  publication ,  and  un- 
cling to  avow  a  character  to  which  he  is  unaccusto^med ;  or  he  may 
be  a!  hackneyed  author,  who  is  ashamed  of  too  fre^u^otappeikrance, 
anid  employs  thisf  inysterj,  as  the  h^rotii'e  of  the  old  comedy  used 
ber  mask ,  to  attract  (tie  attention  of  those  to  whom  her  face  had 
hecome  too  familiar.  He  may  be  a  man  of  a  grave  profession ,  to 
whom  the  reputation  of  being  a  novel-writer  might  be  prejudicial ; 
or  he  may  be  a  man  of  fashion ,  to  whom  writing  of  any  kind 
inight  appear  pedantic.  He  may  be  too  young  to  assume  the 
character  of  an  author,  or  so  old  as  to  make  it  advisable  to  lay  it 
aside. 
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The  Author  of  Waverley  has  heard  it  objected  to  this  n 
that,  in  the  character  of  Callum  Beg ,  and  in  the  account  give 
theBaronofBradwardineof  the  petty  trespasses  of  theHighlan 
upon  trifling  articles  of  property ,  he  has  borne  hard ,  and  unj 
so,  upon  their  national  character.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
his  wish  or  intention.  The  character  of  Callum  Beg  is  that 
spirit  naturally  turned  to  daring  evil ,  and  determined ,  by  the 
cumstances  of  his  situation ,  to  a  particular  species  of  misc 
Those  who  have  perused  the  curious  Letters  from  the  Highla 
published  about  17^6,  will  find  instances  of  such  atrocious  chi 
ters  which  fell  under  the  writer's  own  observation,  though  it  w 
be  most  unjust  to  consider  such  villains  as  representatives  o: 
Highlanders  of  that  period,  any  more  than  the  murderers  of] 
and  Williamson  can  be  supposed  to  represent  the  English  of  the 
sent  day.  As  for  the  plunder  supposed  to  have  been  picked  u 
some  of  the  insurgents  in  1745,  it  must  be  remembered, 
although  the  way  of  that  unfortunate  little  army  was  neither  ma 
by  devastation  nor  bloodshed ,  but,  on  the  contrary ,  was  on 
and  quiet  in  a  most  wonderful  degree,  yet  no  army  marches  thr< 
a  country  in  a  hostile  manner  without  committing  some  depr 
tions;  and  several  to  the  extent,  and  of  the  nature,  jocularly 
puted  to  them  by  the  Baron ,  were  really  laid  to  the  charge  o 
Highland  insurgents;  for  which  many  traditions,  and  particu 
one  respecting  the  Knight  of  the  Mirror,  may  be  quoted  as  j 
evidence.* 


*  A  homely  metrical  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  period,  which 
tains  some  striking  particulars,  and  is  still  a  great  favourite  will 
lower  classes,  gives  a  very  correct  statement  of  the  behaviour  o! 
mountaineers  respecting  this  same  military  licence;  and  as  the  v 
are  little  known,  and  contain  some  good  sense,  we  venture  to  i 
them. 


The  Adthor^s  Address  to  all  in  gbmbral. 

Now,  gentle  readers ,  I  have  let  you  ken ,  ' 
My  very  thoughts ,  from  heart  and  pen , 
'T  is  needless  for  to  conten' 

Oryetcontroule, 
For  there  's  not  a  word  o  't  I  can  men'  — 

So  ye  must  thole. 

For  on  both  sides,  some  were  not  good; 
I  saw  them  murd'ring  in  cold  blood, 
Not  the  gentlemen,  but  wild  and  rude. 

The  baser  sort, 
Who  to  the  wounded  had  no  mood 

But  murd'ring  sport! 

Ev'n  both  at  Preston  and  Falkirk, 
That  fatal  night  ere  it  grew  mirk , 
Piercing  the  wounded  with  their  durk. 

Caused  many  cry  I 
Such  pity  's  shown  from  Savage  and  Turk  . 

As  peace  to  die. 

A  woe  be  to  such  hot  zeal, 

To  smile  the  wounded  on  the  Belli 

It 's  just  they  got  such  groats  in  kail , 

Who  do  the  same ; 
It  only  teaches  erueltys  real 

To  them  again. 

I  've  seen  the  men  call'd  Highland  Rogues , 
With  Lowland  men  make  thangt  a  brogs, 
Sup  kail  and  brose ,  and  fling  the  cogs 

Out  at  the  door, 
Take  cocks,  hens,  sheep,  and  hogs t 

And  pay  nought  for. 

I  saw  a  Highlander,  't  was  right  drole. 
With  a  string  of  puddings  bung  on  a  pole, 
Whip'd  o'er  his  shoulder,  skipped  like  a  fole, 

Gaus'd  Maggy  bann, 
Lap  o'er  the  midden  and  midden-hole, 

Andaffheran. 

When  check'd  for  this ,  they  *d  often  tell  ye  -^ 

Indeed  her  naintelPt  a  tume  belly; 

You  '11  no  gie  't  wanting  bought,  nor  sell  me ; 

£rer«e;/willhae't; 
Go  tdl  King  Sborge,  and  Shordy's  Willie, 

I  '11  hae  a  meat. 
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I  saw  the  soldiers  at  Linton-brig, 
Because  the  man  was  not  a  Whig, 
Of  meat  and  drink  leave  not  a  skig, 

Within  his  door ; 
They  burnt  his  very  hat  and  wig, 

And  thump'd  him  sore. 

And  through  the  Highlands  they  were  so  rude  9 
As  leave  them  neither  clothes  nor  food, 
Then  burnt  their  houses  to  conclude; 

't  was  tit  for  tat. 
How  can  her  nainsell  e'er  be  good , 

To  think  on  that? 

And  after  all,  0,  shame  and  grief! 

To  use  some  worse  than  murd'ring  thief, 

.Their  very  gentleman  and  chief, 

Unhumanty! 
Like  Popish  tortures,  I  believe. 

Such  cruelty. 

Ev'n  What  Was  act  on  open  stage 
At  Carlisle,  in  the  hottest  rage. 
When  mercy  was  clapt  in  a  cage. 

And  pity  dead, 
Such  cruelty  approv'd  by  every  age, 

I  shook  my  head. 

So  many  to  curse,  so  few  to  pray , 
And  some  aloud  huzza  did  cry; 
They  cursed  the  Rebel  Scots  that  day, 

As  they  'd  been  nowt 
Brought  up  f6r  slaughter,  as  that  way 

Too  many  rowt. 

Therefore,  alas!  dear  countrymen , 

O  never  do  the  like  again, 

To  thirst  for  vengeance,  never  ben* 

Y6ur  gun  nor  pa', 
But  With  th6  English  e'en  borrow  and  len', 

Let  anger  fa\  ' 

Their  boasts  and  bullying,  not  worth  a  louse > 
As  our  King 's  the  best  about  the  house. 
'T  is  ay  good  to  be  sober  and  douce, 

To  live  in  peace ; 
For  many,  I  see ,  for  being  o'er  crouse, 

Get^  broken  face. 


W  A  V  E  R  L  E  ¥• 


CflAPtER  I. 

Introductory. 

i 

I  Th&  Citle  of  tfafd  Tirork  bsis  not  beeh  chodtin  witboat  tbe  grave 
[  <Qd  solid  deliberation,  ^bfch  matters  of  importance  d^^and  from 
I  ^1^6 prudent.  Even  its  fir^,  or  general  denomination,  Yfiis  tbe 
'  ^t$t  of  no  cdn!il!no'n  tesearcb  6r  jselectibn,  aTtbongb,  according 
to  the  example  6f  n!iy  predecessors,  t  bad  only  to  seize  upon  tbe 
most  soiitidtng  ahd  eupbonlc  surname  tbatEnglisb  bistory  or  topo- 
graphy affords ,  and  elect  it  at  once  as  tbe  title  of  my  work ,  and 
t^e  name  of  my  bero.  But ,  alas !  wbat  could  my  readers  bave 
expected  from  Oie  cbivalfous  epitbets  of  Howard,  Mordaunt,  Mor- 
timer, or  Stanley,  or  from  tbe  softer  and  more  sentimental  sounds 
ofBelmour,  Belvflle,  Belfield,  andBelgrave,  but  pages  of  inanity, 
similar  to  tbos^  wbicb  bav^  been  So  christened  for  balf  a  century 
past?  I  must  modestly  admit  I  am  too  diffident  of  my  own  merit 
to  place  it  fn  unnecessary  opposition  to  pr6(ionceived  associations; 
I  liave ,  tberefore ,  like  a  maiden  knigbt  Witb  bis  Wbite  sbield ,  as- 
sumed for  my  bero ,  Waverlkt,  an  uncontaminated  name,  bear- 
mg  with  its  sound  littte  of  good  or  evil ,  excepting  wbat  tbe  reader 
shall  hereafter  be  pleased  t6  affix  fO  il.  But  my  second  or  supple- 
mental titfe  was  a  matter  6f  mucb  more  difficult  election ,  since 
Aat,  short  as  it  is,  may  be  held  as  pledging  the  author  to  some 
special  inode  of  laying  biS  sc^ifi'e,  drawing  bis  characters,  and  ma- 
oaging  6is  advehlures.  H^d  i ,  for  example ,  announced  in  my 
firontispieCe ,  *'*^'tVaverl^y ,  a  tale  of  other  Day^  /'  must  not  every 
novel  reader  have  ai^tlctp^i^'d' a'  6astl6  scarce  less  thad  tfrat  of  tJdol- 
pho,  of  which  the  eastern  wing  had  Ibii^hUh  Mihiiihiied ,  and 
the  keys  either  lost^  or  consigned  to  tbecax«olsQixi^^%^^^'()^^^ 
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or  housekeeper,  whose  trembling  steps,  about  the  middle  oi 
second  volume ,  were  doomed  to  guide  the  hero ,  or  heroine 
the  ruinous  precincts?  Would  not  the  owl  haye  shrieked  and 
cricket  cried  in  my  very  title-page?  and  could  it  have  been  poss 
for  me ,  with  a  moderate  attention  to  decorum ,  to  introduce 
scene  more  lively  than  might  be  produced  by  the  jocularity 
clownish  but  faithful  valet,  or  the  garrulous  narrative  of  the 
roine's  fille-de-chambre ,  when  rehearsing  the  stories  of  blood 
horror  which  she  had  heard  in  the  servants'  hall?  Again,  had 
title  borne,  "Waverley,  a  Romance  from  the  German,"  ^ 
head  so  obtuse  as  not  to  image  forth  a  profligate  abbot,  an  oppi 
sive  duke,  a  secret  and  mysterious  association  of  Rosycrucians 
Illuminati,  with  all  their  properties  of  black  cowls,  caverns,  c 
gers,  electrical  machines ,  trap-doors,  and  dark-lanterns?  0 
I  had  rather  chosen  to  call  my  work  a  *^  Sentimental  Tale ,"  w( 
it  not  have  been  a  sufficient  presage  of  a  heroine  with  a  profusio 
auburn  hair,  and  a  harp,  the  soft  solace  of  her  solitary  hours,  wl 
she  fortunately  finds  always  the  means  of  transporting  from  cs 
to  cottage ,  although  she  herself  be  sometimes  obliged  to  jump 
of  a  two-pair-of-stairs  window,  and  is  more  than  once  bewildc 
on  her  journey,  alone  and  on  foot ,  without  any  guide  but  a  bio 
peasant  girl ,  whose  jargon  she  hardly  can  understand?  Or  ag 
if  my  Waverley  had  been  entitled  **  ATale  of  the  Times ,"  wou 
thou  not,  gentle  reader,  have  demanded  from  me  a  dashing  ski 
of  the  fashionable  world ,  a  few  anecdotes  of  private  scandal  th 
veiled ,  and  if  lusciously  painted ,  so  much  the  better?  a  hen 
from  Grosvenor  Square,  and  a  hero  from  the  Barouche  Club  or 
Four-f n-Hand ,  with  a  set  of  subordinate  characters  from  the 
gantes  of  Queen  Anne  Street  East,  or  the  dashing  heroes  of 
Bow-Street  Office?  I  could  proceed  in  proving  the  imporlanc 
a  title-page,  and  displaying  at  the  same  time  my  own  intin 
knowledge  of  the  particular  ingredients  necessary  to  the  comp 
tion  of  romances  and  novels  of  various  descriptions:  But  i 
enough ,  and  I  scorn  to  tyrannize  longer  over  the  impatience  of 
reader ,  who  is  doubtless  already  anxious  to  know  the  choice  no 
by  an  author,  so  profoundly  versed  in  the  different  branche 
Jiisart. 
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By  fixing,  then ,  the  date  of  my  story  Sixty  Years  before  this 

present  1st  November,  1805, 1  would  have  my  readers  understand, 

that  they  will  meet  in  the  following  pages  neither  a  romance  of  chi- 

Taby,  nor  a  tale  of  modern  manners;  that  my  hero  will  neither 

have  iron  on  his  shoulders,  as  of  yore,  nor  on  the  heels  of  his  boots, 

as  is  the  present  fashion  of  Bond  Street ;  and  that  my  damsels  will 

neither  be  clothed  **  in  purple  and  in  pall ,"  like  the  Lady  Alice  of 

1     an  old  ballad,  nor  reduced  to  the  primitive  nakedness  of  a  modern 

fashionable  at  a  rout.    From  this  my  choice  of  an  era  the  under- 

^    standing  critic  may  farther  presage,  that  the  object  of  my  tale  is 

k    more  a  description  of  men  than  manners.    A  tale  of  manners,  to 

i^    be  interesting,  must  either  refer  to  antiquity  so  great  as  to  have 

A    become  venerable,  or  it  must  bear  a  vivid  reflection  of  those  scenes 

ri    ihieh  are  passing  daily  before  our  eyes ,  and  are  interesting  from 

1^.    theif  novelty.    Thus  the  coat-of-mail  of  our  ancestors,  and  the 

i;    tiiple-farred  pelisse  of  our  modern  beaux,  may,  though  for  very 

ijc    diftrent  reasons ,  be  equally  fit  for  the  array  of  a  fictitious  charac- 

^    ter;  but  who ,  meaning  the  costume  of  his  hero  to  be  impressive, 

0^   would  willingly  attire  him  in  the  court  dress  of  George  the  Second's 

rtf   v^,  with  its  no  collar,  large  sleeves^  and  low  pocket-holes? 

vi    The  same  mieiy  be  urged ,  with  equal  truth ,  of  the  Gothic  hall, 

lis    ihieh,  with  its  darkened  and  tinted  windows,  its  elevated  and 

Idf    l^omy  roof,  and  massive  oaken  table  garnished  with  boars-head 

u!    tad  rosemary,  pheasants  and  peacocks,  cranes  and  cygnets ,  has 

nl    an  excellent  effect  in  fictitious  description.     Much  may  also  be 

io    giiQed  by  a  lively  display  of  a  modem  f6te,  such  as  we  have  daily 

til    recorded  in  that  part  of  a  newspaper  entitled  the  Mirror  of  Fashion , 

\t    if  we  contrast  these,  or  either  of  them,  with  the  splendid  formality 

th    of  an  entertainment  given  Sixty  Years  since ;  and  thus  it  will  be 

0    readily  seen  how  much  the  painter  of  antique  or  of  fashionable 

\\i   maDners  gains  over  him  who  delineates  those  of  the  last  generation. 

$i-        Considering  the  disadvantages  inseparable  from  this  part  of  my 

if  nibjeet,  I  must  be  understood  to  have  resolved  to  avoid  them  as 

BQch  as  possible^  by  throwing  the  force  of  my  narrative  upon  the 

characters  and  passions  of  the  actors ;  —  those  passions  common 

temen  in  all  stages  of  society,  and  which  have  alike  agitated  the 

hunaQ  heart,  whether  it  throbbed  under  the  steel  corslet  of  thd 
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firte6ut&  century ,  the  brocaded  coat  of  the  eighteenth ,  or  the  h 
frock  and  white  dimity  waistcoat  of  the  present  day.  *  Upon  th 
passions  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  state  of  manners  and  li 
casts  a  necessary  colouring;  but  the  bearings ,  to  use  the  langiki 
of  heraldry ,  remain  the  same ,  though  the  tincture  may  be 
only  different,  bat  opposed  in  strong  contradistinction.  The  wr 
of  our  ancestors,  for  example,  was  coloured  gt//e^;  it  broke  fo 
in  acts  of  open  and  sanguinary  violence  against  the  objects  of 
fury.    Our  malignant  feelings,  which  must  seek  gratifica^ 
through  more  indirect  channels,  and  undermine  the  obstac 
which  they  cannot  openly  bear  down ,  may  be  rather  said  to 
tinctured  saHle.    But  the  deep-ruling  impulse  is  the  same  in  b( 
cases;  and  the  proud  peer,  who  can  only  ruin  his  neighb< 
according  to  law,  by  protracted  suits,  is  the  genuine  descend) 
of  the  baron ,  who  wrapped  the  castle  of  his  competitor  in  flam 
and  knocked  him  on  the  head  as  he  endeavoured  to  escape  fn 
the  conflagration.    It  is  from  the  great  book  of  Nature,  the  sai 
through  a  thousand  editions,  whether  of  black-letter,  or  wr 
wove  and  hot-pressed ,  that  I  have  venturously  essayed  to  rea 
chapter  to  the  public.    Some  favourable  opportunities  of  cont 
have  been  afibrded  me ,  by  the  state  of  society  in  the  northern 
of  the  island  at  the  period  of  my  history,  and  may  serve  at  on 
vary  ai^d  to  illustrate  the  moral  lessons ,  which  I  would  will 
consider  as  the  most  important  part  of  my  plan ;  although 
sensible  how  short  these  will  fall  of  their  aim,  if  I  shall  be 
unable  to  mix  them  with  amusement,  —  a  task  not  quite  so  € 
this  crtticial  generation  as  it  was  **  Sixty  Years  since.' 
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CHAPTER  II. 
Waverley-Honour.  —  A  Retrospect. 

It  is ,  then ,  sixty  years  since  Edward  Waverley ,  the 
the  following  pages ,  took  leave  of  his  family ,  to  join  the ; 

*    Alasl  that  attire,   respectable  and  gentlemanlike  in 
fhereabouU,  is  now  as  antiquated  as  the  Author  of  Waverley  b 
hecome  since  that  period !  The  reader  of  fashion  will  please  tc 
costume  with  aa  embroidered  ^aislcoail  o(  purple  velvet  or 
cost  of  wbateyer  colour  he  pleases* 
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of  dragoons  in  vhich  he  had  lately  obtained  a  commission.  It 
vas  a  melancholy  day  at  Wayerley-Aonoar  wjben  the  young  officer 
parted  wi^  S|r  Everard ,  the  affectioi^ate  old  uncle  to  whose  title 
ind  estate  he  was  presnmpti?e  heir. 

A.  difference  in  political  opinions  had  early  separated  the 
Baronet  from  his  younger  brother  Richard  Waverley,  the  father 
If  onr  hero.  8ir  E?erard  had  inherited  from  his  sires  the  whole 
train  of  Tory  or  High>church  predilections  and  prejudices ,  which 
W  distinguished  the  house  of  Waverley  since  the  Great  Civil 
War.  Richard,  on  the  contrary,  who  was  ten  years  younger, 
beheld  himself  born  to  the  fortune  of  a  second  brother,  and 
ttHcipated  neither  dignity  nor  entertainment  in  sustaining  the 
duracter  of  Will  Wimble.  0e  saw  early ,  that  to  succeed  in  the 
race  of  life ,  it  was  necessary  he  should  carry  as  little  weight  as 
poaoible.  Painters  talk  of  the  difficulty  of  expressing  the  existence 
ttf  eunpound  passions  in  the  same  features  at  the  same  moment : 
It  would  be  no  less  difficult  for  the  moralist  to  analyze  the  mixed 
ootives  which  unite  to  form  the  impulse  of  our  actions.  Richard 
Waverley  read  and  satisfied  himself  from  history  and  sound  argu- 
Bteattbat,  in  the  words  of  the  old  song, 

Passive  obedience  was  a  jest, 
And  pshaw!  was  noD-resistaoce; 

y^  reason  would  have  probably  been  unable  to  combat  and 

nnoTe  hereditary  prejudice  could  Richard  have  anticipated  that 

bit  el4er  brother ,  Sir  Everard ,  taking  to  heart  an  early  dlsap- 

P^^iotment,  would  have  remained  a  bachelor  at  seventy-two.   The 

prospect  of  succession ,  however  remote ,  might  in  that  case  have 

led  him  to  endure  dragging  through  the  greater  part  of  his  life  as 

"Master  Richard  at  the  Hall,  the  baronet's  brother,"  in  the  hope 

that  ere  its  conclusion  he  should  be  distinguished  as  Sir  Richard 

Waverley  of  Waverley-Honour,  successor  to  a  princely  estate,  and 

to  eitended  political  connexions  as  head  of  the  county  interest  in 

the  shire  where  it  lay.    Rut  this  was  a  consummation  of  things 

not  to  be  expected  at  Richard's  outset ,  when  Sir  Everard  was  in 

the  prime  of  life,  and  certain  to  be  an  acceptable  suitor  in  almost 

any  family,  whether  wealth  or  beauty  should  be  the  object  of  his 

pursuit,  and  when,  indeed,  his  speedy  marriage  was  a  report 
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Mrhich  regularly  amused  the  neighbourhood  ouce  a- 
youDger  brother  saw  no  practicable  road  to  indepei 
that  of  relying  upon  his  own  exertions,  and  adopting 
creed  more  consonant  both  to  reason  and  his  own  i 
ihe  hereditary  faith  of  Sir  Everard  in  High-church 
house  of  Stewart.  He  therefore  read  his  recantation  a 
niug  of  his  career,  and  entered  life  as  an  avowed  Whig 
of  the  Hanover  succession. 

The  ministry  of  George  the  First's  time  were  prude 
to  diminish  the  phalanx  of  opposition.  The  Tory  n 
pending  for  their  reflected  lustre  upon  the  suDshine 
had  for  some  time  been  gradually  reconciling  thems< 
new  dynasty.  But  the  wealthy  country  gentlemen  of 
rank  which  retained,  with  much  of  ancient  manners  ai 
integrity,  a  great  proportion  of  obstinate  and  unyieldin 
stood  aloof  in  ^aughty  and  sullen  opposition,  and  c 
look  of  mingled  regret  and  hope  to  Bois  le  Due,  A\ 
Italy.  *  The  accession  of  the  near  relation  of  one  oft 
and  inflexible  opponents  was  considered  as  a  means 
over  more  converts ,  and  therefore  Richard  Waverley 
share  of  ministerial  favour,  more  than  proportioned  t 
or  his  political  importance.  It  was,  however,  discov 
had  respectable  talents  for  public  business,  and  tl 
mittance  to  the  minister's  levee  being  negotiated,  his 
came  rapid.  SirEverard  learned  from  the  public  News-! 
that  Richard  Waverley ,  Esquire ,  was  returned  for  lh( 
borough  of  Rarterfaith ;  next,  that  Richard  Waverle; 
had  taken  a  distinguished  part  in  the  debate  upon  th< 
in  the  support  of  government;  and,  lastly,  thatRichan 
Esquire,  had  been  honoured  with  a  seat  at  one  of  tl 
where  the  pleasure  of  serving  the  country  is  combinec 
important  gratifications ,  which ,  to  render  them  the  n 
able,  occur  regularly  once  a-quarter. 

Although  these  events  followed  each  other  so  clos 

*  Where  the  Chevalier  Saint  George,  or,  as  he  was  ten 
Pretender,  held  his  exiled  court,  as  his  situation  compelled 
his  place  of  residence. 
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ugacity  of  the  editor  of  a  modern  newspaper  would  have  presaged 
'..  the  two  last  even  while  he  announced  the  first ,  yet  they  came  upon 
SirETerard  gradually,  and  drop  by  drop,  as  it  were,  distilled 
'.  tkroagh  the  cool  and  procrastinating  alembic  of  Dyer's  Weekly 
!|  letter."*  For  it  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that  instead  of 
tbose  mail-coaches ,  by  means  of  which  every  mechanic  at  his  six- 
penny dab  may  nightly  learn  from  twenty  contradictory  channels 
the  yesterday's  news  of  the  capital ,  a  weekly  post  brought ,  in 
those  days,  to  Waverley-Honour,  a  Weekly  Intelligencer,  which, 
^  after  it  had  gratified  Sir  Everard's  curiosity ,  his  sister's ,  and  that 
ll  ofhis  aged  butler,  was  regularly  transferred  from  the  Hall  to  the 
^  Rectory,  from  the  Rectory  to  Squire  Stubbs's  at  the  Grange ,  from 
,  the  Squire  to  the  Baronet's  steward  at  his  neat  white  house  on  the 
heath,  from  the  steward  to  the  bailiff,  and  from  him  through  a. 
hoge  circle  of  honest  dames  and  gaffers ,  by  whose  hard  and  horny 
l^nds  it  was  generally  worn  to  pieces  in  about  a  month  after  its 
arrinl. 
This  slow  succession  of  intelligence  was  of  some  advantage  to 
!^  Kiehard  Waverley  in  the  case  before  us;  for,  had  the  sum-total 
ofhis  enormities  reached  the  ears  of  Sir  Everard  at  once,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  new  commissioner  would  have  had  little 
nason  to  pique  himself  on  the  success  of  his  politics.  The 
Rtronet,  although  the  mildest  of  human  beings,  was  not  without 
^j  sensitive  points  in  his  character;  his  t)rother's  conduct  had 
.-  woonded  these  deeply;  the  Waverley  estate  was  fettered  by  no 
J  entail,  (for  it  had  never  entered  into  the  head  of  any  of  its  former 
possessors  that  one  of  their  progeny  could  be  guilty  of  the  atro- 
cities laid  by  Dyer's  Letter  to  the  door  of  Richard,)  and  if  it  had, 
the  marriage  of  the  proprietor  might  have  been  fatal  to  a  colla- 
teral heir.  These  various  ideas  floated  through  the  brain  of  Sir 
Kverard,  without^  however,  producing  any  determined  conclusion. 
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*  Long  the  oracle  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  the  high  Tory  party. 
The  ancient  News-Letter  was  written  in  manuscript  and  copied  by  clerks, 
who  addressed  the  copies  to  the  subscribers.  The  politician  by  whom 
they  were  compiled  picked  up  his  intelligenc&  at  Coffee-houses,  and 
often  pleaded  for  an  additional  gratuity,  in  consideration  of  the  extra 
expense  attached  to  frequenting  such  places  of  fashionable  resort. 
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He  examined  the  tree  of  his  genealogy,  vhich,  emblaa 
vith  many  an  emblematic  mark  of  honour  and  heroic  achieTei 
hung  upon  the  veil-varnished  wainacot  of  bis  hall.  The  ne 
descendants  of  Sir  Hildebrand  Waverley,  failing  those  o 
eldest  son  WUfred,  of  whom  Sir  Everard  and  his  brother 
the  only  representatives,  were,  as  this  honoured  register  infoj 
him,  (and,  indeed,  a$  he  lumself  well  knewj)  the  Waverle 
Highley  Park,  com.  Hants;  with  whom  the  main  branch 
rather  stock,  of  the  house  had  renounced  alt  conaexlQU,  i 
the  great  law-sujit  in  1670. 

This  degenerate  scion  had  committed  a  farther  offence  ag 
the  head  and  source  of  their  gentility ,  by  the  intermarria£ 
their  representative  with  Judith ,  heiress  of  Oliver  Bradshawe 
Highley  Park,  whose  arms,  the  same  ^iUi  those  of  Brads] 
the  regicide,  they  had  quartered  with  the  ancient  coat  of  Wav^ 
These  offences,  however,  had  vanished  from  Sir  £verard*s  n 
leclion  in  the  heat  of  his  resentment;  and  had  Lawyer  Clippi 
for  whom  his  groom  was  despatched  express ,  arrived  but  an  1 
earlier,  he  might  have  had  the  benefit  of  drawing  a  new  settlec 
of  the  lordship  and  manor  ofWaverley-Honour,  with  all  its 
pendencies.  But  an  hour  of  cool  reflection  is  a  great  ma 
when  employed  in  weighing  the  comparative  evil  of  two  measi 
to  neither  of  which  we  are  internally  partial.  Lawyer  CUpp 
found  his  patron  invoked  in  a  deep  study,  which  he  was 
respectful  to  disturb,  otherwise  than  by  producing  his  paper 
leathern  ink-case ,  as  prepared  to  minute  his  honour's  comma 
Even  this  flight  manoeuvre  was  embarrassing  to  Sir  Everard, 
felt  it  as  a  reproach  to  his  indecision.  He  looked  at  the  atto 
with  ^ome  desire  to  issue  his  fiat,  when  the  sun,  emerging  i 
behind  a  cloud ,  poured  at  once  its  chequered  light  through 
stained  window  of  the  gloomy  cabinet  in  which  they  were  sea 
The  Baronet's  eye,  as  he  raised  it  to  the  splendour,  fell  right  u 
the  central  scutcheon ,  impressed  with  the  same  device  which 
ancestor  was  said  to  have  borne  in  the  field  of  Hastings;  t] 
ermines  passant,  argent,  in  a  field  azure,  with  its  appropi 
motto,  Sanstache,  *^ May  our  name  rather  perish,"  exclaii 
Bjj;  Everard,  '*thaa  that  ancient  and  loyal  symbol  should 
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blended  iriih  ^e  dishononred  insigma  of  a  traitoroas  RouDd- 
head!" 

All  this  was  tiie  eJEFect  of  the  gKmpse  of  a  sun-beam ,  jusft  suffi- 
cient to  light  Lawyer  Clippurse  to  mend  his  pen.  The  pen  was 
mended  in  yain.  The  attorney  was  dismissed ,  i^ith  directions  to 
"hold  Mmself  in  readiness  on  the  first  summons. 

The  apparition  of  Lawyer  Clipporse  at  the  Hall  occasioned 
much  speculation  in  that  portion  ofthe  world  to  which  Wayerfey- 
Honour  formed  the  centre.  But  the  more  judicious  politicians  of 
this  microcosm  augured  yet  worse  consequences  to  Richard 
Wayeriey  from  a  morvement  which  shortly  JfbHowed  his  apos^tacy. 
nris  WIS  no  less  ^an  an  excursion  of  the  Baronet  in  his  coach- 
and-«!x,  with  four  attendants  in  rich  liveries,  to  make  a  visit  of 
some  duration  to  a  noble  peer  on  the  confines  -of  the  shire,  -of 
untainted  descent,  steady  Tory  principles,  and  the  happy  fattier 
tttlx  unmarried  and  accomplished  daughters. 

Sir  Everard'n  reception  in  this  fomily  was ,  as  it  may  be  easily 
conceived ,  sufficiently  favourable ;  but  of  the  sit  young  ladies, 
his  taste  unfortunately  determined  him  in  favour  of  Lady  Emily, 
the  youngest,  who  received  his  attentions  with  an  embarrassment, 
which  showed ,  at  once ,  that  she  durst  not  decline  them ,  and  that 
they  afforded  her  any  thing  but  pleasure. 

Sir  Everard  could  not  but  perceive  something  uncommon  In 
tbe  restrained  emotions  which  the  young  lady  testified  at  the 
advances  he  hazarded;  but,  assured  by  the  prudent  Countess 
that  Aey  were  the  naturid  effects  of  a  retired  education,  the 
sacrifice  might  have  been  completed ,  as  doubtless  has  happened 
in  many  similar  instances,  had  it  not  been  for  the  courage  of  an 
elder  steter ,  who  revealed  to  the  wealthy  sidtor  that  Lady  Emily's 
affections  were  fiied  upon  a  young  soldier  of  fortune,  a  near 
relation  of  her  own.  Sir  Everard  manifested  great  emotion  on 
receiving  this  intelligence,  which  was  confirmed  to  him, in  a  private 
Interview,  by  the  young  lady  herself,  although  under  ibe  most 
dreadful  apprehensions  of  her  father's  indignation. 

Honour  and  generosity  were  hereditary  attributes  ofthe  house 
•f  Wavefley.  With  a  grace  and  delicacy  worthy  the  hero  of  a 
lomcnee.  Sir  Everard  withdrew  his  claim  to  the  hand  of  Lad^ 
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Emily*  He  had  eyen,  before  leaving  Blandeville  CasUe,  t 
address  to  eitort  from  her  father  a  consent  to  her  union  with  t 
.object  of  her  choice.  What  arguments  he  used  on  this  point  ca 
not  exactly  be  known ,  for  Sir  Everard  was  never  supposed  stroi 
in  the  powers  of  persuasion ;  but  the  young  officer ,  immediate 
after  his  transaction,  rose  in  the  army  with  a  rapidity  far  surpas 
ing  the  usual  pace  of  unpatronized  professional  merit,  althoag 
to  outward  appearance ,  that  was  all  he  had  to  depend  upon. 

The  shock  which  Sir  Everard  encountered  upon  this  occasioi 
although  diminished  by  the  consciousness  of  having  acted  virti 
pusly  and  generously,  had  its  effect  upon  his  future  life.  H 
resolution  of  marriage  had  been  adopted  in  a  fit  of  indignatioi 
the  labour  of  courtship  did  not  quite  suit  the  dignified  indolence  < 
his  habits^  he  had  but  just  escaped  the  risk  of  marrying  a  wonu 
who  could  never  love  him,  and  his  pride  could  not  be  great 
flattered  by  the  determination  of  his  amour,  even  if  his  heart  hi 
not  suffered.  The  result  of  the  whole  matter  was  his  return  1 
Waverley-Honour  without  any  transfer  of  his  affections,  nol 
;withstanding  the  sighs  and  languishments  of  the  fair  tell-tale,  wb 
had  revealed ,  in  mere  sisterly  affection,  the  secret  of  Lady  Emily 
Uttachment,  and  in  despite  of  the  nods,  winks,  and  innuendoc 
ofthe  officious  lady  mother,  and  the  grave  eulogiums  which  tii 
Earl  pronounced  successively  on  the  prudence ,  and  good  seosi 
and  admirable  dispositions,  of  his  first,  second,  third,  fourtl 
'  and  fifth  daughters.  The  memory  of  his  unsuccessful  amour  wi 
with  Sir  Everard,  as  with  many  more  of  his  temper ,  at  once  sb; 
proud,  sensitive,  and  indolent,  a  beacon  against  exposing  himse 
to  similar  mortification ,  pain ,  and  fruitless  exertion  for  the  tim 
to  come.  He  continued  to  live  at  Waverley-Honour  in  the  styl 
of  an  old  English  gentleman ,  of  an  ancient  descent  and  opulei 
fortune.  His  sister,  Miss  Rachel  Waverley,  presided  at  hi 
table;  and  they  became,  by  degrees,  an  old  bachelor  and  a 
ancient  maiden  lady,  the  gentlest  and  kindest  ofthe  votaries  ( 
celibacy. 

'  The  vehemence  of  SirEverard's  resentment  against  his  broth( 
was  but  short-iived;  yet  his  dislike  to  the  Whig  and  the  placemai 
tboagli  luiabie  to  stimulate  him  to  resume  any  active  measure 
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rejadicial  to  Richard's  interest,  in  the  succession  to  the  family 
state,  continued  to  maintain  the  coldness  between  them.  Richard 
mew  enough  of  the  world ,  and  of  his  brother's  temper,  to  believe 
Jiat  by  any  ill-considered  or  precipitate  advances  on  his  part ,  he 
might  turn  passive  dislike  into  a  more  active  principle.  It  was 
iccident,  therefore ,  which  at  length  occasioned  a  renewal  of  their 
intercourse.  Richard  had  married  a  young  woman  of  rank,  by 
^hose  family  interest  and  private  fortune  he  hoped  to  advance  his 
career.  In  her  right,  he  became  possessor  of  a  manor  of  some 
value,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  Waverley-Honour. 

Little  Edward ,  the  hero  of  our  tale ,  then  in  his  fifth  year,  was 
tbeir  only  child.  It  chanced  that  the  infant  with  his  maid  had 
strayed  one  morning  to  a  mile's  distance  from  the  avenue  of  Brere- 
wood Lodge,  his  father's  seat.  Their  attention  was  attracted  by 
a  carriage  drawn  by  six  stately  long-tailed  black  horses ,  and  with 
<s  much  carving  and  gilding  as  would  have  done  honour  to  my 
lord  mayor's.  It  was  waiting  for  the  owner ,  who  was  at  a  little 
^stance  inspecting  the  progress  of  a  half-built  farm-house.  I 
know  not  whether  the  boy's  nurse  had  been  a  Welsh  or  a  Scots- 
vofflan,  or  in  what  manner  he  associated  a  shield  emblazoned 
vith  three  ermines  with  the  idea  of  personal  property ,  but  he  no 
sooner  beheld  this  family  emblem ,  than  he  stoutly  determined  oa 
vindicating  his  right  to  the  splendid  vehicle  on  which  it  was 
<^>splayed.  The  Baronet  arrived  while  the  boy's  maid  was  in  vain 
endeavouring  to  make  him  desist  from  his  determination  to  ap- 
propriate the  gilded  coach-and-six.  The  rencontre  was  at  a  happy 
■Boment  for  Edward,  as  his  uncle  had  been  just  eyeing  wistfully, 
^th  something  of  a  feeling  like  envy ,  the  chubby  boys  of  the 
stout  yeoman  whose  mansion  was  building  by  his  direction.  In 
tbe round-faced  rosy  cherub  before  him,  bearing  his  eye  and  his 
B^me,  and  vindicating  a  hereditary  title  to  his  family,  affection, 
^^  patronage,  by  means  of  a  tie  which  Sir  Everard  held  as  sacred 
*>  either  Garter  or  Blue-mantle ,  Providence  seemed  to  have 
Slanted  to  him  the  very  object  best  calculated  to  fill  up  the  void  in 
his  hopes  and  affections.  Sir  Everard  returned  to  Waverley-Hall 
iipon  a  led  horse ,  which  was  kept  in  readiness  for  him  ^  ^lul^ 
^  child  and  his  atteadaat  were  sent  home  \u  x\v^  ^^\Sa%^  v^ 
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Brere-wood  Lodge ,  \rith  such  a  message  as  opened  to  Ricban 
Waverley  a  door  of  reconciliation  vnih  his  elder  brother. 

Their  intercourse,  ho^vever,  though  thus  renewed,  continued 
to  be  rather  formal  and  clTil,  than  partakingof  brotherly  cordiality; 
yet  it  was  sufficient  to  the  wishes  of  both  parties.  Sir  Everard 
obtained ,  in  the  frequent  society  of  his  little  nephew,  something 
on  which  his  hereditary  pride  might  found  the  anticipated  pleasure 
of  a  continuation  of  his  lineage,  and  where  his  kind  and  gentle 
aifections  could  at  the  same  time  fally  exercise  themselves*  For 
Richard  Wayerley ,  he  beheld  in  the  growing  attachment  between 
the  uncle  and  nephew  the  means  of  securing  his  son's ,  if  not  his 
own ,  succession  to  the  hereditary  estate ,  which  he  felt  would  be 
rather  endangered  than  promoted  by  any  attempt  on  his  own  part 
towards  a  closer  intimacy  with  a  man  of  Sir  Everard's  habits  ad 
opinions. 

Thus,  byasortof  tacit  eompromise,  little  Edward  was  per- 
mitted to  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  year  at  the  Hall,  and  appeared 
to  stand  in  the  same  intimate  relation  to  both  families ,  alUioug^ 
their  mutual  intercourse  was  otherwise  limited  to  formal  mes- 
sages, and  more  formal  visits.  The  education  of  the  youth  wtf 
regulated  alternately  by  the  taste  and  opinions  of  his  uncle  and  ol 
his  father.    But  more  of  this  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

CHAPTER  m. 
EdooatioB.      ' 

Tbs  education  ef  our  hero,  Edward  Wayerley,  wu  of  ^ 
nature  somewhat  desultory.  In  infancy,  his  health  suffered,  o\ 
was  supposed  to  suffer,  (which  is  qtrite  the  same  thing,)  by  tb* 
air  of  London.  As  soon ,  therefore ,  as  offidal  duties ,  aiteodanc^ 
on  Parliament,  or  the  prosecution  of  any  of  his  plans  t>f  intere^ 
or  ambition,  calkd  his  ftither  to  town,  which  was  his  usual 
residence  for  eight  months  in  the  year ,  £dwa?d  was  transferred 
to  Waverley-Honour ,  and  etperienced  a  total  tshange  of  instmo- 
tors  and  of  lessons ,  as  well  as  of  residence.  This  might  have  hem 
remedied ,  had  his  father  placed  him  under  the  superitt(end«noa' 
of  a  permanent  tutor.    But  he  considered  Uiat  one  of  his  choosiif^^ 
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wonld  probably  bave  been  unacceptable  at  Waverley-Honour,  and 
that  such  a  selection  as  Sir  Everard  might  have  made ,  were  the 
matter  left  to  him ,  would  haye  burdened  him  with  a  disagreeable 
inmate,  if  not  a  political  spy,  in  his  family.  He,  therefore, 
prevailed  upon  his  private  secretary ,  a  young  man  of  taste  and 
accomplishments ,  to  bestow  an  hour  or  two  on  Edward's  educa- 
tion while  at  Brere-wood  Lodge »  and  left  his  uncle  answerable 
far  his  improvement  in  literature  while  an  inmate  at  the  Hall. 

This  was  in  some  degree  respectably  provided  for.     Sir 
Everard's  chaplain ,  an  Oioniaa,  who  had  lost  his  fellowship  for 
declining  to  take  the  oaUis  at  the  accession  of  George  I.,  was  not 
only  an  excdlent  classical  scholar,  but  reasonably  skilled  in 
science,  and  master  of  most  modern  languages.  He  was,  however, 
old  and  indulgent,  and  the  recurring  interregnum ,  during  which 
Edward  was  entirely  freed  from  bis  discipline,  occasioned  such  a 
relaxation  of  authority,  that  the  youth  was  permitted,  in  a  great 
unsure ,  to  learn  as  he  pleased ,  what  he  pleased ,  and  when  he 
pleased.    This  slackness  of  rule  might  have  been  ruinous  to  a  boy 
of  slow  understanding,  who,  feeling  labour  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,   would  have  altogether  neglected  it,   save  for  the 
eonmand  of  a  task-master;  and  it  might  have  proved  equally 
dangerous  to  a  youth  whose  animal  spirits  were  more  powerful 
tbiQ  his  imagination  or  his  feelings ,  and  whom  the  irresistible 
iaflaence  of  Alma  would  have  engaged  in  field-sports  from  morn- 
ing till  night.    But  the  character  of  Edward  Waverley  was  remote 
from  either  of  these.     His  powers  of  apprehension  were  so 
QDeommooly  quick,   as  almost  to  resemble  intuition,  and  the 
^f  care  of  bis  preceptor  was  to  prevent  him ,  as  a  sportsman 
^Md  phrase  it,   from  overrunning  his  game,   that  is,   from 
acquiring  his  knowledge  in  a  slight,   flimsy,  and  inadequate 
naimcr.  And  here  the  instructor  had  to  combat  another  propensity 
<at  often  united  with  brilliancy  of  fancy  and  vivacity  of  talent,  — 
Ihtt  indolence ,  namely,  of  disposition,  which  can  only  be  stirred 
l)y  some  strong  motive  of  gratification,  and  which  renounces  study 
iB  aoon  as  curiosity  is  gratified ,  the  pleasure  of  conquering  the 
first  difficulties  exhausted ,  and  the  novelty  of  pursuit  at  an  end. 
Bdward  would  throw  himself  with  spirit  upon  any  classical  authoc 
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of  which  his  preceptor  proposed  the  pemsaT,  make  himself  i 
of  the  style  so  far  as  to  understand  the  story,  and,  if  that  p 
or  interested  him ,  he  finished  the  volume.    But  it  was  ia  v 
attempt  fixing  his  attention  on  critical  distinctions  of  phi! 
upon  the  difference  of  idiom,  the  beauty  of  felicitous  expre 
or  the  artificial  combinations  of  syntax.    *'I  can  read  and  v 
stand  a  Latin  author/'  said  young  Edward,  with  the  self-confi 
and  rash  reasoning  of  fifteen ,  **  and  Scaliger  or  Bentley  coo 
do  much  more."    Alas !  while  he  was  thus  permitted  to  rea 
for  the  gratification  of  his  amusement,  he  foresaw  not  that  I 
losing  for  ever  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  habits  of  firs 
assiduous  application ,  of  gaining  the  art  of  controlling,  dire 
and  concentrating  the  powers  of  his  mind  for  earnest  investig 
•—  an  art  far  more  essential  than  even  that  intimate  acquaii 
with  classical  learning  which  is  the  primary  object  of  study. 
I  am  aware  I  may  be  here  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  re 
ing  instruction  agreeable  to  youth,  and  of  Tasso's  infusi 
honey  into  the  medicine  prepared  for  a  child ;  but  an  age  in 
children  are  taught  the  driest  doctrines  by  the  insinuating  n 
of  instructive  games ,  has  little  reason  to  dread  the  conseq^ 
of  study  being  rendered  too  serious  or  severe.    The  his 
England  is  now  reduced  to  a  game  at  cards ,  —  the  prob 
mathematics  to  puzzles  and  riddles,  —  and  the  doctrines  o 
meticmay,  we  are  assured,  be  sufficiently  acquired,  bys 
a  few  hours  a-week  at  a  new  and  complicated  edition  of  t 
Game  of  the  Goose.    There  wants  but  one  step  farther, 
Creed  «nd Ten  Commandments  may  be  taught  in  the  same 
without  the  necessity  of  the  grave  face,  deliberate  tone 
and  devout  attention,  hitherto  exacted  from  the  well- 
childhood  of  this  realm.    It  may ,  in  the  meantime ,  be 
serious  consideration ,  whether  those  who  are  accuston 
acquire  instruction  through  the  medium  of  amusemen' 
be  brought  to  reject  that  which  approaches  under  th 
study ;  whether  those  who  learn  history  by  the  cards , 
led  to  prefer  the  means  to  the  end ;  and  whether,  were 
religion  in  the  way  of  sport,  our  pupils  may  not 
gradually  induced  to  make  sport  of  their  religion.    7 
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vbo  was  permitted  to  seek  his  instraetion  only  accorditig  t^ 
!Dt  of  his  own  mind ,  and  who ,  of  consequence,  only  sought 
long  as  it  afforded  him  amusement,  the  indulgence  of  his 
( was  attended  with  evil  consequences,  which  long  continued 
luence  his  character,  happiness,  and  utility, 
dward's  power  of  imagination  and  love  of  literature,  although 
)rmer  was  vivid,  and  the  latter  ardent,  were  so  far  from 
ling  a  remedy  to  this  peculiar  evil ,  that  they  rather  inflamed 
ncreased  its  violence.  The  library  at  Waverley-Honour,  a 
Gothic  room ,  with  double  arches  and  a  gallery ,  contained 
a  miscellaneous  and  extensive  collection  of  volumes  as  had 
assembled  together,  during  the  course  of  two  hundred  years, 
family  which  had  been  always  wealthy,  and  inclined,  of  course, 
tnark  of  splendour,  to  furnish  their  shelves  with  the  current 
tare  of  the  day ,  without  much  scrutiny ,  or  nicety  of  discri^ 
lion.  Throughout  this  ample  realm  Edward  was  permitted  to 
at  large.  His  tutor  had  his  own  studies ;  and  church  politics 
;ontroversial  divinity,  together  with  a  love  of  learned  ease, 
;h  they  did  not  withdraw  his  attention  at  stated  times  from  the 
ess  of  his  patron's  presumptive  heir ,  induced  him  readily  to 
>  at  any  apology  for  not  extending  a  strict  and  regulated  survey 
'ds  his  general  studies.  Sir  Everard  had  never  been  himself 
dent ,  and ,  like  his  sister  Miss  Rachel  Waverley ,  held  the 
9on  doctrine ,  that  idleness  is  incompatible  with  reading  of 
iod,  and  that  the  mere  tracing  the  alphabetical  characters 
the  eye,  is  in  itself  a'useful  and  meritorious  task,  without 
ulously  considering  what  ideas  or  doctrines  they  may  happen 
ivey.  With  a  desire  of  amusement,  therefore,  which  better 
iline  might  soon  have  converted  into  a  thirst  for  knowledge, 
\  Waverley  drove  through  the  sea  of  books,  like  a  vessel 
at  a  pilot  or  a  rudder.    Nothing  perhaps  increases  by  indul- 

more  than  a  desultory  habit  of  reading,  especially  under 
opportunities  of  gratifying  it.  I  believe  one  reason  why  such 
rous  instances  of  erudition  occur  among  the  lower  ranks  is, 
with  the  same  powers  of  mind ,  the  poor  student  is  limited 
larrow  circle  for  indulging  his  passion  for  books ,  and  must 
larily  make  himself  master  of  the  few  \ie^^%^^%!&«&^T^V^^»^ 
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acquire  more.  Edward,  on  the  contrary,  like  the  epkare  i 
only  deigned  to  take  a  single  morsel  from  the  sunny  side  of  a  pea 
read  no  yolume  a  moment  after  it  ceased  to  excite  his  curiosity » 
interest;  and  it  necessarily  happened,  that  the  habit  of  seeU 
only  this  sort  of  gratification  rendered  it  daily  mote  diffienU 
attainment,  till  the  passion  for  reading,  like  other  strong.  ap{ 
tites ,  produced  by  indulgence  a  sort  of  satiety. 

Ere  he  attained  this  indifference,,  however,  he  had  read,  i 
stored  in  a  memory  of  UDConunon  tenacity,  mucheurioqs,  thou 
ill-arranged  and  miscellaneous  information.  In  English  literati 
he  was  master  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton ,  of  our  earlier  dram 
authors,  of  many  picturesque  and  interesting  passages  from  o 
old  historieal  chronicles,  and  was  particularly  well  acquainted  vi 
Spenser,  Drayton,  and  other  poets  who  have  exercised  themstli 
on  romantic  fiction,  of  aU  themes  the  most  fascinating  to  a  youtbi 
imagination ,  before  the  passions  have  roused  themselves,  i 
demand  poetry  of  a  more  sentimental  description.  In  this-  respf 
his  acquaintance  with  Italian  opened  him  yet  a  wider  rangCi.  1 
had  perused  the  numerous  romantic  poems,  which,  from  the  Ht 
ofPulci,  have  been  a  favourite  exercise  ofthe  wits  of  Italy,  « 
had  sought  gratification  in  the  numerous  collections  of  novd 
which  were  brought  forth  by  the  genius  of  that  elegant  thoai 
luxurious  nation ,  in  emulation  of  the  I>ecameroB.  In  clanfa 
literature,  Waverley  had  made  the  usual  progress,  and  read t 
usual  authors;  and  the  French  had  afforded  him  an  alinoat « 
haustless  collection  of  memoirs,  scarcely  more  foithfol  thani 
mances,  and  of  romances  so  well  written  as  hardly  to  he  d 
tinguished  from  memoirs.  The  splendid  pages  of  Froisaart,  wi 
his  heart-stirring  and  eye-dazzliug  descriptions  of  war  and 
tournaments,  were  among  his  chief  favourites;  and  from  thoM 
Brantome  andDe  la  None  he  learned  to  compare  the  wild  andlifl 
yet  superstitions  character  of  the  nobles  of  the  League*  with  I 
stem,  rigid,  and  sometimes  turbulent  disposition  of  the  Haguff 
party.  The  Spanish  had  contributed  to  his  stock  of  chivalroiii  a 
romantic  lore.  The  earlier  literature  of  the  northern  mtioDai 
not  escape  the  study  of  one  who  read  rather  to  awaken  the  imp 
nation  thM  to  benefit  the^  understanding.    And  yet,  luuif| 
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ck  tbtt  i&  known  but  to  &w ,  Edward  Wavoriey  might  josUy  be 
isidered  a»  ignorant,  skice  be  knew  little  of  what  adds  dignity 
man,  and  faalifies  bim  to  support  and  adorn  an  devated  sitnan 
Biasoisietj. 

The  occasonai  attention  of  bis  parants  migbl  indeed  have  been 
serriee ,  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  mind  incidentat  to  aueb  a 
soltory  course  of  readings  But  his  mother  died  in  the  seventh 
ar  after  the  reconciliation  between  the  brothers »  and  Richard 
iverley  bUnaelf»  who,  after  this  event,  resided  more  constantly 
London,  was  too  much  interested  in  bis  own  plana  of  wealth 
t4  andNtton,  to  notice  more  respecting  Edward,  (haa  thi^  he 
IS  ef  a' very  bookish  turn ,  and  probably  dest&aed  to  be  a  bishop, 
he  could  hnve  discovered,  andani^yzed  his  son's  waking  dreaas» 
I  would  have  formod  *  very  different  condkision. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Castle-Building. 

I  BATS  already  hinted ,  that  the  dainty,  squeamish,  andiasti-^ 
OQS  taste  acquired  by  a  surfeit  of  idle  reading ,  had  not  only  ren* 
»ed  our  hero  unfit  for  serious  and  sober  study,  but  had  even 
3gnsted  him  in  some  degree  with  that  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
dulged. 

He  was^  in  bis  sixteenth  year,  when  his  habits  of  abstraction 
Ml  love  of  solitude,  became  so  much  marked,  as  to  excite  Sir 
rarard's  affectionate  apprehension.  Be  tried  to  counterbalance 
ese  propensities,  by  engaging  his  nephew  in  field-sports,  which 
id  been  the  chief  (deasure  of  his  own  youthful  days.  But  although 
iward  eagerly  carried  the  gun  for  one  season ,  yet  when  practice 
d  given  him  some  dexterity,,  the  pastime  ceased  to  afford  him 
msement. 

In  the  succeeding  spring,  the  perusal  of  old  Isaac  Walton's 
cioating  volume  determined  Edward  to  become  '*  a  brother  of 
angle «"  1^  of  all  diversions  which  ingenuity  ever  devised  for 
reldief  of  idleness,  fishing  is  the  worst  qualified  to  amuse  a  man 
f  is  at  once  indolent  and  impatient;  and  our  hero's  rod  wa«k 
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speedily  flung  aside.  Society  and  eiample,  whicb, 
any  other  motives,  master  and  sway  the  natnrai  bent 
sions,  might  hare  had  their  usual  effect  upon  the  youthfu 
But  the  neighbourhood  was  thinly  inhabited ,  and  the 
young  squires  whom  it  afforded ,  were  not  of  a  class 
Edward's  usual  companions,  far  less  to  excite  him  t( 
in  the  practice  of  those  pastimes  which  composed  the ! 
siness  of  their  lives. 

There  were  a  few  other  youths  of  better  education , 
liberal  character,  but  from  their  society  also  our  hero  v 
degree  excluded.  Sir  Everard  had,  upon  the  death 
Anne ,  resigned  his  seat  in  Parliament,  and ,  as  his  ag 
und  the  number  of  his  contemporaries  diminished ,  ha 
withdrawn  himself  from  society;  so  that  when,  upon  an; 
occasion ,  Edward  mingled  with  accomplished  and  wei 
young  men  ofhis  own  rank  and  expectations,  he  felt  an 
in  their  company,  not  so  much  from  deficiency  of  infori 
from  the  want  of  the  skill  to  command  and  to  arrange  th 
possessed.  A  deep  and  increasing  sensibility  added  to 
of  society.  The  idea  of  having  committed  the  slightest ! 
politeness,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  was  agony  t( 
perhaps  even  guilt  itself  does  not  impose  upon  some  mit 
a  sense  of  shame  and  remorse,  as  a  modest,  sensitiv 
experienced  youth  feels  from  the  consciousness  of  havinj 
etiquette ,  or  excited  ridicule.  Where  we  are  not  at 
cannot  be  happy;  and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising ,  tl 
Waverley  supposed  that  he  disliked  and  was  unfitted  i 
merely  because  he  had  not  yet  acquired  the  habit  of 
with  ease  and  comfort,  and  of  reciprocally  giving  anc 
pleasure. 

The  hours  he  spent  with  his  uncle  and  aunt  were  ei 
listening  to  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  narrative  old  age. 
there  his  imagination,  the  predominant  faculty  ofhis  i 
frequently  excited.    Family  tradition  and  genealogic 
upon  which  much  of  Sir  Everard's  discourse  turned , 
reverse  of  amber ,  which ,  itself  a  valuable  substance , 
eludes  flies ,  straws ,  and  other  trifles;  whereas  thi 
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being  themselves  iosigDiiicaDt  and  triflitag,  do  nevertbeless  sen^ 

to  perpetuate  a  great  deal  of  what  is  rare  and  valuable  in  ancient 

manners ,  and  to  record  many  curious  and  minute  facts  which 

.eonld  have  been  preserved  and  conveyed  through  no  other  medium. 

If,  therefore ,  Edward  Waverley  yawned  at  times  over  the  dry  de- 

daction  of  his  line  of  ancestors,  with  their  various  intermarriages, 

and  inwardly  deprecated  the  remorseless  and  protracted  accuracy 

with  which  the  worthy  Sir  Everard  rehearsed  the  various  degrees 

of  propinquity  between  the  house  of  Waverley-Honour  and  the 

doughty  barons,  knights,  and  squires,  to  whom  they  stood  allied ; 

if  (aotwithstanding  his  obligations  to  the  three  ermines  passant) 

:     Jm  sometimes  cursed  in  his  heart  the  jargon  of  heraldry,  its  grif- 

r     fins,  its  moldwarps,  its  wyverns,  and  its  dragons,  with  all  the 

r     bitterness  of  Hotspur  himself,  there  were  moments  when  these 

f.     communications  interested  his  fancy  and  rewarded  his  attention. 

■^        The  deeds  of  Wilibert  of  Waverley  in  the  Holy  Land ,  his  long 

I     absence  and  perilous  adventures,  his  supposed  death,  and  his 

(■■.    retom  on  the  evening  when  the  betrothed  of  his  heart  had  wedded 

i^,    the  hero  who  had  protected  her  from  insult  and  oppression  during 

je>    Us  absence;  the  generosity  with  which  the  Crusader  relinquished 

i; !    bb  daims ,  and  sought  in  a  neighbouring  cloister  that  peace  which 

\i    passeth  not  away;  *  —  to  these  and  similar  tales  he  would  hearken 

i{^   till  his  heart  glowed  and  his  eye  glistened.    Nor  was  he  less  affect- 

efA    ^,  when  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Rachel,  narrated  the  sufferings  and 

,  I  Ibrtitade  of  Lady  Alice  Waverley  during  the  Great  Civil  War.  The 

f^   beoefolent  features  of  the  venerable  spinster  kindled  into  more 

•if*    mjestic  expression,  as  she  told  how  Charles  had,  after  the  field 

ni   •'Worcester,  found  a  day's  refuge  at  Waverley-Honour,  and 

kow,  when  a  troop  of  cavalry  were  approaching  to  search  the 

ttinsion.  Lady  Alice  dismissed  her  youngest  son  with  a  handful  of 

j|  Nestles,  charging  them  to  make  good  with  their  lives  an  boor's 

diversion ,  that  the  king  might  have  that  space  for  escape.    *'And, 

Ciodbelp  her,"  would  Mrs.  Rachel  continue,  fixing  her  eyes  upon 

Ike  heroine's  portrait  as  she  spoke ,  '*  full  dearly  did  she  purchase 

tJw  safety  of  her  prince  with  the  life  of  her  darling  child.    They 

*    See  Note  A.    The  Crusader't  return. 
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i>foaght  him  here  a  prisoner,  mortally  woanded;  an 
trace  the  drops  of  his  blood  from  the  great  hall  door  aloi 
gallery ,  and  up  to  the  salooD ,  where  they  laid  him  d 
at  his  mother's  feet*  But  there  vas  comfort  exchaogi 
them;  iorhekoew,  from  the  glance  of  his  mother's  ey 
purpose  of  his  desperate  defence  was  attained.  Ah !  I  r< 
she  continued,  *^ I  remember  well  to  have  seen  one  tba 
loved  him.  Mis&  Lucy  St.  Aubin  lived  and  died  a  m 
sake,  though  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  wealthy 
this  country;  aM  the  world  ran  after  her,  but  she  wo 
moaming  all  her  life  for  poor  William ,  for  they  were 
though  not  married ,  and  died  in  —  I  cannot  think  o 
but  I  rememher,  in  the  November  of  that  very  year, 
found  herself  sinking,  she  desired  to  be  brought  to 
Honour  once  more ,  and  visited  all  the  places  where  sh( 
with  my  grand^uncle ,  and  caused  the  carpets  to  be  rais 
might  trace  the  impression  of  his  blood ,  and  if  tears 
washed  it  out,  it  had  not  been  there  now;  for  there  ws 
eye  in  the  house.  You  would  have  thought,  Edward 
very  trees  mourned  for  her,  for  their  leaves  dropt  a 
without  a  gust  of  wind;  and,  indeed,  she  looked  lik 
would  never  see  them  green  again." 

From  such  legends  our  hero  would  steal  away  to  i 
fancies  they  excited.  In  the  corner  of  the  large  and  soml 
vdth  no  other  light  than  was  afforded  by  the  decaying  br; 
ponderous  and  ample  hearth,  he  would  exercise  for 
internal  sorcery,  by  which  past  or  imaginary  events  arc 
inaction,  as  it  were,  totheeyeofthemuser.  Thenar 
and  fair  array  the  splendour  of  the  bridal  feast  at  Waverl 
the  tall  and  emaciated  form  of  its  real  lord,  as  he  si 
pilgrim's  weeds,  an  unnoticed  spectator  of  the  festivi 
supposed  heir  and  intended  bride ;  the  electrical  shock  < 
by  Uie  discovery;  the  springing  of  the  vassals  to  arms 
nishment  of  the  bridegroom;  the  terror  and  confusion  of 
the  agony  with  which  Wilibert  observed ,  that  her  hear 
consent  was  in  these  nuptials;  the  air  of  dignity,  y 
feeling  with  whii&h  he  flung  down  the  half-drawn  sword,  i 
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iway  for  eyer  from  the  house  of  his  ancestors.  Then  wonld  he 
:haaige  Ike  scene,  and  fancy  would  at  his  wish  represent  Annt 
ftachel's  tragedy.  He  saw  the  Lady  Waveriey  seated  In  Iwr  bower, 
ler  ear  strained  to  every  sound ,  her  heart  throbbing  ii^h  double 
igdny,  now  listening  to  the  decaying  echo  of  the  hoofs  of  the 
luni^B  liorse,  and  when  that  had  died  away,  hearing  in  every 
breece  tiiat  shook  the  trees  of  the  park,  tkie  noise  of  the  remote 
skirmish*  A  distant  sound  is  heard  like  the  rushing  of  «  swoln 
stream;  it  eemes  nearer,  and  Edward  can  plainly  disftinguish  the 
gattopiDg  of  horses^  the  cries  and  shouts  of  men ,  with  straggling 
pistol-shots  between,  rolling  forwards  to  the  hall.  The  lady 
starts  up  —  a  terrified  menial  rushes  in  —  but  why  pursue  such  a 
description? 

As  living  in  this  ideal  world  became  daily  more  delectable  to 
oar  hero,  interruption  was  disagreeable  in  proportion.  The 
extensive  domain  that  surrounded  the  Hall ,  which ,  far  exceeding 
the  dimensions  of  a  park,  was  usually  termed  Waverley-Chase, 
had  originally  been  forest  ground ,  and  still ,  though  broken  by 
eAeasive  glades,  in  which  the  young  deer  were  sporting,  retained 
its  pristine  and  savage  character.  It  was  traversed  by  broad 
aveones,  in  many  places  half  grown  up  with  brush-^wood,  where 
fte  beauties  of  former  days  used  to  take  their  stand  to  see  the  stag 
coarsed  with  grey-hounds,  or  to  gain  an  aim  at  him  with  the 
aeBS-h«w.  In  one  spot,  distinguished  by  a  moss-grown  Gothic 
MODiiment,  yAieh  retained  the  name  of  Queen's  Standing,  Eliza- 
Wth  herself  was  said  to  have  pierced  seven  bucks  with  her  own 
•mws.  This  wns  a  very  favourite  haunt  of  Waverlcy.  At  other 
IfoeS)  with  his  gun  and  his  spaniel ,  which  served  as  an  apology 
toethetis,  md  with  a  book  in  his  pocket,  which  perhaps  served 
a  an  apology  to  himself,  he  used  to  pursue  one  of  these  long 
iveMes,  which,  after  an  ascending  sweep  of  four  miles,  gra- 
ittUy  narrowed  into  a  rude  and  contracted  path  through  the  cliffy 
iiid  woody  pass  called  Mirkwood  Dingle ,  and  opened  suddenly 
8|Mftt  a  deep ,  dark ,  and  small  lake ,  named ,  from  the  same  cause, 
JIKlk«ooi-lf  er e.  There  stood ,  in  former  times ,  a  solitary  tower 
apon  a  rock  almost  surrounded  by  the  water,  which  had  acquired 
iwaama  of  the  Strength  of  Waverley,  because,  iii^cd\^^>Mfift:^ 
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H  had  often  been  the  refuge  of  the  family.  There  in  the  Urns 
York  and  Lancaster,  the  last  adherents  of  the  Red  Rose  wkod«i 
to  maintain  her  cause ,  carried  on  a  harassing  and  predatory  «i 
fare,  till  the  strong-bold  was  reduced  by  the  celebrated  Richaid 
Gloucester.  Here,  too,  a  party  of  cavaliers  long  maintain 
themselves  under  Nigel  Waverley ,  elder  brother  of  that  WiUii 
whose  fate  Aunt  Rachel  commemorated.  Through  these  sea 
kwas  that  Edward  loved  to  **chew  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bit) 
fancy,"  and,  like  a  child  among  his  toys,  culled  and  arrangi 
from  the  splendid  yet  useless  imagery  and  emblems  with  which  1 
imagination  was  stored,  visions  as  brilliant  and  as  fading  as  tlM 
of  an  evening  sky.  The  effect  of  this  indulgence  upon  his  tenq 
and  character  will  appear  in  the  neit  chapter. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Choice  of  a  Prsfession. 

From  the  minuteness  with  which  I  have  traced  Waverlc 
pursuits ,  and  the  bias  which  these  unavoidably  communicated 
his  imagination ,  the  reader  may  perhaps  anticipate ^  in  the  folk 
ing  tale ,  an  imitation  of  the  romance  of  Cervantes.  But  he } 
do  my  prudence  injustice  in  the  supposition.  My  intention  is 
to  follow  the  steps  of  that  inimitable  author,  in  describing  si 
total  perversion  of  intellect  as  misconstrues  the  objects  actoi 
presented  to  the  senses ,  but  that  more  common  aberration  fr 
sound  judgment,  which  apprehends  occurrences  indeed  in  tl 
reality ,  but  communicates  to  them  a  tincture  of  its  own  romai 
tone  and  colouring.  So  far  was  Edward  Waverley  from  expect 
general  sympathy  with  his  own  feelings ,  or  concluding  that 
present  state  of  Uiings  was  calculated  to  exhibit  the  reality  of  th 
visions  in  which  he  loved  to  indulge,  that  he  dreaded  noth 
more  than  the  detection  of  such  sentiments  as  were  dictated 
his  musings.  He  neither  had  nor  wished  to  have  a  confide 
with  whom  to  communicate  his  reveries;  and  so  sensible  was 
of  the  ridicule  attached  to  them,  that,  had  he  been  to  cho 
between  any  punishment  short  of  ignominy ,  and  the  necesslt; 
Sir^og  d  cold  and  composed  acco\LU\  oC  thft  ideal  ^orld  in  wl 
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1  Ae  better  part  of  his  days ,  I  think  he  would  not  have 
d  to  prefer  the  former  infliction.  This  secrecy  became 
precious,  as  he  felt  in  advancing  life  the  influence  of  the 
ing  passions.    Female  forms  of  exquisite  grace  and  beauty 

0  mingle  in  his  mental  adventures ;  nor  was  he  long  with- 
dng  abroad  to  compare  the  creatures  of  his  own  imaginar- 
h  the  females  of  actual  life. 

list  of  the  beauties  who  displayed  their  hebdomadal  finery 
Eirish  church  of  Waverley  was  neither  numerous  nor  select; 
tie  most  passable  was  Miss  Sissly ,  or,  as  she  rather  chose 
illed,  Miss  Cecilia  Stobbs,  daughter  of  Squire  Stubbs  at 
Qge.  I  know  not  whether  it  was  by  the  ^*  merest  accident 
orld ,"  a  phrase  which ,  from  female  lips^  does  not  always 
malice  prepense ,  or  whether  it  was  from  a  conformity  of 
hat  Miss  Cecilia  more  than  once  crossed  Edward  in  his 
e  walks  through  Waverley-Chase.     He  had  not  as  yet 

1  courage  to  accost  her  on  these  occasions ;  but  the  meeting 
without  its  effect.  A  romantic  lover  is  a  strange  idolater^ 
uetimes  cares  not  out  of  what  log  he  frames  the  object  of 
ration;  at  least,  if  nature  has  given  that  object  any  pas- 
•roportion  of  personal  charms,  he  can  easily  play  the 
r  and  Dervise  in  the  Oriental  4ale ,  *  and  supply  her  richly; 
le  stores  of  his  own  imagination,  with  supernatural  beauty,. 
:he  properties  of  intellectual  wealth. 

ere  the  charms  of  Miss  Cecilia  Stubbs  had  erected  her  into 
^e  goddess ,  or  elevated  her  at  least  to  a  level  with  the  saint 
nesake,  Mrs.  Rachel  Waverley  gained  some  intimation 
ietermined  her  to  prevent  the  approaching  apotheosis. 
le  most  simple  and  unsuspicious  of  the  female  sex  have 
ess  them !)  an  instinctive  sharpness  of  perception  in  such 
,  which  sometimes  goes  the  length  of  observing  partialities 
er  existed ,  but  rarely  misses  to  detect  such  as  pass  actually 
heir  observation.  Mrs.  Rachel  applied  herself  with  great 
ce,  not  to  combat,  but  to  elude ,  the  approaching  danger, 
ingested  to  her  brother  the  necessity  that  the  heir  of  his 

*  See  Hoppner's  tale  of  the  Seven  Lovers. 
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lioiise  shouM  see  fiomelliiDg;  more  of  the  worid  Am  was  consisU 
irtUi  consUBt  residefice  -at  Wiiverley^Honoar. 

Sir  Everard  would  not  at  first  listen  to  a  proposal  whf  eft  venl 
separate  his  nephew  from  him.  £dward  was  a  litite  fcoolusli , ! 
admitted;  but  yonth,  he  had  always  heard,  was  Hie  season  i 
learniAf ,  and,  ao  doi:d>t,  when  his  rage  tot  k^ters  was  i%«ted,  • 
his  head  fully  stocked  with  knowledge,  his  nephew  weold^take 
field-sports  and  coantry  business.  JBfe  had  often,  he  said,  liitts 
regretted  that  he  had  not  spent  some limein  study  daiingliis^fvtft 
he  would  neither  have  shot  nor  hunted  with  less  skill,  tfndlieffii| 
have  made  the  roof  of  St.  Stephen's  echolo  lengeroratiofis  thanw< 
comprised  in  those  cealous  Noes ,  with  which ,  when  a  member 
the  House  during  Ctodoiphln's  administration,  he  encovirtei 
every  measure  of  governtnent. 
^  Aunt  Rachers  anxiety,  however,  lent  her  address  to  carry  I 
point.  Every  representative  of  their  house  had  visited  foreign  par 
or  served  His  country  in  the  array ,  before  he  settled  for  life  at  If 
verley^Honoor ,  and  she  appealed  for  the  truth  of  her  assertioa 
thegenealogical  pedigtiee;  an  authority  which  Sir  Everardwasnei 
known  to  contradict.  In  short,  a  proposal  was  made  to  Mr.  Richi 
Waverley ,  that  his  son  should  travel ,  under  the  direction  of  I 
present  tutor ,  Mr.  Pembroke ,  with  a  suitable  allowance  from  i 
Baronet's  liberality.  The  father  ^ mself  saw  no  objection  to  d 
overture ;  but  upon  mentioning  it  casually  at  the  table  of  thea 
nister,  the  great  man  looked  grave.  The  reason  was  explained 
private.  The  unhappy  tarn  of  Sir  Everard's  politics,  theminlsl 
observed,  was  snchas  would  render  it  highly  improper  that  a  yod 
gentleman  of  such  hopeful  prospects  should  travel  ontfaeContim 
with  a  tutor  doubtless  of  his  uncle's  choosing,  and  directing! 
course  by  his  instructions.  What  might  Mr.  Edward  Waveife; 
society  be  at  Paris,  what  at  Rome,  where  all  manner  of  snai 
were  spread  by  the  Pretender  and  his  sons  —  these  were  points  1 
Mr.  Waverley  to  consider.  1%is  he  could  himself  say,  that  hekni 
his Mfl^esty had  such  a  just  sense  of  Mr^  Richard  Waverley'sraefl 
that  if  his  son  adopted  the  army  for  a  fewyears,  a  troop,  hebelkiV 
might  be  reckoned  upon  in  one  of  the  dragoon  regiments  laM 
returned  from  Flanders. 
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t  thas  coDveyed  and  enforced  was  not  to  be  neglected  with 
;  and  Richard  Wayerley,  though  with  great  dread  of 
his  brother's  prejudices ,  deemed  he  conld  not  avoid  ac- 
be  commission  thus  offered  him  for  his  son.  The  truth 
iculated  much ,  and  justly ,  upon  Sir  £verard*s  fondness 
rd,  which  made  him  unliltely  to  resent  any  step  tibathe 
:e  in  due  submission  to  parental  authority.  Two  letters 
id  this  determination  to  the  Baronet  and  his  nephew.  The 
ely  communicated  the  fact,  and  pointed  out  the  neces- 
arations  for  joining  his  regiment.  To  his  brother,  Rich- 
more  diffuse  and  circuitous.  He  coincided  with  him, 
St  flattering  manner,  in  the  propriety  of  his  son's  seeing 
)re  of  the  world ,  and  was  even  humble  in  expressions  of 
for  his  proposed  assistance ;  was,  however «  deeply  con- 
lat  it  was  now ,  unfortunately ,  not  in  Edward's  power 
comply  with  the  plan  which  had  been  chalked  out  by  his 
d  and  benefactor.  He  himself  had  thought  with  pain  on 
inactivity ,  at  an  age  when  all  his  ancestors  had  borne 
en  Royalty  itself  had  deigned  to  inquire  whether  young 
was  not  now  in  Flanders,  at  an  age  when  his  grandfather 
dy  bleeding  for  his  king  in  the  Great  Civil  War.  This  was 
lied  by  an  offer  of  a  troop  of  horse.  What  could  he  do? 
5  no  time  to  consult  his  brother's  inclinations ,  even  if  he 
ft  conceived  there  might  be  objections  on  his  part  to  his 
follovdng  the  glorious  career  of  his  predecessors.  And, 
that  Edward  was  now  (the  intermediate  steps  of  comet 
mant  being overleapt  with  great  agility)  Captain  Waverley, 
ler's  regiment  of  dragoons,  which  he  must  join  in  their 
It  Dundee  in  Scotland  in  the  course  of  a  month, 
rerard  Waverley  received  this  intimation  with  a  mixture 
:s.  At  the  period  of  the  Hanoverian  succession  he  had 
n  from  parliament,  and  his  conduct,  in  the  memorable 
t ,  had  not  been  altogether  unsuspected.  There  were  re- 
private  musters  of  tenants  and  horses  in  Waverley-Chase 
light ,  and  of  cases  of  carbines  and  pistols  purchased  in 
imd  addressed  to  the  Baronet,  but  intercep\«d\^^ \}(i<&\V 
taridiogofSceroftbeeieisey  whowfts«ilet^vc^\^%*«A\ 
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in  a  blanket  on  a  moonless  night,  by  an  association  of  stou 
for  his  officiousness.  Nay ,  it  was  even  said ,  that  at  thi 
Sir  William  Wyndham,  the  leader  ofthe  Tory  party  ^  al 
Sir  Everard  was  found  in  the  pocket  of  his  night-gown, 
was  no*  oyert  act  which  an  attainder  could  be  foundec 
goyernment ,  contented  with  suppressing  the  msurrectio 
felt  it  neither  prudent  nor  safe  to  push  their  vengeance  fa 
against  those  unfortunate  gentlemen  who  actually  took  u 
Nor  did  Sir  Everard's  apprehensions  of  personal  com 
seem  to  correspond  with  the  reports  spread  among  his  W 
hours.  It  was  well  known  that  he  had  supplied  with  mon 
of  the  distressed  Northumbrians  and  Scotsmen,  who,  s 
made  prisoners  atPreston  in  Lancashire,  were  imprisone 
gate  and  the  Marshalsea,  and  it  was  his  solicitor  and  ordic 
sel  who  conducted  the  defence  of  some  of  these  unfortunz 
men  at  their  trial.  It  was  generally  supposed,  however, 
ministers  possessed  any  real  proof  of  Sir  Everard's  access 
rebellion,  he  either  would  not  have  ventured  thus  to 
existing  government,  or  at  least  would  not  have  done  s< 
punity.  The  fbelings  which  then  dictated  his  proceedii 
those  of  a  youn^  man ,  at  an  agitating  period.  Since  tht 
Everard's  jacobitismhad  been  gradually  decaying,  like  a 
burns  out  for  want  of  fuel.  His  Tory  and  High-church 
were  kept  up  by  some  occasional  exercise  at  elections  an< 
sessions ;  but  those  respecting  hereditary  right  were  fa 
sort  of  abeyance.  Yet  it  jarred  severely  upon  his  feelings 
nephew  should  go  into  the  army  under  the  Brunswick  dyi 
the  more  so ,  as ,  independent  of  his  high  and  conscient 
of  paternal  authority ,  it  was  impossible ,  or  at  least  higl 
dent,  to  interfere  authoritatively  to  prevent  it.  This  si 
vexation  gave  rise  tomanypoohs  and  pshaws,  which  wi 
to  the  account  of  an  incipient  fit  of  gout ,  until ,  having  si 
Army  List ,  the  worthy  Baronet  consoled  himself  with 
the  descendants  of  the  houses  of  genuine  loyalty,  Mordaui 
villes ,  and  Stanleys ,  whose  names  were  to  be  found  in 
tary  record ;  and ,  calling  up  all  his  feelings  of  family  gra 
warlike  glory ,  he  concluded ,  with  logic  something  like 
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jhen  war  was  at  hand,  although  it  were  shame  to  be  on  any 
»at  one,  it  were  worse  shame  to  be  idle  than  to  be  on  the  worst 
though  blacker  than  usurpation  could  make  it.  As  for  Aunt 
si,  her  scheme  had  not  eiactl^]^  terminated  according  to  her 
s ,  but  she  was  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  circum- 
;s ;  and  her  mortification  was  diverted  by  the  employment  she 
t  in  fitting  out  her  nephew  for  the  campaign,  and  greatly  con- 
by  the  prospect  of  beholding  him  blaze  in  complete  uniform, 
dward  Waverley  himself  received  with  animated  and  unde- 
surprise  this  most  unexpected  intelligence.  It  was ,  as  a  fine 
sem  expresses  it,  *Mike  a  fire  to  heather  set,"  that  covers  a 
ry  hill  with  smoke ,  and  illumines  it  at  the  same  time  with 
r  fire.  His  tutor,  or,  I  should  say,  Mr.  Pembroke,  for  he 
e  assumed  the  name  of  tutor,  picked  up  aboutEdward's  room 
fragments  of  irregular  verse,  which  he  appeared  to  have  com- 
[  under  the  influence  of  the  agitating  feelings  occasioned  by 
udden  page  being  turned  up  to  him  in  the  book  of  life.  The 
r ,  who  was  a  believer  in  all  poetry  which  was  composed  by 
lends ,  and  written  out  in  fair  straight  lines ,  with  a  capital  at 
;ginning  of  each,  communicated  this  treasure  to  AuntRachel, 
(vith  her  spectacles  dimmed  with  tears,  transferred  them  to  her 
ion-place  book,  among  choice  receipts  for  cookery  and  medi- 
favourite  texts,  and  portions  from  High-church  divines,  and  a 
)ngs ,  amatory  and  jacobitical ,  which  she  had  caroU'd  in  her 
;er  days,  from  whence  her  nephew's  poetical  tentamina  were 
itedwhen  the  volume  itself,  with  other  authentic  records  of  the 
rley  family ,  were  exposed  to  the  inspection  of  the  unworthy 
'  of  this  memorable  history.  If  they  afford  the  reader  no  higher 
ement,  they  will  serve,  at  least,  better  than  narrative  of  any 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  wild  and  irregular  spirit  of  our  hero : — 

Late,  when  the  Autumn  evening  fell 
On  Mirkwood-Mere's  romantic  dell, 
The  lake  return'd ,  in  chasten'd  gleam , 
The  purple  cloud ,  the  golden  beam ; 
Reflected  in  the  crystal  pool , 
Headland  and  bank  lay  fair  and  cool ; 
The  weather-tinted  rock  and  tower , 
Each  drooping  tree ,  each  fairy  flower » 
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So  true,  so  soft,  the  mirror  gave, 
As  if  there  lay  beneath  the  wave « 
Secure  from  trouble ,  toil ,  and  care , 
A  world  than  earthly  world  more  fair. 

But  diistant  winds  began  to  wake, 
And  roused  the  Genius  of  the  Lake! 
He  heard  the  groaning  of  the  oak , 
And  donn*d  at  t)nce  his  sable  cloak , 
As  warrior,  at  the  battle-cry, 
invests  him  with  his  panoply : 
Then  as  the  whirlwind  nearer  press'd , 
He  'gan  to  shake  his  foamy  crest 
O'er  furrow'd  brow  and  blacken'd  cheek, 
And  bade  his  surge  in  thunder  sp«ak. 
In  wild  and  broken  eddies  whiri'd 
Flitted  that  fond  ideal  world , 
And  to  the  shore  in  tumult  tost, 
The  realms  of  fairy  bliss  were  lost. 

Yet,  with  a  stern  delight  and  strange, 
I  saw  the  spirit-stirring  change. 
As  warr'd  the  wind  with  wave  and  wood , 
Upon  the  rain*d  tower  I  stood , 
And  felt  my  heart  more  strongly  bound, 
Besponsive  to  the  lofty  sound , 
While,  joying  in  the  mighty  roar, 
I  monm'd  that  tranquil  scene  no  more. 

So,  on  the  idle  dreams  of  youth , 
Breaks  the  loud  trumpet-call  of  truth , 
Bids  each  fair  vision  pass  away , 
Like  landscape  on  the  lake  that  lay, 
As  fair,  as  flitting,  and  as  frail, 
As  that  which  fled  the  Autumn  gale  — 
For  ever  dead  to  fancy's  eye 
Be  each  gay  form  that  glided  by, 
While  dreams  of  love  and  lady's  charms 
Give  place  to  honour  and  to  arms ! 

In  sober  prose,  as  perhaps  these  verses  intimate  less 
the  transient  idea  of  Miss  Cecilia  Stubbs  passed  from  Ca 
verley's  heart  amid  the  turmoil  which  his  new  destinii 
She  appeared ,  indeed,  in  fall  splendour  in  her  father's 
the  Sunday  when  he  attended  service  for  the  last  time 
parish  church ,  upon  which  occasion ,  at  the  request  o: 
and  Aunt  Rachel ,  he  was  induced  (nothing  loth ,  if  the  t 
be  told)  to  preseBt  himself  in  full  uniform. 
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There  Is  no  better  antidote  against  enterUiiiiDg  too  ki0i  an  opi- 
on  of  others,  than  having  an  excellent  one  of  ourseln^  at  the  very 
me  time.  MissStubbs  had  indeed  summoned  up  eyery  assistance 
tiichart  conld  afford  to  beauty;  but,  alas!  hoop,  patches,  friazled 
cks ,  and  a  new  mantua  of  genuine  French  silk ,  were  lost  upon 
Ifoung  officer  of  dragoons,  who  wore,  for  the  first  time,  his  gold^ 
ced  hat,  jack-boots^  and  broadsword.  I  know  not  whether, 
(e  the  champion  of  an  old  ballad, 

His  heart  vas  all  on  honour  bent, 

He  could  not  stoop  to  love; 
Mo  lady  in  the  land  bad  power 

His  frozen  heart  to  move; 

'  whether  the  deep  and  flaming  bars  of  embroidered  gold ,  which 

)w  feoced  his  breast,  defied  the  artillery  of  Cecilia's  eyes;  but 

'ery  arrow  was  lanched  at  him  in  vain. 

Tet  did  I  mark  vhere  Cupid's  shaft  did  light; 
It  lighted  not  on  little  western  flower, 
But  on  bold  yeoman ,  flower  of  all  the  west, 
Hight  Jonas  Gulbertfield,  the  steward's  son. 

Craviog  pardon  for  my  heroics ,  (which  I  am  unable  in  certain 
ises  to  resist  giving  way  to,)  it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  my 
istory  must  here  take  leave  of  the  fair  Cecilia ,  who ,  like  many  a 
aughter  of  Eve ,  after  the  departure  of  Edward ,  and  the  dissi- 
ation  of  certain  idle  visions  which  she  had  adopted,  quietly  con- 
soled herself  with  a  pis-aUer^  and  gave  her  hand ,  at  the  distaoce 
f  six  months,  to  the  aforesaid  Jonas,  son  of  the  Baronet's 
teward ,  and  heir  (do  unfertile  prospect)  to  a  steward's  fortune ; 
resides  the  snug  probability  of  succeeding  to  his  father's  office. 
^U  these  advantages  moved  Squire  Stubbs ,  as  much  as  the  ruddy 
>row  and  manly  form  of  the  snitor  influenced  his  daughter,  to 
hate  somewhat  in  the  article  of  their  gentry;  and  so  the  match 
ras  concluded.  None  seemed  more  gratified  than  Aunt  Rachel, 
rho  had  hitherto  looked  rather  askance  upon  the  presumptuous 
amsel,  (as  much  so,  peradventure,  as  her  nature  would  permit,) 
Dt  who,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  new-married  pair  at 
inrch,  honoured  the  bride  with  a  smile  and  a  profound  courtesyp 
I  presence  of  the  rector,  the  curate,  the  clerks  vidWi^  "viV^V^ 
mgrefation  of  the  united  parishes  of  Wa^erle^  cum'fte^H^tX^^* 
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I  beg  ptrdoQ ,  once  and  for  all ,  of  those  readers  vlio  take 
novels  merely  for  amusement,  for  plaguing  them  so  long  « 
old-fashioned  politics ,  and  Whig  and  Tory ,  and  Hanoverians  i 
Jacobites.  The  truth  is ,  I  cannot  promise  them  that  this  st 
shall  be  intelligible ,  not  to  say  probable ,  without  it.  My  p 
requires  that  I  should  explain  the  motives  on  which  its  action  pi 
ceeded;  and  these  motives  necessarily  avose  from  the  feelin 
prejudices,  and  parties,  of  the  times.  I  do  not  invite  my  1 
readers ,  whose  sex  and  impatience  give  them  the  greatest  rii 
to  complain  of  these  circumstances ,  into  a  flying  chariot  dn 
by  hypogriffs,  or  moved  by  enchantment.  Mine  is  a  hum 
English  post-chaise ,  drawn  upon  four  wheels ,  and  keeping 
majesty's  highway.  Such  as  dislike  the  vehicle  may  leave  it 
the  next  halt ,  and  wait  for  the  conveyance  of  Prince  Hussei 
tapestry ,  or  Malek  the  Weaver's  flying  sentry-box.  Those  ? 
are  contented  to  remain  with  me  will  be  occasionally  exposed 
the  dulness  inseparable  from  heavy  roads,  steep  hills,  sloug 
and  other  terrestrial  retardations;  but,  with  tolerable  horses  2 
a  civil  driver,  (as  the  advertisements  have  it,)  I  engage  to  get 
soon  as  possible  into  a  more  picturesque  and  romantic  country, 
my  passengers  incline  to  have  some  patience  with  me  during 
first  stages.  * 

CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Adieus  of  Waverley. 

It  was  upon  the  evening  of  this  memorable  Sunday  that 
Everard  entered  the  library ,  where  he  narrowly  missed  surpris 
our  young  hero  as  he  went  through  the  guards  of  the  broadsw* 
with  the  ancient  weapon  of  old  Sir  Hildebrand,  which,  be 
preserved  as  an  heir-4oom ,  usually  hung  over  the  chimney  in 
library ,  beneath  a  picture  of  the  knight  and  his  horse,  where 
features  were  almost  entirely  hidden  by  the  knight's  profusion 
curled  hair,  and  the  Bucephalus  which  he  bestt  ode  concealed 

*   These  Introductory  Chapters  have  Veen  a  good  deal  censure* 
tedious  and  unnecessary.    Yet  there  are  circumstances  recorded  in  tt 
wbieb  the  author  has  not  been  able  to  persuade  himself  to  retrac 
CMnceL 
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volamfnons  robes  of  the  Bath  with  which  he  was  decorated. 
'  Everard  entered^  and  after  a  glance  at  the  picture  and  another 
his  nephew,  began  a  little  speech,  which,  howeyer,  soon 
>pped  into  the  natural  simplicity  of  his  common  manner, 
tated  upon  the  present  occasion  by  no  common  feeling, 
iephew,"  he  said;  and  then,  as  mending  his  phrase,  '*My 
&r  Edward,  it  is  God's  will,  and  also  the  will  of  your  father, 
om,  under  God  y  it  Is  your  duty  to  obey ,  that  you  should  leave 
to  take  up  the  profession  of  arms,  in  which  so  many  of  your 
cestors  have  been  distinguished.  I  have  made  such  arrange- 
nts  as  will  enable  you  to  take  the  field  as  their  descendant,  and 
the  probable  heir  of  the  house  of  Waverley;  and,  Sir,  in  the 
d  of  battle  you  will  remember  what  name  you  bear.  And, 
ward ,  my  dear  boy ,  remember  also  that  you  are  the  last  of  that 
«,  and  the  only  hope  of  its  revival  depends  upon  you;  therefore. 
for  as  duty  and  honour  will  permit,  avoid  danger  —  I  mean 
necessary  danger — and  keep  no  company  with  rakes,  gamblers, 
d  Whigs,  of  whom,  it  is  to  be  feared,  there  are  but  too  many 
the  service  into  which  you  are  going.  Your  colonel ,  as  I  am 
formed ,  is  an  excellent  man  —  for  a  Presbyterian :  but  you  will 
member  your  duty  to  God,  the  Church  of  England,  and  the" 
(this  breach  ought  to  have  been  supplied ,  according  to  tjie 
brick,  with  the  word  king;  but  as,  unfortunately,  that  word 
Dveyed  a  double  and  embarrassing  sense,  one  meaning  de  facto, 
d  the  other  dejure,  the  knight  filled  up  the  blank  otherwise)  — 
Ihe  Church  of  England ,  and  all  constituted  authorities."  Then, 
A  trusting  himself  with  any  farther  oratory,  he  carried  his 
^hew  to  his  stables  to  see  the  horses  destined  for  his  campaign, 
iro  were  black ,  (the  regimental  colour,)  superb  chargers  both ; 
e  other  three  were  stout  active  hacks ,  designed  for  the  road ,  or 
r  his  domestics,  of  whom  two  were  to  attend  him  from  the  Hall ; 
(additional  groom,  if  necessary,  might  be  picked  up  in  Scotland. 

*^  You  will  depart  with  but  a  small  retinue,"  quoth  the  Baronet, 
compared  to  Sir  Hildebrand,  when  he  mustered  before  the  gate 
the  Hall  a  larger  body  of  horse  than  your  whole  regiment  con- 
its  of.  I  could  have  wished  that  these  twenty  young  fellows  from 
f  estate »  who  have  inlisted  in  your  troop,  had  bee\x  \.q  m^xO&k 
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with  yoa  on  your  joaroey  to  Scotland.  It  would  h 
something,  at  least;  bat  I  am  told  their  attendance  ' 
thought  unusual  in  these  days,  when  every  new  and  foolis 
is  introduced  to  break  the  natural  dependence  of  the  peo 
their  landlords." 

Sir  Everard  had  done  his  best  to  correct  this  unnatui 
sUion  of  the  times :  for  he  had  brightened  the  chain  of  at 
between  the  recruits  and  their  young  captain,  not  c 
copious  repast  of  beef  and  ale ,  by  way  of  parting  feast 
such  a  pecuniary  donation  to  each  individual,  as  tend 
to  improve  the  conviviality  than  the  discipline  of  thei 
After  inspecting  the  cavalry.  Sir  Everard  again  cond 
nephew  to  the  library,  where  he  produced  a  letter, 
folded,  surrounded  by  a  little  stripe  of  flox-silk,  ace 
ancient  form,  and  sealed  with  an  accurate  impressii 
Waverley  coat-of-arms.  It  was  addressed ,  with  great  i 
**To  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine,  Esq.  of  Bradwardtc 
principal  mansion  of  Tully-Yeolan,  in  Perthshire,  Nort 
These  —  By  the  hands  of  Captain  Edward  Waverley,  e 
Sir  Everard  Waverley,  ofWaverley-Honour,  Bart." 

The  gentleman  to  whom  this  enormous  greeting  was  a 
.ofwiiom  we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  the  sequel,  had 
ar£s  for  the  exiled  family  of  Stewart  in  the  year  1715, 
made  prisoner  at  Preston  in  Lancashire.  He  was  of  a  ve 
family,  and  somewhat  embarrassed  fortune ;  a  scholar, 
to  the  scholarship  of  Scotsmen ,  that  is ,  his  learning  ^ 
diffuse  than  accurate ,  and  he  was  rather  a  reader  thai 
<  marian.  Of  his  zeal  for  the  classic  authors  he  is  said  to  1 
an  uncommon  instance.  On  the  road  between  Pre 
London  he  made  his  escape  from  his  guards ;  but  being  i 
found  loitering  near  the  place  where  they  had  lodged  t! 
night,  he  was  recognized ,  and  again  arrested.  His  cox 
and  even  his  escort,  were  surprised  at  his  infatuation , 
not  help  inquiring,  why,  being  once  at  liberty,  he  had 
the  best  of  his  way  to  a  place  of  safety ;  to  which  he  rep 
he  had  intended  to  do  so ,  but ,  in  good  faith ,  he  had  n 
seek  his  Titos  Livios,  which  he  had  forgot  in  the  ha 
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escape.  *  The  simplicity  of  tliis  sDecdote  struck  tlie  geDtleman, 
who ,  as  vre  before  observed ,  had  managed  the  defence  of  some  of 
those  anfortimate  persons,  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Everard ,  and 
perhaps  some  others  of  the  party.  He  was,  besides,  himself  a 
special  admirer  of  the  old  Patavinian ,  and  though  probably  his 
own  zeal  might  not  have  carried  him  such  extravagant  lengths, 
even  to  recover  the  edition  of  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz,  (supposed 
to  be  the  princeps,)  he  did  not  the  less  estimate  the  devotion  of  the 
North  Briton ,  and  in  consequence  exerted  himself  to  so  much 
purpose  to  remove  and  soften  evidence,  detect  legal  flaws,  et 
cetera ,  that  he  accomplished  the  final  discharge  and  deliverance 
of  Cosmo  Gomyne  Bradwardine  from  certain  very  awkward  con- 
sequences of  a  plea  before  our  sovereign  lord  the  King  in  West- 
minster. 

The  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  for  he  was  generally  so  called  in 
Scotland,  (although  his  intimates,  from  his  place  of  residence, 
used  to  denominate  him  TuUy-Yeolan,  or,  more  familiarly,  Tully,) 
no  sooner  stood  rectus  in  curia ,  than  he  posted  down  to  pay  his 
respects  and  make  his  acknowledgments  at  Waverley-Honour.  A 
congenial  passion  for  field-sports,  and  a  general  coincidence  in 
poKtieal  opinions,  cemented  his  friendship  with  Sir  Everard,  notr« 
withstanding  the  difference  of  their  habits  and  studies  in  other 
particulars:  and,  having  spent  several  weeks  at  Waverley- 
Bonour,  the  Baron  departed  with  many  expressions  of  regard, 
iirmly  pressing  the  Baronet  to  return  his  visit ,  and  partake  of 
the  diversion  of  grouse-shooting  upon  his  moors  in  Perthshire  next 
Mason.  Shortly  after,  Mr.  Bradwardine  remitted  from  Scotland 
a  sum  in  reimbursement  of  expenses  incurred  in  the  King's  High 
Court  of  Westminster,  which  although  not  quite  so  formidable 
tlMo  reduced  to  the  English  denomination,  had,  in  its  original 
i»mi  of  Scots  pounds ,  shillings ,  and  pence ,  such  a  formidable 
allBCt  upon  the  frame  of  Duncan  Macwheeble,  the  laird's  confix 
totial  factor,  baron  bailie,  and  man  of  resource,  that  he  had  a 
It  of  the  cholic  which  lasted  for  five  days,  occasioned,  he  said, 
•olely  and  utterly  by  becoming  the  unhappy  instrument  of  con-* 

*   See  Note  B.    Titui  Liviut, 
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veying  such  a  serious  sum  of  money  out  of  bis  native  country  ii 
the  hands  of  the  false  English.  But  patriotism ,  as  it  is  the  faire 
so  it  is  often  the  most  suspicious  mask  of  other  feelings;  i 
many  who  knew  Bailie  Macwheeble,  concluded  that  his  profi 
sions  of  regret  were  not  altogether  disinterested ,  and  that 
would  have  grudged  the  moneys  paid  to  the  loons  at  Westmiosi 
much  less  had  they  not  come  from  Bradwardine  estate ,  a  fa 
which  he  considered  as  more  particularly  his  own.  But  the  Bai 
protested  he  was  absolutely  disinterested  — 

**  Wo ,  wo ,  for  Scotland ,  not  a  whit  for  me !  '* 

The  laird  was  only  rejoiced  that  his  worthy  friend ,  Sir  Even 
Waverley  of  Waverley-Honour ,  was  reimbursed  of  the  expe 
.diture  which  he  had  outlaid  on  account  of  the  house  of  Bradwi 
dine.  It  concerned,  he  said,  the  credit  of  his  own  family,  ai 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  at  large ,  that  these  disbursemei 
should  be  repaid  forthwith ,  and ,  if  delayed ,  it  would  be  a  matl 
of  national  reproach.  Sir  Everard,  accustomed  to  treat  mu 
larger  sums  with  indifference^  received  the  remittance  of  £^S 
13^.  6(/.,  without  being  aware  that  the  payment  was  an  intern 
tional  concern,  and,  indeed,  would  probably  have  forgot  t 
circumstance  altogether,  if  Bailie  Macwheeble  had  thought 
comforting  his  cholic  by  intercepting  the  subsidy.  A  yearly  iotc 
course  took  place,  of  a  short  letter,  and  a  hamper  or  a  cask 
two,  between  Waverley-Honour  and  Tully-Yeolan,  the  Engli 
eiports  consisting  of  mighty  cheeses  and  mightier  ale,  pheasani 
and  venison,  and  the  Scottish  returns  being  vested  in  grouf 
white  hares,  pickled  salmon,  and  usquebaugh.  All  which  wc 
meant,  sent,  and  received,  as  pledges  of  constant  friendship  ai 
amity  between  two  important  houses.  It  followed  as  a  matter 
course,  that  the  heir-apparent  of  Waverley-Honour  could  a 
with  propriety  visit  Scotland  without  being  furnished  with  credei 
tials  to  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine. 

When  this  matter  was  explained  and  settled,  Mr.  Pembrd 

expressed  his  wish  to  take  a  private  and  particular  leave  of  b 

dear  pupil.  The  good  man's  ex\iotlal\oiis\.o¥.<i^^x^\A^ceservei 

uablemisbed  life  and  morals  >  to  \io\^  l^&x  nXv^  ^\Vcl^\^^  ^V 
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Christian  religion ,  and  to  eschew  the  profane  company  of  scoffers 
andlatitudinarians,  too  much  abounding  in  the  army,  were  not 
nnmiDgled  with  his  political  prejudices.    It  had  pleased  Heaven, 
he  said,  to  place  Scotland  (doubtless  for  the  sins  of  their  ancestors 
in  1642)  in  a  more  deplorable  state  of  darkness  than  even  this 
unhappy  kingdom  of  England.     Here,   at  least,   although  the 
candlestick  of  the  Church  of  England  had  been  in  some  degree 
removed  from  its  place ,  it  yet  afforded  a  glimmering  light ;  there 
was  a  hierarchy ,  though  schismatical ,  and  fallen  from  the  prin- 
ciples maintained  by  those  great  fathers  of  the  church,  Bancroft 
Mdhis  brethren;  there  was  a  liturgy,  though  wofully  perverted 
-    in  some  of  the  principal  petitions.    But  in  Scotland  it  was  utter 
darkness ;  and ,  excepting  a  sorrowful ,  scattered ,  and  persecuted 
.  remnaDt,  the  pulpits  were  abandoned  to  Presbyterians ,  and,  he 
feared,  to  sectaries  of  every  description.    It  should  be  his  duty 
to  fortify  his  dear  pupil  to  resist  such  unhallowed  and  pernicious 
doctrines  in  church  and  state ,  as  must  necessarily  be  forced  at 
times  upon  bis  unwilling  ears. 
Here  he  produced  two  immense  folded  packets,  which  appear- 
I    edeach  to  contain  a  whole  ream  of  closely  written  manuscript. 
;    They  had  been  the  labour  of  the  worthy  man's  whole  life ;  and 
,    never  were  labour  and  zeal  more  absurdly  wasted.    He  had  at  one* 
lime  gone  to  London ,   with  the  intention  of  giving  them  to  the 
,    vorid,  by  the  medium  of  a  bookseller  in  Little  Britain,   well 
I    hnown  to  deal  in  such  commodities,  and  to  whom  he  was  instructed 
lo  address  himself  in  a  particular  phrase ,  and  with  a  certain  sign, 
vhich,  it  seems,  passed  at  that  time  current  among  the  initiated 
Whites.  The  moment  Mr.  Pembroke  had  uttered  the  Shibboleth, 
with  the  appropriate  gesture,  the  bibliopolist  greeted  him,  notr- 
withstanding  every  disclamation,   by  the  title  of  Doctor,   and, 
conveying  him  into  his  back  shop ,  after  inspectiog  every  possible 
>^  impossible  place  of  concealment,   he  commenced:    **Eh, 
doctor  1  —  Well  —  all  under  the  rose  —  snug  —  I  keep  no  holes 
^re  even  for  a  Hanoverian  rat  to  hide  in.    And,  what  —  eh! 
■*»I  good  news  from  our  friends  over  the  waletl  —  Wk^  Vv«  ^^^% 
Ofe  worthy  KiDg  of  France  ?— Or  perhaps  you  we  mot^\»X^^  Vt««\ 
^owe?  it  must  be  Borne  will  do  it  at  last—  the  CWtOsi  m>3&\.>^*^'^ 
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its  candle  at  the  old  lamp.  — Eh  — what,  caotions?  I  Ukt  }« 
the  better;  but  do  fear." 

Here  Mr.  Pembroke  ^ith  some  difficulty  stopt  a  toirent  q| 
interrogations,  eked  out  with  signs,  nods,  and  winks;  andJ 
having  at  length  convinced  the  bookseller  that  he  did  bim  Um 
much  honour  in  supposing  him  an  emissary  of  exiled  royalty,  ht 
explained  his  actual  business.  I 

The  man  of  books  with  a  much  more  composed  air  proeeedii 
to  examine  the  manuscripts.  The  title  of  the  first  was,  '*  A  Dismh 
from  Dissenters,  or  the  Comprehension  confuted;   showing  Ih^ 
Impossibility  ofany  Composition  between  the  Church  aodPuritaiii 
Presbyterians,  or  Sectaries  ofany  Description;  illustrated  frod 
the  Scriptures,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,   and  the  soondail 
Controversial  Divines."    To  this  work  the  bookseller  positivti] 
demurred.    '^  Well  meant,"  he  said,  '* and  learned,  doubtlefli: 
but  the  time  had  gone  by.    Printed  on  small-pica  it  would  mo  to 
eight  hundred  pages,  and  could  never  pay.    Begged  therefore  1^ 
be  excused  —  Loved  and  honoured  the  true  Church  from  his  soul, 
and ,  had  it  been  a  sermon  on  the  Martyrdom,  or  any  twelve-peoD* 
touch -7  why  I  would  venture  something  for  the  honour  oftt 
cloth  —  But  come,  let 's  see  the  other.  *  Right  Hereditary  righted 
—  Ah !  there  's  some  sense  in  this.  Hum  —  hum  —  hum  —  paf 
so  many,   paper  so  much,   letter-press —  Ah  —  I  '11  telly 
though ,  doctor ,  you  must  knock  out  some  of  the  Latin  and  Gre 
heavy ,   doctor ,   damn*d  heavy  —  (beg  your  pardon)  and  if 
throw  in  a  tew  grains  more  pepper  —  I  am  he  that  never  pea( 
my  author  —  I  have  published  for  Drake  andCharlwood  Lav 
and  poor  Amhurst*  —  Ah,  Caleb!  Caleb!  Well,  it  was  as! 
to  let  poor  Caleb  starve ,   and  so  many  fat  rectors  and  sc 
among  us.  I  gave  him  a  dinner  once  a-week ;  but,  Lordlov 
what 's  once  a-week ,  when  a  man  does  not  know  where  to 
other  six  days?  —  Well ,  but  I  must  show  the  manuscript  I 
Tom  Alibi  the  solicitor,  who  manages  my  law  affairs  —  mu 
on  the  windy  side  —  the  mob  were  very  uncivil  the  last 
mounted  in  Old  Palace  Yard  —  all  Whigs  and  Roundhea' 
man  of  them ,  Williamites  and  HanoVer  rats." 

*   See  Note  G.   KickoJOf  dmhurtu 
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t  day  Mr.  Pembroke  again  called  on  the  publisher^  but 
I  Alibi's  advice  had  determined  him  against  ondertalsing 

*'Not  but  what  I  would  go  to  —  (what  was  I  going  to 
e  Plantations  for  the  Church  with  pleasure  —  but,  dear 
have  a  wife  and  family;  but,  to  show  my  zeal,  1 11 
d  the  job  to  my  neighbour  Trimmel  —  he  is  a  bachelor, 
g  off  business ,  so  a  voyage  in  a  western  barge  would  not 
iuce  him."  Bnt  Mr.  Trimmel  was  also  obdurate ,  and 
roke,  fortunately  perchance  for  himself,  was  compelled 
0  Waverley-Honour  with  his  treatise  in  vindication  of 
Ddamental  principles  of  church  and  state  safely  packed 
tie-bags. 

public  were  thus  likely  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefit 
m  his  lucubrations  by  the  selfish  cowardice  of  the  trade, 
roke  resolved  to  make  two  copies  of  these  tremendous 
ts  for  the  use  of  his  pupil.  He  felt  that  he  had  been 
3  a  tutor,  and,  besides,  his  conscience  checked  him 
ing  with  the  request  of  Mr.  Richard  Waverley ,  that  he 
)ress  no  sentiments  upon  Edward's  mind  inconsistent 
)resent  settlement  in  church  and  state.  —  But  now, 
,  I  may,  without  breach  of  my  word,  since  he  is  no 
ler  my  tuition ,  afford  the  youth  the  means  of  judging 
f ,   and  have  only  to  dread  his  reproaches  for  so  long 

the  light  which  the  perusal  will  flash  upon  his  mind. 

le  thus  indulged  the  reveries  of  an  author  and  a  politl- 

darling  proselyte ,  seeing  nothing  very  inviting  in  the 

tracts ,  and  appalled  by  the  bulk  and  compact  lines  of 

cript ,  quietly  consigned  them  to  a  corner  of  his  travel- 

lachers  farewell  was  brief  and  affectionate.  She  only 
ber  dear  Edward,  whom  she  probably  deemed  somewhat 
if  against  the  fascination  of  Scottish  beauty.  She 
lat  the  northern  part  of  the  island  contained  some 
ailies,  but  they  were  all  Whigs  and  Presbyterians  except 
nders ;  and  respecting  them  she  must  needs  say^  there 
0  great  delicacy  among  the  ladies,  where  the  ^eulUm«<CL'^ 
0  was^  asshebadbeenaasfatd,^  tOB&|  \)ki^\t^\,  ^^t\ 
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singular ,  and  not  at  all  decorous.  She  conclude 
with  a  kind  and  naoving  benediction ,  and  gave  the 
as  a  pledge  of  her  regard ,  a  valuable  diamond  ring 
by  the  male  sex  at  that  time ,)  and  a  purse  of  broa 
which  also  were  more  common  Sixty  Years  since  1 
been  of  late. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
A  Horse-Quarter  in  Scotland. 

Thb  next  morning,  amid  varied  feelings,  the  ( 
was  a  predominant ,  anxious,  and  even  solemn  im] 
he  was  now  in  a  great  measure  abandoned  to  his  own 
direction,  Edward  Waverley  departed  from  the  ] 
blessings  and  tears  of  all  the  old  domestics  and  the 
the  village ,  mingled  with  some  sly  petitions  for  sei 
corporalships ,  and  so  forth,  on  the  part  of  those 
that  **  they  never  thoft  to  ha'  seen  Jacob,  and  Giles , 
go  off  for  soldiers,  save  to  attend  his  honour,  as  in 
Edward,  as  in  duty  bound,  extricated  himself  from  t 
with  the  pledge  of  fewer  promises  than  might  have 
from  a  young  man  so  little  accustomed  to  the  world, 
visit  to  London,  he  proceeded  on  horseback,  the 
mode  of  travelling,  to  Edinburgh,  and  from  then 
a  seaport  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Angus-shire,  wher 
was  then  quartered. 

He  now  entered  upon  a  new  world,  where,  f 
was  beautiful  because  all  was  new.  Colonel  Gardii 
manding  officer  of  the  regiment,  was  himself  a  study 
and  at  the  same  time  an  inquisitive,  youth.  In  ] 
tall,  handsome,  and  active,  though  somewhat  ad' 
In  his  early  years,  he  had  been  what  is  called, 
palliative,  a  very  gay  young  man ,  and  strange  stori 
lated  about  his  sudden  conversion  from  doubt ,  if 
to  a  serious  and  even  enthusiastic  turn  of  mind.  It ' 
that  a  supernatural  communication ,  of  a  nature  ol 
the  exterior  senses,  had  produced  this  wonderful 
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Uioughsome  meDtioned  the  proselyte  as  an  enthusiast,  none  hinted 
at  his  being  a  hypocrite.  This  singular  and  mystical  circumstance 
gave  Colonel  Gardiner  a  peculiar  and  solemn  interest  in  the  eyes 
of  the  young  soldier.  *  It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  the  officers 
of  a  regiment ,  commanded  by  so  respectable  a  person ,  composed 
a  society  more  sedate  and  orderly  than  a  military  mess  always 
exhibits;  and  that  Waverley  escaped  some  temptations  to  which 
he  might  otherwise  have  been  exposed. 

Meanwhile  his  military  education  proceeded,    Already  a  good 
horseman,  he  was  now  initiated  into  the  arts  of  the  manege,  which, 
when  carried  to  perfection ,  almost  realize  the  fable  of  the  Centaur, 
the  guidance  of  the  horse  appearing  to  proceed  from  the  rider's 
mere  volition,   rather  than  from  the  use  of  any  external  and 
apparent  signal  of  motion.    He  received  also  instructions  in  his 
field  duty ;  but  I  must  own ,  that  when  his  first  ardour  was  past, 
his  progress  fell  short  in  the  latter  particular  of  what  he  wished 
and  expected.    The  duty  of  an  officer ,  the  most  imposing  of  all 
others  to  the  inexperienced  mind,  because  accompanied  with  so 
much  outward  pomp  and  circumstance ,  is  in  its  essence  a  very 
dry  and  abstract  task ,  depending  chiefly  upon  arithmetical  com- 
binations ,  requiring  much  attention ,  and  a  cool  and  reasoning 
bead  to  bring  them  into  action.     Our  hero  was  liable  to  fits  of 
absence,  in  which  his  blunders  excited  some  mirth,  and  called 
down  some  reproof.    This  circumstance  impressed  him  with  a 
^  painful  sense  of  inferiority  in  those  qualities  which  appeared  most 
to  deserve  and  obtain  regard  in  his  new  profession.     He  asked 
bhnself  in  vain ,  why  his  eye  could  not  judge  of  distance  or  space 
so  well  as  those  of  his  companions;  why  his  head  was  not  always 
'  successful  in  disentangling  the  various  partial  movements  neces- 
sari^to  execute  a  particular  evolution;  and  why  his  memory,  so 
alert  upon  most  occasions ,    did  not  correctly  retain  technical 
phrases,   and  minute  points  of  etiquette  or  field  discipline. 
'Waverley  was  naturally  modest,   and  therefore  did  not  fall  into 
Ibe  egregious  mistake  of  supposing  such  minuter  rules  of  military 
duty  beneath  his  notice,  or  conceiting  himself  to  be  born  a  general, 
'because  he  made  an  indifferent  subaltern.    The  truth  was,  that 

*   See  Mote  P.    Colonel  Oardiner. 
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the  vagae  aod  unsatisfactory  course  of  reading  which  be  hat 
sued ,  working  upon  a  temper  naturally  retired  and  abstr 
bad  given  him  that  wavering  and  unsettled  habit  of  mind, 
is  most  averse  to  study  and  riveted  attention.  Time ,  i 
meanwhile,  hung  heavy  on  his  hands.  The  gentry  of  the  i 
bourhood  were  disaffected,  and  showed  little  hospitality 
military  guests ;  and  the  people  of  the  town ,  chiefly  enga{ 
mercantile  pursuits ,  were  not  such  as  Waverley  chose  to  ass 
witfa^  The  arrival  of  summer ,  and  a  curiosity  to  know  som 
more  of  Scotland  than  he  could  see  in  a  ride  from  his  qvn 
determined  him  to  request  leave  of  absence  for  a  few  weeks 
resolved  first  to  visit  his  uncle's  ancient  friend  and  correspoi 
with  the  purpose  of  extending  or  shortening  the  time  of  hi 
dence  according  to  circumstances.  He  travelled  of  coui 
horseback ,  and  with  a  single  attendant ,  and  passed  his  first 
at  a  miserable  inn ,  where  the  landlady  had  neither  shoi 
stockings ,  and  the  landlord ,  who  called  himself  a  gentl 
was  disposed  to  be  rude  to  his  guest ,  because  he  had  not  be 
the  pleasure  of  his  society  to  supper.  *  The  neit  day,  trav 
an  open  and  unenclosed  country ,  Edward  gradually  apprc 
the  Highlands  of  Perthshire ,  which  at  first  had  appeared  i 
outline  in  the  horizon,  but  now  swelled  into  huge  gigantic  m 
which  frowned  defiance  over  the  more  level  country  th 
beneath  them.  Near  the  bottom  of  this  stupendous  barriei 
still  in  the  Lowland  country,  dwelt  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwi 
of  Bradwardine ;  and ,  if  grey-haired  eld  can  be  In  aught  bel 
there  had  dwelt  his  ancestors ,  with  all  their  heritage ,  sin 
days  of  the  gracious  King  Duncan/ 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  Scottish  Hanor-House  Sixty  Years  since. 

It  was  about  noon  when  Captain  Waverley  entered  the 
gling  village,  or  rather  hamlet,  of  Tully-Veolan ,  close  to 
was  situated  the  mansion  of  the  proprietor.    The  houses  si 
miserable  in  the  extreme,  especially  to  an  eye  accustomed 

*   See  Note  £•    Scottith  Jnnt, 
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g  neatness  of  English  cottages.  They  stood ,  without  any 
;t  for  regularity,  on  each  side  of  a  straggling  kind  of  unpaved 
,  where  children ,  almost  id  a  primitive  state  of  nakedness, 
rawiing,  as  if  to  be  crushed  by  the  hoofs  of  the  first  passing 
Occasionally,  indeed,  when  such  a  consummation  seemed 
ible ,  a  watchful  old  grandam ,  with  her  close  cap ,  distaff, 
tindle,  rushed  like  a  sibyl  in  frenzy  out  of  one  of  these  mise- 
;ells,  dashed  into  the  middle  pf  the  path,  and  snatching  up 
m  charge  from  among  the  sun-burnt  loiterers ,  saluted  him 
sound  cuff,  and  transported  him  back  to  his  dungeon ,  the 
vhite-headed  varlet  screaming  all  the  while  from  the  very  top 
lungs ,  a  shrilly  treble  to  the  growling  remonstrances  of  the 
id  matron.  Another  part  in  this  concert  was  sustained  by 
;essant  yelping  of  a  score  of  idle  useless  curs,  which  followed, 
Qg,  barking,  howling,  and  snapping  at  the  horses'  heels; 
ance  at  that  time  so  common  in  Scotland,  that  a  French  ton- 
vho ,  like  other  travellers ,  longed  to  find  a  good  and  rational 
1  for  every  thing  he  saw ,  has  recorded ,  as  one  of  the  memo- 
I  of  Caledonia,  Uiat  the  state  maintained  in  each  village  a 
3f  curs,,  called  collies ,  whose  duty  it  was  to  chase  the  chevaux 
ite  (too  starved  and  eihausted  to  move  without  such  a  stimu-> 
rom  one  hamlet  to  another,  till  their  annoying  convoy  drove 
to  the  end  of  their  stage.  The  evil  and  remedy  (such  as  it  is) 
list:  but  this  is  remote  from  our  present  purpose,  and  is  only 
n  out  for  consideration  of  the  collectors  under  Mr.  Bent's 
»ill. 

3  Waverley  moved  on,  here  and  there  an  old  man^  bent  as 
by  toil  as  years,  his  eyes  bleared  with  age  and  smoke,  tot- 
to  the  door  of  his  hut,  to  gaze  on  the  dress  of  the  stranger  and 
Tm  and  motion  of  the  horses,  and  then  assembled ,  with  bis 
hours ,  in  a  little  group  at  the  smithy ,  to  discuss  the  proba- 
ss  of  whence  the  stranger  came,  and  where  he  might  be  going, 
s  or  four  village  girls,  returning  from  the  well  or  brook  with 
ers  and  pails  upon  their  heads,  formed  more  pleasing  objects, 
with  their  thin  short-gowns  and  single  petticoats,  bare  arms, 
and  feet,  uncovered  heads  and  braided  hair,  somewhat  re- 
led  Italla^  forms  of  landscape.  PC  or  could  a  lover  of  the  j^fictNi-. 
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resque  baye  challenged  either  the  elegance  of  their  costnBiie,  or 
the  symmetry  of  their  shape ;  although ,  to  say  the  tmth ,  a  mere 
Englishman »  in  search  of  the  covr^fortable ,  a  word  peculiar  ta  his 
native  tongue ,  might  have  wished  the  clothes  less  scanty ,  Um  feet 
and  legs  somewhat  protected  from  the  weather,  the  head  and  een- 
plexion  shrouded  from  the  sun,  or  perhaps  might  even  have  thengM 
the  whole  person  and  dress  considerably  improved ,  by  a  plentlM 
application  of  spring  water,  with  a  quantum  si^fficit  of  soap.  Hw 
whole  scene  was  depressing ;  for  it  argued ,  at  the  first  glance,  M 
least  a  stagnation  of  industry ,  and  perhaps  of  intellect.  Even  ca- 
riosity,  the  busiest  passion  of  the  idle ,  seemed  of  a  listless  eastia 
the  village  of  TuUy-Veolan ;  the  curs  aforesaid  alone  showed  aoj 
part  of  its  activity;  with  the  villagers  it  was  passive.  They  stood 
and  gazed  at  the  handsome  young  officer  and  his  attendant,  bit 
without  any  of  those  quick  motions  and  eager  looks,  that  indicate 
the  earnestness  with  which  those  who  live  in  monotonous  ease  it 
home,  look  out  for  amusement  abroad.  Yet  the  physiognomy  of 
the  people,  when  more  closely  examined ,  was  far  from  exhibitiiig 
the  indifference  of  stupidity;  their  features  were  rough,  but  remark- 
ably intelligent;  grave,  but  the  very  reverse  of  stupid;  andfreo 
among  the  young  women ,  an  artist  might  have  chosen  more  that 
one  model,  whose  features  and  form  resembled  those  of  Ifinem* 
The  children  also ,  whose  skins  were  burnt  black ,  and  whose  hair 
was  bleached  white ,  by  the  influence  of  the  sun ,  had  a  look  aad 
manner  of  life  and  interest.  It  seemed,  upon  the  whole,  astf 
poverty ,  and  indolence ,  its  too  frequent  companion ,  were  eoB^ 
bining  to  depress  the  natural  genius  and  acquired  inforD»atioa  oft 
hardy,  intelligent,  and  reflecting  peasantry. 

Some  such  thoughts  crossed  Waverley's  mind  as  he  paee^  Ui 
horse  slowly  through  the  rugged  and  flinty  street  of  Tslly-yeoiai, 
interrupted  only  in  his  meditations  by  the  occasional  caprioles  wiiel 
bis  charger  exhibited  at  the  reiterated  assaults  of  those  caninete- 
sacks,  the  eolUes  before  mentioned.  The  village  was  more  MB 
half  a  mile  long,  the  cottages  being  irregularly  divided  from  e^' 
other  by  gardens,  or  yards,  as  the  inhabitants  called  Aem^^'if 
different  sizes,  where  (for  it  is  Sixty  Years  since)  the  nowmKam! 
potatee  was  unknown ,  but  thich  were  stored  with  gigaetie  pitfN^ 
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of  kale  or  eolewort,  encircled  with  groves  of  nettles,  and  eihibiled 
here  and  there  a  huge  hemlock ,  or  the  national  thistle,  oversha- 
dowing a  quarter  of  the  petty  enclosure.  The  broken  ground  on 
which  the  village  was  built,  had  never  been  levelled ;  so  that  these 
enclosures  presented  declivities  of  every  degree ,  here  rising  like 
•terraces,  there  sinking  like  tan-pits.  The  dry-stone  walls  which 
fenced ,  or  seemed  to  fence,  (for  they  were  sorely  breached,)  these 
hanging  gardens  of  Tully-Veolan^  were  intersected  by  a  narrow 
lan«  leading  to  the  common  field,  where  the  joint  labour  of  the 
villagers  cultivated  alternate  ridges  and  patches  of  rye,  oats,  barley, 
and  pease,  each  of  such  minute  eitent,  that  at  a  little  distance,  the 
Dnpn>itable  variety  of  the  snrfhce  resembled  a  tailor's  book  of  pat- 
terns. In  a  few  fitvoured  instances,  there  appeared  behind  the 
cottages  a  miserable  wigwam ,  compiled  of  earth ,  loose  stones, 
and  turf,  where  the  wealthy  might  perhaps  shelter  a  starved  cow 
or  sordy  galled  horse.  But  almost  every  hut  was  fenced  in  front 
by  a  huge  black  stack  of  turf  on  one  side  of  the  door,  while  on  the 
other  the  fomtly  dung-hill  ascended  in  noble  emulation. 

About  a  bow-shot  from  the  end  of  the  village  appeared  the  en- 
closiires,  proudly  denominated  the  Parks  of  Tully-Yeolan,  being 
certain  square  fields,  surrounded  and  divided  by  stone  walls  five 
feet  in  height.  In  the  centre  of  the  exterior  barrier  was  the  upper 
gate  of  the  avenue ,  opening  under  an  archway,  battlemented  on 
the  top^,  and  adorned  with  two  large  weather-beaten  mutilated 
masses  of  uprif^t  stone,  which,  if  the  tradition  of  the  hamlet  could 
be  trusted,  had  once  represented,,  at  least  had  been  once  designed 
to  represent,  two  rampant  Bears,  the  supporters  of  the  family  of 
Bradwardine.  This  avenue  was  straight ,  and  of  moderate  length, 
mnning  between  al  double  row  of  very  ancient  horse-chestnuts, 
ptanled  alternately  with  sycamores,  which  rose  to  such  huge  height, 
and  flowiflhed  so  luiuriantly ,  that  their  boughs  completely  over- 
tfched  the  broad  road  beneath.  .  Beyond  these  venerable  ranks, 
aad  rasniog  parallel  to  them ,  were  two  high  walls ,  of  apparently 
1h«  lilM  antiqirity,  overgrown  with  ivy,  honey-sodcle ,  and  other 
dknbing  phiats.  The  avenue  seemed  very  little  trodden,  and 
ehiafly  by  foot-passengers ;  so  that  being  very  broad,  and  enjoying 
•  constant  shade ,  it  was  clothed  with  grass  of  a  deep  and  rich  vecr- 
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dare,  eicepUng  vbere  a  footpath,  worn  by  occasional  pass«nge 
tracked  with  a  natural  sweep  the  way  from  the  upper  to  the  loi 
gate.  This  nether  portal,  like  the  former,  opened  in  front  o 
wall  ornamented  with  some  rude  sculpture ,  with  battlements 
the  top,  over  which  were  seen,  half-hidden  by  the  trees  of  1 
avenue ,  the  high  steep  roofs  and  narrow  gables  of  the  manslc 
with  lines  indented  into  steps ,  and  corners  decorated  with  am 
turrets.  One  of  the  folding  leaves  of  the  lower  gate  was  open ,  a 
as  the  sun  shone  full  into  the  court  behind,  a  long  line  of  briUiaii 
was  flung  upon  the  aperture  up  the  dark  and  gloomy  avenue. 
was  one  of  those  effects  which  a  painter  loves  to  represent,  a 
mingled  well  with  the  struggling  light  which  found  its  way  betwe 
the  boughs  of  the  shady  arch  that  vaulted  the  broad  green  alley. 
The  solitude  and  repose  of  the  whole  scene  seemed  almost  m 
nastic;  and  Waverley ,  who  had  given  his  horse  to  his  servant* 
entering  the  first  gate ,  walked  slowly  down  the  avenue ,  enjoyii 
the  grateful  and  cooling  shade,  and  so  much  pleased  with  the plac 
ideas  of  rest  and  seclusion  excited  by  this  confined  and  quiet  seen 
that  he  forgot  the  misery  and  dirt  of  the  hamlet  he  had  left  behu 
him.  The  opening  into  the  paved  court-yard  corresponded  wi 
the  rest  of  the  scene.  The  house ,  which  seemed  to  consist  of  ti 
or  three  high,  narrow,  and  steep-roofed  buildings ^  projectii 
from  each  other  at  right  angles,  formed  one  side  of  the  enclosnr 
It  had  been  built  at  a  period  when  castles  were  no  longer  necessai^ 
and  when  the  Scottish  architects  had  not  yet  acquired  the  art  < 
designing  a  domestic  residence.  The  windows  were  numberlesi 
but  very  small;  the  roof  had  some  nondescript  kind  of  projectioof 
clilled  bartizans,  and  displayed  at  each  frequent  angle  a  small  iai 
ret,  rather  resembling  a  pepper-box  than  a  Gothic  watch-towfl 
Neither  did  the  front  indicate  absolute  security  from  danger.  Ther 
were  loop-holes  for  musketry ,  and  iron  stancheons  on  the  lowe 
windows,  probably  to  repel  any  roving  band  of  gipsies,  orresis 
a  predatory  visit  from  the  Caterans  of  the  neighbouring  Highlands 
Stables  and  other  offices  occupied  another  side  of  the  square.  Tli 
former  were  low  vaults ,  with  narrow  slits  instead  of  windows 
resembling,  as  Edward's  groom  observed,  ** rather  a  prison f<> 
murderers,  and  larceners,  and  such  like  as  are  tried  at  'sizes,  tba 
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a  plac« for  Christian  catfle/'  Aboye  these  dangeon-lookiog  stabler 
were  granaries,  called  girnels,  and  other  offices,  to  which  there 
was  access  by  outside  stairs  of  heayy  masonry.  Two  battlemented 
vails ,  one  of  which  faced  the  ayenue ,  and  the  other  divided  the 
coart  from  the  garden ,  completed  the  enclosure. 

Nor  was  the  court  without  its  ornaments.  In  one  corner  was 
a  tun-bellied  pigeon-house,  of  great  size  and  rotundity,  resembling 
In  figure  and  proportion  the  curious  edifice  called  Arthur's  OTeo, 
which  would  have  turned  the  brains  of  all  the  antiquaries  in  Eng- 
land ,  had  not  the  worthy  proprietor  pulled  it  down  for  the  sake  of 
mending  a  neighbouring  dam-dyke.  This  dovecot,  oicolumha- 
rium,  as  the  owner  called  it,  was  no  small  resource  to  a  Scottish 
laird  of  that  period ,  whose  scanty  rents  were  eked  out  by  the  con- 
tributions levied  upon  the  farms  by  these  light  foragers ,  and  the 
conscriptions  exacted  from  the  latter  for  the  benefit  of  the  table. 

Another  corner  of  the  court  displayed  a  fountain,  where  a  huge 

bear,  carved  in  stone,  predominated  over  a  large  stone-basin,  into 

which  he  disgorged  the  water.   This  work  of  art  was  the  wonder  of 

the  country  ten  miles  round.    It  must  not  be  forgotten ,  that  all 

sorts  of  bears,  small  and  large ,  demi  or  in  fall  proportion ,  were 

caned  over  the  windows,  upon  the  ends  of  the  gables ,  terminated 

the  spouts ,  and  supported  the  turrets ,  with  the  ancient  family 

motto,  **})it]Dart(r$ar,"  cut  under  each  hyperborean  form.  The 

court  was  spacious,  well  paved,  and  perfectly  clean ,  there  being 

probably  another  entrance  behind  the  stables  for  removing  the 

litter.    Every  thing  around  appeared  solitary,  and  would  have 

Iteen silent,  but  for  the  continued  plashing  of  the  fountain ;  and 

tke  whole  scene  still  maintained  the  monastic  illusion  which  the 

bncy  of  Waverley  had  conjured  up.  —  And  here  we  beg  permission 

to  close  a  chapter  of  still  life.  * 

laa4  CHAPTER  IX. 

More  of  the  Manor-House  and  its  Environs. 
After  having  satisfied  his  curiosity  by  gazing  around  him  for 
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^M  ^^'^'^u^cs*  Waverley  applied  himself  to  the  massive  knocker 

*  See  Note  F.   House  of  TuXly-VtoUti 
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of  the  hall-door,  the  tfchi(ra?e  of  which  bore  the  dftie  IS94. 

no  answer  was  returoed ,  though  the  peal  resounded  tinmiii 

Dumber  of  apartments ,  and  was  echoed  from  the  court-yard  w 

without  the  house,  startling  the  pigeons  from  the  Tenerable  rota 

which  they  occupied ,  and  alarming  anew  even  the  distant  vAl 

curs,  which  had  retired  to  sleep  upon  their  re8pecti?«  daigh 

Tired  of  the  din  which  he  created ,  and  the  nnprofitable  reapoi 

which  it  excited ,  Waverley  began  to  think  that  he  hfid  reached 

castle  of  Orgoglio ,  as  entered  by  the  yictorions  Prince  Avthor, 

When  'gan  he  loudly  through  the  house  to  call, 

But  no  man  eared  to  answer  to  his  cry; 
There  reign'd  a  solemn  silence  over  all , 
Nor  voice  was  heard ,  nor  wight  was  seen  in  bower  or  hall. 

Filled  almost  with  expectation  of  beholding  some  "old, 
man,  with  beard  as  white  as  snow,"  whom  he  might  ques 
concerning  this  deserted  mansion,  our  hero  turned  to  a  little  oa 
wicket-door,  well  clenched  with  iron-nails ,  which  opened  in 
court-yard  wall  at  its  angle  with  the  house.  It  was  only  latcl 
notwithstanding  its  fortified  appearance ,  and ,  when  opened, 
mitted  him  into  the  garden ,  which  presented  a  pleasant  scei 
The  southern  side  of  the  house,  clothed  with  fVuit- trees, 
having  many  evergreens  trained  upon  its  walls ,  extended  its  ii 
gular  yet  venerable  front,  along  a  terrace,  partly  paved,  pa 
gravelled ,  partly  bordered  with  flowers  and  choice  shrubs.  1 
elevation  descended  by  three  several  fliffhts  of  steps,  placed  i|: 
centre  and  at  the  extremities,  into  what  might  be  called  the  gan 
proper,  and  was  fenced  along  the  top  by  a  stone  parapet  wit 
heavy  balustrade ,  ornamented  from  space  to  space  with  huge  g 
tesque  figures  of  animals  seated  upon  their  Iraunches,  among  wli 
the  favourite  bear  was  repeatedly  introduced.  Placed  in  the  mid 
of  the  terrace ,  between  a  sashed-door  opening  from  the  house  i 
the  central  flight  of  steps,  a  huge  animal  of  the  same  species  si 
ported  on  his  head  and  forepaws  a  sun-dial  of  large  circumferei 
inscribed  with  more  diagrams  than  Edward's  mathematics  enali 
him  to  decipher.    ^ 

The  garden,  which  seemed  to  be  kept  with  great  aecur 

*   See  Note  6.    TuUif-reQlan  Garden, 
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boanded  in  fruit-trees,  and  exhibited  a  profusion  of  flowers  and 
vergreens ,  cat  into  grotesque  forms.  It  was  laid  out  in  terraces^ 
rhich  descended  rank  by  rank  from  the  western  wall  to  a  large 
HTOok,  which  had  a  tranquil  and  smooth  appearance,  where  it 
\ened  as  a  boundary  to  the  garden ;  but,  near  the  extremity,  leapt 
n  tumult  over  a  strong  dam ,  or  wear-head ,  the  cause  of  its  tem- 
)orary  tranquillity^  and  there  forming  a  cascade ,  was  overlooked 
)y  an  octangular  summer-house,  with  a  gilded  bear  on  the  top  by 
vay  of  vane.  After  this  feat,  the  brook,  assuming  its  natural 
apid  and  fierce  character ,  escaped  from  the  eye  down  a  deep  and 
RTooded  dell,  from  the  copse  of  which  arose  a  massive,  but  ruinous 
lower,  the  former  habitation  of  the  Barons  of  Bradwardine.  The 
margin  of  the  brook ,  opposite  to  the  garden ,  displayed  a  narrow 
meadow,  or  haugh,  as  it  was  called,  which  formed  a  small  washing'^ 
green;  thebank^  which  retired  behind  it,  was  covered  by  ancient 
trees. 

The  scene,  though  pleasing,  was  not  quite  equal  to  the  gardens 
of  Akina;  yet  wanted  not  the  ''due  donzelette  garrule"  of  that 
enchanted  paradise ,  for  upon  the  green  aforesaid  two  bare-legged 
damsels ,  each  standing  in  a  spacious  tub ,  performed  with  their 
feet  the  office  of  a  patent  washing-machine.    These  did  not,  how- 
ever, like  the  maidens  of  Armida ,  remain  to  greet  with  their  har- 
mony the  approaching  guest,  but,  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of 
a  handsome  stranger  on  the  opposite  side,  dropped  their  garments 
(I  should  say  garment,  to  be  quite  correct)  over  their  limbs,  which 
their  occupation  exposed  somewhat  too  freely ,  and ,  with  a  shrill 
exclamation  of  **Eh,  sirs!"  uttered  with  an  accent  between  mo- 
desty and  coquetry ,  sprung  off  like  deer  in  different  directions. 

Waverley  began  to  despair  of  gaining  entrance  into  this  soli- 
tary and  seemingly  enchanted  mansion ,  when  a  man  advanced  up 
one  of  the  garden  alleys,  where  he  still  retained  his  station.  Trust- 
ing this  might  be  a  gardener ,  or  some  domestic  belonging  to  the 
house,  Edward  descended  the  steps  in  order  to  meet  him;  but  as 
^0  figure  approached,  and  long  before  he  could  descry  its  features, 
lie  was  struck  with  the  oddity  of  its  appearance  and  gestures. 
Sometimes  this  mister  wight  held  his  hands  clasped  over  his  head, 
tte  an  Indian  Jogue  in  the  attitude  of  p«iiMi^^\  %Q)\ft&>SasiK»\A 
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fewuDg  them  perpendicularly,  like  a  pendulum,  on  each  side;  and 
anon  he  slapped  them  swiftly  and  repeatedly  across  his  breast,  like 
the  substitute  used  by  a  hackney-coachman  for  his  usual  flogging 
exercise ,  when  his  cattle  are  idle  upon  the  stand ,  in  a  clear  frosty 
day.  His  gait  was  as  singular  as  his  gestures,  for  at  times  he 
hopp'd  with  great  perseverance  on  the  right  foot ,  then  exchanged 
that  supporter  to  advance  in  the  same  manner  on  the  left,  and  then 
putting  his  feet  close  together ,  he  hopp'd  upon  both  at  once.  His 
attire  also  was  antiquated  and  extravagant.  It  consisted  in  a  sort 
of  grey  jerkin,  with  scarlet  cuffs  and  slashed  sleeves,  showing  t 
scarlet  lining ;  the  other  parts  of  the  dress  corresponded  in  colour, 
not  forgetting  a  pair  of  scarlet  stockings ,  and  a  scarlet  bonnet, 
proudly  surmounted  with  a  turkey's  feather.  Edward ,  whom  he 
did  not  seem  to  observe,  now  perceived  confirmation  in  his  features 
of  what  (he  mien  and  gestures  had  already  announced.  It  was 
apparently  neither  idiocy  nor  insanity  which  gave  that  wild ,  un- 
settled ,  irregular  expression  to  a  face  which  naturally  was  rather 
handsome ,  but  something  that  resembled  a  compound  of  botli, 
where  the  simplicity  of  the  fool  was  mixed  with  the  extravagance  of 
a  crazed  imagination.  He  sung  with  great  earnestness  and  not 
without  some  taste ,  a  fragment  of  an  old  Scottish  ditty : 

*  False  love,  and  hast  thou  play'd  me  this 

In  summer  among  the  flowers  ? 
I  will  repay  thee  back  again 

In  winter  among  the  showers. 
Unless  again,  again,  my  love, 

Unless  you  turn  again; 
As  you  with  other  maidens  rove ) 

I  '11  smile  on  other  men.  < 

Here  lifting  up  his  eyes,  which  had  hitherto  been  fixed  i0 
observing  how  his  feet  kept  time  to  the  tune,  he  beheld  Waverley^ 
and  instantly  doff'd  his  cap ,  with  many  grotesque  signals  of  sur^ 
prise,  respect,  and  salutation.    Edward,  though  with  little  hop^ 
of  receiving  an  answer  to  any  constant  question,  requested  to  knot 
whether  Mr.  Bradwardine  were  at  home,  or  where  he  could  fin* 
any  of  the  domestics.    The  questioned  party  replied,  —  and.  Ilk 
the  witch  of  Thalaba ,  **  still  his  speech  was  song,"  — 

,     *  This  is  a  genuine  ancient  fragment,  with  some  alteration  int' 
laat  two  lines. 
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The  Knight  *8  to  the  mountaiii 

His  bugle  to  wind ; 
The  Lady  's  to  greenwood 

Her  garland  to  bind. 
The  bower  of  Burd  Ellen 

Has  moss  on  the  floor, 
That  the  step  of  Lord  WiUiam 

Be  silent  and  sure. 

This  conveyed  no  ioformatioQ ,  and  Edward,  repeating  hid 

aeries,  received  a  rapid  answer,  in  which,  from  the  haste  and 

ecaliarity  of  the  dialect,  the  word  **  butler"  was  alone  intelligible. 

iTaverley  th^n  reqaested  to  see  the  butler ;  upon  which  the  fellow, 

1th  a  knowing  look  and  nod  of  intelligence ,  made  a  signal  to 

Idward  to  follow,  and  began  to  dance  and  caper  down  the  alley  up 

rhich  he  had  made  his  approaches.  —  A  strange  guide  this, 

bought  Edward,  and  not  much  unlike  one  of  Shakespeare's  roynish 

lowns*    I  am  not  over  prudent  to  trust  to  his  pilotage ;  but  wiser 

oen  have  been  led  by  fools.  —  By  this  time  he  reached  the  bottom 

f  the  alley^  where,  turning  short  on  a  little  parterre  of  flowers, 

irouded  from  the  east  and  north  by  a  close  yew  hedge ,  he  found 

I  old  man  at  work  without  his  coat,  whose  appearance  hovered 

tween  that  of  an  upper  servant  and  gardener ;  his  red  nose  and 

Hied  shirt  belonging  to  the  former  profession ;  his  hale  and  sun- 

rnt  visage ,  with  his  green  apron ,  appearing  to  indicate 

Old  Adam's  likeness,  set  to  dress  this  garden. 

The  major-domo,  for  such  he  was,  and  indisputably  the  second 

.er  of  state  in  the  barony,  (nay,  as  chief  minister  of  the  inte^ 

.  superior  even  to  Bailie  Macwheeble ,  in  his  own  department 

e  kitchen  and  cellar,)  —  the  major-domo  laid  down  his  spade, 

ed  on  his  coat  in  haste ,  and  with  a  wrathful  look  at  Edward's 

' ,  probably  excited  by  his  having  introduced  a  stranger  while 

s  engaged  in  this  laborious,  and,  as  he  might  suppose  it, 

jing  office ,  requested  to  know  the  gentleman's  commands. 

informed  that  he  wished  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  master^ 

Is  name  was  Waverley,  and  so  forth,  the  old  man's  coun- 

s  assumed  a  great  deal  of  respectful  importance.     "He 

ake  it  upon  his  conscience  to  say,  his  honour  would  have 

Qg  pleasure  in  seeing  him.  Would  aotMx*^  VH^\\v\^<i^v^ 
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some  refreshment  after  his  journey?  His  honour  was  with  iIm 
folk  who  were  getting  doon  the  dark  hag ;  the  twa  gardener  lid 
(an  emphasis  on  the  word  twa)  had  been  ordered  to  attend  him 
and  he  had  been  just  amusing  himself  in  the  meantime  with  dres» 
Ing  Miss  Rose's  flower-bed,  that  he  might  be  near  to  receive  hi 
honour's  orders ,  if  need  were;  he  was  very  fond  of  a  garden,  hi 
had  little  time  for  such  divertisements." 

**He  canna  get  it  wroucht  in  abune  twa  days  in  the  week  atn 
rate  whatever ,  *'  said  Edward's  fantastic  conductor. 

A  grim  look  from  the  butler  chastised  his  interference ,  and  b 
commanded  him ,  by  the  name  of  David  Gellatley,  in  a  tone  whic 
admitted  no  discussion ,  to  look  for  his  honour  at  the  dark  ha( 
and  tell  him  there  was  a  gentleman  from  the  south  had  arrived  i 
the  Ha\ 

*  *  Can  this  poor  fellow  deliver  a  letter  7  '*  asked  Edward. 

"  With  all  fidelity,  Sir ,  to  any  one  whom  he  respects.  I  woid 
hardly  trust  him  with  a  long  message  by  word  of  mouth  —  thong 
be  is  more  knave  than  fool.  *' 

Waverley  delivered  his  credentials  to  Mr.  Gellatley,  who  seeme 
to  confirm  the  butler's  last  observation ,  by  twisting  his  feature 
at  him,  when  he  was  looking  another  way,  into  the  resemblane 
of  the  grotesque  face  on  the  bole  of  a  German  tobacco-pipe;  afke 
which,  with  an  odd  cong^  to  Waverley ,  he  danced  off  to  discharg 
bis  errand. 

**  He  is  an  innocent ,  Sir ,"  said  the  butler ;  <*  there  is  one  sod 
In  almost  every  town  in  the  country ,  but  ours  is  brought  far  ben 
He  used  to  work  a  day's  turn  weel  eneugh ;  but  be  help'd  Blla 
Rose  when  she  was  flemit  with  the  Laird  of  Killancureit's  nev 
English  bull,  and  since  that  time  we  ca'  bim  Davie  Do-litde; 
Indeed  we  might  ea'  him  Davie  Do-naething,  for  since  he  got  tbii 
gay  clothing ,  to  please  his  honour  and  my  young  mistress ,  (greil 
folks  will  have  their  fancies,)  he  has  done  naething  but  dance  of 
and  down  about  the  toun,  without  doing  a  single  turn,  unMi 
trimming  the  laird's  fishing-wand  or  busking  his  flies ,  or  may-b< 
catching  a  dish  of  trouts  at  an  orra-tlme.  But  here  comes  WM 
Rose,  who,  I  take  burden  upon  me  for  her  will  be  especial  (ji^ 
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(o  see  one  of  the  house  of  Waverley  «t  her  fother's  mansion  of 
raUj-Yeolan/' 

But  Rose  Bradwardine  deserves  better  of  her  unworthy  histo^ 
riAD^  tiMn  to  be.iotrodaoed  at  the  end  of  a  chapter. 

In  Che  meanwhile  it  may  he  noticed ,  that  Weaveriey  learned 
iwQ  things  from  this  coUoqny ;  that  in  Scotland  a  single  honse  was 
called  a  ^ouvi^  and  a  natural  fool  an  imiocenf.  * 

CHAPTER   X. 

Rose  Bradwardine  and  her  Father. 

Hiss  Brajdwabdikb  was  but  seventeen;  yet,  at  the  last 
races  of  the  county  town  of — ,  upon  her  health  being  proposed 
imoog  a  round  of  beauties,  the  Laird  of  Bumperquaigh,  perma- 
Dent  toast-master  and  croupier  of  the  Bautherwhillery  Club ,  not 
only  said  More  to  the  pledge  in  a  pint  bumper  of  Bourdeaux ,  but, 
ere  pouring  forth  the  libation,  denominated  the  divinity  to  whom 
it  was  dedicated,  *'  the  Rose  of  TuUy-VeoIan ; "  upon  which  festive 
occasion ,  three  cheers  were  given  by  all  the  sitting  members  of 
that  respectable  society,  whose  throats  the  wine  had  left  capable 
of  such  exertion.  Nay,  I  am  well  assured ,  that  the  sleeping 
partners  of  the  company  snorted  applause,  and  that  although 
strong  bumpers  and  weak  brains  had  consigned  two  or  three  to 
the  floor,  yet  even  these,  fallen  as  they  were  from  their  high 
estate,  and  weltering  —  I  will  carry  the  parody  no  farther  — 
ottered  divers  inarticulate  sounds ,  intimating  their  assent  to  the 
motion. 

Such  unanimous  applause  could  notbe  extorted  but  by  acknow- 
ledged merit;  and  Rose  Bradwardine  not  only  deserved  it,  but 
Also  the  approbation  of  much  more  rational  persons  than  the 
l^QtherwhiUery  Club  could  have  mustered,  even  before  discussion 
of  the  first  magnum.  She  was  Indeed  a  very  pretty  girl  of  the 
^ttish  cast  of  beauty,  that  is,  with  a  profusion  of  hair  ofpaley 
sold,  and  a  skin  like  the  snow  of  her  own  mountains  in  whiteness. 
Tet  she  had  not  a  pallid  or  pensive  cast  of  countenance ;  her 
Stores ^  as  well  as  her  temper,  had  a  lively  expression;  her 

*   See  Note  H.    FamUy*F9oh^ 
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eompleiioo,  tboagh  not  florid,  was  so  pure  as  to  seem  tr 
and  the  slightest  emotion  sent  her  ¥^hole  blood  at  once 
and  neck.  Her  form ,  though  under  the  common  si» 
markably  elegant,  and* her  motions  light,  easy,  and 
rassed.  She  came  from  another  part  of  the  garden 
Captain  Waverley,  with  a  manner  that  hoTered  betwee 
ness  and  courtesy. 

The  first  greetings  past,  Edward  learned  from  he 
dark  hag y  which  had  somewhat  puzzled  him  in  the  butlei 
of  his  master's  avocation ,  had  nothing  to  do  either  wi 
cat  or  a  broomstick,  but  was  simply  a  portion  of  oak  cc 
was  to  be  felled  that  day.  She  offered,  with  diffident  < 
show  the  stranger  the  way  to  the  spot,  which,  it  seems 
far  distant;  but  they  were  prevented  by  the  appearai 
Baron  of  Bradwardine  in  person,  who,  summoned 
Gellatley,  now  appearead,  '^  on  hospitable  thoughts  inte 
ing  the  ground  at  a  prodigious  rate  with  swift  and  lot 
which  reminded  Waverley  of  the  seven-league  boots  of  tl 
fable.  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  athletic  figure,  old,  im 
grey-haired,  but  with  every  muscle  rendered  as  tougl 
cord  by  constant  exercise.  He  was  dressed  carelessly , 
like  a  Frenchman  than  an  Englishman  of  the  period,  i 
his  hard  features  and  perpendicular  rigidity  of  stature 
some  resemblance  to  a  Swiss  officer  of  the  guards,  who  h 
9ome  time  at  Paris,  and  caught  the  cojft/me,  but  not  t 
manner,  of  its  inhabitants.  The  truth  was,  that  his  Ian 
habits  were  as  heterogeneous  as  his  external  appearance. 

Owing  to  his  natural  disposition  to  study,  or  perhap: 
general  Scottish  fashion  of  giving  young  men  of  rank  a 
cation ,  be  had  been  bred  with  a  view  to  the  bar.  But  t 
pf  his  family  precluding  the  hope  of  his  rising  in  that  p 
Bfr.  Bradwardine  travelled  with  high  reputation  for  sevi 
and  made  some  campaigns  in  foreign  service.  After  hi 
^th  the  law  of  high  treason  in  1715 ,  he  had  lived  in  n 
conversing  almost  entirely  with  those  of  his  own  princip 
vicinage.  The  pedantry  of  the  lawyer,  superiodnced 
military  pride  of  the  soldier ,  might  remind  a  modern  < 
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f  the  zealous  volunteer  senice,  when  the  bar-gown  of  onr  plear 
ers  was  often  flung  over  a  blazing  uniform.  To  this  must  be 
dded  the  prejudices  of  ancient  birth  and  Jacobite  politics,  greatly 
•trengthened  by  habits  of  solitary  and  secluded  authority,  which, 
liough  exercised  only  within  the  bounds  of  his  half-cultivated 
state,  was  there  indisputable  and  undisputed.  For,  as  he  used 
to  observe,  **the  lands  of  Bradwardine,  Tully-Yeolan,  and  others, 
iud  been  erected  into  a  free  barony  by  a  charter  from  David  the 
fitsif  eum  liberali  potest,  hahendi  curias  etjtisticiaSf  cum  fossa  et 
(brea  (lib  pit  and  gallows)  et  saka  et  soka,  et  thol  et  theam,  et  in-^ 
feng-tidtfet  outfong-thief^  sive  hand-hahend,  sive  bak-barand,*' 
Ihepeculiarmeaningof  all  these  cabalistical  words  few  or  none  could 
explain;  but  they  implied,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  Baron  of 
Bradwardfne  might,  incase  of  delinquency,  imprison,  try,  and 
execute  his  vassals  at  his  pleasure.  Like  James  the  First,  however, 
the  present  possessor  of  this  authority  was  moKlB  pleased  in  talking 
about  prerogative  than  in  exercising  it;  and  excepting  that  he  im- 
prisoned two  poachers  in  the  dungeon  of  the  old  tower  of  Tully- 
Teolan,  where  they  were  sorely  frightened  by  ghosts,  and  almost 
eaten  by  rats,  and  that  he  set  an  old  woman  in  the  jougs  (or 
Scottish  pillory)  for  saying  'Hhere  were  mair  fules  in  the  laird's  ha' 
house  than  Davie  Grellatley,"  I  do  not  learn  that  he  was  accused 
of  abusing  his  high  powers.  Still ,  however,  the  conscious  pride 
ofpossessing  them  gave  additional  importance  to  his  language  and 
deportment. 

At  his  first  address  to  Waverley ,  it  would  seem  that  the  hearty 
pleasure  he  felt  to  behold  the  nephew  of  his  friend  had  somewhat 
discomposed  the  stiff  and  upright  dignity  of  the  Baron  of  Brad- 
vardine's  demeanour,  for  the  tears  stood  in  the  old  gentleman's 
eyes,  when,  having  first  shaken  Edward  heartily  by  the  hand  in 
the  English  fashion ,  he  embraced  him  drla-mode  Frangoise ,  and 
kissed  him  on  both  sides  of  his  face ;  while  the  hardness  of  his 
gripe,  and  the  quantity  of  Scotch  snuff  which  his  accolade  com- 
nonicated ,  called  corresponding  drops  of  moisture  to  the  eyes  of 
Us  guest, 

«<Upon  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,"  he  said,  **but  it  makes 
me  young  again  to  see  you  here ,  Mr.  Waverley !    A  worthy  scion 
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of  the  old  stock  of  Waveriey-Honoar  —  spes  altera ,  as  kffa 
it  —  and  you  have  the  look  of  the  old  line,  Captain  Wi 
not  so  portly  yet  as  my  old  friend  Sir  Everard  —  mats  eela  i 
avee  ie  tenu ,  as  my  Dutch  acquaintance ,  Baron  Kikkiti 
said  of  the  sagesse  of  Madame  son  ipotise.  —  And  so  i 
mounted  the  cockade?  Right,  right;  though  I  could  hate 
ihe  colour  different,  and  so  I  would  ha'  deemed  might  Sit  E 
Bat  no  more  of  that;  I  am  old,  and  times  are  changed;  - 
how  does  the  worthy  knight  baronet ,  and  the  fair  Bf  rs.  I 
—  Ah,  ye  laugh,  young  man!  In  truth  she  was  the  fa 
Rachel  in  the  year  of  grace  seventeen  hundred  and  siilee 
time  passes  —  et  singula  pradantur  anni  —  that  is  most  < 
But  once  again  ye  are  most  heartily  welcome  to  my  poer  h< 
Tully-Teolan !  —  Hie  to  the  house,  Rose ,  and  see  that  Ak 
Saunderson  looks  out  the  old  Chateau  Margoux,  whieiK 
from  Bourdeaux  to  Dundee  in  the  year  1713." 

Rose  tripped  off  demurely  enough  till  she  Pufntd  tl 
corner,  and  then  ran  with  the  speed  of  a  fairy,  that  sh< 
gain  leisure ,  ffter  discharging  her  father's  commission , 
her  own  dress  in  order,  and  produce  all  her  littie  fine 
occupation  for  which  the  approaching  dinner-hour  left  Init 
time. 

'*  We  cannot  rival  the  luxuries  of  your  English  table ,  i 
Waverley,  or  give  you  the  epulce  lautiores  of  Waverley-Hoi 
I  say  epulcB  rather  than  prandium ,  because  the  latter  pi 
popular ;  Ejmla  ad  senattim ,  prandium  vero  adpopuhan  < 
says  Suetonius  Tranquillus.  But  I  trust  ye  wtil  apphi 
Bourdeaux ;  c*est  des  dome  oreilles ,  as  Captain  Tlnsauf  t 
say  —  rinum  prima  notes ,  the  Principal  of  St.  Antire^  di 
na(#d  it.  Ai^ ,  once  more ,  Captain  Waverlef ,  right  gfii 
that  ye  are  here  to  drink  the  best  my  cellar  can  nuAm 
coming.*' 

This  speech,  with  the  necessary  interjeetfonal  answrt^ 
tiofued  from  the  lower  alley  where  they  met,  upi^thedboi 
house,  where  four  or  Ove  servants  in  old-fashioned  liveries,] 
by  Alexander  Saunderson,  the  busier,  who  now  boreira^fe 
the  sable  stains  of  the  garden ,  received  them  la  graM^etiii 
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In  an  old  hall  hong  round  with  pikes  and  with  bows , 

With  old  buc\ders  and  corslets  that  had  borne  many  shrewd  blows. 

wait  mnch  ceremony,  and  still  more  real  kindness,  the  Baron, 
irithoot  stopping  in  any  intermediate  apartment,  conducted  his 
l^aest  through  sereral  into  the  great  dining  parlonr,  vainscotted 
arith  black  oak ,  and  bong  round  with  the  pictures  of  his  ancestry, 
irhere  a  table  was  set  forth  in  form  for  six  persons ,  and  an  old- 
bshioned  hcaufet  displayed  all  the  ancient  and  massive  plate  of 
the  Bradwardine  family.  A  bell  was  now  heard  at  the  head  of  the 
B?enae ;  lor  an  old  man ,  who  acted  as  porter  upon  gala  days ,  bad 
caught  the  alarm  gi?en  by  Waverley's  arrival ,  and ,  repairing  to 
his  post ,  announced  the  arrivri  of  other  guests. 

These ,  as  the  Baron  assured  bis  young  fViend ,  were  very  esti- 
mable persons.  '*Tlt^e  was  the  young  Laird  of  Balmawhapple, 
a  Falconer  by  surname^,  of  the  house  of  Gleofarqubar,  given  right 
Auch  to  field-sports  -^^  gattdet  equis  et  caniUus  —  but  a  very 
ifisereet  young  gentleman.  Then  there  was  the  Laird  of  Killan- 
cureit,  iHio  bad  devoted  his  leisure  untiU  tillage  and  agriculture, 
tttd  boasted  himself  to  be  possessed  of  a  bull  of  matchless  merit, 
brought  from  the  county  of  Devon  (the  Damnonia  of  the  Romans, 
if  we  can  trust  Robert  of  Cirencester).  He  is ,  as  ye  may  well 
suppose  from  such  a  tendency ,  but  of  yeoman  eitraction  —  serva- 
hit  odorem  testa  diu  —  and  I  believe,  between  ourselves,  his 
grandsire  was  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  Border  —  one  Bullsegg, 
who  came  hither  as  a  steward »  or  bailiff,  or  ground-officer,  or 
something  in  that  department,  to  the  last  Girnigo  of  Killancureit, 
who  died  of  an  atrophy.  After  his  master's  death,  Sir,  —  ye  would 
hardly  believe  such  a  scandal,  —  but  this  Bullsegg,  being  portly 
and  comely  of  aspect,  intermarried  with  the  lady  dowager,  who 
Was  young  and  amorous,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  estate, 
which  devolved  on  this  unhappy  woman  by  a  settlement  of  her 
lunwhile  husband,  in  direct  contravention  of  an  unrecorded  taillie, 
and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  disponer's  own  flesh  and  blood,  in  the 
l^rson  of  bis  natural  heilr  and  seventh  cousin ,  Girnigo  of  Tipper- 
kewit,  whose  family  was  so  reduced  by  the  ensuing  law-suit,  that 
ifo  representative  is  now  serving  as  a  private  gentleman-sentinel 
in  tbe  JBQghlaad  Black  Watch.    But  this  gentleman ,  Mr.  Bullsegg 
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of  Killancnreit  that  now  is,  has  good  blood  in  his  teins 
mother  and  grandmother,  who  were  both  of  the  family  of! 
tillim ,  and  he  is  well  liked  and  looked  upon ,  and  knows  I 
place.  And  God  forbid.  Captain  Waverley ,  that  we  of  irrei 
able  lineage  should  exult  over  him,  when  it  may  be,  tha 
eighth ,  ninth ,  or  tenth  generation ,  his  progeny  may  ran 
manner,  with  the  old  gentry  of  the  country.  Bank  and  ac 
Sir,  should  be  the  last  words  in  the  months  of  ns  of  unble 
race  —  vix  ea  nostra  vocOf  as  Naso  saith.  There  is ,  besi 
clergyman  of  the  true  (tl^ough  suffering)  Episcopal  Chi 
Scotland.  He  was  a  confessor  in  her  cause  after  the  yea 
when  a  Whiggish  mob  destroyed  his  meeting-house ,  tore  I 
plice,  and  plundered  his  dwelling-house  of  four  siWer  i 
intromittiog  also  with  his  mart  and  his  meal-ark ,  and  w 
barrels,  one  of  single,  and  one  of  double  ale,  besides  three 
of  brandy.*  My  Baron-Bailie  and  doer,  Mr.  Duncan  Macw 
is  the  fourth  on  our  list.  There  is  a  question ,  owing  to  th< 
titude  of  ancient  orthography ,  whether  he  belongs  to  the 
Wheedle  or  of  Quibble ,  but  both  haye  produced  persons  e 
in  the  law."  -^ 

As  such  he  described  them  by  person  and  name, 
They  enter'd ,  «nd  dinner  was  served  as  they  came. 

CHAPTER  XI, 

The  Banquet. 

Thb  entertainment  was  ample,  and  handsome,  accon 
the  Scottish  ideas  of  the  period ,  and  the  guests  did  great  1 
to  it.  The  Baron  eat  like  a  famished  soldier ,  the  Laird  of] 
whapple  like  a  sportsman ,  Bnllsegg  of  Killancureit  like  a  I 
Waverley  himself  like  a  traveller,  and  Bailie  Macwheeble 
four  together;  though ,  either  out  of  more  respect ,  or  in  o 
preserve  that  proper  declination  of  person  which  showed  t 
that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  his  patron ,  he  sat  upon  the  ( 
his  chair,  placed  at  three  feet  distance  from  the  table,  and  ac 
a  communication  with  his  plate  by  projecting  his  person  toi 

*    See  Mote  I,    F^UcopaKiltrgy  of  Scotland^ 
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a  a  line  which  obliqued  from  the  bottom  of  his  spine ,  so  that  the 
»e£soii  who  sat  opposite  to  him  could  only  see  ^e  foretop  of  his 
iding  periwig. 

This  stooping  position  might  have  been  inconvenient  to  another 
lerson;  but  long  habit  made  it,  whether  seated  or  walking,  per- 
ectly  easy  to  the  worthy  Bailie.  In  the  latter  posture,  it  occa- 
sioned, no  doubt,  an  unseemly  projection  of  the  person  towards 
hose  who  happened  to  walk  behind;  but  those  being  at  all  times 
lis  inferiors,  (for  Mr.  Macwheeble  was  very  scrupulous  in  giving 
;)laee  'to  all  others,)  he  cared  very  little  what  inference  of  con- 
tempt or  slight  regard  they  might  derive  from  the  circumstance. 
Hence  9  when  he  waddled  across  the  court  to  and  from  his  old 
$rey  pony,  be  somewhat  resembled  a  turnspit  walking  upon  its 
iind  legs. 

The  Donjuring  clergyman  was  a  pensive  and  interesting  old 
man ,  with  much  the  air  of  a  suflferer  for  conscience  sake.  He 
was  one  of  those. 

Who ,  undepriyed ,  their  benefice  forsook. 
For  this  whim,  when  the  Baron  was  out  of  hearing,  the  Bailie 
ased  sometimes  gently  to  rally  Mr.  Bubrick ,  upbraiding  him  with 
the  nicety  of  his  scruples.  Indeed,  it  must  be  owned,  Uiat  he 
himself,  though  at  heart  a  keen  partisan  of  the  exiled  family ,  had 
kept  pretty  fair  with  all  the  different  turns  of  state  in  his  time ;  so 
that  Davie  Gellatley  once  described  him  as  a  particularly  good 
man,  who  had  a  very  quiet  and  peaceful  conscience,  that  never 
did  him  any  harm. 

When  the  dinner  was  removed,  the  Baron  announced  the 

health  of  the  King,  politely  leaving  to  the  consciences  of  his  guests 

to  drink  to  the  sovereign  de  facto  or  de  jure ,  as  their  politics 

inqlined.     The  conversation  now  became  general ;  and ,  shortly 

afterwards ,  Miss  Bradwardine ,  who  had  done  the  honours  with 

natural  grace  and  simplicity,  retired,  and  was  soon  followed  by 

the  clergyman.    Among  the  rest  of  the  party ,  the  wine ,  which 

fally  justified  the  encomiums  of  the  landlord ,  flowed  freely  round, 

although  Waverley,  with  some  difficulty,  obtained  the  privilege 

of  sometimes  neglecting  his  glass.     At  length,  as  the  evening 

grew  more  late,  the  Baron  made  a  private  signal  to  Mr.  Saunders 

Waverley,  ^ 
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SanDderson,  or,  as  he  facetiously  denomiDated  him ,  AUxmdBt 
ab  Alexandro^  who  left  the  room  with  a  nod,  and  soon  altar 
returned,  his  grave  countenance  mantling  with  a  solemn  and 
mysterions  smile,  and  placed  before  his  master  a  small  oakea 
casket,  mounted  with  brass  ornaments  of  curious  form*  Ite 
Baron,  drawing  out  a  private  key,  unlocked  the  casket,  raised 
the  lid ,  and  produced  a  golden  goblet  of  a  singular  and  antiqoe 
appearance ,  moulded  into  the  shape  of  a  rampant  bear,  wfaiditbe 
owner  regarded  with  a  look  of  mingled  reverence ,  pride,  and 
delight ,  that  irresistibly  reminded  Waverley  of  Ben  Jonson's  Tm 
Otter,  with  his  Bull,  Horse,  and  Dog,  as  that  wag  wittUy  de* 
nominated  his  chief  carousing  cups.  But  Mr.  Bradwardine ,  ton* 
ing  towards  him  with  complacency ,  requested  him  to  observe  tUi 
curious  relic  of  the  olden  time. 

*'  It  represents ,"  he  said ,  '*  the  chosen  crest  of  our  famfly,  i 
bear,  as  ye  observe,  and  rampant;  because  a  good  herald iril 
depict  every  animal  in  its  noblest  posture ;  as  a  horse  saUentt  i 
greyhound  ct/rraTif,  and,  as  may  be  inferred ,  a  ravenous aninul 
in  actu  ferociori ^  or  in  a  voracious,  lacerating,  and  devooiiig 
posture.  Now ,  Sir ,  we  hold  this  most  honourable  achievemcit 
by  the  wappen-brief ,  or  concession  of  arms ,  of  Frederick  Bed- 
beard ,  Emperor  of  Germany,  to  my  predecessor,  GodmundBnd- 
wardine,  it  being  the  crest  of  a  gigantic  Dane ,  whom  heslewii 
the  lists  in  the  Holy  Land,  on  a  quarrel  touching  the  chastity i( 
the  emperor's  spouse  or  daughter,  tradition  saith  not  preds^ 
which ,  and  thus^  as  Yirgilius  hath  it  — 

Mutemus  clypeos ,  Danaumque  insignia  nobis 
Aptemus. 

Then  for  the  cup,  Captain  Waverley,  it  was  wrought  by  Iki 
command  of  St.  Duthac,  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock ,  for  behoof  rf 
another  baron  of  the  house  of  Bradwardine,  who  had  valimtly 
defended  the  patrimony  of  that  monastery  against  certain  en- 
croaching nobles.  It  is  properly  termed  the  Blessed  Bear  of 
Bradwardine ,  (though  old  Dr.  Doubleit  used  jocosely  to  call  it 
Ursa  Major,)  and  was  supposed,  in  old  and  Catholic  times,  tobl 
invested  with  certain  properties  of  a  mystical  and  supemaUuil 
quality.    And  though  I  give  not  in  to  such  anilia^  it  is  certain  b 
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bas  always  been  esteemed  a  solemn  standard  cup  and  heirloom  of 
oar  house;. nor  is  it  ever  used  bat  upon  seasons  of  high  festival, 
and  such  I  hold  to  be  the  arrival  of  the  heir  of  Sir  Everard  under 
my  roof;  and  I  devote  this  draught  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of 
the  ancient  and  highly*to-be-honoured  house  of  Waverley." 

Daring  this  long  harangue ,  he  carefully  decanted  a  cobwebbed 
bottle  of  claret  into  the  goblet ,  which  held  nearly  an  English  pint ; 
ind ,  at  the  conclusion ,  deliveriog  the  bottle  to  the  butler ,  to  be 
leld  carefully  in  the  same  angle  wilh  the  horizon ,  he  devoutly 
laaffed  off  the  contents  of  the  Blessed  Bear  of  Bradwardine. 

Edward ,  with  horror  and  alarm ,  beheld  the  animal  making 
bis  rounds ,  and  thought  with  great  anxiety  upon  the  appropriate 
motto ,  "Beware  the  Bear ; "  but ,  at  the  same  time ,  plainly  fore- 
saw ,  that,  as  none  of  the  guests  scrupled  to  do  him  this  extraor- 
dinary honour,  a  refusal  on  his  part  to  pledge  their  courtesy 
irould  be  extremely  ill  received.    Resolving ,  therefore ,  to  submit 
to  this  last  piece  of  tyranny ,  and  then  to  quit  the  table,  if  possible, 
and  confiding  in  the  strength  of  his  constitution ,  he  did  justice  to 
the  company  in  the  contents  of  the  Blessed  Bear,  and  felt  less 
inconveDience  from  the  draught  than  he  could  possibly  have  ex- 
pected.    The  others,  whose  time  had  been  more  actively  em- 
ployed, began  to  show  symptoms  of  innovation,  —  ^Uhe  good 
^ne  did  its  good  office."*    The  frost  of  etiquette,  and  pride  of 
liirth,  began  to  give  way  before  the  genial  blessings  of  this  benign 
constellation ,  and  the  formal  appellatives  with  which  the  three 
^gnitaries  had  hitherto  addressed  each  other,  were  now  familiarly 
^breviated  into  TuUy,  Bally,  and  Killie.    When  a  few  rounds 
liad passed,  the  two  latter,  after  whispering  together,  craved  per- 
Oiission  (a  joyful  hearing  for  Edward)  to  ask  the  grace-cup.  This, 
^fler  some  delay,  was  at  length  produced,  and  Waverley  con- 
cluded the  orgies  of  Bacchus  were  terminated  for  the  evening.   He 
>as  never  more  mistaken  in  his  life. 

As  the  guests  had  left  their  horses  at  the  small  inn ,  or  change- 

houses  as  it  was  called ,  of  the  village ,  the  Baron  could  not ,  in 

politeness,  avoid  walking  with  them  up  the  avenue,  and  Waverley, 

'Irom  the  same  motive ,  and  to  enjoy ,  after  this  feverish  revel ,  the 

*  Southey's  Madoc. 
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cool  summer  evening,  attended  the  party.  BotwlientIi«|anM 
at  Luckie  Macleary's  Uie  Lairds  of  Balmawhapple  and  KiDaneiinit 
declared  their  determination  to  acknowledge  their  seiiM  of  tli 
hospitality  of  Tully-Yeolan,  by  partaking,  with  their  enlcrtainv 
and  his  guest  Captain  Waverley,  what  they  techoioallj  oM 
deoch  an  doruU^  a  stirrup-cup ,  to  the  honour  of  the  Bura'f 
rool^tree.  • 

It  must  be  noticed ,  that  the  Bailie ,  knowing  by  dgafanci 
that  the  day's  jovialty,  which  had  been  hitherto  sastaiMdallki 
expense  of  his  patron ,    might  terminate  partly  at  his  oimi«  ftii 
mounted  his  spavined  grey  pony,  and,  between  gaiety  of  heoli 
and  alarm  for  being  hooked  into  a  reckoning,  spurred  him  iilBi , 
hobbling  canter ,  (a  trot  was  out  of  the  question ,)  and  had  iktltf 
cleared  the  village.   The  others  entered  the  change-house^  leadkl 
Edward  in  unresisting  submission;  for  his  landlord  whisfffiij 
him ,  that  to  demur  to  such  an  overture  would  be  coostmed  irti 
a  high  misdemeanour  against  the  leges  conviviales ,  or  regolatflM^ 
of  genial  compotation.   Widow  Macleary  seemed  to  haye  ripriHii 
this  visit,  as  well  she  might,  for  it  was  the  usual  coosumniiltal 
of  merry  bouts,   not  only  at  Tully-Yeolan ,  but  at  most' 
gentlemen's  bouses  in  Scotland,  Sixty  Years  since.    The 
thereby  at  once  acquitted  themselves  of  their  burden  nfgrsftH*] 
for  their  entertainer's  kindness,   encouraged  the  trade  of  l| 
change-house ,  did  honour  to  the  place  which  aiforded  harbevll 
their  horses,  and  indemnified  themselves  for  the  previoasrestnM] 
imposed  by  private  hospitality,  by  spending,  what  Faletaffabj 
the  sweet  of  the  night ,  in  the  genial  licence  of  a  tavern. 

Accordingly,  in  full  expectation  of  these  distinguished  faertib] 
Luckie  Macleary  had  swept  her  house  for  the  first  time  this  toM 
night ,  tempered  her  turf-fire  to  such  a  heat  as  the  season  requiitfl 
in  her  damp  hovel  even  at  Midsummer,  set  forth  her  deal 
newly  washed,  propped  its  lame  foot  with'  f  ficagment  of  tliH|l 
arranged  four  or  five  stools  of  huge  and  clumsy  form  upon  ttsi 
sites  which  best  suited  the  inequalities  of  her  clay  floor;  aoij 
having,  moreover,  put  on  her  clean  toy,  rokelay,  and  scarietphi^i 
gravely  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  company ,  in  fall  hope  of  tuitiirj 

*   See  Mote  K.    Stirrup-Cup, 
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*ofit.  When  they  were  seated  under  the  sooty  rafters  of 
I  Madeary's  only  apartment,  thickly  tapestried  with  cob- 
their  hostess,  who  had  already  taken  her  cue  from  the  Laird 
mawhapple ,  appeared  with  a  huge  pewter  measuring-pot, 
Qing  at  least  three  English  quarts,  familiarly  denominated 
lit  Heriy  and  which,  in  the  language  of  the  hostess,  reamed 
nantled)  with  excellent  claret  just  drawn  frool  the  cask. 
¥as  soon  plain  that  what  crumbs  of  reason  the  Bear  had  not 
-ed ,  were  to  be  picked  up  by  the  Hen ;  but  the  confusion 
appeared  to  prevail  favoured  Edward's  resolution  to  evade 
ily  circling  class.  The  others  began  to  talk  thick  and  at 
each  performing  his  own  part  in  the  conversation ,  without 
ist  respect  to  bis  neighbour.  Tbe  Baron  ef  Bradwardine 
'rench  chansons-a-boire ,  and  spouted  pieces  of  Latin ;  Kill- 
iit  talked,  in  a  steady  unalterable  dull  key^  of  top-dressing 
ittom-dressing,*  and  year-olds,  andgimmers,and  dinmonts, 
ots ,  and  runts ,  and  kyloes ,  and  a  proposed  turnpike-act ; 
Balmawhapple ,  in  notes  exalted  above  both,  extolled  his 
his  hawks,  and  a  greyhound  called  Whistler.  In  the  middle 
din ,  the  Baron  repeatedly  implored  silence;  and  ^lien  at 
the  instinct  of  polite  discipline  so  far  prevailed,  that  for  a 
Dt  he  obtained  it,  he  hastened  to  beseech  their  attention 
a  military  ariette ,  which  was  a  particular  favourite  of  the 
hal  Due  de  Berwick ; "  then,  imitating ,  as  well  as  he  could, 
inner  and  tone  of  a  French  musquetaire,  he  immediately 
enced ,  — 

Mon  coenr  Yolage,  dit  elle, 

N'est  pas  povr  vous ,  gar^ on^ 
Est  pour  un  homine  de  guerre , 

Qui  a  barbe  au  menlon. 

Lon,  LoD,  Laridoo. 
Qui  port  chapeau  k  plume, 

8oolier  h  rouge  talon , 
Qui  jouedelafluie, 

Aussi  de  violon. 

Lon ,  Lon^  Laridon. 

This  has  been  censured  as  an  anachronism ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
that  agriculture  of  this  kind  was  unknown  to  the  Scots  5iity  Tears 
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Balmawhapple  coald  hold  do  longer,  bat  broke  in 

he  called  a  d — d  good  song ,  composed  by  Gibby  Gaethi 

the  piper  of  Cupar;  and,  without  wasting  more  time,  stn 

It  '8  up  Glenbarchan's  braes  I  gaed 
And  o*er  the  bent  of  Killiebraid , 
And  mony  a  weary  cast  I  made, 
To  cuittle  the  moor-fowrs  tail.* 

The  Baron,  whose  voice  was  drowned  in  the  louder 

obstreperous  strains  of  Balmawhapple,  now  dropped  tt 

tition ,  but  continued  to  hum  Lon ,  Lon ,  Laridon ,  and 

the  successful  candidate  for  the  attention  of  the  compan 

eye  of  disdain ,  while  Balmawhapple  proceeded ,  — 

If  up  a  bonny  black-cock  should  spring, 
To  whistle  him  down  wi'  a  slug  in  his  wing. 
And  strap  him  on  to  my  lunzie  string, 
Right  seldom  would  I  fail. 

After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  recover  the  second  verse , 

the  first  over  again ;  and ,  in  prosecution  of  his  triumph, 

there  was  **more  sense  in  that  than  in  all  the  derry- 

France ,  and  Fifeshire  to  the  boot  of  it."  The  Baron  only 

with  a  long  pinch  of  snuflf ,   and  a  glance  of  infinite  c 

But  those  noble  allies,  the  Bear  and  the  Hen,  had  em; 

the  young  laird  from  the  habitual  reverence  in  whicli 

Bradwardine  at  other  times.    He  pronounced  the  clan 

and  demanded  brandy  with  great  vociferation.    It  was 

and  now  the  Demon  of  Politics  envied  even  the  harmoc 

from  this  Dutch  concert,  merely  because  there  was  not  a 

note  in  the  strange  compound  of  sounds  which   it  p 

Inspired  by  her,  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple,  now  super 

nods  and  winks  with  which  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine ,  ic 

to  Edward ,  had  hitherto  checked  his  entering  upon  poll 

cussion,  demanded  a  bumper,  with  the  lungs  of  a  Stei 

the  little  gentleman  in  black  velvet  who  did  such  service 

and  may  the  white  horse  break  bis  neck  over  a  mou 

making  I" 

Edward  was  not  at  that  moment  clear-headed  enou 

*   Suum  etdque.    This  snatch  of  a  ballad  was  composed  ] 
Mac-Donald ,  the  ingenious  and  unfortunate  author  of  Yimonc 
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lember  that  King  William's  fall ,  which  occasioned  his  deaths 
ras  said  to  be  owing  to  his  horse  stumbliog  at  a  mole-hill ;  yet 
sit  inclined  to  take  umbrage  at  a  toast,  which  seemed ,  from  the 
lance  of  Balmawhapple's  eye ,  to  have  a  peculiar  and  uncivil 
eference  to  the  Government  which  he  served.  But ,  ere  he  could 
nterfere^  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  had  taken  up  the  quarrel. 
'Sir,"  he  said,  '^whatever  my  sentiments,  tanquam  privatus^ 
nay  be  in  such  matters ,  I  shall  not  tamely  endure  your  saying  any 
hing  that  may  impinge  upon  the  honourable  feelings  of  a  gentle- 
nan  under  my  roof.  Sir ,  if  you  have  no  respect  for  the  laws  of 
irbanity ,  do  ye  not  respect  the  military  oath ,  the  sacramentunt 
nilitare^  by  which  every  officer  is  bound  to  the  standards  under 
ftrhich  he  is  enrolled?  Look  at  Titus  Livius ,  what  he  says  of  those 
E(.onian  soldiers  who  were  so  unhappy  as  exuere  sacramentum,  — 
.0  renounce  their  legionary  oath ;  but  you  are  ignorant,  Sir,  alike 
>f  ancient  history  and  modern  courtesy.'* 

'*Kot  so  ignorant  as  ye  would  pronounce  me , "  roared  Balma* 
ivhapple,  *'I  ken  weel  that  you  mean  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant;  but  if  a'  Uie  Whigs  in  hell  had  taken  the  —  " 

Here  the  Baron  and  Waverley  both  spoke  at  once ,  the  former 
lulling  out,  ''Be  silent.  Sir!  ye  not  only  show  your  ignorance, 
but  disgrace  your  native  country  before  a  stranger  and  an  English- 
man;" and  Waverley,  at  the  same  moment,  entreating  Mr. 
Bradwardfaie  to  permit  him  to  reply  to  an  aflfront  which  seemed 
levelled  at  him  personally.  But  the  Baron  was  exalted  by  wine, 
mrath ,  and  scorn ,  above  all  sublunary  considerations. 

"  I  crave  you  to  be  hushed ,  Captain  Waverley ;  you  are  else- 
ivhere ,  peradventure ,  sui Juris,  —  forisfamiliated ,  that  is ,  and 
sntitled,  it  may  be,  to  think  and  resent  for  yourself;  but  in  my 
lomain,  in  this  poor  Barony  of  Bradwardine,  and  under  this  roof, 
ivhich  is  quasi  mine ,  being  held  by  tacit  relocation  by  a  tenant  at 
iriil,  I  am  in  loco  parentis  to  you,  and  bound  to  see  you  scathless. 
—  And  for  you ,  Mr.  Falconer  of  Balmawhapple ,  I  warn  ye ,  let 
tne  see  no  more  aberrations  from  the  paths  of  good  manners." 

'*  And  I  tell  you ,  Mr.  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine ,  of  Brad- 
irardine  and  Tully-Yeolan , "  retorted  the  sportsman ,  in  huge 
Sisdain ,  "  that  I  '11  make  a  moor-cock  of  the  man  that  refuses  my 


toast ,  whether  it  be  a  crop-eared  English  Whig  wf '  a  Maek  rital 
at  his  lag,  or  ane  wha  deserts  his  ain  friends  to  claw  Cnonrj 
the  rats  of  Hanoyer/' 

In  an  instant  both  rapiers  were  brandished ,  and  some  des; 
rate  passes  exchanged.  Balmawhapple  was  yonng,  stoat  a 
active;  but  the  Baron,  infinitely  more  master  of  his  weapc 
would,  like  Sir  Toby  Belch,  have  tickled  his  opponent  oid 
gates  than  he  did,  had  he  not  been  under  the  influence  ofUi 
Major. 

Edward  rushed  forward  to  interfere  between  the  combatid 
but  the  prostrate  bulk  ofthe  Laird  of  Killancureit,  over  wfaieh 
stumbled,  intercepted  his  passage.    How  Killancureit  happed 
to  be  in  this  recumbent  posture  at  so  interesting  a  moment,  i 
never  accurately  known.    Some  thought  he  was  about  to  enscoii 
himself  under  the  table;  he  himself  alleged  that  he  stumbled 
the  act  of  lifting  a  joint-stool,  to  prevent  mischief,  by  knockl 
down  Balmawhapple.    Be  that  as  it  may,    if  readier  aid  tk 
either  his  or  Waverley's  had  not  interposed ,  there  would  certaU 
have  been  blood-shed.     But  the  well-known  clash  of  swod 
which  was  no  stranger  to  her  dwelling,  aroused  Luckie  MadM 
as  she  sat  quietly  beyond  the  hallan,  or  earthen  partition  off 
cottage,  with  eyes  employed  on  Boston's  Crook  in  the  Lot,  wl 
her  ideas  were  engaged  in  summing  up  the  reckoning.    She  bo! 
rushed  in ,  with  the  shrill  expostulation ,  "  Wad  their  hon( 
slay  ane  another  there ,  and  bring  discredit  on  an  honest  wid 
woman's  house ,  when  there  was  a'  the  lee-land  in  the  count 
fight  upon?"  a  remonstrance  which  she  seconded  by  flingiof 
plaid  with  great  dexterity  over  the  weapons  of  the  comba 
The  servants  by  this  time  rushed  in ,  and  being,  by  great  c\ 
tolerably  sober,    separated  the  incensed  opponents,   wif 
assistance  of  Edward  and  Killancureit.    The  latter  led  off  I 
whapple ,  cursing ,  swearing ,  and  vowing  revenge  agains 
Whig ,  Presbyterian,  and  fanatic  in  England  and  Scotlanr 
John-o -Groat's  to  the  Land's  End ,  and  with  difficulty  got 
horse.    Our  hero,  with  the  assistance  of  Saunders  Saur 
escorted  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  to  his  own  dwelli) 
could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  retire  to  bed  until  he  ha( 
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arned  apology  for  the  eyeots  of  the  evening ,  of  which, 
there  was  not  a  word  intelligible ,   except  something 
>ntaars  and  the  Lapithae. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Repentance ,  and  a  Beoonciliation. 

iLET  was  iinaccnstomed  to  the  nse  of  wine ,  -excepting 
temperance.  He  slept  therefore  soundly  till  late  in  the 
;  morning ,  end  then  awakened  to  a  painfvd  recollection 
e  of  the  preceding  evening.  He  had  received  a  personal 
he,  a  gentleman,  a  soldier,  and  a  Waverley.  True, 
1  who  offered  it  was  not,  at  the  time  it  was  ^iven, 
of  the  moderate  share  of  sense  which  fraturehad  allotted 
also,  in  resenting  this  insult,  he  would hreak  the  laws 
»  as  well  as  of  his  country;  true,  in  doing  so,  he  might 
fe  of  a  young  man  who  perhaps  respectably  discharged 
duties ,  and  render  his  family  noiserable ;  or  he  might 
n  —  no  pleasant  alternative  even  to  the  bravest,  when  it 
coolly  and  iu  private. 

s  pressed  on  his  mind ;  yet  the  original  statement  re- 
h  the  same  irresistible  force.  He  had  received  a  personal 
was  of  the  house  of  Waverley^  and  he  bore  a  com* 
There  was  no  alternative;  And  he  descended  to  the 
parlour  with  the  intention  of  taking  leave  of  the  family, 
g  to  one  of  his  brother  officers  to  meet  him  at  the  inn 
}etween  Tully-Veolan  and  the  town  where  they  were 
,  in  order  that  he  might  convey  such  a  message  to  the 
lalmawhapple  as  the  circumstances  seemed  to  demand. 
Miss  Bradwardine  presiding  over  the  tea  and  coffee,  the 
sd  with  warm  bread,  both  of  flour,  oatmeal,  and  bar- 
o  the  shape  of  loaves ,  cakes ,  biscuits ,  and  other  va- 
gether  with  eggs,  rein- deer  ham,  mutton  and  beef 
Dked  salmon ,  marmalade ,  and  4II  the  other  delicacies 
luced  even  Johnson  himself  to  extol  the  luxury  of  a 
•reakfast  above  that  of  all  other  countries.  A  mess  of 
orridge,  flanked  by  a  silver  jugp,  which  held  an  equal 


mixtare  of  cream  and  butter-milk,  was  placed  for  the  ] 
share  of  this  repast;  butBose  observed  he  had  walked  01 
Id  the  morDing,  after  giviDg  orders  that  bis  guest  should 
disturbed. 

Waverley  sat  down  almost  in  silence,  and  with  an  air  of  1 
and  abstraction,  which  could  not  give  Miss  Bradwardine  a 
able  opinion  of  his  talents  for  conversation.  He  answ 
random  one  or  two  observations  which  she  ventured  to  mat 
ordinary  topics;  so  that  feeling  herself  almost  repulsed 
efforts  at  entertaining  him ,  and  secretly  wondering  that  a 
coat  should  cover  no  better  breeding,  she  left  him  to  his 
amusement  of  cursing  Dr.  Doubleit's  favourite  constella 
Ursa  Major ,  as  Uie  cause  of  all  the  mischief  which  had 
happened ,  and  was  likely  to  ensue.  At  once  he  started, 
colour  heightened ,  as,  looking  toward  the  window,  he  bel 
Baron  and  young  Balmawhapple  pass  arm  in  arm ,  appan 
deep  conversation ;  and  he  hastily  asked,  **  Did  Mr.  Falcon< 
here  last  night?"  Bose,  not  much  pleased  with  the  abrupt 
the  first  question  which  the  young  stranger  had  addressed 
answered  drily  in  the  negative ,  and  the  conversation  agai 
Into  silence. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Saunderson  appeared,  with  a  n 
from  his  master,  requesting  to  speak  with  Captain  Wave 
another  apartment.  With  a  heart  which  beat  a  little  quickc 
indeed  from  fear,  but  from  uncertainty  and  anxiety,  I 
obeyed  the  summons.  He  found  the  two  gentlemen  s( 
together,  an  air  of  complacent  dignity  on  the  brow  of  the 
while  something  like  sullenness  or  shame,  or  both,  blanl 
bold  visage  of  Balmawhapple.  The  former  slipped  his  arm  t 
that  of  the  latter,  and  thus  seeming  to  walk  with  him,  w 
reality  he  led  him ,  advanced  to  meet  Waverley,  and,  stop 
the  midst  of  the  apartment,  made  in  great  state  the  fol 
oration :  **  Captain  Waverley,  my  young  and  esteemed  frien 
Falconer  of  Balmawhapple ,  has  craved  of  my  age  and.  expe 
as  of  one  not  wholly  unskilled  in  the  dependencies  and  pui 
of  the  duello  or  monomachia ,  to  be  his  interlocutor  in  exp 
to  you  the  regret  with  which  he  calls  to  remembrance 
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issages  of  onr  symposion  last  night,  which  eonld  not  bat  h€ 
ighly  displeasing  to  you,  as  serving  for  the  time  under  this  present 
Listing  goyernment.  He  craves  you ,  Sir^  to  drown  in  oblivion 
le  memory  of  such  solecisms  against  the  laws  of  politeness ,  as 
eing  what  his  better  reason  disavows,  and  to  receive  the  hand 
hich  he  offers  you  in  amity;  and  I  must  needs  assure  you  that 
othing  less  than  a  sense  of  being  dans  son  tort^  as  a  gallant  French 
heyalier,  Mons.  Le  Bretailleur,  once  said  to  me  on  such  an 
ccasion,  and  an  opinion  also  of  your  peculiar  merit,  could  have 
xtorted  such  concessions ;  for  he  and  all  his  family  are,  and  have 
»een ,  time  out  of  mind ,  mavoriia  pectora,  as  Buchanan  saith, 
bold  and  warlike  sept ,  or  people." 

Edward  immediately,  and  with  natural  politeness,  accepted 
he  hand  which Balmawhapple,  or  rather  the  Baron  in  his  character 
»f  mediator,  extended  towards  him.  **It  was  impossible,"  he 
mid ,  '*for  him  to  remember  what  a  gentleman  expressed  his  wish 
le  had  not  uttered ;  and  he  willingly  imputed  what  had  passed  to 
he  exuberant  festivity  of  the  day." 

'*That  is  very  handsomely  said,**  answered  the  Baron;  ''for 
andoubtedly,  if  a  man  be  ebrius,  or  intoxicated,  an  incident  which 
on  solemn  and  festive  occasions  may  and  will  take  place  in  the  life 
9f  a  man  of  honour ;  and  if  the  same  gentleman ,  being  fresh  and 
sober,  recants  the  contumelies  which  he  hath  spoken  in  his  liquor, 
it  must  be  held  vinum  locutum  est;  the  words  cease  to  be  his  own. 
Yet  would  I  not  find  this  exculpation  relevant  in  the  case  of  one  who 
was  ebriosus,  or  an  habitual  drunkard;  because,  if  such  a  person 
choose  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  the  predicament  of 
intoxication ,  he  hath  no  title  to  be  exeemed  from  the  obligations 
of  the  code  of  politeness,  but  should  learn  to  deport  himself 
peaceably  and  courteously  when  under  influence  of  the  vinous  sti- 
mulus. — And  now  let  us  proceed  to  breakfast,  and  think  no  more 
of  this  daft  business." 

I  must  confess,  whatever  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  cir^ 
cnmstance ,  that  Edward ,  after  so  satisfactory  an  explanation,  did 
much  greater  honour  to  the  delicacies  of  Miss  Bradwardine's 
breakfast-table  than  his  commencement  had  promised.  Balma- 
whapple, on  the  contrary,  seemed  embarrassed  and  dejected;  and 
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Waiiefleynow,  for  tbe  first  time,  observed  (hat  bis  a 
sling,  "which  seemed  to  account  for  the  awkward  and  e 
manner  with  which  he  had  presented  his  band.  To  a  qn 
Miss  Bradwardine ,  he  muttered,  in  answer,  somethii 
horse  having  fhllen ;  and ,  seeming  desirous  to  escap 
the  sol^ect  and  the  company ,  he  arose  as  soon  as  bi 
over ,  made  his  bow  to  the  party ,  and ,  declining  the 
Titationto  tarry  till  after  dinner,  mounted  his  horse  a: 
lo  his  own  home. 

Waverley  now  announced  his  purpose  of  leaving  T 
eariy  eoougfa  aAer  dinner  to  gain  the  stage  at  which  1 
sleep ;  but  the  unaffected  and  deep  mortification  witli 
good-natured  and  affectionate  old  gentleman  heard  th 
quite  deprived  him  of  courage  to  persist  in  it.  No  so< 
gained  Waveriey^s  consent  to  lengthen  his  visit  for  a  fei 
he  laboured  to  mnoye  the  grounds  upon  which  he  ci 
had  meditated  a  more  early  retreat.  *  *  I  would  not  have 
Captain  Waverley,  that  I  am  by  practice  or  precept  an 
ebriety ,  though  it  may  be  that ,  in  our  festivity  of  last  i 
Ckf  our  friends,  if  not  perchance  altogether  ebrii^  or  dru 
to  say  the  least,  ebrioU,  by  whidi  the  ancients  designee 
were  fuddled,  or^  as  your  English  vernacular  and  n 
phrase  goes,  half-seas-over.  Not  that  I  leoidd  so  it 
spectingyou,  €aptain  Waverley ^  who,  like  a  prudent 
rather  alwtain  from  potation ;  nor  4»n  it  be  truly  sai^ 
whe^  having  assisted  at  the  tables  of  many  great  g< 
taiareehals  at  their  solemn  carousals,  have  the  art  to  cai 
discreefly,  and  did  not,  during  the  whole  evening, 
doubdess  have  observed ,  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  mode 

There  was  no  refusing  assent  to  a  proposition  so  de 
down  by  hinL,  who  undoubtedly  was  the  best  judge ;  all 
Edward  formed  his  opinion  from  his  own  recollections 
have  pronounced  that  the  Baron  was  not  only  ebriolu 
ging  to  ^come  ^ritu^  «r,  la  plain  English,  was  incon 
Biost  dnrak  of  the  party ,  exe^t  perhaps  his  antagoni 
of  Bahnawliapple.  However,  having  received  the  e 
^aUier  the  required,  compliment  on  his  sobriety,  the 
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ceded  —  "No,  Sir,  thoDgh  I  am  myself  of  a  strong  temperament, 
abhor  ebriety,  and  detest  those  who  swallow  wine  gulaeauM^ 
or  the  oblectation  of  the  gullet ;  albeit  I  might  deprecate  the  law  of 
^ittacus  of  Mitylene ,  who  punished  doubly  a  crime  committed 
loder  the  influence  of  Liber  Pater;  nor  would  I  utterly  accede  to 
he  obJAfgation  of  the  younger  Plinius ,  in  the  fourteenth  book  of 
lis  ' Historia NaturaUs.'  No,  Sir,  I  distinguish.,  I  discriminate, 
ind  approve  of  wine  so  far  only  as  it  maketh  glad  the  face  ^  or,  in 
he  language  of  Flaccus,  recepto  amico" 

Thus  terihinated  the  apology  which  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine 
LhoQght  it  necessary  to  make  for  the  superabundance  of  his  hospi> 
lality ;  and  it  may  be  ea»ly  believed  that  he  was  neither  interrupted 
by  dissent,  nor  any  expression  of  incredulity. 

He  then  invited  his  guest  to  a  morning  ride,  and  ordered  that 
Da\id  Gellatley  should  meet  them  at  the  dempath  with  Ban  and 
Boscar.  **For,  until  the  shooting  season  commence,.  I  would 
willingly  ^ow  you  some  sport,  and  we  may,  God  willing,  meet  with 
a  roe.  The  roe,  Captain  Waverley ,  may  be  hunted  at  all  times  alike ; 
for  never  being  in  what  is  caWedpride  of  grease,  he  is  also  nererout 
of  season ,  though  it  be  a  truth  that  his  venison  is  not  equal  to  that 
of  either  Uie  red  or  fallow  deer.*  But  he  will  serve  to  show  how  my 
dogs  run;  and  therefore  they  shall  attend  us  withBavidGellatley." 

Waverley  expressed  his  surprise  that  his  friend  Bavie  was  ca- 
pable of  such  trust;  but  the  Baron  gave  him  to  understand  that 
this  poor  simpleton  was  neither  fatuous,  nee  naturaliteridiota,  as 
is  expressed  in  the  brieves  of  furiosity,  but  simply  a  crack-brained 
knave,  who  could  execute  very  well  any  commission  which  jumped 
with  his  own  humour,  and  made  his  folly  a  plea  for  avoiding  every 
other.  *'  He  has  made  an  interest  with  us,'*  continued  the  Baron^ 
**by  saving  Rose  from  a  great  danger  with  his  own  proper  peril; 
and  the  roguish  loon  must  therefore  eat  of  our  bread  and  drink  of 
our  cup,  and  do  what  he  can,  or  what  he  will;  which,  if  the 
suspicions  of  Saunderson  and  the  Bailie  are  well  founded ,  may 
perchance  in  his  case  be  commensurate  terms. 
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*  The  learned  in  cookery  dissent  from  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine, 
and  hold  the  roe  venison  dry  and  indifferent  food,  unless  when  dressed 
in  soup  and  Scots  coUops. 
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Miss  Bradwardine  then  gave  Waverley.to  Doderstand,  that  this 
poor  simpieton  was  dotingly  foDd  of  music,  deeply  affected  hy  thit 
which  was  melancholy,  and  transported  into  extravagant  gaietj 
by  light  and  lively  airs.  He  had  in  this  respect  a  prodigious  me- 
mory, stored  with  miscellaneous  snatches  and  fragments  of  all 
tunes  and  songs,  which  he  sometimes  applied,  with  considerable 
address,  as  the  vehicles  of  remonstrance ,  explanation,  or  satire. 
Davie  was  much  attached  to  the  few  who  showed  him  kindnos; 
and  both  aware  of  any  slight  or  ill  usage  which  he  happened  ti 
receive,  and  sufficiently  apt,  where  he  saw  opportunity,  to  reveii§i 
it.  The  common  people ,  who  often  judge  hardly  of  each  other, 
as  well  as  of  their  betters,  although  they  had  expressed  great  cobh 
passion  for  the  poor  innocent  while  suffered  to  wander  in  ragi 
about  the  village,  no  sooner  beheld  him  decently  clothed,  provide! 
for,  and  even  a  sort  of  favourite,  than  they  called  up  all  the  it- 
stances  of  sharpness  and  ingenuity ,  in  action  and  repartee ,  wUdi 
his  annals  afforded ,  and  charitably  bottomed  thereupon  a  hypo- 
thesis ,  that  David  Gellatley  was  no  farther  fool  than  was  necesuff 
to  avoid  hard  labour.  This  opinion  was  not  better  founded  thtt 
that  of  the  negroes ,  who ,  from  the  acute  and  mischievous  pnoki 
of  the  monkeys,  suppose  that  they  have  the  gift  of  speech,  lai 
only  suppress  their  powers  of  elocution  to  escape  being  set  te 
work.  But  the  hypothesis  was  entirely  imaginary;  David  Gellathf 
was  in  good  earnest  the  half-crazed  simpleton  which  he  appeared, 
and  was  incapable  of  any  constant  and  steady  exertion.  He  had 
just  so  much  solidity  as  kept  on  the  windy  side  of  insanity;  le 
much  wild  wit  as  saved  him  from  the  imputation  of  idiocy;  aom 
dexterity  in  field-sports,  (in  which  we  have  known  as  great  foob 
excel,)  great  kindness  and  humanity  in  the  treatment  of  animali 
intrusted  to  him ,  warm  affections ,  a  prodigious  memory,  and  an 
ear  for  music. 

The  stamping  of  horses  was  now  heard  in  the  court,  andDavie'k 
voice  singing  to  the  two  large  deer  greyhounds , 

Hie  away,  hie  away, 

Over  bank  and  over  brae , 

Where  the  copsewood  is  the  greenest, 

Where  the  fountains  glisten  sheenest, 
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Where  the  lady-fern  grows  strongest, 
Where  the  morning  dew  lies  longest, 
Where  the  black-cock  sweetest  sips  it, 
Where  the  fairy  latest  trips  it: 
Hie  to  haunts  right  seldom  seen , 
Lovely ,  lonesome ,  cool  and  green , 
Over  bank  and  over  brae, 
^  Hie  away ,  hie  away. 

Do  the  verses  he  siDgs/'  asked  Waverley,  '*  belong  to  old 

ish  poetry,  MissBradwardiae?"' 

I  believe  not ,"  she  replied.    *'  This  poor  creature  had  a  bro- 

and  Heaven ,  as  if  to  compensate  to  the  family  Davie's  defi- 
ies,  had  given  him  what  the  hamlet  called  uncommon  talents, 
ncle  contrived  to  educate  him  for  the  Scottish  kirk ,  but  he 
I  not  get  preferment  because  he  came  from  our  ground.  He 
ned  from  college  hopeless  and  broken-hearted ,  and  fell  into 
;line.  My  father  supported  him  till  his  death,  "which  hap- 
i  before  he  was  nineteen.  He  played  beautifully  on  the  flute, 
was  supposed  to  have  a  great  turn  for  poetry.  He  was  affec- 
te  and  compassionate  to  his  brotfier,  who  followed  him  like 
ladow,  and  we  think  that  from  him  Davie  gathered  many  frag- 
s  of  songs  and  music  unlike  those  of  this  country.  But  if  we 
lim  where  he  got  such  a  fragment  as  he  is  now  singing,  he 
r  answers  with  wild  and  long  fits  of  laughter,  or  else  breaks 
;ears  of  lamentation ;  but  was  never  heard  to  give  any  explana- 

or  to  mention  his  brother's  name  since  his  death." 

Surely ,"  said  Edward ,  who  was  readily  interested  by  a  tale 

sringon  theromantic,  **  surely  more  might  be  learned  by  more 

cular  inquiry." 

Perhaps  so,"  answered  Rose ;  **but  my  father  will  not  per- 

ny  one  to  practise  on  his  feelings  on  this  subject.'' 

y  this  time  the  Baron ,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Saunderson ,  had 

id  a  pair  of  jack-boots  of  large  dimensions ,  and  now  invited 

ero  to  follow  him  as  he  stalked  clattering  down  the  ample  stair- 

,  tapping  each  huge  balustrade  as  he  passed  with  the  but  of 

lassive  horse-whip,  and  humming)  with  the  air  of  a  chasseur 

uis  Quatorze , 

Pour  la  chasse  ordonn^e  il  faut  preparer  lout, 
Ho  la  ho  I   Yite !  vite  debout. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
A  more  rational  Day  than  the  last. 

The  Baron  of  Bradwardine ,  mounted  on  an  active  a 
managed  horse,  and  seated  oh  a  demipiqne  saddle,  with  d 
sings  to  agree  with  his  livery ,  was  no  bad  representative  < 
school.  His  light-coloured  embroidered  coat,  and  superb 
waistcoat,  his  brigadier  wig,  surmounted  by  a  small  gi 
cocked-hat,  completed  his  personal  costume ;  but  he  was 
by  two  well-mounted  servants  on  horseback,  armed  vitli 
pistols. 

In  this  guise  he  ambled  forth  over  hill  and  valley ,  the 
tion  of  every  farm-yard  which  they  passed  in  their  progr 
*'low  down  in  a  grassy  vale,"  they  found  David  Gellatle 
two  very  ta}l  deer  greyhounds ,  and  presiding  over  hal 
curs,  and  about  as  many  bare-legged  and  bare-headed  Ik 
to  procure  the  chosen  distinction  of  attending  on  the  cfa 
not  failed  to  tickle  his  ears  with  the  dulcet  appellation  o 
Gellatley,  though  probably  all  and  each  had  hooted  him  < 
occasions  in  the  character  otdqft Davie.  But  this  is  no  ui 
strain  of  flattery  to  persons  in  office,  nor  altogether  conGn 
bare-legged  villagers  of  Tully-Veolan ;  it  w^s  in  fashion  Si 
since,  isnow^  and  will  be  six  hundred  years  hence ,  iftl 
rable  compound  of  folly  and  knavery ,  called  the  world , 
then  in  existence. 

These  gillie-wet- foots  *  as  they  were  called,  wered< 
beat  the  bushes,  which  they  performed  with  so  much  succ 
after  half  an  hour's  search,  a  roe  was  started,  coursed,  at 
the  Baron  following  on  his  white  horse,  like  Earl  Percy 
and  magnanimously  flaying  and  embowelliog  the  slai 
(which,  he  observed,  was  called  by  the  French  chasseu 
la  curSe)  with  his  own  baronial  couteau  de  chasse.  After  1 
mony,  he  conducted  his  guest  homeward  by  a  pleasant  ai 
tous  route ,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  differei 
and  houses,  to  each  of  which  Mr.Bradwardlne  attached  s€ 

*   A  bare-footed  Highland  lad  is*called  a  gillie-wet-foot. 
general ,  means  servant  or  attendant. 
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dote  of  history  or  genealogy,  told  in  laognage  whimsical  from  pr^ 
jodice  and  pedantry,  bat  often  respectable  for  the  good  sense  and 
boDoarable  feelings  wfaich  bis  narrative  displayed,  and  almost 
always  cnrions,  If  notyaluable,  for  the  information  tbeyeontamed. 
The  truth  is,  the  ride  seemed  agreeable  to  both  gentlemen, 
because  they  found  amusement  In  each  other's  conversation, 
althovgb  their  characters  and  habits  of  fhiniing  were  in  many  re- 
spects totally  opposite.  Edward ,  we  have  informed  the  reader, 
was  warm  in  his  feelings.  Wild  and  romantic  id  his  ideas  and  in  his 
taste  of  reading,  with  a  strong  disposition  towards  poetry.  Mr. 
Bradwardine  was  the  reverse,  of  all  this ,  and  pi^ed  himself  upon 
stalking  through  life  with  the  same  upright,  starched,  stoical  gra- 
vity which  distinguished  his  evening  promenade  upon  the  terrace 
of  Tully-Veolan,  where  for  hours  together  —  thie  very  model  of  old 

Hardyknute  -— 

Stately  stefpp'd  he  east  the  wa*, 
And  stately  steppM  he  west. 

As  for  Ifteratmv,  he  read  the  classic  poets,  to  be  sore,  and 
the  Epithaiamimn  (^Georgias  Buchanan,  and  Arthur  Johnstone's 
Psalms,  of  a  Sunday;  and  the  Delicia Poetamm  Scotomm ,  and 
Sir  David  Lindsay's  Worits,  and  Barbour's  Bruce,  and  Bliad  Har- 
ry's Wallace  t  and  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  and  the  Cherry  and  the 
8lae.  Bui  though  be  thus  far  sacriGced  his  time  to  the  Muses,  he 
would,  if  the  troth  mttst  be  spoken,  have  been  much  better  pleased 
bad  the  pious  or  sapient  apophthegms,  as  well  as  the  historical 
narratives,  wUch  these  various  works  contained ,  been  presented 
to  bim  in  die  form  of  simple  prose.  And  he  sometimes  could  not 
refrata  froraeipressing  contempt  of  the  **T8in  and  unprofitable  art 
of  poem-maktog,"  in  which,  he  said,  *'the  only  one  who  had 
excelled  in  his  time  was  Allan  Bamsay ,  the  periwig-nudcer."* 

But  although  Edward  and  be  differed  totooado,  as  the  Baron 
would  have  said ,  upon  this  subject,  yet  they  met  upon  history  as 
en  a  oeutral  ground,  in  which  each  claimed  an  niterest.  The  Baron, 

*  The  Baron  ought  to  have  remembered  that  the  joyotis  Allan  lite- 
rally drew  his  blood  from  the  house  of  the  noble  Earl,  whom  he  terms  -^ 

Dalhousie  of  an*old  descent, 

My  stoup ,  my  pride,  my  ornament. 

Waverley,  6 
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indeed,  only  cnmbered  his  memory  with  matters  of  fact;  theeoM, 
dry,  hard  oatlines  which  history  delineates.  Edward,  on  Ike 
contrary,  lofed  to  fill  up  and  round  the  sketch  with  the  cokHirio{ 
of  a  warm  and  vivid  imagination ,  which  gives  light  and  life  to  the 
actors  and  speakers  in  the  drama  of  past  ages.  Tet  with  tastes  so 
opposite,  they  contributed  greatly  to  each  other's  amusement.  Mr. 
Bradwardine's  minute  narratives  and  powerful  memory  suppM 
to  Waverley  fresh  subjects  of  the  kind  upon  which  his  fancy  ktnd 
to  labour,  and  opened  to  him  a  new  mine  of  incident  and  of  ch»- 
racter.  And  he  repaid  the  pleasure  thus  communicated,  by  m 
earnest  attention,  valuable  to  all  story-tellers,  more  especially  to 
the  Baron,  who  felt  his  habits  of  self-respect  flattered  by  it;  ud 
sometimes  also  by  reciprocal  communications,  which  interestei 
Mr.  Bradwardine,  as  confirming  or  illustrating  his  own  fiiTOiuJli 
anecdotes.  Besides ,  Mr.  Bradwardine  loved  to  talk  of  the  scestf 
of  his  youth,  which  had  been  spent  in  camps  and  foreign  lands, 
and  had  many  interesting  particulars  to  tell  of  the  generals  under 
whom  he  had  served ,  and  the  actions  be  had  witnessed. 

Both  parties  returned  to  Tully-Yeolan  in  great  good-hnmov 
with  each  other;  Waverley  desirous  of  studying  more  attenliidj 
what  he  considered  as  a  singular  and  interesting  character,  gifted 
with  a  memory  containing  a  curious  register  of  ancient  and  modtn 
anecdotes;  and  Bradwardine  disposed  to  regard  Edward  asjNNr 
(or  ratheryt/ventf)  bonw  spei  etmagnas  indalisy  a  youth  deT<^tf 
that  petulant  volatility,  which  is  impatient  of,  or  vilipends,  Ike 
conversation  and  advice  of  his  seniors,  from  which  he  predidad 
great  things  of  his  future  success  and  deportment  in  life.  Then 
was  no  other  guest  except  Mr.  Kubrick ,  whose  information  aid 
discourse,  as  a  clergyman  and  a  scholar,  harmonixed  yery  mSi 
with  that  of  the  Baron  and  his  guest. 

Shortly  after  dinner,  the  Baron ,  as  if  to  show  that  his  tempe- 
rance was  not  entirely  theoretical,  proposed  a  visit  to  Rose's  apul- 
ment,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  her  Troisieme  Etage.  Waverley  wis 
accordingly  conducted  through  one  or  two  of  those  long  awkward 
passages  with  which  ancient  architects  studied  to  puzzle  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  houses  which  they  planned ,  at  the  end  of  which  Mr. 
Bradwardine  began  to  ascend ,  by  two  steps  at  once ,  a  very  steepi 
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AarroW ,  and  winding  stair ,  leaying  Mr.  Rnbrick  and  Waverley  to 
follow  at  more  leisure ,  while  he  should  announce  their  approach 
to  his  daughter. 

After  having  climbed  this  perpendicular  cork-screw  until  their 
brains  were  almost  giddy,  they  arrived  in  a  little  matted  lobby, 
which  served  as  an  anteroom  to  Rose's  sanctum  sanctorum ,  and 
through  which  they  entered  her  parlour.  It  was  a  small,  but  plea- 
sant apartment,  opening  to  the  south,  and  hung  with  tapestry; 
adorned  besides  with  two  pictures,  one  of  her  mother,  in  the  dress 
of  a  shepherdess ,  with  a  bell-hoop ,  the  other  of  the  Baron ,  in  his 
tenth  year,  in  a  blue  coat,  embroidered  waistcoat,  laced  hat,  and, 
bag-wig,  with  a  bow  in  his  hand.  Edward  could  not  help  smiling 
at  the  costume ,  and  at  the  old  resemblance  between  the  round, 
smooth,  red-cheeked,  staring  visage  in  the  portrait,  and  the  gaunt, 
bearded,  hollow-eyed,  swarthy  features,  which  travelling,  fatigues 
of  war,  and  advanced  age,  had  bestowed  on  the  original.  The 
Baron  joined  in  the  laugh.  *  *  Truly ,"  he  said ,  *  *  that  picture  was 
a  woman's  fantasy  of  my  good  mother's ;  (a  daughter  of  the  Laird 
of  TuUiellum ,  Captain  Waverley ;  I  indicated  the  house  to  you 
when  we  were  on  the  top  of  the  Shinnyheuch ;  it  was  burnt  by  the 
Dutch  auxiliaries  brought  in  by  the  Government  in  1715 ; )  I  never 
sate  for  my  pourtraicture  but  once  since  that  was  painted ,  and  it 
was  at  the  special  and  reiterated  request  oftheMarechal  Duke  of 
Berwick." 

The  good  old  gentleman  did  not  mention ,  what  Mr.  Kubrick 
afterwards  told  Edward ,  that  the  duke  had  done  him  this  honour 
on  account  of  his  being  the  first  to  mount  the  breach  of  a  fort  in 
Savoy  during  the  memorable  campaign  of  1709,  and  his  having 
there  defended  himself  with  his  half-pike  for  nearly  ten  minutes 
before  any  support  reached  him.  To  do  the  Baron  justice, 
although  sufficiently  prone  to  dwell  upon,  and  even  to  exaggerate 
his  family  dignity  and  consequence ,  he  was  too  much  a  man  of 
real  courage  ever  to  allude  to  such  personal  acts  of  merit  as  he 
bad  himself  manifested. 

Miss  Rose  now  appeared  from  the  interior  room  of  her  apart- 
ment ,  to  welcome  her  father  |ind  his  friends.  The  little  labours 
|q  which  she  had  been  employed  obviously  showed  a  natural  taste, 
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which  required  only  cultivation.  Her  father  had  taught  iMr  FreaA 
and  Italian ,  and  a  few  of  the  ordinary  authors  la  tliose  Ungoiiai 
ornamented  her  shelves.  He  had  endeavoured  also  to  b«  iberpif^ 
ceptor  in  ransic ;  bat  as  he  began  with  the  more  alsMrsM  ioelriM 
of  the  science,  and  was  not  perhaps  master  of  them  himself,  ihl 
had  made  no  proficiency  farther  than  to  be  able  to  aecomptoy  har 
voice  with  the  harpsichord ;  but  even  this  was  BOt  very  eomiM 
in  Scotland  at  that  period.  To  malte  amends,  she  sang  with  gnit 
taste  and  feeling ,  and  with  a  respect  to  the  sense  of  whit  dh 
uttered  that  might  be  proposed  in  example  to  ladies  of  nraeh  n- 
perior  musical  talent.  Her  natural  good  sense  taught  her,  Ihil 
if,  as  we  are  assured  by  high  authority ,  music  be  **  DMnfed  II 
immortal  verse , "  they  are  very  often  divorced  by  the  perforiNr 
in  a  most  shameful  manner.  It  was  perhaps  owing  to  tliis  seMi* 
bility  to  poetry ,  and  power  of  combining  its  expression  with  thoM 
of  the  musical  notes,  that  her  singing  gave  more  pleasure  to  d 
the  unlearned  in  music,  and  eveo  to  many  of  the  leanred,  tha 
could  have  been  communicated  by  a  much  finer  voice  andsMii 
brilliant  execution ,  unguided  by  the  same  delicacy  of  feeling. 

A  bartizan,  or  projecting  gallery,  before  the  windows  of  k« 
parlour,  served  to  illustrate  another  of  Rose's  pursuits;  for  itwi 
crowded  with  flowers  of  different  kinds,  which  she  had  takes 
under  her  special  protection.  A  projecting  turrel^fave  icoMsH 
this  Gothic  balcony,  which  commanded  a  most  beautiful  prosped 
The  formal  garden,  with  its  high  bounding  walls,  lay  below,  con- 
tracted, as  it  seemed,  to  a  mere  parterre ;  while  the  view  eiteedei 
beyond  them  down  a  wooded  glen,  where  the  small  river  was 
sometimes  visible ,  sometimes  hidden  in  copse.  Hie  eye  might  hi 
delayed  by  a  desire  to  rest  on  the  rocks ,  which  here  and  titeta 
rose  from  the  dell  with  massive  or  spiry  fronts,  or  it  night dwdl 
on  the  noble ,  though  ruined  tower,  which  was  here  beheld  in  all 
its  dignity,  frowning  from  a  promontory  over  the  river.  Te  tbt 
left  were  seen  two  or  three  cottages,  a  part  of  tlie  viHage;  the 
brow  of  the  hill  concealed  the  others.  The  glen,  or  dell,  waft 
terminated  by  a  sheet  of  water,  called  Loch  Yeolan,  iDte  ivhick 
the  brook  discharged  itself,  and  which  now  glistened  in  thawesten 
sun.    The  distant  country  seemed  open  and  varied  in  BuUtbt 
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ogh  not  wooded;  and  there  was  nothing  to  interropt  the  view 
il  the  scene  was  bounded  by  a  ridge  of  distant  and  blue  hills, 
ch  formed  the  sontfaero  boundary  of  the  strath,  or  valley.    To 

I  pleasant  station  Miss  Bradwardine  had  ordered  coffee. 

The  view  of  the  old  tower,  or  fortalice,  introduced  some  family 
cdotes  and  tales  of  Scottish  chivalry,  which  the  Baron  told 

II  great  enthusiasm.    The  projecting  peak  of  an  impending ' 
g  which  rose  near  it,  had  acquired  the  name  of  St.  Switbin's 
lir.    It  was  the  scene  of  a  peculiar  superstition,  of  which  Mr. 
brick  mentioned  some  curious  particulars,  which  reminded 
verley  of  a  rhyme  cpioted  by  Edgar  in  King  Lear;  and  Rose 

\  called  upon  to  sing  a  little  legend,  in  which  they  had  been 

;rwoven  by  some  village  poet, 

Who,  noteless  as  the  race  from  which  he  sprang, 
Saved  others'  names,  bot  left  bis  own  unsung. 

The  sweetness  of  her  voice,  and  the  simple  l^utyof  her  mosie, 

e  all  the  advantage  which  the  minstrel  could  have  desired ,  and 

ich  his  poetry  90  much  wanted*    I  almost  doubt  if  it  can  be 

d  viith  patience ,  destitute  of  these  advantages ;  although  I 

ijecture  the  following  copy  to  have  been  somewhat  corrected 

Waverley,  to  loit  the  ukU  of  those  who  might  not  relish  pure 

iquily.      ^ 

On  Hallow-Mass  Eve ,  ere  ye  boune  ye  to  rest, 
Bver  beware  that  your  couch  be  bless'd; 
Sign  it  with  cross ,  and  sain  it  with  bead, 
Sing  the  Ave ,  and  say  the  Creed. 

For  on  Hallow-Hass  l^ve  the  Night-Hag  will  ride , 
And  all  her  nine-fold  sweeping  on  by  her  side, 
Whether  the  wind  sing  lowly  or  loud , 
Sailing  through  moonshine  or  swath'd  in  the  cloud. 

The  Lady  she  sat  in  St.  Swilhin's  Chair, 
The  dew  of  the  night  has  damp'd  her  hair: 
Her  cheek  was  pale  ~  but  resolved  and  high 
Was  the  word  of  her  lip  and  the  glance  of  her  eye. 

She  mutter'd  the  spell  of  Swithin  bold , 
When  his  naked  foot  traced  the  midnight  wold, 
When  he  slopp'd  the  Hag  as  she  rode  the  night, 
And  bade  her  descend,  and  her  promise  plight. 
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He  that  dare  sit  on  St.  Swilhin's  Chair, 
When  the  Night-Hag  wings  the  troubled  air, 
Questions  three,  when  he  speaks  the  spell, 
He  may  ask,  and  she  must  tell. 

The  Baron  has  been  with  King  Robert  bis  liege, 
These  three  long  years  in  battle  and  siege; 
News  are  there  none  of  his  weal  or  his  woe. 
And  fain  the  Lady  his  fate  would  know. 

She  shudders  and  stops  as  the  charm  she  speaks ;  — 
Is  it  the  moody  owl  that  shrieks  ? 
Or  is  it  that  sound ,  betwixt  laughter  and  scream , 
The  voice  of  the  Demon  who  haunts  the  stream  f 

The  moan  of  the  wind  sunk  silent  and  low, 
And  the  roaring  torrent  has  ceased  to  flow ; 
The  calm  was  more  dreadful  than  raging  storm. 

When  the  cold  grey  mist  brought  the  ghastly  Form ! 

•  ••••« 

**I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  the  company,  especially  Capliii 
Waverley,  who  listens  with  such  laudable  gravity;  k  is  bota 
fragment,  altboagh  I  think  there  are  other  verses,  describing  tie 
return  of  the  Baron  from  the  wars ,  and  how  the  lady  was  firairf 
*  clay-cold  upon  the  grounsill-ledge.' " 

<^It  is  one  of  those  figments,"  observed  Mr.  BradwardiMi 
*'with  which  the  early  history  of  distinguished  families  was  de- 
formed in  the  times  of  superstition;  as  that  of  Rome,  aod  other 
ancient  nations,  had  their  prodigies.  Sir,  the  which  you  may 
read  in  ancient  histories ,  or  in  the  little  work  compiled  by  Jniios 
Obsequens ,  and  inscribed  by  the  learned  Scheffer ,  the  editor, 
to  his  patron ,  Benedictus  Skytte,  Baron  of  Dudershoff." 

'^  My  father  has  a  strange  defiance  of  the  marvellous,  Captaio 
Waverley , ''  observed  Rose ,  *'  and  once  stood  firm  when  a  whole 
synod  of  Presbyterian  divines  were  put  to  the  rout  by  a  sudden 
apparition  of  the  foul  fiend." 
•      Waverley  looked  as  if  desirous  to  hear  more. 

** Must  I  tell  my  story  as  well  as  sing  my  song?  Well  —  Once 
upon  a  time  there  lived  an  old  woman ,  called  Janet  Gellatley, 
who  was  suspected  to  be  a  witch ,  on  the  infallible  grounds  that 
she  was  very  old,  very  ugly,  very  poor,  and  had  two  sons,  one 
of  whom  was  a  poet,  and  the  other  a  fool,  which  visitation,  all 
the  neighbourhood  agreed,  had  come  upon  her  for  the  sin  of 
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viritchcraft.  And  she  was  imprisoned  for  a  week  in  the  steeple  of 
the  parish  church,  and  sparely  supplied  with  food ,  and  not  per- 
mitted to  sleep  until  she  herself  became  as  much  persuaded  of  her 
being  a  witch  as  her  accusers ;  and  in  this  lucid  and  happy  state 
)f  mind  was  brought  forth  to  make  a  clean  breast,  that  is,  to 
make  open  confession  of  her  sorceries,  before  all  the  Whig  gentry 
ind  ministers  in  the  yicinity ,  who  were  no  conjurors  themselves. 
Ily  father  went  to  see  fair  play  between  the  witch  and  the  clergy; 
for  the  witch  had  been  born  on  his  estate.'  And  while  the  witch 
was  confessing  that  the  Enemy  appeared ,  and  made  his  addresses 
to  her  as  a  handsome  black  man ,  —  which ,  if  you  could  have  seen 
[)oor  old  blear-eyed  Janet,  reflected  little  honour  on  Apollyon's 
:aste,  —  and  while  the  auditors  listened  with  astonished  ears, 
md  the  clerk  recorded  with  a  trembling  hand,  she,  all  of  a  sudden, 
changed  the  low  mumbling  tone  with  which  she  spoke,  into  a 
shrill  yell,  and  exclaimed,  *Look  to  yourselves!  look  to  your- 
selves !  I  see  the  Evil  One  sitting  in  the  midst  of  ye.'  The  sur- 
[>rise  was  general ,  and  terror  and  flight  its  immediate  consequen- 
ces. Happy  were  those  who  were  next  the  door;  and  many  were 
he  disasters  that  befell  hats,  bands,  cufis,  and  wigs,  before 
hey  could  get  out  of  the  church ,  where  they  left  the  obstinate 
)re]atist  to  settle  matters  with  the  witch  and  her  admirer,  at  his 
)wn  peril  or  pleasure.*' 

**Risu  solvuntur  tabulof,  **  said  the  Baron ;  **  when  they  reco- 
vered their  panic  trepidation,  they  were  too  much  ashamed  to 
)ring  any  wakening  of  the  process  against  Janet  Gellatley."  * 

This  anecdote  led  into  a  long  discussion  of 

All  those  idle  thoughts  and  fantasies , 
Devices,  dreams,  opinions  unsound, 
Shows ,  visions ,  soothsays ,  and  prophecies , 

And  ail  that  feigned  is,  as  leasings,  tales,  and  lies. 

With  such  conversation ,  and  the  romantic  legends  which  it 
Dtroduced,  closed  our  hero*s  second  evening  in  the  house  of 
ruUy-Veolan, 

*    See  Note  L.    Witchcraft, 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
A  Diseof  ery  —  Wt?  eriey  becomes  domettieated  at  Tiilli*Yedai. 

Thb  next  day  Edward  arose  betimes,  and  in  t  aMmiag  i 
aroand  the  house  and  its  vicinity,  came  mddenly  npon  a 
court  in  front  of  the  dog-kennei,  vhere  his  friend  Davie  !■ 
employed  about  his  four-footed  charge.  One  quick  glaiiea  if  Hi 
eye  recognized  Waterley ,  when ,  instantly  turning  bb  back*  aif 
be  had  not  observed  him «  he  began  to  sing  part  of  an  old 

Toung  men  will  love  thee  more  fair  and  more  faat; 

Uutrd  ye  »o  merry  the  littU  bird  iimgt 
Old  men's  love  the  longest  will  last. 

And  the  throttU-cock^t  head  U  under  hU  wing. 

The  young  man's  wrath  is  like  light  straw  on  fire; 

Heard  ye  »o  merry  the  little  bird  iingt 
Bat  like  red-hot  steel  is  the  old  man's  ire , 

And  the  throitle-eock't  head  it  under  hit  teiug. 

The  young  man  will  brawl  at  the  erening  board ; 

Heard  ye  to  merry  the  little  bird  tingt 
But  the  old  man  will  draw  at  the  dawning  the  sword. 

And  the  throttle-cock' t  head  it  under  hit  wing, 

Waverley  could  not  avoid  observing  that  Davie  laid  so 
like  a  satirical  emphasis  on  these  lines.  He  therefore  app 
and  endeavoured ,  by  sundry  queries ,  to  elicit  from  him  what 
innuendo  might  mean ;  but  Davie  had  no  mind  to  explain, 
had  wit  enough  to  make  his  folly  cloak  his  knavery.  Edward  mriii 
collect  nothing  from  him,  excepting  that  the  Laird  of  Mat*' 
whapple  had  gone  home  yesterday  morning,  **wi' his  boots  Vi^ 
bluid."  In  the  garden ,  however ,  he  met  the  old  butler,  who 
longer  attempted  to  conceal,  that,  having  been  brod  in  thi 
nursery  line  with  Sumack  and  Co.  of  Newcastle,  be  sometiaa 
wrought  a  turn  in  the  flower-borders  to  oblige  the  Laird  and  Mki 
Rose.  By  a  series  of  queries,  Edward  at  length  diseovarod, 
a  painful  feeling  of  surprise  and  shame,  that  Balmawhap^l 
submission  and  apology  had  been  the  consequence  of  araqcaallt 
with  the  Baron  before  his  guest  had  quitted  his  pillow,  in 
the  younger  combatant  had  been  disarmed  and  wounded  in 
sword  arm. 
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Greatlj  mortified  at  tkis  iDformatioo,  Edward  sought  •uthis 
riendli  host,  and  ao^ously  expostulated  with  him  upon  the 
njosUce  be  ^ad  dooe  him  in  aoticipatiog  his  meeltog  with  Mr, 
fulcoQer,  4  purcumstaDce  wluch,  consideripg  his  youth  aod  the 
>fof#snoD  of  arms  which  he  had  just  adopted ,  was  capable  of 
Ming  represented  much  U>  his  prejudice.  The  Qarou  justified 
limself  at  greater  length  than  I  choose  to  repeat.  He  urged ,  that 
Lbi  quajcrfl  wa»  comuMu  to  them ,  and  that  Balmawhappie  could 
BOt,  hy  the  code  of  honour,  ^ite  gilding  satisfaction  to  both,  which 
tie  had  done  in  bis  ease  by  an  honourable  meeting ,  and  in  that  of 
Edward  by  such  9^  palinode  as  rendered  the  use  of  the  sword  un*- 
necessary ,  and  which,  being  made  and  accepted,  must  necessariiy 
wopite  the  whole  affair. 

With  this  excuse,  or  exfdanation,  Waverley  was  silenced,  if 
Dot  satisfi.ed ;  but  he  could  not  help  testifying  some  displeasure 
gainst  the  Blessed  Bear,  which  had  given  rise  to  the  quarrel, 
^r  rerrain  from  hinting,  that  the  sanctified  epithet  was  hardly 
impropriate.  The  Baron  observed ,  he  could  not  deny  that  ^'  the 
■Sear,  thoii^h  allowed  by  heralds  as  a  most  honourable  ordinary, 
ha4,  nevertheless,  somewhat  fierce ,  churlish,  and  morose  in  his 
ijIppQsitloo ,  (as  might  be  read  in  Archibald  Simson ,  pastor  of 
■Wkeith'a  mfiro/flyphiea  /inimalium,)  and  had  thus  been  the 
M^  9$  many  quarrels  and  dissentions  which  had  occurred  in  the 
WW  of  BnKlwardine ;  of  whidi  ,'*  he  continued ,  ' '  I  might  com- 
iMlMrate  mine  own  unfortunate  dissention  with  my  tiiird  cousin 
l^fthe  mother's  side,  Sir  Hew  Halbert,  who  was  so  unthinking 
%l  to  deride  my  family  name,  as  if  it  had  been  quasi  Bear-^ 
4|Ms9t;  a  most  uncivil  jest,  since  it  not  only  insinuated  that 
Vw  founder  of  our  house  occupied  such  a  mean  situation  as  to  be 
^cmlodier  of  wild  beasts,  a  charge  which ,  ye  must  have  observed, 
%  only  intrnsted  to  the  very  basest  plebeians;  but,  moreover, 
ilnmed  to  infer  that  our  coat-armour  had  not  been  achieved  by 
JlMMMyrable  actions  in  war ,  but  bestowed  by  w^  oi  paronomasia, 

pon »  npnn  our  family  appellation ,  —  a  sort  of  bearing  which 

IPrnach  call  arm^ires  parlanUsf  the  Latins  arma  cantantiaf 
your  English  authorities »  canting  heraldry;  being  indeed  t 
ies  of  emblazoning  more  befitting  cjinters,  gaberlunzies,  and 
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Boch  like  mendicants,  ^hose  gibberish  is  formed  upon  plajiag 
upon  the  word ,  than  the  noble ,  honourable,  and  useftil  sdenee  i 
heraldry,  which  assigns  armorial  bearings  as  the  reward  of  noble 
and  generous  actions,  and  not  to  tickle  the  ear  with  TalnqDOdH- 
bets ,  such  as  are  found  in  jest-books."*  Of  his  qaarrel  idth  Sr 
Hew  he  said  nothing  more,  than  that  it  was  settled  io  a  fittiBf 
manner. 

Haying  been  so  minute  with  respect  to  the  diyersions  of  TuQf- 
Yeolan ,  on  the  first  days  of  Edward's  arrival,  for  the  parpOMflf 
introducing  its  inmates  to  the  reader's  acquaintance ,  it  beconv 
less  necessary  to  trace  the  progress  of  his  intercourse  with  thi 
same  accuracy.  It  is  probable  that  a  young  man ,  accostomedlii 
more  cheerful  society,  would  have  tired  of  the  conversation  of  w 
violent  an  assertor  of  the  ''boast  of  heraldry"  as  the  Baron;  bit 
Edward  found  an  agreeable  variety  in  that  of  Miss  BradwaidbN^ 
who  listened  with  eagerness  to  his  remarks  upon  literature,  fli 
showed  great  justness  of  taste  in  her  answers.  The  sweetoesitf 
her  disposition  had  made  her  submit  with  complacency,  and  vm 
pleasure,  to  the  course  of  reading  prescribed  by  her  faASjr. 
although  it  not  only  comprehended  several  heavy  folios  of 
but  certain  gigantic  tomes  in  high-church  polemics.  In  hi 
he  was  fortunately  contented  to  give  her  only  such  a  slight  tlm 
as  might  be  acquired  by  perusal  of  the  two  folio  volumes  of  iMHAj 
Rose  was  indeed  the  very  apple  of  her  father's  eye.  Her  eoi 
liveliness,  her  attention  to  all  those  little  observances  most 
fying  to  those  who  would  never  think  of  exacting  them,  her  b 
in  which  he  recalled  the  features  of  his  beloved  wife,  her  unfeiga^ 
piety,  and  the  noble  generosity  of  her  disposition,  would 
justified  the  affection  of  the  most  doting  father. 

His  anxiety  on  her  behalf  did  not,  however,  seem  to 
itself  in  that  quarter ,  where ,  according  to  the  general  opfnfoa, 
is  most  efficiently  displayed;  in  labouring,  namely,  to 
her  in  life ,  either  by  a  large  dowry  or  a  wealthy  marriage.    B|tfk 
old  settlement ,  almost  all  the  landed  estates  of  the  Baron 
after  his  death,  to  a  distant  relation;  and  it  was  supposed 
Miss  Bradwardine  would  remain  but  slenderly  provided  fori 

*   See  Note  M.    Canting  Heraldry.    * 
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gentleman's  cash  matters  had  been  too  long  under  the 
charge  of  fiailie  Macwheeble,  to  admit  of  any  great 
is  from  his  personal  succession.  It  is  true,  the  said 
d  his  patron  and  his  patron's  daughter  next  (though  at 
arable  distance)  to  himself.  He  thought  it  was  possible 
i  the  settlement  on  the  male  line ,  and  had  actually  pro- 
pinion  to  that  effect  (and ,  as  ht  boasted ,  without  a  fee) 
linent  Scottish  counsel,  under  whose  notice  he  contrived 
e  point  while  consulting  him  regularly  on  some  other 

But  the  Baron  would  not  listen  to  such  a  proposal  for 

On  the  contrary ,  he  used  to  have  a  perverse  pleasure 

g  that  the  barony  of  Bradwardine  was  a  male  fief,  the 

r  having  been  given  at  that  early  period  when  womeii 

eemed  capable  to  hold  a  feudal  grant ;  because,  accord- 

coustumes  de  Normandiey  c'est  Vhomme  ki  se  bast  et 
e;  or,  as  is  yet  more  ungallantly  expressed  by  other 
,  all  of  whose  barbarous  names  he  delighted  to  quote 
;lh,  because  a  woman  could  not  serve  the  superior,  or 
I,  in  war,  on  account  of  the  decorum  of  her  sex,  nor 
with  advice ,  because  of  her  limited  intellect,  nor  keep 
1 ,  owing  to  the  infirmity  of  her  disposition.  He  would 
lly  ask ,  how  it  would  become  a  female ,  and  that  female 
dine,  to  be  seen  employed  in  servitio  eaniendi,  teu 
',  caligas  regis  post  battaliam?  that  is,  in  pulling  off 
boots  after  an  engagement,  which  was  the  feudal  service 
he  held  the  barony  of  Bradwardine.  **No,"  he  said, 
lesitation ,  procul  dubio ,  many  females ,  as  worthy  as 
1  been  excluded,  in  order  to  make  way  for  my  own 
,  and  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  do  aught  that  might 
:  the  destination  of  my  forefathers ,  or  impinge  upon 
)f  my  kinsman ,  Malcolm  Bradwardine  of  Inchgrabbit, 
}ble ,  though  decayed  branch  of  my  own  family." 
lilie,  as  prime  minister,  having  received  this  decisive 
ation  from  his  sovereign,  durst  not  press  his  own 
y  farther,  but  contented  himself  with  deploring,  on  all 
xasions ,  to  Saunderson ,  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
i  self-willedness ,  and  with  laying  plans  for  uniting  Rose 
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with  the  youDg  Laird  of  Balmawhapple ,  who  had  a  fine  «|ta^ 
only  moderately  burdened ,  and  was  a  faultless  yonag  gfinllM, 
beiog  as  sober  as  a  saiot  —  if  yoo  keep  brandy  firom  liM,  lil , 
him  from  brandy —  and  who,  in  brief,  had  no  ioaperiielionM  | 
that  of  keeping  light  company  at  a  time;  saoh  as  Jinlear,  Ai 
horse-couper ,  and  Gibby  Gaethroughwi't,  the  piper  o'  Cipv; 
*' o'  whilk  follies ,  Mr.  Saunderson ,  he  'U  mead,  he  'U  ■md,"-  j 
pronounced  the  Bailie. 

''Like  sour  ale  in  summer,"   added  Davie  Gellatley,  fli 
happened  to  be  nearer  the  conclave  than  they  were  aware  et 

Miss  Bradwardine,  such  as  we  have  described  her»  wilhd 
the  simplicity  and  curiosity  of  a  recluse,  attached  herself  Is Ai 
opportunities  of  increasing  her  store  of  literature  which  Edmrfi 
visit  afforded  her.  He  sent  for  some  of  his  books  from  hia  quartan 
and  they  opened  to  her  sources  of  delight  of  which  she  had  hillMrti 
had  no  idea.    The  best  English  poets,  of  every  descripUoa,  dl 
other  works  on  belles  lettres,  made  a  part  of  this  precioiis  caqpt 
Her  music,  even  her  flowers,  were  neglected ,  and  Saiudeiiiil 
only  mourned  over,  but  began  to  mutiny  against  the  laboarM 
which  he  now  scarce  received  thanks.     These  new  pktHHI 
became  gradually  enhanced  by  sharing  them  with  one  of  a  kindNi 
taste.    Edward's  readiness  to  comment,  to  recite,   to  eipiiH 
difficult  passages ,  rendered  his  assistance  invaluable ;  aad  ii 
wild  romance  of  his  spirit  delighted  a  character  too  joaag  mI 
inexperienced  to  observe  its  deficiencies.    Upon  suhjecta  wM 
interested  him ,  and  when  quite  at  ease ,  he  possessed  that  flivit 
natural ,  and  somewhat  florid  eloquence,  which  has  beeo  swff&ki 
as  powerful  even  as  figure ,  fashion ,  fame ,  or  fortune ,  In  wioahf 
the  female  heart.    There  was ,  therefore ,  an  increasiDf^  dn|^' 
in  this  constant  intercourse ,  to  poor  Rose's  peace  of  mind,  iriM 
was  the  more  imminent,   as  her  father  was  greatly  toe  WuM 
abstracted  in  bis  studies,  and  wrapped  up  in  bis  own  dignilf  i  w 
dream  of  bis  daughter's  incurring  it.    The  daughters  of  the  hM^ 
of  Bradwardine  were,  in  his  opinion,  like  those  of  the  hofwal 
Bourbon  or  Austria,  placed  high  above  the  clouds  off  paiiiiw 
which  might  obfuscate  the  intellects  of  meaner  f^malee^Mf 
moved  in  another  sphere  >  were  governed  by  other  feeliogs,  tfC 
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soable  to  oilier  ndes,  tbafn  thofie  of  idle  and  fantastie  affection. 
(hert,  he  abut  li^s  ayes  so  resolutely  to  theaatmral  ooaseqneDcea 
Edward's  intimacy  with  Mi»  Bradwariioe,  that  Uie  whola 
ghbonrhood  condaded  that  Im  had  opened  Ihomio  the  advM-^ 
es  of  a  match  between  his  daaghtcr  and  ^e  w«akhy  young 
^ishnMn,  and  prononnoed  bia  mtteh  less  a  fool  ^n  he  had 
leraUy  shown  himself  in  cases  iftere  his  own  interest  was 
teerncd. 

If  the  Baron,  bowerer,  bad  really  neditaited'snch  an  alliance^ 
!  indifference  of  Waverley  would  have  been  an  insuperabie  bar 
his  praiect.  Onr  hero,  since  mtxtng  mofe  freely  with  the 
•rid ,  iiad  learned  to  think  with  great  sbnne  and  oonfosion  4ipon 
\  mental  legend  of  Saint  Cecilia,  and  the  vexatren  of  these 
lections  was  likely,  for  some  time  at  least,  to  counterbalance 
ft  nataral  snsceptibility  of  his  dispontion.  Besides.,  Bose  Bitad'- 
upittne,  beautifcd  and  amiable  as  we  have  described  her,  had 
it  precisely  the  sort  of  beauty  or  merit,  which  ^apfii^ates  a 
BiKitie  iBiagination  in  early  yoatth.  She  was  too  frank,  too 
ofiding,  too  kind:  amiable  qualities,  nndoubte^y,  but^estrue- 
re  of  the  marrellons ,  with  which  a  youth  of  imagination  delighls 
dreaa  the  empress  of  his  affections.  Was  it  possible  to  bow, 
tremble,  and  to  adore,  before  the  timid ,  yet  playful  lictle  girl, 
ho  now  ^i^ed  Edward  to  mend  her  fen ,  now  lo  construe  a 
anaa  hi  Taeaoi,  and  now  how  to  spell  a  very  —  very  long  word  in 
Ir  versien  of  it?  All  these  incidents  have  their  fascination  on 
la  mind  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  but  not  when  a  youth  is 
Bteifng  It,  and  rather  looking  out  for  some  object  whose  affection 
lay  dignify  him  in  bis  own  eyes ,  than  stooping  to  one  who  looks 
H  to  him  for  such  distinction.  Hence ,  though  <here  can  be  no 
ale  in  so  caprlf^tts  a  passion ,  early  love  is  frequently  ambiltobs 
lehoosingitsMJecl;  or,  which  comes  to  the  same,  selects  her 
la  In  the  caa^^f  Saint  Cecilia  aforesaid)  from  a  situation  that 
Ives  fair  SNSOfe  for  lebaau  ideal,  which  the  reality  of  intimate  and 
iliHliar  iife  father  tends  to  limit  and  impair.  I  knew  a  very 
iceaplisbed  and  sensible  young  man  cured  of  a  violent  passion 
IT  a  pretty  woman ,  whose  talents  were  not  equal  to  her  face  and 
ive,  by  bah»g  permitted  to  bear  her  company  for  a  wh(^  after* 
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noon.  Thus,  it  is  eertain,  that  had  EdwM  eiijoyed  sod 
opportunity  of  conversing  witli  Miss  Stobbs,  Aunt  Bachei's  ] 
caution  would  have  been  unnecessary,  for  he  would  as  soon  1 
fallen  in  love  with  the  dairy-maid.  And  although  Miss  Bi 
wardine  was  a  very  different  character,  it  seems  probable 
the  very  intimacy  of  their  intercourse  prevented  his  feeling 
her  other  sentiments  than  those  of  a  brother  for  an  amiable 
accomplished  sister:  while  the  sentiments  of  poor  Rose  y 
gradually ,  and  without  her  beiog  conscious ,  assuming  a  sha< 
warmer  affection. 

I  ought  to  have  said  that  Edward ,  when  he  sent  to  Dundei 
the  books  before  mentioned,  had  applied  for,  and  received 
mission ,  extending  his  leave  of  absence.  But  the  letter  o 
commanding  officer  contained  a  friendly  recommendation  to  1 
not  to  spend  his  time  exclusively  with  persons,  who,  estin 
as  they  might  be  in  a  general  sense ,  could  not  be  supposed 
affected  to  a  government,  which  they  declined  to  acknowledg 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  letter  farther  insinuated^  Um 
with  great  delicacy ,  that  although  some  family  connexions  n 
be  supposed  to  render  it  necessary  for  Captain  Waverley  to  c 
municate  with  gentlemen  who  were  in  this  unpleasant  stat 
suspicion ,  yet  his  father's  situation  and  wishes  ought  to  pre 
bis  prolonging  those  attentions  into  exclusive  intimacy.  Ac 
was  intimated,  that  while  his  political  principles  were  endang 
by  communicating  with  laymen  of  this  description ,  he  might 
receive  erroneous  impressions  in  religion  from  the  prelatic  elc 
who  so  perversely  laboured  to  set  up  the  royal  prerogativ 
things  sacred. 

This  last  insinuation  probably  induced  Waverley  to  set 
down  to  the  prejudices  of  his  commanding  officer.  He 
sensible  that  Mr.  Bradwardine  had  acted  with  the  most  scrupu 
delicacy,  in  never  entering  upon  any  discussion  that  had 
most  remote  tendency  to  bias  his  mind  in  political  opini 
althoughhe  was  himsel f  not  only  a  decided  partisan  of^the  ei 
family,  but  had  been  trusted  at  different  times  with  fmpoi 
commissions  for  their  service.  Sensible,  therefore,  that  ti 
was  no  risk  oihis  being  perverted  from  his  allegiance,  £di 
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felt  as  if  he  should  do  his  node's  old  friend  injdstice  in  removing 
from  a  honse  where  he  gave  and  received  pleasure  and  amusement, 
merely  to  gratify  a  prejudiced  and  ill-judged  suspicion.  He 
Iherefore  wrote  a  very  general  answer,  assuring  his  commanding 
officer  that  his  loyalty  was  not  in  the  most  distant  danger  of 
contamination,  and  continued  an  honoured  guest-and  intimate  of 
the  boose  of  Xully-Yeolan. 

CHAPTER   XV. 

A  Greagh  ,*  and  its  consequences. 

When  Edward  had  been  a  guest  at  Tully-Teolan  nearly  six 
weeks,  he  descried,  one  morning,  as  he  took  his  usual  walk 
before  the  breakfast>hour,  signs  of  uncommon  perturbation  in 
Uie family.  Four  bare-legged  dairy-maids,  with  each  an  empty 
pBiIlk-pail  in  her  hand,  ran  about  with  frantic  gestures,  and 
nttering  loud  exclamations  of  surprise ,  grief,  and  resentment. 
I^om  their  appearance ,  a  pagan  might  have  conceived  them  a 
Hetachment  of  the  celebrated  Belides,  just  come  from  their  baleing 
Benance.  As  nothing  was  to  be  got  from  this  distracted  chorus, 
p^pting*'Lord  guide  us!"  and'*Eh  sirs!"  ejaculations  which 
rew  no  light  upon  the  cause  of  their  dismay ,  Waverley  repaired 
the  fore-court,  as  it  was  called,  where  he  beheld  Bailie  Mac- 
leeble  cantering  his  white  pony  down  the  avenue  with  all  the 
led  it  could  muster.  He  had  arrived,  it  would  seem,  upon  a 
ty  summons,  and  was  followed  by  half  a  score  of  peasants 
the  village ,  who  had  no  great  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with 

The  Bailie,  greatly  too  busy,  and  too  important,   to  enter 
explanations  with  Edward,  summoned  forth  Mr.  Saunderson, 
appeared  with  a  countenance  in  which  dismay  was  mingled 
solemnity,   and  they  immediately  entered  into  close  con- 
ice.    Davie  Gellatley  was  also  seen  in  the  group ,   idle  as 
mes  at  Sinope ,  while  his  countrymen  were  preparing  for  a 
le*    His  spirits  always  rose  with  any  thing,   good  or  bad. 
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A  ireagh  was  an  incursion  for  plunder,  termed  on  the  Borders 
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irliidi  occMloned  tmniilt,  and  he  conUnoed  flrlAfng ,  lionNi 
dtnclDg ,  and  singing  the  burden  of  an  old  baHad ,  — 

"Our  gear's  a'  gane," 
QBtll,   happening  to  pass  too  near  the  Bailie,   he  reedfeda 
admonitory  hint  from  his  horse-whip ,  which  conTeited  hfe  Mf 
into  lamentation. 

Passing  from  thence  towards  the  garden ,  Warttley  MhtNil 
Baron  in  person,  measuring  and  re-measnring,  with  swift lii 
tremendous  strides ,  the  length  of  the  terrace ;  his  conntemMi 
clouded  with  offended  pride  and  indignation,  and  the  whole tf 
his  demeanour  such  as  seemed  to  indicate ,  that  any  laqaiiy  Mt* 
cerning  the  cause  of  his  discomposure  would  give  pain  at  leasli  f 
not  offence.  Waverley  therefore  glided  into  the  house ,  wifM 
addressing  him ,  and  took  his  way  to  the  breakfast-parloar,  whM 
he  found  bis  young  friend  Rose,  who,  though  she  neither  M- 
bited  the  resentment  of  her  father,  the  turbid  Impoxtaoeetf 
Bailie  Macwheeble ,  nor  the  despair  of  the  handmaidens,  seearf 
yexed  and  thoughtful.  A  single  word  explained  the  myIttt^ 
**Your  breakfast  will  be  a  disturbed  one.  Captain  Waveriey.  ^ 
party  of  Caterans  have  come  down  upon  us  last  night,  andM 
driven  off  all  our  milch  cows." 

"A  party  of  Caterans?" 

**  Yes ;  robbers  from  the  neighbouring  Highlands.  We  v/d 
to  be  quite  free  from  them  while  we  paid  black-mail  to  Foftf 
Mac-Ivor  Yich  Ian  Vohr ;  but  my  father  thought  it  unworthy  i 
his  rank  and  birth  to  pay  it  any  longer,  and  so  this  disaster !■ 
happened,  It  is  not  the  value  of  the  cattle.  Captain  Waveikfi 
that  vexes  me;  but  my  father  is  so  much  hurt  at  the  affront,  tH 
is  so  bold  and  hot,  that  I  fear  he  will  try  to  recover  them  bytki 
strong  hand;  and  if  he  is  not  hurt  himself,  he  will  hurt  some  it 
these  wild  people,  and  then  there  will  be  no  peace  between  thM 
and  us  perhaps  for  our  lifetime ;  and  we  cannot  defend  oursdnl 
as  in  old  times,  for  the  government  have  taken  all  our  arms;  aal 
my  dear  father  is  so  rash  —  O  what  will  become  of  us !  **  —  Hert 
poor  Rose  lost  heart  altogether,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

The  Baron  entered  at  this  moment,  and  rebuked  her  with 
more  asperity  than  Waveriey  had  ever  heard  him  use  to  any 
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'  Wft8  H  net  ft  shame ,  *"  he  said ,  'Hhat  she  should  exhibit  herself 
efore  any  genfelcmao  in  sueh  a  light ,  as  if  she  shed  tears  for  a 
rove  of  homed  nolt  and  milch  kine,  like  the  daughter  of  a 
Jiefihire  yeonuui!  —  Captaia  Waverley,  I  must  request  your 
ivourable  coostniction  of  her  grief,  which  may,  or  ought  to 
roceed^  solely  firom  seeing  her  father's  estate  exposed  to  spulzie 
nd  depredtttion  frem  common  thieves  and  somars,*  while  we 
re  not  allowecb  to  keep  half  a  score  of  muskets ,  whether  for  de- 
BBCA  or  rescue." 

Botlld  Macwheeble  entered  immediately  afterwards,  and  by 
io  rtpoct  of  arms  and  ammunition  confirmed  this  statement, 
nlomkii^  the  Baroo,  in  a  melancholy  voice,  that  though  the 
loople  would  certainly  obey  his  honour's  orders,  yet  there  was 
10  chaoee  of  their  following  the  gear  to  onyguid  purpose,  in 
tspeet  there  were  only  bis  honour's  body  servants  who  had  swords 
knd pistols,  and  the  depredators  were  twelve  ffighlanders ,  com- 
iletdy  armed  alter  the  manner  of  their  country.  —  Having 
lelivered  this  doleful  annunciation,  be  assumed  a  posture  of 
tllent  dejection,  shaking  his  head  slowly  with  the  motion  of  a 
(lendften  when  it  i»  ceasing  to  vibrate,  and  then  remained  sta- 
lioaary ,  his  body  stooping  at  a  more  acute  angle  than  usual,  and 
the  latter  pact  of  his  person  projecting  in  proportion. 

The  Baroo ,  meanwhile,  paced  the  room  in  silent  Indignation, 
and  at  length  fixing  his^  eye  upon  an  old  portrait,  whose  person 
was  dad  in  armoar,  and  whose  features  glared  grimly  out  of  a 
hige  bosh  of  hair,  part  of  which  descended  from  his  head  to  his 
shoulders,  and  part  from  his  chin  and  upper-lip  to  his  breast- 
flite,  —  '^Tbat  gentVeman,  Captain  Waverley,  my  grandsire," 
he  said,  '*with  two  hundred  horse,  whom  he  levied  within  his 
own  bounds,,  discomfited  and  p«t  to  the  rout  more  than  five 
hwuked  of  these  Highland  refvers ,  who  have  been  ever  lapis 
itfentianiM  et  pe^a  scandaii ,  a  stumbling-block  aud  a  rock  of 
elTence  to  the  Lowland  vicinage  —  he  discomfited  them ,  I  say, 
when  they  had  the  temerity  to  descend  to  harry  this  country,  in 

*    Soman  may  be  translated  sturdy  beggars,  more  especiaUy  indt* 
BMiig  these  nnweteome  visitors  who  exact  lodgings  andvictuals  by  force, 
Vr  jonvething^  approaehing  to  it. 
Waverley,  7 


the  time  of  the  civil  dissentioDS ,  io  the  year  of  grtc 
hnndred  forty  aod  two.  And  now,  Sir,  I,  his  grand 
thus  used  at  such  unworthy  hands ! " 

Here  there  vas  an  awful  pause ;  after  which  all  the  i 
as  is  usual  in  cases  of  difficulty,  began  to  give  separate  ai 
sistent  counsel.  Alexander  ah  Alexandro  proposed  th 
send  some  one  to  compound  with  the  Caterans,  who  woul 
he  said ,  give  up  their  prey  for  a  dollar  a>head.  The  Bai 
that  this  transaction  would  amount  to  theft-boot,  or  coi 
of  felony ;  and  he  recommended  that  some  caimy  hand  i 
sent  up  to  the  glens  to  make  the  best  bargain  he  could ,  i 
for  himself,  so  that  the  Laird  might  not  be  seen  in  sucli 
action.  Edward  proposed  to  send  off  to  the  nearest  ga 
a  party  of  soldiers  and  a  magistrate's  warrant;  and  Roi 
as  she  dared ,  endeavoured  to  insinuate  the  course  of  p 
arrears  of  tribute-money  to  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  Vich  Ian  y< 
they  all  knew,  could  easily  procure  restoration  of  the 
he  were  properly  propitiated. 

None  of  these  proposals  met  the  Baron's  approbati< 
idea  of  composition,  director  implied,  was  absolutely  ign( 
that  of  Waverley  only  showed  that  he  did  not  understand 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  political  parties  which  dividec 
standing  matters  as  they  did  with  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  Yich 
the  Baron  would  make  no  concession  to  him,  were  it, 
^'to  procure  restitution  in  integrum  of  every  stirk  and 
the  chief,  his  forefathers ,  and  his  clan,  had  stolen  sinc( 
of  Malcolm  Canmore." 

In  fact ,  his  voice  was  still  for  war ,  and  he  propose 
expresses  to  Balmawhapple ,  Killancureit,  TuUiellum, 
lairds,  who  were  exposed  to  similar  depredations,  invi 
to  join  in  the  pursuit;  *' and  then.  Sir,  shall  these  : 
nequissimif  as  Leslsus  calls  them,  be  brought  to  the  fa 
predecessor  Cacus , 

^Elisos  oculos,  et  siccum  sanguine  gatlar.' " 

The  Bailie,  who  by  no  means  relished  these  warlike 
here  pulled  forth  an  immense  watch ,  of  the  colour,  and 
the  size ,  of  a  pewter  warming-pan ,  apd  observed  it  was 
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oon,  and  that  the  Caterans  had  been  seen  in  the  pass  of  Bally- 
rough  soon  after  sun-rise ;  so  that  before  the  allied  forces  could 
ssemble,  they  and  their  prey  would  be  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
he  most  active  pursuit,  and  sheltered  in  those  pathless  deserts, 
rhere  it  was  neither  advisable  to  follow,  nor  indeed  possible  to 
race  them. 

This  proposition  was  undeniable.  The  council  therefore  broke 
ip  without  coming  to  any  conclusion ,  as  has  occurred  to  councils 
f  more  importance ;  only  it  was  determined  that  the  Bailie  should 
end  his  own  three  milk  cows  down  to  the  Mains  for  the  use  of  the 
taron's  family,  and  brew  small  ale,  as  a  substitute  for  milk,  in 
ds  own.  To  this  arrangement,  which  was  suggested  by  Saunder- 
ion ,  the  Bailie  readily  assented ,  both  from  habitual  deference  to 
he  family,  and  an  internal  consciousness  that  his  courtesy  would, 
0  some  mode  or  other,  be  repaid  tenfold. 

The  Baron  having  also  retired  to  give  some  necessary  direc- 
ions,  Waverley  seized  the  opportunity  to  ask,  whether  this  Fergus, 
iith  the  unpronounceable  name,  was  the  chief  thief-taker  of  the 
listrict? 

**  Thief-taker !  **  answered  Rose,  laughing,  *'  he  is  a  gentleman 
f  great  honour  and  consequence ;  the  chieftain  of  an  independent 
ranch  of  a  powerful  Highland  clan ,  and  is  much  respected,  both 
i>r  his  own  power,  and  that  of  his  kith,  kin,  and  allies." 

**  And  what  has  he  to  do  with  the  thieves ,  then  ?  Is  he  a  ma:- 
Istrate,  or  in  the  commission  of  the  peace?"  asked  Waverley. 

**The  commission  of  war  rather,  if  there  be  such  a  thing,"  said 
Lose ;  '*  for  he  is  a  very  unquiet  neighbour  to  his  un-friends ,  and 
eeps  a  greater /o/Zotomg*  on  foot  than  many  that  have  thrice  hiS' 
Btate.  As  to  his  connexion  with  the  thieves,  that  I  cannot  well 
iplain;  but  the  boldest  of  them  will  never  steal  a  hoof  from  any 
ne  that  pays  black-mail  to  Vich  Ian  Vohr." 

«' And  what  is  black-mail?" 

*^  A  sort  of  protection-money  that  Low-country  gentlemen  and 
eritors,  lying  near  the  Highlands,  pay  to  some  Highland  chief, 
hat  he  may  neither  do  them  harm  himself,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  done 
Btiiem  by  others;  and  then,  if  your  cattle  are  stolen,  you  have 
■ly  to  send  him  word ,  and  he  will  recover  them ;  or  it  may  be, 
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he  will  drire  away  cows  from  some  distant  place,  wkerebe 
qoarrel ,  and  giTO  them  lo  you  to  make  up  year  loss." 

*«And  is  this  sort  of  Highland  Jonathaik  Wild  admiitad 
society,  aod  called  a  gentleman?" 

''So  much  so,**  said  Rose,  ''tbat  the  quarrel  betwee 
father  and  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  began  at  a  county  meetia^,. } 
he  wanted  to  take  precedence  of  all  the  Lowland  fseMnm 
present,  only  my  father  would  not  suffer  it.  Aad  thtm  h 
braided  my  father  that  he  was  under  his  banner,  and  paid  hi 
bate;  and  my  father  was  in  a  towering  passioa,  fbr  BaaliA 
wheeble,  who  manages  such  things  his  own  way,  hadcoatii! 
keep  this  Mack-mail:  a  secret  from  him,  and  passed  itiftli 
count  for  cess-money.  And  they  would  have  fought;  butil 
Mac-Ivor  said,  very  gallantly,  he  would  never  raise  his 
against  a  grey  head  that  was  so  much  respected  as  my  M 
O  I  wish ,  I  wish  they  had  continued  friends ! " 

^*  And  did  you  ever  see  thisMir.  Mac-Ivor,  if  that  be  his.i 
AOss  BFadwardine  ?  " 

*'No,  that  is  not  his  name ;  and  he  would  consider  mart 
a  sort  of  affront ,  only  that  you  are  an  Englishman ,  and  km 
better.  But  Uie  Lowlanders  call  him ,  like  other  geetlemei 
the  name  of  his  estate,  Glennaquoich ;  and  the  Highlander! 
him  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  that  is,  the  son  of  John  the  Great;  ai 
upon  the  braes  here  call  him  by  both  names  indifferently." 

^*I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  bring  my  English  tongue  to  call 
by  either  one  or  other." 

**But  he  is  a  very  polite  haiM^me  man,"  continaed  ] 
"aed  his  sister  Flora  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  accompli 
young  ladies  in  this  country :  she  was  bred  in  a  convent  in  Fri 
and  was  a  greatfriend  of  mine  before  this  unhappy  dispute. 
Captain  Waverley,  try  your  influence  with  my  father  to- 1 
matters  up.  I  am  sure  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  our  trou 
for  Tully-Yeolan  has  never  been  a  safe  or  quiet  residence  whc 
have  been  at  feud  with  the  Highlanders.  When  I  was  a  girl  a 
ten ,  there  was  a  skirmish  fought  between  a  party  of  twen 
them,  and  my  fiitfaer  and  his  servants  behind  the  Mains ;  an 
ballets  broke  sererai  panes  in  the  north  windows ,  they  wei 
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-htt.  Three  of  the  Highlanders  were  killed,  and  ikvj  brought 
iem  in  wrapped  in  their  plaids,  and  laid  them  on  ihe  stone  floor 
If  the  hall;  and  next  morning,  their  wives  and  daughters  came, 
^ping  their  hands,  and  crying  the  coronach ,  and  shrieking,  and 
dnied  away  the  dead  hodies.,  with  the  pipes  playing  before  them. 
Itonld  not  sleep  for  six  weeks  without  starting,  and  thinking  I 
hai4  these  teriible  cries,  and  saw  the  bodies  lying  on  the  steps, 
41  Btilf  and  swathed  np  in  their  bloody  tartans.  Bnt  since  that  tine 
there  came  a  party  from  the  garrison  at  Stirling,  with  a  warrant 
ihuD  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  or  some  such  great  man ,  and  took 
iway  ail  our  arms;  and  now,  how  are  we  to  protect  ourselves  if 
Ihej  come  down  in  any  strength?" 

WaTerley  could  not  help  starting  at  a  story  which  bore  so  much 
ktsemblance  to  one  of  his  own  day-dreams.  Here  was  a  girl  scarce 
Seventeen,  the  gentlest  of  her  sex,  both  in  temper  and  appearance, 
%ho  had  witnessed  with  her  own  eyes  such  a  scene  as  he  had  used 
to  coojore  up  in  his  imagination ,  as  only  occurring  in  ancient 
times,  and  spoke  of  it  coolly,  as  one  very  likely  to  recur.  He  felt 
^once  the  impulse  of  curiosity,  and  that  slight  sense  of  danger 
%hieh  only  serves  to  heighten  its  interest.  He  might  have  said  with 
lUvoUo,  **  *I  do  not  now  fool  myself,  to  let  imagination  jade 
xm!'  I  am  actually  in  the  land  of  military  and  romantic  adven- 
tires,  audit  only  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  be  my  own  share  in 
Ikem." 

The  whole  circumstances  now  detailed  concerning  the  state  of 
Ibe  country,  seemed  equaUy  novel  and  extraordinary.  He  had 
iadeed  often  heard' of  Highland  thieves,  but  had  no  idea  of  the 
■jstematic  mode  in  which  their  depredations  were  conducted;  and 
tkitthe  practice  was  connived  at,  and  even  endouraged ,  by  many 
•fthe  EUgfaland  chieftains,  who  not  only  found  the  creaghs,  or 
toys,  useftd  for  the  purpose  of  training  individuals  of  their  clan 
to  the  practice  of  arms,  but  also  of  maintaining  a  wholesome  terror 
among  their  Lowland  neighbours ,  and  levying,  as  we  have  seen, 
lliibute  from  them ,  under  colour  of  protection-money. 

Bailie  Hacwheeble,  who  soon  afterwards  entered,  expatiated 
M  more  al  length  upon  the  same  topic.  This  honesl  %^iil\%t£LMi*  % 
conversatlao  was  so  farmed  upon  his  professional  ]^t^^\.v&^  ^  ^«S(. 
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Davie  Gellatley  once  said  bis  discourse  was  like  a  "ehtfgirf 
horning."  He  assured  our  hero ,  that  **  from  the  maist  nuM 
times  of  record,  the  lawless  thieves,  limmers,  and  broken  mciit 
the  Highlands,  had  been  in  fellowship  together  by  reason  of  M 
surnames,  for  the  committing  of  divers  thefts,  reifs,  and  henUfi 
upon  the  honest  men  of  the  Low  Country,  when  they  not  only  iB> 
tromitted  with  their  whole  goods  and  gear,  com,  cattle,  bom, 
nolt,  sheep,  outsight  and  insight  plenishing,  at  their  wicM 
pleasure,  but  moreover  made  prisoners,  ransomed  them,  w 
concussed  them  into  giving  borrows  (pledges)  to  enter  into  capti- 
vity again :  all  which  was  directly  prohibited  in  divers  parts  of  ttl 
Statute  Book,  both  by  the  act  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  aislf- 
seven,  and  various  others;  the  whilk  statutes,  with  all  thatkU 
followed  and  might  follow  thereupon,  were  shamefully  broken «1 
vilipended  by  the  said  sornars,  limmers,  and  broken  men,  an 
elated  into  fellowships,  for  the  aforesaid  purposes  of  theft,  8to|itk« 
reef,  iire-raisiog,  murlher,  raptus  mulierum ,  or  forcible  in- 
duction of  women,  and  such  like,  as  aforesaid/' 

It  seemed  like  a  dream  to  Waverley  that  these  deeds  ofviokaet 
should  be  familiar  to  men's  minds ,  and  currently  talked  of, 
falling  within  the  common  order  of  things ,  and  happening  Ml 
in  the  immediate  vicinity ,  without  his  having  crossed  the  seiii 
and  while  he  was  yet  in  the  otherwise  well-ordered  island  of  Gnrt 
Britain.* 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

An  unexpected  Ally  appears. 

Thb  Baron  returned  at  the  dinner-hour,  and  had  In  a  gniC 
measure  recovered  his  composure  and  good-humour.  He  notoBiyi 
confirmed  the  stories  which  Edward  had  heard  from  Rose  ant' 
Bailie  Macwheeble,  but  added  many  anecdotes  from  his  ownet- 
perience,  concerning  the  state  of  the  Highlands  and  their  inhabi- 
tants. The  Chiefs  he  pronounced  to  be,  in  general,  gentlemet 
of  great  honour  and  high  pedigree,  whose  word  was  accounted  n 
a  law  by  all  those  of  their  own  sept,  or  clan.   **  It  did  not  indQedt" 

*   See  Note  N.   Black^MaO. 
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le  said,  "become  them,  as  had  occurred  in  late  instances,  to 
)ropooe  their  prosapia,  a  lineage  which  rested  for  the  most  part 
>Q  the  yain  and  fond  rhymes  of  their  Seannachies  or  Bhairds ,  as 
equiponderate  with  the  eyidence  of  ancient  charters  and  royal 
^ants  of  antiquity,  conferred  upon  distinguished  houses  in  the 
Low  Country  by  divers  Scottish  monarchs;  nevertheless,  such 
ras  their  outrecuidance  and  presumption ,  as  to  undervalue  those 
vho  possessed  such  evidents,  as  if  they  held  their  lands  in  a 
iheep's  skin." 

This,  by  the  way,  pretty  well  explained  the  cause  of  quarrel 
between  the  Baron  and  his  Highland  ally.  But  he  went  on  to  state 
io  many  curious  particulars  concerning  the  manners,  customs, 
ind  habits  of  this  patriarchal  race,  that  Edward's  curiosity  became 
liighly  interested^  and  he  inquired  whether  it  was  possible  to  make 
with  safety  an  excursion  into  the  neighbouring  Highlands ,  whose 
lusky  barrier  of  mountains  had  already  excited  his  wish  to  pene- 
trate beyond  them.  The  Baron  assured  his  guest  that  nothing 
vrould  be  more  easy,  providing  this  quarrel  were  first  made  up, 
since  he  could  himself  give  him  letters  to  many  of  the  distinguished 
Chiefs,  who  would  receive  him  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and 
iiospitality. 

While  they  were  on  this  topic,  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and, 
nshered  by  Saunders  Saunderson ,  a  Highlander,  fully  armed  and 
equipped,  entered  the  apartment.  Had  it  not  been  that  Saunders 
acted  the  part  of  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  this  martial  appari- 
tion ,  without  appearing  to  deviate  from  his  usual  composure,  and 
that  neither  Mr.  Bradwardine  nor  Rose  exhibited  any  emotion, 
Edward  would  certainly  have  thought  the  intrusion  hostile.  As  it 
was,  he  started  at  the  sight  of  what  he  had  not  yet  happened  to  see, 
a  mountaineer  in  his  full  national  costume.  The  individual  Gael 
was  a  stout,  dark,  young  man,  of  low  stature,  the  ample  folds  of 
whose  plaid  added  to  the  appearance  of  strength  which  his  person 
exhibited.  The  short  kilt,  or  petticoat,  showed  his  sinewy  and 
dean-made  limbs ;  the  goat-skin  purse ,  flanked  by  the  usual  de- 
fences, a  dirk  and  steel-wrought  pistol,  hung  before  him;  his 
bonnet  had  a  short  feather,  which  indicated  his  claim  to  be  treated 
19  a  Duioh^-wassel ,  or  sort  of  gentleman ;  a  bioa^^^x^  ^^\i<^^\ 
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by  his  side,  a  target  hong  upon  his  Moulder,  ^»i  a  long 
lowling-piece  occupied  one  of  his  hands.  Witii  the  othei 
pulled  off  liis  bonnet,  and  the  Baron,  who  well  knew  their 
and  the  proper  mode  of  addressing  them ,  innediatelj  sa 
an  air  of  dignity ,  but  without  rising,  and  nmch,  as 
thought,  in  the  manner  of  a  prince  receiving  an  embassy, 
come,  Evan  Dhu  Maccombkh ;  what  news  from  Fergos  ] 
Vich  Ian  Vohr?" 

*' Fergus  Mac-Ivor  Vich  lanTohr,"  said  the  ambass 
good  English ,  **  greets  you  well.  Baron  of  Bradwardine  ai 
Teolan,  and  is  sorry  there  has  been  a  thick  cioad  k 
between  you  aad  him ,  which  has  kept  you  from  seeing 
sidering  the  friendship  and  alliances  that  have  been  betw 
bouses  and  forbears  of  old ;  and  he  prays  you  that  the  c. 
pass  away,  a&d  that  things  may  be  as  they  have  been  b 
between  the  clan  Ivor  and  the  house  of  Bradwardine,  wl 
was  an  egg  between  them  for  a  flint,  and  a  knife  for  a  swo 
he  expects  you  will  also  say ,  yon  are  sorry  for  the  cloud 
man  shall  hereafter  ask  whether  it  descended  from  the  fa 
valley ,  or  rose  from  the  valley  to  the  hill ;  for  they  nev( 
with  the  scabbard  who  did  not  receive  with  the  sword ,  a 
bim  wbo  would  lose  his  friend  for  the  stormy  doud  of 
morning." 

To  this  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  answered  with 
dignity,  that  he  knew  the  chief  of  clan  Ivor  to  be  a  well-' 
the  King^  and  he  was  sorry  there  should  have  been 
between  him  and  any  gentleman  of  such  sound  principli 
when  folks  M-e  bandiag  together,  feeble  is  he  who 
brother." 

This  appearing  perfectly  satisfactory ,  that  the  peace 
these  august  persons  might  be  duly  solemnized,  the  Baroi 
astoup  of  Qsqnebaiigh,  and,  filling  a  glass,  drank  tot) 
and  prosperity  of  Mac- Ivor  of  Glennaqooich;  upon  ^ 
Celtic  ambassador,  to  requite  his  politeness,  turned  down 
bumper  of  the  same  generous  liqnor,  seasoned  with  : 
wishes  to  the  house  of  Bradwardine. 

Having  thus  ratified  the  preliminaries  of  the  general 
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|paelfie*tion ,  the  «nyoy  retired  to  adjest  mth  Mr.  Macvlieeble 
some  subordinate  articles  mih  which  it  was  not  thought  necessary  , 
to  trouble  the  Baron.  These  probably  referred  to  the  disconti- 
suanoe  of  the  subsidy,  and  apparently  the  Bailie  found  means  to 
satisfy  their  aHy,  without  snffering  his  master  to  suppose  that  his 
dignity  was  coaopromised.  At  least ,  it  is  certain ,  that  after  the 
plenifoteDtiaries  bad  drank  a  bottle  of  brandy  in  single  drams, 
which  seemed  to  have  no  more  effect  upon  such  seasoned  vessels, 
than  if  it  bad  been  poured  upon  the  two  bears  at  the  top  of  the 
«¥eoae,  Evan  Dhu  Maccombich  having  possessed  himself  of  all 
tbe  information  whidi  he  could  procure  respecting  the  robbery  of 
ifae Receding  night,  declared  his  intention  to  setoff  immediately 
in  pursuit  of  the  cattle,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  **  no  that  far 
off  —  Tbey  have  broken  the  bone ,"  he  observed ,  **  but  they  have 
had  no  time  to  suck  the  marrow." 

Oar  hero,  who  had  attended  Evan  Dhu  during  his  perquisi* 
tioBS,  was  much  struck  with  the  ingenuity  which  he  displayed  in 
oolleotiog  information,  and  the  precise  and  pointed  conclusions 
which  he  drew  from  it.  Evan  Dhu ,  on  his  part ,  was  obviously . 
latlered  with  the  attention  of  Waverley ,  the  interest  he  seemed  to^ 
take  in  his  inquiries,  and  his  curiosity  about  the  customs  and 
soenery  of  the  Highlands.  Without  much  ceremony  he  invited 
Edwmrd  to  accompany  kim  on  a  short  walk  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
into  the  mountains ,  and  see  the  place  where  the  cattle  were  con- 
veyed to;  adding,  **If  it  be  as  I  suppose,  you  never  saw  such  a 
pkce  in  your  life ,  nor  ever  will,  unless  you  go  with  me  or  the  like 
of  me." 

Our  hero,  ieding  his  curiosity  considerably  eicited  by  the  idea 
of  visiting  the  den  of  a  Highland  Cacus,  took ,  however,  the  pre- 
caution to  inquire  if  his  guide  might  be  trusted.  He  was  assured, 
that  the  invitation  would  on  no  account  have  been  given  had  there 
beeo  the  least  danger,  and  that  all  he  had  to  apprehend  was  a  little 
latigue ;  and  as  Evan  proposed  he  should  pass  a  day  at  his  Chief- 
tain's lM>use  in  retuming ,  where  he  would  be  sure  of  good  accom- 
modation and  an  excellent  welcome ,  there  seemed  nothing  very 
formidable  in  the  task  he  undertook.  Rose,  indeed,  turned  pale 
irbea  ahe  heard  of  it;  but  her  iatheii  ^ko  loN^dthA  6^\\Sgt^^Mv«^« 
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sity  of  his  yonng  friend ,  did  not  attempt  to  damp  it  by  an  tlaim  of 
danger  whicli  really  did  not  exist,  and  a  knapsack,  with  t  few 
necessaries,  being  bound  on  the  shoulders  of  a  sort  of  depntf 
gamekeeper ,  our  hero  set  forth  with  a  fowling-piece  in  his  hand, 
accompanied  by  his  new  friend  Evan  Bhu ,  and  followed  by  tke 
gamekeeper  aforesaid,  and  by  two  wild  Highlanders,  the  attendaali 
of  Evan ,  one  of  whom  had  upon  his  shoulder  a  hatchet  at  the  ni 
of  a  pole,  called  a  Lochaber-aie,*  and  the  other  a  longdockins- 
gun.  Evan,  upon  Edward's  inquiry,  gave  him  to  understand  thit 
this  martial  escort  was  by  no  means  necessary  as  a  guard,  bat 
merely,  as  he  said,  drawing  up  and  adjusting  his  plaid  with  an  lir 
of  dignity,  that  he  might  appear  decently  at  Tully-Yeolan,  aodii 
Vich  Ian  Vohr's  foster-brother  ought  to  do.  **  Ah ! "  said  he,  "I 
you  Saxon  Buinh^wassel  (English  gentleman)  saw  but  the  Chief 
with  his  tail  on ! " 

**Withhistailon?''  echoed  Edward ,  in  some  surprise. 

'*Ycs  —  that  is,  with  all  his  usual  followers,  when  hevlsks 
those  of  the  same  rank.  There  is,"  he  continued,  stopping ini 
drawing  himself  proudly  up,  while  he  counted  upon  his  fingers  the 
several  officers  of  his  Chiefs  retinue  —  **  there  is  his  hancknua^ 
or  right-hand Inan;  then  his  bdrdy  or  poet;  then  his  bladier,  <ff 
orator,  to  make  harangues  to  the  great  folks  whom  he  visits;  dieo 
his  gilly-more,  or  armour-bearer,  to  carry  his  sword  and  target, 
and  his  gun;  then  his  gilly-casjliuch,  who  carries  him  on  his 
back  through  the  sikes  and  brooks ;  then  his  gilly-comstrian^  to 
lead  his  horse  by  the  bridle  in  steep  and  difficult  paths ;  then  his 
gilly'trushhamishj  to  carry  his  knapsack;  and  the  piper  and  the 
piper's  man ,  and  it  may  be  a  dozen  young  lads  beside ,  that  have 
no  business,  but  are  just  boys  of  the  belt,  to  follow  the  laird,  and 
do  his  honour's  bidding." 

"And  does  your  Chief  regularly  maintain  all  these  men?"  de* 
manded  Wavcrley. 

*  The  Town-guard  of  Edinburgh  were,  till  a  late  period ,  armed  with 
this  weapon  when  on  their  police-duty.  There  was  a  hook  at  the  back  of 
the  axe,  which  the  ancient  Highlanders  used  to  assist  them  to  climb  over 
walls,  fixing  the  hook  upon  it,  and  raising  themselves  by  the  handle. 
The  axe ,  which  was  also  much  used  by  the  natives  of  Ireland ,  is  8ap« 
•posed  to  have  been  introduced  into  both  countries  from  Scandinavia.    ■ 
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**k\\  these!"  replied  Evan;  '^ay,  and  many  a  fair  head  be« 
6 ,  that  would  not  ken  where  to  lay  itself,  but  for  the  mickle 
ro  at  Glennaqnoich." 

With  similar  tales  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Chief  in  peace  and 
r,  Evan  Dhu  beguiled  the  way  till  they  approached  more  closely 
)se  huge  mountains  which  Edward  had  hitherto  only  seen  at  a 
itance.  It  was  towards  evening  as  they  entered  one  of  the  tre- 
mdous  passes  which  afford  communication  between  the  high  and 
¥  country;  the  path,  which  was  extremely  steep  and  rugged, 
nded  up  a  chasm  between  two  tremendous  rocks,  following  the 
ssage  which  a  foaming  stream,  that  brawled  far  below,  appeared 
have  worn  for  itself  in  the  course  of  ages.  A  few  slanting  beams 
the  sun,  which  was  now  setting,  reached  the  water  in  its  dark- 
me  bed,  and  showed  it  partially,  chafed  by  a  hundred  rocks,  and 
oken  by  a  hundred  falls.  The  descent  from  the  path  to  t^e 
ream  was  a  mere  precipice ,  with  here  and  there  a  projecting 
igment  of  granite,  or  a  scathed  tree,  which  had  warped  its 
isted  roots  into  the  fissures  of  the  rock.  On  the  right  hand ,  the 
ountain  rose  above  the  path  with  almost  equal  inaccessibility; 
It  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side  displayed  a  shroud  of  copsewood, 
ith  which  some  pines  were  intermingled. 

'*This,"  said  Evan,  '^isthepassofBally-Brough,  which  was 
;pt  in  former  times  by  ten  of  the  clan  Donnochie  against  a 
mdred  of  the  Low  Country  carles.  The  graves  of  the  slain  are 
ill  to  be  seen  in  that  little  corri ,  or  bottom ,  on  the  opposite  side 
'  the  bum  —  if  your  eyes  are  good,  you  may  see  the  green  specks 
nong  the  heather  —  See ,  there  is  an  earn,  which  you  Southrons 
ill  an  eagle  —  you  have  no  such  birds  as  that  in  England  —  he  is 
)ing  to  fetch  his  supper  from  the  Laird  of  Bradwardine's  braes, 
lit  I  'II  send  a  slug  after  him.'' 

He  fired  his  piece  accordingly,  but  missed  the  superb  monarch 
:  the  feathered  tribes,  who,  without  noticing  the  attempt  to  annoy 
im ,  continued  his  majestic  flight  to  the  southward.  A  thousand 
irdsofprey,  hawks,  kites,  carrion-crows,  and  ravens,  disturbed 
om  the  lodgings  which  they  had  just  taken  up  for  the  evening, 
>se  at  the  report  of  the  gun ,  and  mingled  their  hoarse  and  dis- 
)rdaDt  notes  with  the  echoes  which  replied  lo  W^  vA  ^^V^  ^\ 
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roar  of  tbe  mountain  cataracts.  Evan ,  a  little  disconcerted  at 
baving  missed  his  marlK,  when  he  meant  to  have  displayed  peciiliff 
dexterity,  covered  his  confusion  by  whistling  partof  aptbreclh« 
he  reloaded  his  piece ,  and  proceeded  in  silence  up  the  pass. 

It  issued  in  a  narrow  glen ,  between  two  mountains,  both  very 
lofly  and  covered  with  heath.  The  brook  continued  to  be  their 
companion,  and  they  advanced  up  its  mazes,  crossing  them  now 
and  then,  on  which  occasions  Evan  Dhu  uniformly  offered  the 
assistance  of  his  attendants  to  carry  over  Edward ;  but  our  hen, 
who  had  been  always  a  tolerable  pedestrian ,  declined  the  accom- 
modation, and  obviously  rose  in  his  guide's  opinion^  by  showing 
that  he  did  not  fear  welting  his  feet.  Indeed  he  was  anxious,  to 
far  as  he  could  without  affectation ,  to  remove  the  opinion  which 
Evan  seemed  to  entertain  of  the  effeminacy  of  the  Lowlanders,  and 
particularly  of  the  English. 

Through  the  gorge  of  this  glen  they  found  access  to  a  hteek 
bog,  of  tremendous  extent,  AiU  of  large  pit-holes,  wliich  Aey 
traversed  with  great  difficulty  and  some  danger,  by  tracks  whidi 
no  one  but  a  Higiilander  could  have  foHowed.  The  path  itself,  or 
rather  the  portion  of  more  solid  ground  on  which  ttre  travellers  half 
walked ,  half  waded ,  was  rough ,  broken ,  and  in  many  places 
quaggy  and  unsound.  Sometimes  the  ground  was  so  -completely 
unsafe,  that  it  was  necessary  to  spring  from  one  hillock  to  another, 
the  space  between  being  incapable  of  bearing  the  human  weight. 
This  was  an  easy  matter  to  the  Highlanders,  who  wore  thin-soled 
brogues  fit  for  the  purpose,  and  moved  with  a  peculiar  springing 
step ;  but  Edward  began  to  find  the  exercise ,  to  which  he  was  un- 
accustomed, more  fatiguing  than  he  expected.  The  lingering 
twilight  served  to  show  them  through  this  Serbonian  bog,  but 
deserted  them  almost  totally  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  and  very 
stony  hill,  which  it  was  the  travellers'  next  toilsome  task  to  ascend. 
The  night,  however,  was  pleasant,  and  not  dark;  andWaverley, 
calling  up  mental  energy  to  support  personal  fatigue,  held  on  his 
march  gallantly,  though  envying  in  his  heart  his  Highland  atten- 
dants, who  continued,  without  a  symptom  of  abated  vigour,  the 
rapid  and  swindling  pace,  or  rather  trot,  ivhich,  according  to  hSs 
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eompaUdon^  Ia4  airrad;  brought  them  fifteen  mfles  upon  their 
journey. 

After  crossiflg  Uiis  mouDtaiD,  and  descending  on  the  other  side 
tovards  a  tldck  wood,  Evan  Dhu  heid  some  conference  with  his 
Highland  attendants ,  inconsequence  of  which  Edward's  baggage 
was  shifted  from  the  shoulders  of  the  gamekeeper  to  those  of  one 
of  tka  gillies ,  and  the  former  was  sent  off  with  the  other  moun- 
taineer in  a  direction  different  from  that  of  the  three  remaining 
trayellers.  On  asking  the  meaning  of  this  separation ,  Waverley 
was  told  that  the  Lowlander  must  go  to  a  hamlet  about  three  miles 
off  for  the  night ;  for  unless  it  was  some  very  particular  friend, 
Donald  BeaB^ean,  tiie  worthy  person  whom  they  supposed  to  be 
possessed  oil  the  cattle ,  did  not  much  approve  of  strangers  ap- 
proaching bis  retreat.  This  seemed  reasonable ,  and  silenced  a 
cpialm  of  suspicion  which  came  across  Edward's  mind,  when  he  saw 
hiMself,  at  such  a  place  and  such  an  hour,  deprived  of  his  only 
Lowlmd  companion*  And  Evan  immediately  afterwards  added, 
'^thaft  indeed  he  himself  had  better  get  forward,  and  announce 
their  appit>ach  to  Donald  Bean  Lean ,  as  the  arrival  of  asidier  roy 
'(red  soldier)  might  otherwise  be  a  disagreeable  surprise."  And 
without  waiting  for  an  answer ,  in  jockey  phrase ,  he  trotted  out, 
and  putting  himself  to  a  very  round  pace,  was  out  of  sight  in  an 
instants 

Waverley  was  now  left  to  his  own  meditations,  fbr  his  attendant 
with  Hie  bat^dc-axe  spoke  very  little  English.  They  were  traver- 
sitegathick,  and,  as  it  seemed,  an.endlesswood  of  pines,  and 
eoBsequently  the  path  was  altogether  indiscernible  iu  the  murky 
darkness  which  surrounded  them.  The  Highlauder,  however, 
seemed  to  trace  it  by  instinct,  without  the  hesitation  of  a  moment, 
and  Edward  followed  his  footsteps  as  close  as  he  could; 

AfUsr  journeying  a  considerable  time  in  silence ,  he  could  not 
help  asking ,  '-''  Was  it  far  to  the  end  of  their  journey?" 

**Ta  cove  was  tree,  four  mile ;  but  as  Duinh^wassel  was  a  wee 
taiglit,  Donald  could,  tat  is,  might  —  would  —  should  send  ta 
curragh." 

This  conveyed  no  information.  The  curragh  which  was  pro- 
mised might  be  a  man,  a  horse,  a  cart,  or  chaise,  and  no  more 
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could  be  got  from  the  man  with  the  battle-ue ,  but  a  repetil 
of  ^^Aichay!  tacurragh." 

But  in  a  short  time  Edward  began  to  conceive  his  mean] 
when ,  issuing  from  the  wood ,  he  found  himself  on  the  banks 
large  river  or  lake,  where  his  conductor  gave  him  tounderst 
they  must  sit  down  for  a  little  while.  The  moon,  which  i 
began  to  rise,  showed  obscurely  the  expanse  of  water  which  spi 
before  them ,  and  the  shapeless  and  indistinct  forms  of  mount 
with  which  it  seemed  to  be  surrounded.  The  cool ,  and  yet  i 
air  of  the  summer  night,  refreshed  Waverley  after  his  rapid 
toilsome  walk;  and  the  perfume  which  it  wafted  from  the  b 
trees ,  *  bathed  in  the  evening  dew ,  was  exquisitely  fragrant. 

He  had  now  time  to  give  himself  up  to  the  full  romance  ol 
situation.  Here  he  sate  on4he  banks  of  an  unknown  lake ,  va 
the  guidance  of  a  wild  native ,  whose  language  was  unknowi 
him ,  on  a  visit  to  the  den  of  some  renowned  outlaw ,  a  se( 
Robin  Hood,  perhaps,  or  Adam  o'  Gordon,  and  that  at  ( 
midnight,  through  scenes  of  difficulty  and  toil,  separated  from 
attendant,  left  by  his  guide.  —  What  a  variety  of  incidents  foi 
exercise  of  a  romantic  imagination,  and  all  enhanced  by 
solemn  feeling  of  uncertainty ,  at  least,  if  not  of  danger! 
only  circumstance  which  assorted  ill  with  the  rest,  was  the  a 
of  his  journey ,  —  the  Baron's  milk  cows !  this  degrading  inci< 
he  kept  in  the  back  ground. 

While  wrapt  in  these  dreams  of  imagination ,  his  compai 
gently  touched  him ,  and ,  pointing  in  a  direction  nearly  stra 
across  the  lake,  said  **Yon's  ta  cove."  A  small  point  of  ] 
was  seen  to  twinkle  in  the  direction  in  which  he  pointed ,  i 
gradually  increasing  in  size  and  lustre ,  seemed  to  flicker  lil 
meteor  upon  the  verge  of  the  horizon.  While  Edward  waU 
this  phenomenon,  the  distant  dash  of  oars  was  heard, 
measured  sound  approached  near  and  more  near ,  and  presen 
loud  whistle  was  heard  in  the  same  direction.  His  friend  ' 
the  battle-axe  immediately  whistled  clear  and  shrill ,  in  repl 

*  It  is  not  the  weeping  bircb,  the  most  common  species  in  the  H 
lands,  but  the  woolly-leaved  Lowland  birch,  that  is  distinguished bj 
fragrance. 
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4he  signal,  and  a  boat,  manned  with  four  or  five  Highlanders, 
pushed  for  a  little  inlet,  near  which  Edward  was  sitting.  He 
advanced  to  meet  them  with  his  attendant,  was  immediately 
assisted  into  the  boat  by  the  officious  attention  of  two  stout  moun- 
taineers, and  had  no  sooner  seated  himself  than  they  resumed 
their  oars »  and  began  to  row  across  the  lake  with  great  rapidity. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Hold  of  a  Highland  Robber. 

Tbb  party  preserved  silence ,  interrupted  only  by  the  mono- 
tonous and  murmured  chant  of  a  Gaelic  song ,  sung  in  a  kind  of 
low  recitative  by  the  steersman ,  and  by  the  dash  of  the  oars, 
which  the  notes  seemed  to  regulate ,  as  they  dipped  to  them  in 
cadence.    The  light,  which  they  now  approached  more  nearly, 
assumed  a  broader,  redder,  and  more  irregular  splendour.    It 
appeared  plainly  to  be  a  large  fire ,  but  whether  kindled  upon  an 
island  or  Ibe  main  land ,  Edward  could  not  determine.   As  he  saw 
it,  the  red  glaring  orb. seemed  to  rest  on  the  very  surface  of  the 
lake  itself,  and  resembled  the  fiery  vehicle  in  which  the  Evil 
Genius  of  an  Oriental  tale  traverses  land  and  sea.  They  approached 
nearer,  and  the  light  of  the  fire  sufficed  to  show  that  it  was  kindled 
at  the  bottom  of  a  huge  dark  crag  or  rock,  risiog  abruptly  from 
the  very  edge  of  the  water;  its  front,  changed  by  the  reflection  to 
dusky  red,  formed  a  strange,  and  even  awful  contrast  to  the 
banks  around ,  which  were  from  time  to  time  faintly  and  partially 
illuminated  by  pallid  moon-light. 

The  boat  now  neared  the  shore ,  and  Edward  could  discover 
that  this  large  fire,  amply  supplied  with  branches  of  pine-wood  by 
two  figures,  who,  in  the  red  reflection  of  its  light,  appeared  like 
^'  demons,  was  kindled  in  the  jaws  of  a  lofty  cavern,  into  which  an 
^'  inlet  from  the  lake  seemed  to  advance ;  and  he  conjectured,  which 
^\  iras  indeed  true ,  that  the  fire  had  been  lighted  as  a  beacon  to  the 
^"^  boatmen  on  their  return.  They  rowed  right  for  the  mouth  of  the 
pV  cave,  and  then,  shipping  their  oars ,  permitted  the  boat  to  enter 
gij^  in  obedience  to  the  impulse  which  it  had  received.  The  skiff  passed 
i,{&,    the  little  point  or  platform  of  rock ,  on  which  the  fire  was  blazing, 
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ukd  running  about  two  boats'  length  fkrtber ,  slopped  irhm  Ai 
cavern  (for  it  was  already  arched  oyer  head)  aseended  firem  Ai 
water  by  five  or  six  broad  ledges  of  rocks ,  so  easy  and  regular  tti 
they  might  be  termed  natOFal  steps.  At  this  moment  a  qpatS^ 
of  water  was  suddenly  flung  npon  the  ire ,  whieb  sunk  witt  i 
hissing  noise ,  and  with  it  disappeared  the  light  it  had  UtM 
afforded.  Four  or  five  active  arms  lifted  Waverley  out  of  the  boil 
placed  him  on  his  feet ,  and  almost  carried  him  into  the  reeeiM 
of  the  cave.  He  made  a  few  paces  in  darkness ,  guided  in  tU 
manner;  and  advancing  towards  a  hum  of  voices,  which  seem 
to  sound  from  the  ceiUre  of  the  rock ,  at  an  acute  tiiEn  Bonil 
Bean  Lean  and  his  whole  establishment  were  before  Ms  eyes. 

The  interior  of  the  cave,  which  here  rose  very  hAifjb^  vi 
illuminated  by  torches  made  of  pine-tree ,  which  emitted  a  brigi 
and  bickering  light,  attended  by  a  strong,  though  not  unpleain 
odour.  Their  light  was  assisted  by  the  red  glare  of  a  large  cfaarcoi 
fire,  round  which  were  seated  five  or  sii  armed  Highlanders,  wU 
others  were  indistinctly  seen  couched  on  their  pTaids,  in  the  moi 
remote  recesses  of  &e  cavern.  In  one  large  aperture ,  which  tl 
robber  facetiously  caH^d  his  spence ,  (or  pantry,)  there  hung  1 
the  heels  the  carcasses  of  a  sheep ,  or  ewe ,  and  two  cows  late 
slaughtered.  The  principal  inhabitant  of  this  singular  manaiei 
attended  by  Evan  Dhu  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  cameforwai 
to  meet  his  guest,  totally  different  in  appearance  and  manner IhM 
what  his  imagination  had  anticipated.  The  profession  which  1 
followed  —  the  wilderness  in  which  be  dwelt  —  the  wild  wartif 
forms  that  surrounded  him ,  were  all  calculated  to  inspire  terra 
From  such  accompaniments,  Waverley  prepared  hlntself  to  bm 
a  stern ,  gigantic ,  fecocions  figure ,  such  as  Salvator  would  hai 
chosen  to  be  the  central  object  of  a  group  of  banditti.  * 

Donald  Bean  Lean  was  the  very  reverse  of  all  these;  Bfe  vi 
thin  in  person  and  low  in  stature ,  with  light  sandy-coloured  hail 
and  small  pale  featares,  from  which  he  derived  hiis  agnomen  o 
Bean,  orwhite;  and  although  his  form  waslight,  well-proportroned 
and  active ,  he  appeared ,  on-  the  whole ,  rather  a  diminutive  aac 
insignificant  figure.    He  had  served  in  some  inferior  capacity ii 

*    See  Note  0.    Rob  Roy. 
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I  army,  and  in  ordiEir  to  receire  his  English  visitor  in 
,  and  probably  meaning,  in  his^  waj,  to  pay  him  a 
It,  he  had  laid  aside  the  Highland  dress  for  the  time,  to 
lid  blue  aqd  red  uniform,  and  a  feathered'hat,  in^ich 
from  showing  to  advantage,  and  indeed  looked  so  in- 
,  compared  With  all  around  him,  that  Warerley  would 
tempted  to  laugh ,  had  laughter  beto  either  ciTil  or  saf^. 
r  received  Captain  Waverley  with  a  proftisiori  of  French 
and  Scottish  hospitality,  seemed  perfectly  to  know  his 
connexions ,  and  to  be  particularly  acquainted  with  his ' 
itical  principles.  On  these  he  bestowed  great  applause, 
i^'averley  judged  it  prudent  to  make  a  very  general  reply; 
placed  at  a  convenient  distance  from  this  charcoal  fire, 
f  which  the  season  rendered  oppressive,  a  strapping 
lamsel  placed  before  Waverley,  Evan,  and  Donald  Bean, 
:es ,  or  wooden  vessels  composed  of  staves  and  hoops, 
eanaruich*  a  sort  of  strong  soup,  made  out  ofapar- 
t  of  the  inside  of  the  beeves.  After  this  refreshment, 
ough  coarse,  fatigue  and  hunger  rendered  palatablie, 
asted  on  the  coals,  were  Supplied  in  liberal  abundance, 
leared  before  Evan  Dhu  and  their  host  with  a  prompti- 
eemed  like  magic,  and  astonished  Waverley,  who  was 
:1ed  to  reconcile  their  voracity  with  What  he  had  heard 
temiousness  of  the  Highlanders.  He  was  ignorant  that 
ence  was  with  the  lower  ranks  wholly  compulsory,  and 
lome  animals  of  prey,  those  who  practise  it  were  usually 
the  power  of  indemnifying  themselves  to  good  purpose, 
ice  threw  plenty  in  their  way.  The  whisky  came  forth 
nee  to  crown  the  cheer.  The  Highlanders  drank  it 
ind  undiluted ;  but  Edward,  having  mixed  a  little  with 
I  not  find  it  so  palatable  as  to  invite  him  to  repeat  the 
Their  host  bewailed  himself  exceedingly  that  he  could 
QO  wine:  <*Had  he  but  known  four-and-twenty  hours 
;  would  have  had  some,  had  it  been  within  the  circle  of 
I  round  him.    But  no  gentleman  could  do  more  to  show 

ras  the  regale  presented  byRobRoj^to  theLaitd  <itX^ay&^^^V 
r.  % 
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his  sense  of  the  honour  of  ayisit  from  another,  than  to  offer  hi 
the  best  cheer  his  house  afforded.  Where  there  are  no  bust 
there  can  be  no  nuts,  and  the  way  of  those  you  li?e  with  is  tl 
you  must  follow." 

He  went  on  regretting  to  Evan  Dhu  the  death  of  an  aged  mi 
Bonnacha  an  Amrigh ,  or  Duncan  with  the  Cap ,  *'  a  gifted  seei 
who  foretold ,  through  the  second  sight ,  visitors  of  every  deseri 
tion  who  haunted  their  dwelling ,  whether  as  friends  or  foes. 

'*  Is  not  his  son  Malcolm  taishatr?"  (a  second-sighted  perso 
asked  Evan. 

** Nothing  equal  to  his  father,"  replied  Donald  Bean.  *V 
told  us  the  other  day  we  were  to  see  a  great  gentleman  riding 
a  horse ,  and  there  came  nobody  that  whole  day  but  Shemus  B 
the  blind  harper ,  with  his  dog.  Another  time  he  advertised  m 
a  wedding ,  and  behold  it  proved  a  funeral ;  and  on  the  creai 
when  he  foretold  to  us  we  should  bring  home  a  hundred  heac 
horned  cattle ,  we  gripped  nothing  but  a  fat  bailie  of  Perth." 

From  this  discourse  he  passed  to  the  political  and  military  si 
of  the  country ;  and  Waverley  was  astonished ,  and  even  alarm 
to  find  a  person  of  this  description  so  accurately  acquainted  i 
the  strength  of  the  various  garrisons  and  regiments  quartered  no 
of  the  Tay.  He  even  mentioned  the  exact  number  of  recruits  ? 
had  joined  Waverley's  troop  from  his  uncle's  estate,  and  obser 
they  ^ere pretty  men,  meaning,  not  handsome,  but  stout  warl 
fellows.  •  He  put  Waverley  in  mind  of  one  or  two  minute  circu 
stances  which  had  happened  at  a  general  review  of  the  regime 
which  satisfied  him  that  the  robber  had  been  an  eye-witness  of 
and  Evan  Dhu  having  by  this  time  retired  from  the  conversati 
and  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  plaid  to  take  some  repose ,  Don 
asked  Edward,  in  a  very  significant  manner,  whether  he  had  i 
thing  particular  to  say  to  him. 

Waverley,  surprised  and  somewhat  startled  at  this  quest 
from  stich  a  character,  answered  he  had  no  motive  in  visiting  I 
but  curiosity  to  see  his  extraordinary  place  of  residence.  Don 
Bean  Lean  looked  him  steadily  in  the  face  for  an  instant ,  and  tl 
said  with  a  significant  nod,  **  You  might  as  well  have  confided 
me  2  I  am  as  much  worthy  of  trust  as  either  the  Baron  of  Biradw^ 
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dioe,  or  Vich  Ian  Vohr  —  But  you  are  equally  welcome  to  my 
hoose." 

Waverley  felt  an  inToluntary  shudder  creep  over  him  at  the 
mysterious  language  held  by  this  outlawed  and  lawless  bandit, 
which,  in  despite  of  his  attempts  to  master  it,  deprived  him  of  the 
power  to  ask  the  meaning  of  his  insinuations.  A  heath  pallet,  with 
the  flowers  stuck  uppermost,  had  been  prepared  for  him  in  a  recess 
of  the  cave,  and  here,  covered  with  such  spare  plaids  as  could  be 
mustered,  he  lay  for  some  time  watching  the  motions  of  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  cavern.  Small  parties  of  two  or  three  entered 
or  left  the  place  without  any  other  ceremony  than  a  few  words  in 
Gaelic  to  the  principal  outlaw ,  and,  when  he  fell  asleep ,  to  a  tall 
Highlander  who  acted  as  his  lieutenant,  and  seemed  to  keep  watch 
during  his  repose.  Those  who  entered ,  seemed  to  have  returned 
from  some  excursion  of  which  they  reported  the  success,  and  went 
without  farther  ceremony  to  the  larder,  where  cutting  with  their 
dirks  their  rations  from  the  carcasses  which  were  there  suspended, 
they  proceeded  to  broil  and  eat  them  at  their  own  pleasure  and  lei- 
sure. The  liquor  was  under  strict  regulation ,  being  sened  out 
either  by  Donald  himself ,  his  lieutenant,  or  the  strapping  High- 
land girl  aforesaid ,  who  was  the  only  female  that  appeared.  The 
allowance  of  whisky,  however,  would  have  appeared  prodigal  to 
any  but  Highlanders ,  who^  Kving  entirely  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
a  very  moist  climate,  can  consume  great  quantities  of  ardent  spi- 
rits without  the  usual  baneful  effects  either  upon  the  brain  or 
constitution. 

At  length  the  fluctuating  groups  began  to  swim  before  the  eyes 
of  oar  hero  as  they  gradually  closed ;  nor  did  he  re-open  them  till 
the  morning  sun  was  high  on  the  lake  without,  though  there  was 
but  a  faint  and  glimmeriog  twilight  in  the  recesses  of  Uaimh  anRi, 
or  the  King's  Cavern,  as  the  abode  of  Donald  Bean  Lean  was 
proudly  denominated. 

CHAPTER  XVin. 

Waverley  proceeds  on  his  Journey. 

WasN Edward  had  collected  his  scattered  recollection,  he  was 
surprised  to  observe  the  cavern  totally  deserted.    Having  arisea 
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and  put  his  dress  in  some  order ,  he  looked  more  accurate 
him ;  but  all  was  still  solitary.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
brands  of  the  fire,  now  sunk  into  grey  ashes ,  and  the  rem 
the  festival,  consisting  of  bones  half  burnt  and  half  gnaw 
an  empty  keg  or  two,  there  remained  no  traces  of  Dontfl^ 
band.  When  Waverley  sallied  forth  to  the  entrance  of  f 
he  perceiyed  that  the  point  of  rock  ^  on  which  remained  tl 
of  last  night's  beacon ,  was  accessible  by  a  small  path,  ei 
tnral,  or  roughly  hewn  in  the  rock,  along  the  little  inlet 
which  ran  a  few  yards  up  into  the  cavern,  where,  as  in  a  w^ 
the  skiff  which  brought  him  there  the  night  before ,  was  s 
moored.  When  he  reached  the  small  projecting  platform  o 
the  beacon  had  been  established,  he  would  have  believed  hi: 
progress  by  land  impossible,  only  that  it  was  scarce  prob 
what  the  inhabitants  of  the  cavern  had  some  mode  of  issui 
it  otherwise  than  by  the  lake.  Accordingly,  he  soon  obser^ 
or  four  shelving  steps,  or  ledges  of  rock ,  at  the  very  exti 
the  little  platform;  and,  making  use  of  them  as  a  stair^c 
clambered  by  their  means  around  the  projecting  should^ 
crag  on  which  the  cavern  opened,  and,  descending  with  soi 
culty  on  the  other  side ,  he  gained  tho  wild  and  precipitou 
of  a  Highland  loch,  about  four  miles  in  length ,  and  a  mi 
half  across,  surrounded  by  heathy  and  savage  mountains 
crests  of  which  the  morning  mist  was  still  sleeping. 

Looking  back  to  the  place  from  which  he  came,  he  c* 
help  admiring  the  address  which  had  adopted  a  retreat  of  i 
elusion  and  secrecy.  The  rock,  round  the  shoulder  of  v 
had  turned  by  a  few  imperceptible  notches,  that  barely, 
place  for  the  foot,  seemed ,  in  looking  back  upon  it ,  a  hug 
pice ,  which  barred  all  farther  passage  by  the  shores  of  th< 
that  direction.  There  could  be  no  possibility,  the  breadi 
lake  considered ,  of  descrying  the  entrance  of  the  narrow  a 
browed  cave  from  the  other  side;  so  that,  unless  the  ret 
been  sought  for  with  boats ,  or  disclosed  by  treachery ,  it  n 
a  safe  and  secret  residence  to  its  garrison  as  long  as  they  w( 
plied  with  provisions;  Halving  satisfied  his  curiosity  in  th( 
ticulars,  Waverley  looked  ^ouod  for  Evan  Dhu  and  his  aU 
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who ,  he  rightly  judged ,  would  be  at  no  great  distance ,  whatever 
might  have  become  of  Donald  Bean  Lean  and  his  party ,  whose 
mode  of  life  was ,  of  course ,  liable  to  sudden  migrations  of  abode. 
Accordingly,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  he  beheld  a 
Highlander  (Evan  apparently)  angling  in  the  lake ,  with  another 
attending  him ,  whom,^from  the  weapon  which  he  shouldered,  he 
recognized  for  his  friend  with  the  batUe-axe. 

Much  nearer  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  he  heard  the  notes  of  a 
lively  Gaelic  song,  guided  by  which,  in  a  sunny  recess,  shaded 
by  a  frittering  birch-tree ,  and  carpeted  with  a  bank  of  firm  white 
sand ,  he  found  the  damsel  of  the  cavern ,  whose  lay  had  already 
reaohed  him ,  busy ,  to  the  best  of  her  power ,  in  arranging  to  ad- 
vantage a-moming  repast  of  milk ,  eggs ,  barley-bread ,  fresh  but- 
ter, and  honey-comb.  The  poor  girl  had  already  made  a  circuit 
of  four  miles  that  morning  in  search  of  the  eggs,  of  the  meal  which 
baked  her  cakes,  and  of  the  other  materials  of  the  breakfast,  being 
all  ddicacies  which  she  had  to  beg  or  borrow  from  distant  cot- 
tagers. The  followers  of  Donald  Bean  Lean  used  little  food  except 
ib/e  0esh  of  the  animals  which  they  drove  away  from  the  Lowlands ; 
breail  itself  was  a  delicacy  seldom  thought  of,  because  hard  to  be 
obtained,  and  all  the  domestic  accommodations  of  milk,  poultry, 
batter,  dfrc,  were  out  ofthe  question  in  this  Scythian  camp.  Yet 
it  most  not  be  omitted,  that  although  Alice  had  occupied  a  part  of 
the  morning  in  providing  those  accommodations  for  her  guest 
which  the  cavern  did  not  afford ,  she  had  secured  time  also  to  ar- 
range her  own  person  in  her  best  trim.  Her  finery  was  very  simple. 
A  short  msset-coloured  jacket,  and  a  petticoat,  of  scanty  longi- 
tude ,  was  her  whole  dress ;  but  these  were  clean ,  and  neatly  ar- 
ranged. A  piece  of  scarlet  embroidered  cloth ,  called  the  mood, 
confined  her  hair,  which  fell  over  it  in  a  profusion  of  rich  dark  curls. 
The  scarlet  plaid ,  which  formed  part  of  her  dress ,  was  laid  aside, 
that  it  mic^t  not  impede  her  activity  in  attending  the  stranger.  I 
shonld  forget  Alice's  proudest  ornament,  were  I  to  omit  mention- 
ing a. pair  of  gold  ear-rings ,  and  a  golden  rosary,  which  her  father 
(for  she  was  the  daughter  of  Donald  Bean  Lean)  had  brought  from 
Frpiiiee ,  the  plunder ,  probably ,  of  some  battle  or  storm. 

Bat  form,  though  rather  large  for  her  year8>  was  ^^^^\\^ 
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portioned,  and  her  demeanour  had  a  natural  an  rustic  gn 
Dothiog  of  the  sheepishness  of  an  ordinary  peasant.  Tfa 
displaying  a  row  of  teeth  of  exquisite  whiteness ,  and  the 
eyes,,  with  which,  in  dumh  show,  she  gave  Waverley  ih 
ing  greeting  which  she  wanted  English  words  to  expres 
have  been  interpreted  by  a  coxcomb,  or  p^haps  by  a  youn 
who,  without  being  such,  was  conscious  of  a  handsom 
as  meant  to  convey  more  than  the  courtesy  of  an  hostess. 
I  take  it  upon  me  to  say,  that  the  little  wild  mountaint 
have  welcomed  any  staid  old  gentleman  advanced  in  life,  1 
of  Bradwardine ,  for  example ,  with  the  cheerful  pains ' 
bestowed  upon  Edward's  accommodation.  She  seemed 
place  him  by  the  meal  which  she  bad  so  sedulously  arran 
to  which  she  now  added  a  few  bunches  of  cran- berries,  gt 
an  adjacent  morass.  Having  had  the  satisfaction  of  sc 
seated  at  breakfast,  she  placed  herself  demurely  upon 
a  few  yards'  distance ,  and  appeared  to  watch  with  grea 
cency  for  some  opportunity  of  serving  him. 

Evan  and  his  attendant  now  returned  slowly  along  t 
the  latter  bearing  a  large  salmon-trout ,  the  produce  of  t 
ing's  sport,  together  with  the  angling-rod,  while  Evai 
forward,  with  an  easy,  self-satisfied,  and  important  gait 
the  spot  where  Waverley  was  so  agreeably  employed  at  t 
fast-table.  After  morning  greetings  had  passed  on  both  s 
Evan,  looking  at  Waverley,  had  said  something  in  Gaelic 
which  made  her  laugh ,  yet  colour  up  to  her  eyes ,  throu) 
plexion  well  embrowned  by  sun  and  wind,  Evan  intimated 
roands  that  the  fish  should  be  prepared  for  breakfast.  A  s] 
the  lock  of  his  pistol  produced  alight,  and  a  few  withered  fii 
were  quickly  in  flame ,  and  as  speedily  reduced  to  hot  en 
which  the  trout  was  broiled  in  large  slices.  To  crown  t 
Evan  produced  from  the  pocket  of  his  short  jerkin ,  a  lar 
shell,  and  from  under  the  folds  of  his  plaid,  a  ram's  h( 
whisky.  Of  this  he  took  a  copious  dram,  observing,  he  hj 
taken  his  morning  with  Donald  Bean  Lean ,  before  his  d 
he  offered  the  same  cordial  to  Alice  and  to  Edward ,  w 
both  declined.    With  the  bounteous  air  of  a  lord,  Evani 
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sred  the  scallop  to  DngaldMahony,  his  attendant,  ^ho,  withont 
raitiog  to  be  asked  a  second  time,  drank  it  offwith  great  gusto. 
l^an  then  prepared  to  move  towards  the  boat,  inviting  Waverley 
0  attend  him.  Meanwhile ,  Alice  had  made  up  in  a  small  basket 
irhat  she  thought  worth  removing,  and  flinging  her  plaid  around 
ler ,  she  advanced  up  to  Edward ,  and  with  the  utmost  simplicity, 
aking  hold  of  his  hand,  offered  her  cheek  to  his  salute ,  dropping, 
it  the  same  time ,  her  little  curtsey.  Evan ,  who  was  esteemed  a 
vag  among  the  mountain  fair ,  advanced ,  as  if  to  secure  a  similar 
avoor ;  but  Alice ,  snatching  up  her  basket,  escaped  up  the  rocky 
>ank  as  fleetly  as  a  roe ,  and ,  turning  round  and  laughing ,  called 
something  out  to  him  in  Gaelic ,  which  he  answered  in  the  same 
tone  and  language ;  then ,-  waving  her  hand  to  Edward ,  she  re- 
sumed her  road,  and  was  soon  lost  among  the  thickets,  though  they 
[continued  for  some  time  to  hear  her  lively  carol ,  as  she  proceeded 
gaily  on  her  solitary  journey. 

They  now  again  entered  the  gorge  of  the  cavern ,  and  stepping 
into  the  boat,  the  Highlander  pushed  off ,  and,  taking  advantage 
of  the  morning  breeze,  hoisted  a  clumsy  sort  of  sail ,  while  Evan 
assumed  the  helm ,  directing  their  course ,  as  it  appeared  to  Wa- 
verley, rather  higher  up  the  lake  than  towards  the  place  of  his  em- 
barkation on  the  preceding  night.  As  they  glided  along  the  silver 
mirror,  Evan  opened  the  conversation  with  a  panegyric  upon  Alice, 
who,  he  said,  vf as  both  canny  And  fendy ;  and  was,  to  the  boot 
of  all  that,  the  best  dancer  of  a  strathspey  in  the  whole  strath.  Ed- 
ward assented  to  her  ]praises  so  far  as  he  understood  them ,  yet 
could  not  help  regretting  that  she  was  condemned  to  such  a  peri- 
lous and  dismal  life. 

''Oich!  for  that,  "said  Evan,  *<  there  is  nothing  in  Perthshire 
that  she  need  want,  if  she  ask  her  father  to  fetch  it,  unless  it  be 
too  hot  or  too  heavy." 

'*  But  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  cattle-stealer — a  common  thief!" 
«t  Common  thief!  —  No  such  thing:  Donald  Bean  Lean  never 
Hfied  less  than  a  drove  in  his  life." 

«<  Do  yon  call  him  an  uncommon  thief,  then?" 
*'No  —  he  that  steals  a  cow  from  a  poor  widow,   or  a  stirk 
from  a  cottar,  is  a  thief;  he  that  lifts  a  drove  from  a.  S«sj^^v(.V^ 
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laird ,  is  a  gentlemaDHlrover.  And ,  besides ,  to  iaikeja  ti 
the  forest,  a  salmon  from  the  river,  a  deer  from  Ihe  iiil 
cow  from  a  Lowland  strath,  is  what  no  Highlander  n 
think  shame  upon." 

'*Bat  what  can  this  end  in ,  were  he  taken  in  saoh  an 
priation?" 

**To  be  sure  he  would  die  for  the  law^  as  many  a  pre 
has  done  before  him." 

''Die  for  the  law  I" 

**Ay;  that  is,  with  the  law,  or  by  the  law;  be  stra] 
on  the  kind  gallows  of  Crieff,  *  where  his  lather  died , 
goodsire  died ,  and  where  I  hope  he  11  live  to  die  himsell, 
not  shot,  or  slashed,  Inacreagh." 

*^  You  hope  such  a  death  for  your  friend ,  Evan  ?  " 

'*  And  that  do  I  e'en ;  would  you  have  me  wish  him  t< 
a  bundle  of  wet  straw  in  yon  den  of  his ,  like  a  mangy  tyke 

*'But  what  becomes  of  Alice,  then?''  . 

''Troth I  if  such  an  accident  were  to  happen,  as  he 
would  not  need  her  help  ony  langer ,  I  ken  nought  .to  hii 
to  marry  her  mysell." 

''GaUantly  resolved,"  said  Edward;  — ''but,  in  th( 
while,  Evan,  what  has  your  father-in-law  (that  shail  i)< 
have  the  good  fortune  to  be  hanged)  done  with  the 
cattle?" 

"  Oich ,"  answered  <Evan ,  "  they  were  all  trudging  befc 
lad  and  Allan  Kennedy  before  the  sun  blinked  ower  Ben- 
.this  morning;  and  they  '11  be  in  the  pass  of  Bally-Brough 
time ,  in  their  way  back  to  the  parks  of  Tully-Yeolan ,  all  1 
.that  were  unhappily  slaughtered  before  I  got  last  night  u 
4ua  Ri." 

"And  where  are  we  going,  Evan,  if  I  may  be  so  bo 
ask?"  said  Waverley. 

"  Where  would  you  be  ganging,  but  to  the  laird's  aii 
of  Glennaquoich?  Ye  would  not  think  itoibe  in  his  country, 
ganging  to  see  him  ?  It  would  be  as  ibuefa  as^a  man's  life's 

' '  And  are  we  far  from  Glennaquoich  ?" 

*  SeeMoteP.  Kind  GaUouu  of  Crie^. 
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*  <  Bqt  fiYe:bit3  of  miles ;  and  Wkh  Ian  Yohr  will  meet  us." 

Id  about  half  an  hour  they  leached  (he  upper  end  of  the  lake, 
jK)une ,  after  landing  Wavevley ,  the  two  JBighlanders  drew  the 
:ba|it  into  a  little  creek  among  thick  flags  and  reeds ,  where  it  lay 
perfectly  concealed.  The  oars  they  pat  in  another  place  of  con- 
cealment, both  for  the  use  of  Donald  Bean  Lean  probably,  when 
his  occasions  should  next  bring  him  to  that  place. 

The  tratidlers  followed  for  some  time  a  delightful  opening  into 
the  hills,  down  which  a  little  rbrook  found  its  way  to  the  lake. 
When  Ihey  had  pursued  their  walk  a  short  distance ,  Waverley 
renewed  his  questions  aboqt  their  host  of  the  cavern. 

*'  Does  he  always  reside  in  -that.cave?  " 

'<  Out,  no !  it 's  past  the  skill  of  man  to  tell  where  he 's  to  l>e 
found  at  a'  times ;  there 's  uot  a  dern  nook ,  or  coye,  or  cord ,  in 
•the  whole  cpoptry ,  that  he  *s  not  acquainted  with." 

**  And  do  others  beside  your  master  shelter  him?" 

''My  master?  —  My  master  is  in  Heaven,"  answered  Evan^ 
baoghtily;  and  then  immediately  assuming  his  usual  civility  of 
manner,  ''but  you  mean  my  Chief;  -. — no,  he  does  not  shelter 
Donald  Bean  Lean ,  nor  any  that  are  like  him ;  he  only  allows 
him  (with  a  smile),  wood  and  water." 

''No  great  boon,  I  should  think,  ^van^  when  .both  seem  to 
lie  ¥ery  plenty." 

"Ab!  but  ye  dinqa  see  through  it.  When  I  say  wood  and 
water,  I  mean  the  loch  and  the  land ;  and  I  fancy  Donald  would 
be  pat  till 't  if  the  laird  were  to  Ipok  for  him  wi'  threescore  men 
ipthewocjd  of  Kailychat  yonder;  and  if  our  boats,  with  a  score 
or  tira  mair ,  were  to  come  down  the  loch  to  Uaimh  an  Ri ,  headed 
by  mysell ,  or  ony  other  pretty  man." 

*'Bat  suppose  a  strong  party  came  against  him  from  the  Low 
.Country ,  would  not  your  Chief  defend  him  ?  " 

*'  Na ,  he  would  not  ware  the  spark  of  a  flint  for  him  -r-  U  thef 
.eame  -wMi  the  law." 

"Andwbat  must  Donald  do,  then?" 

"ife.beli^Te^ .40  Bid  Miis  country  of  himsell,  and  M  back,  U 
BU^  be,  OKor  tbe  mount.i^Km  i^tter  Sciiv«n." 

"  And  if  he  were  pursued  to  Ibal  place?" 
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"  Tse  warrant  he  wonld  go  to  his  cousio's  at  Rannoch.* 

''Well ,  bat  if  they  followed  him  to  Raoooch  ?* ' 

''That/'  qaoth  Evan,  "is  beyood  all  belief;  and,  indflai 
to  tell  yon  the  truth ,  there  durst  uot  a  Lowlaoder  in  all  Scodail 
follow  the  fray  a  guo-shot  beyood  Bally-Brough ,  noless  he  kl 
the  help  of  the  Sidier  Dhu" 

"Whom  do  you  call  so?" 

"The  Sidier  Dhu?  the  black  soldier;  that  is  what  they  cal 
the  iDdependent  companies  that  were  raised  to  keep  peace  andkf 
in  the  Highlands.  Yich  Ian  Yohr  commanded  one  of  them  Uk 
five  years ,  and  I  was  sergeant  myself,  I  shall  warrant  ye.  The; 
call  them  Sidier  Dhu,  because  they  wear  the  tartans,  as  the; 
call  your  men  —  King  George's  men ,  —  Sidier  Ray ,  or  red 
soldiers." 

"Well,  but  when  you  were  in  King  Creorge's  pay ,  Rvan,  yoa 
were  surely  King  George's  soldiers?" 

"  Troth ,  and  you  must  ask  Yich  Ian  Yohr  about  that;  for  ve 
are  for  his  king,  and  care  not  much  which  o'  them  it  is.  At  oay 
rate,  nobody  can  say  we  are  King  George's  men  now,  when  m 
have  not  seen  his  pay  this  twelvemonth." 

This  last  argument  admitted  of  no  reply,  nor  did  Edward 
attempt  any;  he  rather  chose  to  bring  back  the  discourse  to 
Donald  Bean  Lean.  "Does  Donald  confine  himself  to  cattle,  or 
does  he  lift,  as  you  call  it,  any  thing  else  that  comes  in  his  way?" 

"Troth,  he 's  nae  nice  body,  and  he  '11  just  tak  ony  thing, 
but  most  readily  cattle,  horse,  or  live  Christians;  for  sheep  are 
slow  of  travel,  and  inside  plenishing  is  cumbrous  to  carry,  and 
not  easy  to  put  away  for  siller  in  this  country.' 

"But  does  he  carry  off  men  and  women?' 

"  Out ,  ay.  Did  not  ye  hear  him  speak  o'  the  Perth  bailie?  It 
cost  that  body  five  hundred  merks  ere  he  got  to  the  south  of  Bally- 
Brough.  —  And  ance  Donald  played  a  pretty  sport.  *  '  There  was 
to  be  a  blithe  bridal  between  the  Lady  Cramfeezer,  in  the  howe 
o'  the  Mearns ,  (she  was  the  auld  laird's  widow ,  and  no  sae  young 
as  she  had  been  hersell,)  and  young  GilUewhacldt,  who  had  spent 
his  heirship  and  moveables,  like  a  gentleman,  at  cock-matcheSi 

*  See  Note  Q.    (kftermu. 
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l)alI-baitiDgs,  horse-races,  and  the  like.  Now  Bonald  Bean 
Lean ,  being  aware  that  the  bridegroom  was  in  request,  and  want- 
ing to  cleik  the  cunzie  (that  is ,  to  hook  the  siller ,)  he  cannily 
earried  off  Gilliewhackit  ae  night  when  he  was  riding  dovering 
hame ,  (wi*  the  malt  rather  abune  the  meal,)  and  with  the  help  of 
bis  gillies  he  gat  him  into  the  hills  with  the  speed  of  light ,  and  the 
first  place  he  wakened  in  was  the  cove  of  Uaimh  an  Ri.  So  there 
was  old  to  do  about  ransoming  the  bridegroom ;  for  Donald  would 
not  lower  a  &rthing  of  a  thousand  punds"  — 

*' The  devil!" 

'  <  Funds  Scottish ,  ye  shall  understand.  And  the  lady  had  not 
the  siller  if  she  had  pawned  her  gown ;  and  they  applied  to  the 
governor  o'  Stirling  castle ,  and  to  the  major  o'  the  Black  Watch ; 
and  the  governor  said ^  it  was  ower  far  to  the  northward,  and  out 
of  his  district;  and  the  major  said,  his  men  were  gane  hame  to 
the  shearing,  and  he  would  not  call  them  out  before  the  victual 
was  got  in  for  all  the  Cramfeezers  in  Christendom,  let  alane  the 
Meams,  for  that  it  would  prejudice  the  country.  And  in  the 
meanwhile  ye  '11  no  hinder  Gilliewhackit  to  take  the  small-pox. 
There  was  not  the  doctor  in  Perth  or  Stirling  would  look  near  the 
poor  lad ;  and  I  cannot  blame  them,  for  Donald  had  been  misguggled 
by  ane  of  these  doctors  about  Paris,  and  he  swore  he  would  fling 
the  first  into  the  loch  that  he  catched  beyond  the  Pass.  However, 
some  cailliachs ,  (that  is,  old  women  ,jr  that  were  about  Donald's 
hand ,  nursed  Gilliewhackit  sae  weel ,  that  between  the  free  open 
air  in  the  cove  and  the  fresh  whey,  dell  an  he  did  not  recover  may 
be  as  weel  as  if  he  had  been  closed  in  a  glazed  chamber  and  a  bed 
with  cnrtains ,  and  fed  with  red  wine  and  white  meat.  And  Donald 
was  sae  vexed  about  it ,  that  when  he  was  stout  and  weel ,  he  even 
sent  him  free  home ,  and  said  he  would  be  pleased  with  ony  thing 
they  would  like  to  gie  him  for  the  plague  and  trouble  which  he  had 
about  Gilliewhackit  to  an  unkenn'd  degree.  And  I  cannot  tell 
yon  precisely  how  they  sorted;  but  they  agreed  sae  right  that 
Bonidd  was  invited  to  dance  at  the  wedding  in  his  Highland  trews, 
'  and  they  said  that  there  was  nev^r  sae  meikle  siller  clinked  in  his 
purse  either  before  or  since.  And  to  the  boot  of  all  that,  Gillie- 
whackit said,  that,  be  the  evidence  what  it  liked ,  If  he  li^d\.Vi<^  V>^^V 
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to  be  on  Donald's  inquest,  he  wonld  bring  him  in  guilty  of  do 
whatever ,  unless  it  were  wilful  arson ,  or  murder  onder  trm 

With  such  bald  and  disjointed  chat  Evan  went  on  iUuati 
the  existing  state  oftheJEEighlandSymore  perhaps  to  the  unuM 
of  Waverley  than  that  of  our  readers.  At  length ,  after  h 
marched  over  bank  and  brae ,  moss  and  heather,  Edward,  it 
not  unacquainted  with  the  Scottish  liberality  in  compmiDC 
tance ,  began  to  think  that  Evan's  five  miles  were  nearly  doe 
His  observation  on  the  large  measure  which  the  Scottish  all 
of  their  land,  in  comparison  to  the  computation  of  their  m 
was  readily  answered  by  Evan ,  with  the  old  jest ,  '^The  dell 
them  wha  have  the  least  pint  stonp."^ 

And  now  the  report  of  a  gun  was  heard ,  and  a  sportsmai 
seen  with  his  dogs  and  attendant,  at  the  upper  end  of  tlie 
*'Shough,"  said.I>ugaldMahony,  '' tat 'sta  Chief." 

**  It  is  not,"  said  Evan  imperiously.  ''Do  you  think  be  i 
come  to  meet  a  Sassenach  Siuinh^wassel  in  such  a  way  as  tJ 

But  as  they  <^pproached  a  little  nearer,  he  said,  wii 
appearance  of  mortification ,  '*And  it  is  even  he,  sure  enc 
and  he  has  not  his  tail  on  after  all ;  —  there  is  no  living  ere 
with  him  but  Galium  Beg." 

In  fact^  Fergus  Mac-Ivor ,  of  whom  a  Frenchman  might 
said,  as  truly  as  of  itny  man  in  the  Highlands,  ^^(fu'il  ca 
bien  $es  gens ,"  had  no  idea  of  raising  himself  in  the  eyes . 
English  young  man  of  fortune,  by  appearing  with  a  retio 
idle  Highlanders  disproportioned  to  the  occasion.  He  was 
aware  that  such  an  unnecessary  attendance  would  seem  to  Ei 
rather  ludicrous  .than  respectable ;  and  while  few  men  were 
attached  to  ideas  of  chieftainship  and  feudal  power,  he  was 
that  very  reason ,  cautions  of  exhibiting  external  marks  of  dig 
unless  at  the  time  and  in  the  maqner  when  they  were  most  1 
to  produce  an  imposing  effect.  T^herofore,  although,  had  *he 

*   The  Scots  are  liberal  in  oonpatiog  Iheir  land  and  liquoi 
Scottish  pint  corresponds  to  two  Epf  lish  quarts.  As  for  their  coin, 
one  knows  the  couplet  ^ 

How  can 'the  rogif  es  pretend  to  sense  ?  — 

Their  poofi4  iswyiMraatyrpe^ce. 
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JO  reeeife  a  brother  chieftain ,  he  would  probably  have  been- 
■CModedby  ail  that  retioue  which  Evad  described  with  so  mach 
incAiODi  he  judgedit  more  respectable  to  advance  to  meet  Waver- 
ley  with  a  single  attendant,  a  very  handsome  Highland  boy,  who 
stnied  his  master's  shooting-pouch  and  hid  broadsword ,  without 
ninth  he  seldodi  went  abroad. 

When  Fergas  and  Waverley  met,  the  latter  was  struck  with 
the  peciriiar  grace  and  digt^ty  of  the  Chieftain's  figure.  Above 
the  middle  size,  and  finely  proportioned,  the  Highland  dress, 
whiefa  he  wore  in  its  simplest  mode,  set  off  his  person  to  great 
advanitage.  He  wore  the  trews,  or  close  trowsers ,  made  of  tartan, 
cheqaed  scarlet  and  white ;  in  other  particulars ,  his  dre^s  strictly 
resembled  Evan's,  excepting  that  he  had  no  weapon  save  a  dirk, 
very  rlehly  mounted  with  silver.  His  page,  as  we  have  said ,  car- 
ried his  claymore;  arid  the  fbwling-piece ,  which  be  held  in  his 
hand ,  seemed  only  designed  for  sport.  He  had  shot  in  the  course 
of  bis  walk  some  young  wild-ducks,  as,  though  cloio-trme  was 
then  unknown-,  the  broods  of  grouse  were  yet  too  young  for  the 
sportsman.  His  countenance  was  decidedly  Scottish ,  with  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  northern  physiognomy,  but  yet  had  so  little  of 
its  harshness  and  exaggeration,  that  it  would  have  been  pr^ouriced 
in  any  conntiy  extremely  handsome.  The  martial  air  of  the 
bonnet,  with  a  single  eagle's  feather  as  a  distinction,  added  much- 
to  the  manly  appearance  of  his  head ,  which  was  besides  orna- 
mented with  a  far  more  natural  and  graceful  cluster  of  close  black 
curls  than  ever  were  exposed  to  sale  in  Bond-Street. 

An  air  of  openness  and  affability  increased  the  favourable 
impression  derived  from  this  handsome  and  dignified  exterior. 
Yet  a  skilful  physiognomist  would  have  been  less  satisfied  with^ 
the  countenance  on  the  second  than  on  the  first  view.  The  eye- 
brow and  upper  lip  bespoke  something  of  the  habit  of  peremptory 
command  and  decisive  superiority.  Even  his  courtesy,  though' 
open,  frank,  and  unconstrained,  seemed  to  indicate  a  sense  of 
pen&onal  importance;  and,  upon  any  check  or  accidental  excita- 
tion, asuddefll,  though  transient  lour  of  the  eye,  showed  a  hasty, 
^agbty,  add  vindictive  temper,  not  less  to  be  dreaded  because  it 
seemed  much  under  its  owner's  command.    In  shorty  the  cc^unAe.- 
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nance  of  the  Chieftain  resembled  a  smiling  sommer's  day, 
which ,  notwithstanding,  we  are  made  sensible  by  certain,  thoi| 
slight  signs,  that  it  may  thunder  and  lighten  before  the  doM 
evening. 

It  was  not ,  however ,  upon  their  first  meeting  that  Edward  k 
an  opportunity  of  making  these  less  favourable  remariu.  1 
Chief  received  him  as  a  friend  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  v 
the  utmost  expression  of  kindness  and  obligation  for  the  vli 
upbraided  him  gently  with  choosing  so  rude  an  abode  eshel 
done  the  night  before ;  and  entered  into  a  lively  conversation  i 
him  about  Donald  Bean's  housekeeping,  but  without  the  least  li 
as  to  his  predatory  habits ,  or  the  immediate  occasion  of  Wav 
ley's  visit,  a  topic  which,  as  the  Chief  did  not  introduce  it,  < 
hero  also  avoided.  While  they  walked  merrily  on  towards 
house  of  Glennaquoich ,  Evan ,  who  now  fell  respectfully  into 
rear,  followed  with  Callum  Beg  and  Dugald  Mahony. 

We  Shall  take  the  opportunity  to  introduce  the  reader  to  so 
particulars  of  Fergus  Mac-Ivor's  character  and  history,  wh 
were  not  completely  known  to  Wavcrley  till  after  a  connexii 
which ,  though  arising  from  a  circumstance  so  casual ,  had  fc 
length  of  time  the  deepest  inOuence  upon  his  character,  actio 
and  prospects.  But  this,  being  an  important  subject,  must  fo 
the  commencement  of  a  new  chapter. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  Chief  and  his  Mansion. 

The  ingenious  licentiate  Francisco  de  Ubeda ,  when  he  co 
menced  his  history  of  La  Picara  Justina  Diez,  —  which ,  by  i 
way,  is  one  of  the  most  rare  books  of  Spaoish  literature,  —  co 
plained  of  his  pen  having  caught  up  a  hair,  and  forthwith  begii 
with  more  eloquence  than  common  sense ,  an  affectionate  exposi 
lationwith  thaX  useful  implement,  upbraiding  it  with  being! 
quill  of  a  goose,  —  a  bird  inconstant  by  nature ,  as  frequenting  i 
three  elements  of  water,  earth,  and  air,  indifferently,  andhei 
of  course ,  * '  to  one  thing  constant  never."  Now  I  protest  to  th* 
gentle  reader,  that  I  entirely  dissent  from  Francisco  de  Ubeda 
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liis  matter ,  and  hold  it  the  most  useful  q[uality  of  my  pen ,  (hat  ft 
an  speedily  change  from  grave  to  gay,  and  from  description  and 
lialogue  to  narrative  and  character.  So  that  if  my  quill  display  no 
)ther  properties  of  its  mother-goose  than  her  mutability,  truly  I 
iball  be  well  pleased ;  and  I  conceive  that  you ,  my  worthy  friend, 
irill  have  no  occasion  for  discontent.  From  the  jargon ,  therefore, 
of  the  Highland  gillies ,  I  pass  to  the  character  of  their  Chief.  It  is 
in  important  examination,  and  therefore,  like  Dogberry,  we  must 
8{»are  no  wisdom. 

The  ancestor  of  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  about  three  centuries  before, 
lud  set  up  a  claim  to  be  recognized  as  chief  of  the  numerous  and 
powerful  clan  to  which  he  belonged,  the  name  of  which  it  is 
Qnoecessary  to  mention.  Being  defeated  by  an  opponent  who  had 
iDore  justice ,  or  at  least  more  force ,  on  his  side ,  he  moved  south- 
wards, with  those  who  adhered  to  him,  in  quest  of  new  settlements, 
^'^e  a  second  i£neas.  The  state  of  the  Perthshire  Highlands 
^Toured  his  purpose.  A  great  baron  in  that  country  had  lately 
^ome  traitor  to  the  crown ;  Ian ,  which  was  the  name  of  our 
i<lveoturer,  united  himself  with  those  who  were  commissioned  by 
U^e  king  to  chastise  him,  and  did  such  good  service,  that  he 
^btained  a  grant  of  the  property,  upon  which  he  and  his  posterity 
ilterwards  resided.  He  followed  the  king  also  in  war  to  the  fertile 
egions  of  England ,  where  he  employed  his  leisure  hours  so 
'ctlvely  in  raising  subsidies  among  the  boors  of  Northumberland 
od  Durham ,  that  upon  his  return  he  was  enabled  to  erect  a  stone 
ower,  or  fortalice,  so  much  admired  by  his  dependents  and  neigh- 
bours, that  he,  who  had  hitherto  been  called  Ian  Mac-Ivor,  or 
ohn  the  son  of  Ivor ,  was  thereafter  distinguished ,  both  in  song 
lid  genealogy,  by  the  high  title  of  Ian  nan  Chaistel,  or  John  of 
he  Tower.  The  descendants  of  this  worthy  were  so  proud  of  him, 
hat  the  reigning  chief  always  bore  the  patronymic  title  of  Yich  Ian 
^ohr,  t.  e,  the  son  of  John  the  Great;  while  the  clan  at  large,  to 
Hstioguish  them  from  that  from  which  they  had  seceded,  were 
denominated  Sliochdnan  Ivor,  the  race  of  Ivor. 

The  father  of  Fergus ,  the  tenth  in  direct  descent  from  John  of 
%e Tower y  engaged  heart  and  hand  in  the  insurrection  of  1715, 
^dira9  forced  to  fly  to  France,  after  the  attempt  of  t.h«l^^«iVxi 
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favour  of  the  Stewarts  had  proved  unsuccessful.  More  forfmit 
than  other  fugltnes,  he  obtaiDed  employment  in  the  TntA 
service,  and  married  a  lady  of  rank  in  that  kingdom ,  by  whom li 
had  two  children,  Fergus  and  his  sister  Flora.  The  Scottish  esM 
had  been  forfeited  and  exposed  to  sale,  but  was  repurchased ftr 
a  small  price  in  the  name  of  the  young  proprietor,  who  in  coBie* 
querice  came  to  reside  upon  bis  native  domains.*  It  was  sow 
perceived  that  he  possessed  a  character  of  uneommoii  aentiohaii 
fire,  and  ambition,  which,  as  he  became  acquainted  with'thesM 
of  the  country ,  gradually  assumed  a  mixed  and  peculiar  tone,  M 
could  only  have  been  acquired  Sixty  Years  since. 

Had  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  lived  Sixty  Years  sooner  than  he  did,  be 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  wanted  the  polished  manner aod 
knowledge  of  the  world  which  he  now  possessed ;  and  had  he  lived 
Sixty  Years  later,  his  ambition  and  love  of  rule  would  have  ladLtd 
the  fuel  which  his  situation  now  afforded.  He  was  indeed,  withia 
his  little  circle,  as  perfect  a  politician  as  Castruccio  Castnieail 
himself.  He  applied  himself  with  great  earnestness  to  appease  al 
the  feuds  and  dissentions  which  often  arose  among  other  clansii 
his  neighbourhood ,  so  that  he  became  a  frequent  umpire  in  their 
quarrels.  His  own  patriarchal  power  he  strengthened  at  ereiy 
expense  which  his  fortune  would  permit ,  and  indeed  stretched  his 
means  to  the  uttermost  to  maintain  the  rude  and  plentiful  hospi- 
tality, which  was  the  most  valued  attribute  of  a  chieftain.  For 
the  same  reason,  he  crowded  his  estate  with  a  tenantry,  hardy, 
indeed ,  and  fit  for  the  purposes  of  war ,  but  greatly  outnumbering 
what  the  soil  was  calculated  to  maintain.  These  consisted  chiefly 
of  his  own  clan,  not  one  of  whom  he  suffered  to  quit  his  lands tf 
he  could  possibly  prevent  it.  But  he  maintained ,  besides,  maoy 
adventurers  from  the  mother  sept ,  who  deserted  a  less-  warlike, 
though  more  wealthy  chief,  to  do  homage  to  Fergus  Mac-Ivor* 
Other  individuals,  too,  who  had  not  even  that  apology,  were  neve^ 
theless  received  into  his  allegiance ,  which  indeed  was  refused  to 
none  who  were,  like  Polos,  proper  men  of  their  hands,  and  were 
willing  to  assume  the  name  of  Mac-Ivor. 

He  was  enabled  to  discipline  these  forces,  from  having  obtained 
*   See  Note  R.    Re^purchate  of  Scottish  Forfeited  Ettatu. 
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command  of  one  of  the  independent  companies,  raised  by  govern- 
Beat  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Highlands.  While  in  this 
capacity  he  acted  with  vigonr  and  spirit,  and  preserved  great 
irder  ia  the  country  under  his  charge.  He  caused  his  vassals  to 
)at€r  by  rotation  into  his  company,  and  serve  for  a  certain  space 
if  time,  which  gave  them  all  in  turn  a  general  notion  of  military 
iiscipliae.  In  his  campaigns  against  the  banditti,  it  was  observed 
hat  he  assnraed  and  exercised  to  the  utmost  the  discretionary 
lower,  which ,  while  the  law  had  no  free  conrse  in  the  Highlands, 
ras  conceived  to  belong  to  the  military  parties  who  were  called 
D  to  support  it.  He  acted,  for  example,  with  great  and  suspicious 
enity  to  those  freebooters  who  made  restitution  on  his  summons, 
ind  offered  personal  submission  to  himself,  while  he  rigorously 
Mursued,  apprehended^  and  sacrificed  to  justice,  all  such  inter- 
lopers as  dared  to  despise  his  admonitions  or  commands.  On  the 
>ther  hand ,  if  any  officers  of  justice ,  hiilitary  parties ,  or  others, 
[^resumed  to  pursue  thieves  or  marauders  through  his  territories, 
ind  without  applying  for  his  consent  and  concurrence,  nothiDg 
was  more  certaiD  than  that  they  would  meet  with  some  notable 
foil  or  defeat;  upon  whk^  occasions  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  was  the 
first  to  condole  with  them,  and ,  after  gently  blaming  their  rash- 
ness, never  failed  deeply  to  lament  the  lawless  state  of  the  country. 
Ihese  lamentations  did  not  exclude  suspicion ,  and  matters  were 
io  represented  to  government,  that  our  Chieftain  was  deprived  of 
his  military  command.  * 

Whatever  Fergus  Mae-Ivor  felt  on  this  occasion ,  he  bad  the 
art  of  entirely  suppressing  every  appearance  of  discontent;  but 
in  a  short  tune  the  netehbouring  country  began  to  fed  bad  effects 
from  iiis  disgrace.  Donald  Bean  Lean ,  and  others  of  his  class, 
whose  depredations  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  other  districts, 
appeared  from  thenceforward  to  have  made  a  settlement  on  this 
devoted  border;  and  their  ravages  were  carried  on  with  little 
opposition ,  as  the  Lowland  gentry  were  chiefly  Jacobites ,  and 
disarmed.  This  forced  many  of  the  inhabitants  into  contracts  of 
bladL-mail  with  Fergus  Mao-Ivor,  which  not  only  established 
him  their  protector,  and  gave  him  great  weight  in  all  tibdr  con- 

*    See  Notes.   Highlami  PoUey, 
Woperfey,  ^ 
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stiltations,  bnt,  moreover,  supplied  ftinds  for  the  waste  of  Qfc 
feudal  hospitality ,  which  the  discontintiance  of  his  pay  mis^thm 
otherwise  essentially  diminished. 

Id  following  this  coarse  of  conduct,  Fergus  had  t  flirther  okftt 
than  merely  being  the  great  man  of  his  neighbourhood,  and  id^ 
despotically  over  a  small  clan.    From  his  infancy  upward,  heM 
devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  eiiled  family,  and  hadpi^ 
suadcd  himself,  not  only  that  their  restoration  to  the  crown  it  ^^ 
Britain  would  be  speedy,  but  that  those  who  assisted  them^oril 
be  raised  to  honour  and  rank.    It  was  with  this  view  thitki 
laboured  tp  reconcile  the  Highlanders  among  themselves,  id 
augmented  his  own  force  to  the  utmost,  to  be  prepared  fi>r  (hi 
first  favourable  opportunity  of  rising.    With  this  purpose  also  hi 
conciliated  the  favour  of  such  Lowland  gentlemen  in  the  vidaitj 
as  were  friends  to  the  good  cause;   and  for  the  same  reasoii 
having  incautiously  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Bradwardine ,  who,  not- 
withstanding his  peculiarities,  was  much  respected  in  the  eoanliji 
he  took  advantage  of  the  foray  of  Donald  Bean  Lean  to  solder  ip 
the  dispute  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned.    Some ,  indeni, 
surmised  that  he  caused  the  enterprise  to  be  suggested  to  BooaU, 
on  purpose  to  pave  the  way  to  a  reconciliation ,  which ,  supposing 
that  to  be  the  case ,  cost  the  Laird  of  Bradwardine  two  good  milch 
cows.    This  zeal  in  their  behalf  the  House  of  Stewart  repaid  vilk 
a  considerable  share  of  their  confidence,  an  occasional  supply  if 
louis  d'or ,  abundance  of  fair  words ,  and  a  parchment ,  witk  i 
huge  waxen  seal  appended,  purporting  to  be  an  earl's  patdt, 
granted  by  no  less  a  person  than  James  the  Third  King  of  Eogliad, 
and  Eighth  King  of  Scotland ,  to  his  right  feal ,  trusty,  andw^ 
beloved  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  of  Glennaquoich,  in  the  county  of  Perth, 
and  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

With  this  future  coronet  glittering  before  his  eyes,  Fergtf 
plunged  deeply  into  the  correspondence  and  plots  of  that  unhappy 
period;  and,  like  all  such  active  agents,  easily  reconciled  hb 
conscience  to  going  certain  lengths  In  the  service  of  his  party, 
from  which  honour  and  pride  would  have  deterred  him ,  had  hit 
sole  object  been  the  direct  advancement  of  his  own  persoml 
interest.    With  this  insight  into  ahold,  ambitious ,  and  ardent, 
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fal  and  politic  cbaracter,  we  resume  the  hrokeo  thread  of 
Tative. 

)  Chief  and  his  guest  had  by  this  time  reached  the  house  of 
quoich,  vhich  consisted  of  Ian  nan  Chaistel's  mansion,  a 
ide-looking  scpiare  tower ,  with  the  addition  of  a  Iqfted 
that  is ,  a  building  of  two  stories ,  constructed  by  Fergus's 
ither  when  he  returned  from  that  memorable  expedition, 
membered  by  the  western  shires ,  under  the  name  of  the 
ad  Host.  Upon  occasion  of  this  crusade  against  the  Ayr^ 
Hiigs  and  Covenanters ,  the  Yich  Ian  Vohr  of  the  time  had 
ly  been  as  successful  as  his  predecessor  was  in  harrying 
mberland ,  and  therefore  left  to  his  posterity  a  rival  edifice, 
»nument  of  bis  magnificence. 

»und  the  house,  which  stood  on  an  eminence  in  the  midst  oC 
»w  Highland  valley ,  there  appeared  none  of  that  attention 
enience,  far  less  to  ornament  and  decoration,  which  usually 
ads  a  gentleman's  habitation.  An  enclosure  or  two,  divided 
-stone  walls ,  were  the  only  part  of  the  domain  that  was 
;  as  to  the  rest ,  the  narrow  slips  of  level  ground  which  lay 
side  of  the  brook  exhibited  a  scanty  crop  of  barley,  liable 
taut  depredations  from  the  herds  of  wild  ponies  and  black 
;hat  grazed  upon  the  adjacent  hills.  These  ever  and  anon 
in  incursion  upon  the  arable  ground,  which  was  repelled  by 
d ,  uncouth ,  and  dissonant  shouts  of  half  a  dozen  Highland 
,  all  running  as  if  they  had  been  mad,  and  every  one 
ng  a  half-starved  dog  to  the  rescue  of  the  forage.  At  a 
istance  up  the  gl^  was  a  small  and  stunted  wood  of  birch; 
Is  were  high  and  heathy,  and  without  any  variety  of  sur- 
JO  that  the  whole  view  was  wild  and  desolate ,  rather  than 
ind  solitary.  Yet,  such  as  it  was,  no  genuine  descendant 
nan  Chaistel  would  have  changed  the  domain  for  Stow  or 
lim. 

ere  was  a  sight,  however,  before  the  gate,  which  perhaps 
have  afforded  the  first  owner  of  Blenheim  more  pleasure 
le  finest  view  in  the  domain  assigned  to  him  by  the  gratitude 
country.  This  consisted  of  about  a  hundred  Highlanders, 
iplete  dress  and  arms;  a(  sight  of  whom  the  Chieftain  aqa- 
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lagiied  to  Waverley  io  a  sort  of  negtigent  niftDoer.  ^'H 
forgot/'  he  said,  **that  he  had  ordered  a  few  of  his  dan  o« 
the  purpose  of  seeing  that  they  vere  in  a  fit  coaditien  to  proli 
country,  and  prevent  snch  accidents  as,  he  was  sorry  le 
kad  befallen  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine.  Before  they  wti 
missed ,  perhaps  Captain  Wa?erley  might  choose  to  see  th 
throvgh  a  part  of  their  exercise." 

Edward  assented ,  and  the  men  execnted  with  agility  an 
eision  some  of  the  ordinary  military  moYcments.  The; 
practised  individually  at  a  mark,  and  showed  extraordinary 
rity  in  the  management  of  the  pistol  and  firelock.  They  toe 
standing,  sitting,  leaning,  or  lying  prostrate,  astheyweri 
manded,  and  always  with  eStci  upon  the  target.  Next 
paired  off  for  the  broadsword  exercise;  and,  having  man 
their  individual  skill  and  dexterity,  united  in  two  bodtec 
exhibited  a  sort  of  mock  encounter,  in  which  the  charg 
jrally ,  the  flight ,  the  pursuit ,  and  all  the  current  of  a  headj 
were  exhibited  to  the  sound  of  the  great  war  bagpipe. 

On  a  signal  made  by  the  Chief,  the  skirmish  was  i 
Matches  were  then  made  for  running,  wrestling,  leaping,  pi 
the  bar,  and  other  sports,  in  which  this  feudal  militia  dis 
ineredihle  swiftness,  strength,  and  agility;  and  accompllsl: 
purpose  which  their  Chieftain  had  at  heart,  by  impress! 
Waverley  no  li^t  sense  of  their  merit  as  soldiers,  and 
power  of  him  who  commanded  them  by  his  nod.  * 

''And  what  mimber  of  such  gallant  fellows  have  the  hap 
to  eaH  yoa  leader?"  asked  Waverley. 

**  In  a  good  cause ,  and  under  a  chieftain  whom  they  love 
race  of  Ivor  have  seldom  taken  the  AM  under  five  hundre< 
mores.  But  you  are  aware ,  Captain  Waverley,  that  the  disa 
act,  passed  about  twen^  years  ago,  prevents  their  being 
complete  state  of  preparation  as  in  former  times ;  and  I  h 
more  ef  my  clan  under  arms  than  may  defend  my  own 
friends' property,  when  the  country  is  troubled  with  such  n 
youf  last  night's  landlord;  and  government,  which  has  rei 
ether  means  of  defence,  m»st  connive  at  our  protecting  ourse 
*    See  Nolo  T.    BighUnd  DiseipUne. 
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* '  Bat,  vith  your  foree ,  you  might  sooa  destroy ,  or  put  down, 
ch  gangs  as  that  of  Donald  BeaD  Lean." 

'*Yes,  doubtless;  and  my  reward  would  be  a  summoos  to 
liver  up  to  General  Bkkeney ,  at  Stirling,  the  few  broadswords 
sy  have  left  us:  there  were  little  policy  in  that,  methinks.  — 
It  come,  Captain,  the  sound  of  the  pipes  informs  me  that  dinner 
prepared. —  Let  me  have  the  honour  to  show  you  into  my  rude 
insion." 

CHAPTER  XX. 

A  Highland  Feast. 

EftB  Waverley  entered  the  banqueting  hall ,  he  was  offered  the 
triarchal  refreshment  of  a  bath  for  the  feet ,  which  the  sultry 
iather,  and  the  morasses  he  had  traversed,  rendered  highly 
eeptable.  He  was  not,  indeed,  so  luxuriously  attended  upon 
is  occasion  as  the  heroic  travellers  in  the  Odyssey;  the  task  of 
lution  and  abstersion  being  performed,  not  by  a  beautiful 
Bisel,  trained 

To  chafe  the  limb ,  and  pour  the  fragrant  oil , 

it  by  a  smoke*dried  skinny  old  Highland  woman ,  who  did  not 
em  to  think  herself  much  honoured  by  the  duty  imposed  upon 
ir ,  but  muttered  between  her  teeth ,  ''Our  father's  herds  did  not 
ed  so  near  together,  that  I  should  do  you  this  serviee."  A  small 
mation ,  however ,  amply  reconciled  this  ancient  handmaiden  to 
le  supposed  degradation ;  and ,  as  Edward  proceeded  to  the  hall, 
le  gave  him  her  blessing,  in  the  Gaelic  proverb ,  *'May  the  open 
md  be  ailed  the  fullest." 

The  hall,  in  which  the  feast  was  prepared,  occupied  all  the  first 
lory  of  Ian  nan  Chaistel's  original  erection,  and  a  huge  oaken 
d)le  extended  through  its  whole  length*  The  apparatus  for  dinner 
ris  simple,  even  to  rudeness ,  and  the  company  numerous,  even 
s  erowding.  At  the  head  of  the  table  was  the  Chief  himself,  with 
idward,  and  two  or  three  Highland  visitors  of  neighbouring  ckns; 
^e elders  of  his  own  tribe,  wadsetters  and  tacksmen,  as  they 
9m  called,  who  occupied  portions  of  bis  estate  as  mort^a^t^ 
n  lessees  y  mt  nnt  m  r«ok;  beDealh  tbtva^  v\k^x  %^\x%  ^tv\ 
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nepbeirs,  and  foster-brethrcn ;  thea  the  officers  bl  the  Clueni 
household,  according  to  their  order;  and,  lowest  of  all,  4i 
tenants  who  actaally  cnltiyated  the  ground.  Even  beyond  tkii 
long  perspective ,  Edward  might  see  upon  the  green ,  to  which i 
huge  pair  of  folding  doors  opened,  a  multitude  ofHighlandenrf 
a  yet  inferior  description ,  who,  nevertheless,  were  considered H 
guests,  and  had  their  share  both  of  the  countenance  of  Ihi 
entertainer,  and  of  the  cheer  of  the  day.  In  the  distance,  ni 
fluctuating  round  this  extreme  verge  of  the  banquet,  was  a  change- 
ful group  of  women,  ragged  boys  and  girls,  beggars,  young  mi 
old,  large  greyhounds,  and  terriers,  and  pointers,  and  curs rf 
low  degree;  all  of  whom  tooli  some  interest,  more  or  less  imiM- 
diate ,  in  the  main  action  of  the  piece. 

This  hospitality ,  apparently  unbounded ,  had  yet  its  line  if 
economy.  Some  pains  had  been  bestowed  in  dressing  the  disbtf 
offish,  game,  ^c,  which  were  at  the  upper  end  of  the  fable,  and 
immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  English  stranger.  Lower  doia 
stood  immense  clumsy  joints  of  mutton  and  beef,  which,  but  fix 
the  absence  of  pork ,  *  abhorred  in  the  Highlands ,  resembled  the 
rude  festivity  of  the  banquet  of  Penelope's  suitors.  But  the  centnl 
dish  was  a  yearling  lamb,  called  **a  hog  in  har'st,"  roasted 
whole.  It  was  set  upon  its  legs ,  with  a  bunch  of  parsley  io  Its 
mouth ,  and  was  probably  exhibited  in  that  form  to  gratify  the 
pride  of  the  cook ,  who  piqued  himself  more  on  the  plenty  Ihu 
the  elegance  of  his  master's  table.  The  sides  of  this  poor  animil 
were  fiercely  attacked  by  the  clansmen ,  some  with  dirks ,  others 
with  the  knives  which  were  usually  in  the  same  sheath  with  the 
dagger,  so  that  it  was  soon  rendered  a  mangled  and  meAil 
spectacle.  Lower  down  still ,  the  victuals  seemed  of  yet  coarser 
quality,  though  sufficiently  abundant.  Broth,  onions,  cheese, 
and  the  fragments  of  the  feast,  regaled  the  sons  of  Ivor  who  feasted 
in  the  open  air. 

The  liquor  was  supplied  in  the  same  proportion ,  and  under 

similar  regulations.    Excellent  claret  and  champaigne  were  libe* 

rally  distributed  among  the  Chief's  immediate  neighbours ;  whiskyi 

plain  or  diluted,  and  strong-beer,  refreshed  those  who  sat  near 

*  See  Ifote  U.   DitWf  o/Cfte  Scott  to  Pari. 
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the  lower  end.  Nor  did  this  inequality  of  distribution  appear  to 
give  the  least  offence.  Every  one  present  understood  that  his 
taste  was  to  be  formed  according  to  the  rank  which  he  held  at 
table;  and,  consequently,  the  tacksmen  and  their  dependents 
always  professed  the  wine  was  too  cold  for  their  stomachs ,  and 
called,  apparently  out  of  choice,  for  the  liquor  which  was  assigned 
to  them  from  economy.  *  The  bagpipers,  three  in  number, 
screamed,  during  the  whole  time  of  dinner,  a  tremendous  war- 
tune  ;  and  the  echoing  of  the  vaulted  roof,  and  clang  of  the  Celtic 
tongue ,  produced  such  a  Babel  of  noises ,  that  Waverley  dreaded 
his  ears  would  never  recover  it.  Mac-Ivor^  indeed,  apologized 
for  the  confusion  occasioned  by  so  large  a  party,  and  pleaded  the 
necessity  of  his  situation,  on  which  unlimited  hospitality  was 
imposed  as  a  paramount  duty.  *^ These  stout  idle  kinsmen  of 
mine,"  he  said,  '^ account  my  estate  as  held  in  trust  for  their 
support ;  and  I  must  find  them  beef  and  ale ,  while  the  rogues  will 
do  nothing  for  themselves  but  practise  the  broadsword,  or  wander 
about  the  hills ,  shooting,  fishing,  hunting,  drinking,  and  ma- 
king love  to  the  lasses  of  the  strath.  But  what  can  I  do ,  Captain 
Waverley?  every  thing  will  keep  after  its  kind,  whether  it  be  a 
hawk  or  a  Highlander."  Edward  made  the  expected  answer,  in 
a  compliment  upon  his  possessing  so  many  bold  and  attached 
followers. 

*' Why,  yes,"  replied  the  Chief,  "were  I  disposed,  like  my 
father,  to  put  myself  in  the  way  of  getting  one  blow  on  the  head, 
or  two  on  the  neck ,  I  believe  the  loons  would  stand  by  me.  But 
who  thinks  of  that  in  the  present  day ,  when  the  maxim  is,  — 
'  Better  an  old  woman  with  a  purse  in  her  hand ,  than  three  men 
with  belted  brands?'"  Then,  turning  to  the  company,  he  pro^ 
posed  the  "Health  of  Captain  Waverley,  a  worthy  friend  of  his 
kind  neighbour  and  ally ,  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine." 

"He  is  welcome  hither,"  said  one  of  the  elders,  "if  he  come 
from  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine." 

"  I  say  nay  to  that,"  said  an  old  man ,  who  apparently  did  not 
mean  to  pledge  the  toast;  "I  say  nay  to  that  —  While  there  is  a 
green  leaf  in  the  forest,  there  will  be  fraud  in  a  Comyne." 
*    See  Note  X.    A  Scottith  Dinntr  Tahiti 
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*' There  is  nothing  but  hononr  in  the  Baron  of  bridwarfiiM,*' 
answered  another  ancient;  **  and  the  gaest  that  conies  hither  froi 
him  should  be  welcome ,  though  he  came  with  blood  on  his  hui 
unless  it  were  blood  of  the  race  of  Ivor.*' 

The  old  man  whose  cup  remained  foil,  replied,  **Then  hi 
been  blood  enough  of  the  race  of  Ivor  on  the  hand  of  Bradiar 
dine." 

*'Ah!  Ballenkeiroch ,"  replied  the  first;  *'yoa  think  richer  q 
the  flash  of  the  carbine  at  the  Mains  of  Tuily>Veolan ,  Uiaa  th 
glance  of  the  sword  that  fought  for  the  cause  at  Preston." 

^ '  And  well  I  may,"  answered  Ballenkeiroch ;  *'  the  flash  of  th 
gun  cost  me  a  fair-haired  son ,  and  the  glance  of  the  Bwotd  hi 
done  but  little  for  King  James." 

The  Chieftain,  in  two  words  of  French,  explained  to  WaTerle] 
that  the  Baron  had  shot  this  old  man's  son  in  a  fray  near  Tolly 
Teolan  about  seven  years  before ;  and  then  hastened  to  remev 
Ballenkeiroch's  prejudice,  by  informing  him  that  Waveriey  wi 
an  Englishman ,  unconnected  by  birth  or  alliance  with  the  femD 
ofBradwardine;  upon  which  the  old  gentleman  raised  the  hitherto 
uotasted  cup,  and  courteously  drank  to  his  health.  This  ceremea 
being  requited  in  kind,  the  Chieftain  made  a  signal  for  the  pipes  t 
cease ,  and  said ,  aloud «  **  Where  is  the  song  hidden,  my  fHends 
that  Mac-Murrough  cannot  find  it?" 

Mac-Murrough,  the  family  bhairdh,  an  aged  man,  imttedlatel 
took  the  hint,  and  began  to  chant,  with  low  and  rapid  utteraiiec 
a  profusion  of  Celtic  verses,  which  were  received  by  the  audien^ 
with  all  the  applause  of  enthnsiasm.  As  he  advanced  in  his  decla 
mation ,  his  ardour  seemed  to  increase.  He  had  at  first  spokei 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground ;  he  now  cast  them  around  asi 
beseeching,  and  anoa  as  if  commanding,  attention,  and  his  tone 
rose  into  wild  and  impassioned  notes,  accompanied  with  appr^ 
priate  gestures.  He  seemed  to  Edward,  who  attended  to  him  will 
much  interest ,  torecitemany  proper  names,  to  lament  the  dead 
to  apostrophize  the  absent,  to  exhort,  and  entreat,  andanimati 
those  who  were  present.  Waveriey  thought  he  even  discerned  hi 
own  name,  and  was  convinced  his  conjecture  was  right,  from  tbi 
eyes  of  the  company  being  at  that  moment  turned  towards  him  si 
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mltaneoiisly.  The  ardour  of  the  poet  appeared  to  communicate 
self  to  the  audience.  Their  ivild  and  sun-burnt  countenances 
ssumedVi  fiercer  and  more  animated  expression ;  all  bent  forward 
awards  the  reciter,  many  sprung  up  and  waved  their  arms  in 
cstasy,  and  some  laid  their  hands  on  their  swords.  When  the 
>ng  ceased,  there  was  a  deep  pause,  while  the  aroused  feelings 
f  the  poet  and  of  the  hearers  gradually  subsided  into  their  usual 
bannel. 

TheChieflain,  who,  during  this  scene ,  had  appeared  rather 
)  watch  the  emotions  which  were  excited ,  than  to  partake  their 
igh  tone  of  enthusiasm,  filled  with  claret  a  small  silver  cup  which 
lood  by  him.  **Give  this,"  he  said  to  an  attendant,  *4oMac- 
[urrough  nan  Fonn,  (i,  e,  of  the  songs,)  and  when  he  has  drunk 
le  juice ,  bid  him  keep ,  for  the  sake  of  Yich  Ian  Yohr ,  the  shell 
r  the  gourd  which  contained  it."  The  gift  was  received  by  Mac- 
lurrough  with  profound  gratitude;  he  drank  the  wine,  and, 
issing  the  cup,  shrouded  it  with  reverence  in  the  plaid  which 
as  folded  on  his  bosom.  He  then  burst  forth  into  what  Edward 
isily  supposed  to  be  an  extemporaneous  effusion  of  thanks,  and 
raises  of  his  Chief.  It  was  received  with  applause,  but  did  not 
reduce  the  effect  of  his  first  poem.  It  was  obvious,  however, 
tat  the  clan  regarded  the  generosity  of  their  Chieftain  with  high 
)probltion.  Many  approved  Gaelic  toasts  were  then  proposed, 
r  some  of  which  the  Chieftain  gave  his  guest  the  following  ver- 

ODS:  — 

'*To  him  that  will  not  turn  his  back  on  friend  or  foe."  ''To 
im  that  never  forsook  a  comrade."  "To  him  that  never  bought 
r  sold  justice."  **  Hospitality  to  the  exile ,  and  broken  bones  to 
ae  tyrant."  ''The  lads  with  tfie  kilts."  "Highlanders,  shoulder 
0  shoulder,"  —  with  many  other  pithy  sentiments  of  the  like 
lature. 

Edward  was  particularly  solicitous  to  know  the  meaning  of  that 
song  which  appeared  to  produce  such  effect  upon  the  passions  of 
the  company,  and  hinted  his  curiosity  to  his  host.  "As  1  observe," 
said  the  Chieftain,  "that  you  have  passed  the  bottle  during  the 
last  three  rounds,  I  was  about  to  propose  to  you  to  retire  to  my 
iter's  teft-table,  who  can  explain  these  thlu^  \q  ^^^xYk^W^x"^^^ 
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I  can.  Although  I  cannot  stint  my  clan  in  the  usual  current  of  their 
festivity,  yet  1  neither  am  addicted  myself  to  exceed  in  its  amovot, 
nor  do  I,"  added  he,  smiling,  '*keep  a  Bear  to  dcTOur  the  ift- 
tellects  of  such  as  can  make  good  use  of  them." 

Edward  readily  assented  to  this  proposal ,  and  the  ChiefUiii 
saying  a  few  words  to  those  around  him ,  left  the  table ,  foUowed 
by  Waverley.  As  the  door  closed  behind  them ,  Edward  heard 
Yich  Ian  Yohr's  health  invoked  with  a  wild  and  animated  cheer, 
that  expressed  the  satisfaction  of  the  guests,  and  the  depth  of  their 
devotion  to  his  service. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  Chieftain's  SUter. 

The  drawing-room  of  Flora  Mac-Ivor  was  furnished  in  the 
plainest  and  most  simple  manner ;  for  at  Glennaquoich  every  other 
sort  of  expenditure  was  retrenched  as  much  as  possible,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining,  in  its  full  dignity,  the  hospitality  of  the 
Chieftain ,  and  retaining  and  multiplying  the  number  of  his  de- 
pendents and  adherents.  But  there  was  no  appearance  of  this  par- 
simony in  the  dress  of  the  lady  herself,  which  was  in  texture 
elegant ,  and  even  rich ,  and  arranged  in  a  manner  which  partook 
partly  of  the  Parisian  fashion ,  and  partly  of  the  more  simple  dress 
of  the  Highlands ,  blended  together  with  great  taste.  Her  hair 
was  not  disfigured  by  the  art  of  thefriseur,  but  fell  in  jetty  ring- 
lets on  her  neck,  confined  only  by  a  circlet,  richly  set  with 
diamonds.  This  peculiarity  she  adopted  in  compliance  with  the 
Highland  prejudices,  which  could  not  endure  that  a  woman's  head 
should  be  covered  before  wedlock. 

Flora  Mac-Ivor  bore  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  her  brother 
Fergus ;  so  much  so ,  that  they  might  have  played  Viola  and  Se-. 
bastian  with  the  same  exquisite  effect  produced  by  the  appearance 
of  Mrs.  Henry  Siddons  and  her  brother,  Mr.  William  Murray,  in 
these  characters.  They  had  the  same  antique  and  regular  correctr- 
ness  of  profile ;  the  same  dark  eyes ,  eye-lashes,  anfl  eye-brows; 
the  same  clearness  of  complexion ,  excepting  that  Fergus's  was 
embrowned  by  exercise,  and  Flora's  possessed  the  utnuost  feminine 
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iCy.  But  (lie  haughty,  and  somewhat  stern  regularity  of 
s's  features,  was  beautifully  softened  in  Uiose  of  Flora, 
voices  were  also  similar  in  tone,  though  differing  in  the  key. 
of  Fergus ,  esfiecially  while  issuing  orders  to  his  followers 
g  their  military  exercise ,  reminded  E)dward  of  a  fayourite 
ge  in  the  description  of  Emetrins: 

—  whose  voice  was  beard  around, 
Loud  as  a  trumpet  with  a  silver  sound. 

of  Flora,  on  the  contrary,  was  soft  and  sweet,  —  **an  excel- 

hing  in  woman;"  yet,  in  urging  any  favourite  topic,  which 

ften  pursued  with  natural  eloquence ,  it  possessed  as  well  the 

which  impress  awe  and  conviction ,  as  those  of  persuasive 

nation.    The  eager  glance  of  the  keen  black  eye,  which,  in 

hieftain ,  seemed  impatient  even  of  the  material  obstacles  it 

intered,  had,  in  his  sister^  acquired  a  gentle  pensiveness. 

ooks  seemed  to  seek  glory,  power,  all  that  could  exalt  him 

!  others  in  the  race  of  humanity;  while  those  of  his  sister,  as 

!  were  already  conscious  of  mental  superiority,  seemed  to  pity, 

r  than  envy,  those  who  were  struggling  for  any  farther 

iction.    Her  sentiments  corresponded  with  the  expression  of 

ountenance.    Early  education  had  impressed  upon  her  mind, 

;11  as  on  that  of  the  Chieftain ,  the  most  devoted  attachment 

e  exiled  family  of  Stewart.    She  believed  it  the  duty  of  her 

ler,  of  his  clan,  of  every  man  in  Britain,  at  whatever  personal 

rd,  to  contribute  to  that  restoration  which  the  partisans  of  the 

alier  St.  George  had  not  ceased  to  hope  for.    For  this  she  wais 

ired  to  do  all ,  to  suffer  all ,  to  sacrifice  all.    But  her  loyalty, 

exceeded  her  brother's  in  fanaticism,  excelled  it  also  in  purity. 

stomed  to  petty  intrigue,   and  necessarily  involved  in  a 

sand  paltry  and  selfish  discussions ,  ambitious  also  by  nature, 

lolitical  faith  was  tinctured,  at  least,  if  not  tainted,  by  the 

i  of  interest  and  advancement  so  easily  combined  with  it;  and 

e  moment  he  should  unsheathe  his  claymore^  it  might  be 

nit  to  say  whether  it  would  be  most  with  the  view  of  making 

iS  Stewart  a  king,  or  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  an  earl.    This,  indeed, 

I  mixture  of  feeling  which  he  did  not  avow  even  to  himself,  but 

sted ,"  nevertheless ,  in  a  poWerM  defrte« 
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lo  Flora's  bosom,  On  the  contrary,  the  teal  of  l&jalij  InOk 
pare  and  nnmixed  with  any  selfish  feeling;  she  would  hare  «•  ssia 
made  religion  the  mask  of  ambitious  and  interested  views,  as  haft 
shrouded  them  under  the  opinions  which  she  had  been  ttnghtlB 
think  patriotism.  Such  instances  of  deTotion  were  not  aneomaai 
among  the  followers  of  the  unhappy  race  of  Stewart,  of  which  maoy 
memorable  proofs  will  recur  to  the  mind  of  most  of  my  readen. 
But  peculiar  attention  on  the  part  of  the  CbeTalier  de  St.  George 
and  his  princess  to  the  parents  of  Fergus  and  his  sister,  aad  to 
themselves,  when  orphans,  had  riveted  their  faith.  Fergus,  opoa 
the  death  of  his  parents ,  had  been  for  some  time  a  page  of  honoor 
in  the  train  of  the  Chevalier's  lady ,  and ,  from  his  beauty  and 
sprightly  temper ,  was  uniformly  treated  by  her  with  the  ntisoit 
distinction.  This  was  also  extended  to  Flora,  who  was  maintained 
for  some  time  at  a  convent  of  the  first  order,  at  the  prineess's 
expense,  and  removed  from  thence  into  her  own  family,  where  she 
spent  nearly  two  years.  Both  brother  and  sister  retained  the 
deepest  and  most  grateful  sense  of  her  kindness. 

Having  thus  touched  upon  the  leading  principle  of  Flora's  cha- 
racter, I  may  dismiss  the  rest  more  slightly.  She  was  highly  ac- 
complished ,  and  had  acquired  those  elegant  manners  to  be  ex- 
pected from  one  who ,  in  early  youth,  had  been  the  companion  of  a 
princess;  yet  she  had  not  learned  to  substitute  the  gloss  of  polite- 
ness for  the  reality  of  feeling.  When  settled  in  the  lonely  regions 
of  Glennaquoich ,  she  found  that  her  resources  in  French,  Eng- 
lish ,  and  Italian  literature ,  were  likely  to  be  few  and  interrupted ; 
and,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  vacant  time,  she  bestowed  a  part  of  it 
upon  the  music  and  poetical  traditions  of  the  Highlanders,  and 
began  really  to  feel  the  pleasure  in  the  pursuit ,  which  her  brother, 
whose  perceptions  of  literary  merit  were  more  blunt ,  rather  aflfectr- 
'  ed  for  the  sake  of  popularity  than  actually  experienced.  Her  reso- 
lution was  strengthened  in  these  researches,  by  the  extreme  delight 
which  her  inquiries  seemed  to  afford  those  to  whom  she  resorted 
for  information. 

Her  love  of  her  clan ,  an  attachment  which  was  almost  heredi- 
tary in  her  bosom,  was,  like  her  loyalty,  a  more  pure  passion 
than  that  of  her  brother.  He  was  too  thorough  a  politician,  regard* 
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ed  his  patriardiBl  influence  toomach  as  the  means  of  accomplblH 
ing  his  own  aggrandizement ,  that  we  should  term  him  the  modd 
of  a  IGghland  Chieftain.  Flora  felt  the  same  anxiety  for  cherishing 
and  extending  their  patriarchal  sway,  hut  it  was  with  the  generous 
desire  of  vindicating  from  poverty ,  or  at  least  from  want  and 
foreign  digression,  those  whom  her  hrother  was  by  birth,  accord- 
ing to  the  notions  of  the  time  and  country,  entitled  to  govern.  The 
savings  of  her  income ,  for  she  had  a  small  pension  from  the  prin- ' 
cess  Sdbieski,  were  dedicated,  not  to  add  to  the  comforts  of  the 
peasantry,  for  that  was  a  word  which  they  neither  knew  nor  appa- 
rently wished  to  know ,  but  to  relieve  their  absolute  necessities, 
when  in  sickness  or  extreme  old  age.    At  every  other  period,  they 
rather  toiled  to  procure  something  which  they  might  share  with  the 
Chief,  asaproof  of  their  attachment,  than  expected  other  assistr- 
ance  from  him  save  what  was  afforded  by  the  rude  hospitality  of 
his  castle,  and  the  general  division  and  subdivision  of  his  estate 
among  them.     Flora  was  so  much  beloved  by  them ,  that  when 
Mao-MurroQgh  composed  a  song,  in  which  he  enumerated  ail  the 
prinopal  beauties  of  the  district,  and  intimated  her  superiority  by 
concluding,  that  *^the  fairest  apple  hung  on  the  highest  bough,'' 
he  received,  in  donatives  from  the  individuals  of  the  clan,  more 
seed-barley  than  would  have  sowed  his  Highland  Parnassus,  the 
BardCscroJt,  as  it  was  called ,  ten  times  over. 

From  situation,  as  well  as  choice,  Miss  Mac-Ivor's  society  was 
extremely  limited.  Her  most  intimate  friend  had  been  Rose  Brad- 
wardine ,  to  whom  she  was  much  attached ;  and  when  seen  toge- 
ther, they  would  have  afforded  an  artist  two  admirable  subjects  for 
the  gay  and  the  melancholy  muse.  Indeed  Rose  was  so  tenderly 
watched  hy  her  father,  and  her  circle  of  wishes  was  so  limited, 
that  none  arose  but  what  he  was  willing  to  gratify,  and  scarce  any, 
which  did  not  come  within  the  compass  of  his  power.  With  Flora 
it  was  otherwise.  While  almost  a  girl ,  she  had  undergone  the 
most  complete  change  of  scene,  from  gaiety  and  splendour  to  ab- 
solute sditude  and  comparative  poverty ;  and  the  ideas  and  wishes 
which  she  chiefly  fostered,  respected  great  national  events,  and 
changes  net  to  be  brought  round  without  both  hazard  and  blood- 
shed ,  and  therefore  not  to  be  thought  of  with  levity.  Hec  ooMye^x^ 
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consequently,  was  grave,  though  she  readily  contribated her ta^ 
lents  to  the  amusement  of  society ,  and  stood  very  high  in  the  opi- 
Dion  of  the  old  Baron,  who  used  to  sing  along  with  her  sachRenih 
duets  ofLindor  andCloris,  ^c.  as  were  in  fashion  aboat  the  eii 
of  the  reign  of  old  Louis  le  Grand. 

It  was  generally  believed,  though  no  one  durst  have  hinted  It 
to  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine ,  that  Flora*s  entreaties  had  no  tmA 
share  in  allaying  the  wrath  of  Fergus  upon  occasion  of  their  qoancL 
She  took  her  brother  on  the  assailable  side,  by  dwelling  first npoi 
the  Baron's  age ,  and  then  representing  the  injury  which  the  cave 
might  sustain,  and  the  damage  which  must  arise  to  his  owncki- 
racter  in  point  of  prudence ,  so  necessary  to  a  political  agent,  If 
he  persisted  in  carrying  it  to  extremity.  Otherwise  it  is  prohaUeit 
would  have  terminated  in  a  duel ,  both  hecause  the  Baron  had,  on 
a  former  occasion,  shed  blood  of  the  clan ,  though  the  matter kd 
been  timely  accommodated ,  and  on  account  of  his  high  reputatiai 
for  address  at  his  weapon ,  which  Fergus  almost  condescended  to 
envy.  For  the  same  reason  she  had  urged  their  reconcilialioa, 
which  the  Chieftain  the  more  readily  agreed  to,  as  it  favoured  soibb 
ulterior  projects  of  his  own. 

To  this  young  lady,  now  presiding  at  the  female  empire  of  Um 
tea-table,  Fergus  introduced  Captain  Waverley,  whom  she  re- 
ceived with  the  usual  forms  of  politeness. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

Highland  Minstrelsy. 

Whem  the  first  salutations  had  passed,  Fergus  said  to  his  sister, 
''My  dear  Flora,  before  1  return  to  the  barbarous  ritual  of  our  fore- 
fathers ,  1  must  tell  you  that  Captain  Waverley  is  a  worshipper  ef 
the  Celtic  muse ,  not  the  less  so  perhaps  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand a  word  of  her  language.  I  have  told  him  you  are  eminent  u 
a  translator  of  Highland  poetry ,  and  that  Mac-Murrough  admires 
your  version  of  his  songs  upon  the  same  principle  that  Captain 
Waverley  admires  the  original,  —  because  he  does  not  comprehend 
them.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  read  or  recite  to  our  guest  in 
English,  the  extraordinary  string  of  names  which  Mac-Mcrroi^ 
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1^  lacked  together  ia  Gaelic?  —  My  life  to  a  moof-fowVs  feather, 
fOQ  are  provided  with  a  version ;  for  I  know  you  are  in  all  the  bard's 
louneils ,  and  acquainted  with  his  songs  long  before  he  rehearses 
hem  in  the  hall." 

"  How  can  you  say  so,  Fergus?  You  know  how  little  these  ver- 
es  can  possibly  interest  an  English  stranger,  even  if  I  could  trans* 
ite  them  as  you  pretend." 

* '  Not  less  than  they  interest  me ,  lady  fair.  To-day  your  joint 
omposition  —  for  I  insist  you  had  a  share  in  it  —  has  cost  me  the 
ist  silver  cup  in  the  castle,  and  I  suppose  will  cost  me  something 
Ise  next  time  I  hold  cour  pleniere ,  if  the  muse  descends  on  Mac- 
[urrough ;  for  you  know  our  proverb ,  —  When  the  hand  of  the 
bief  ceases  to  bestow ,  the  breath  of  the  bard  is  frozen  in  the  ut* 
trance.  —  Well ,  I  would  it  were  even  so :  there  are  three  things 
lat  are  useless  to  a  modern  Highlander,  —  a  sword  which  he  must 
ot  draw ,  —  a  bard  to  sing  of  deeds  which  he  dare  not  imitate ,  — 
nd  a  large  goat^skin  purse  without  a  louis-d'or  to  put  into  it." 
**WelI,  brother,  since  you  betray  my  secrets ,  you  cannot  el- 
ect me  to  keep  yours.  I  assure  you ,  Captain  Waverley ,  that 
'ergus  is  too  proud  to  exchange  his  broadsword  for  a  marechal's 
taton ;  that  he  esteems  Mac-Murrough  a  far  greater  poet  than  Ho- 
aer ,  and  would  not  give  up  his  goat-skin  purse  for  all  the  louis- 
I'or  which  it  could  contain." 

*  *  Well  pronounced ,  Flora ;  blow  for  blow ,  as  Conan  •  said  to 
he  devil.  Now  do  you  two  talk  of  bards  and  poetry ,  if  not  of  pur- 
ees and  claymores ,  while  I  return  to  do  the  final  honours  to  the 
senators  of  the  tribe  of  Ivor."    So  saying ,  he  left  the  room. 

The  conversation  continued  between  Flora  and  Waverley ;  for 
wo  well-dressed  young  women,,  whose  character  seemed  to  hover 
)etween  that  of  companions  and  dependents,  took  no  share  in  il. 
rhey  were  both  pretty  girls,  but  served  only  as  foils  to  the  grace 
md  beauty  of  their  patroness.  The  discourse  followed  the  turn  which 
he  Chieftain  had  given  it ,  and  Waverley  was  equally  amused  and 
mrprised  with  the  account  which  the  lady  gave  him  of  Celtic  poetry. 

*' The  recitation,"  she  said,  ^'of  poems,  recording  the  feats 
>r heroes,  the  complaints  of  lovers,  and  the  wars  of  contendinj 

*   See  Note  Y.    Conan  tfic  Jater, 
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tribes,  forms  the  chief  amusemeat  of  a  winter  fire-side  tail 
Highlands.  Someof  these  are  said  to  be  Terfaneient,  a«dtflkl| 
are  ever  translated  into  any  of  the  langoageaofolvitltedEstepi, 
cannot  fail  to  produce  a  deep  and  general  sensatioB.  Olbeif  M 
more  modern ,  the  composition  of  those  family  bards  wbon  tlH 
chieftains  of  more  distinguished  name  and  power  retain  as  IhepMtt 
and  historians  of  their  tribes.  These,  of  course »  possectsitikM 
degrees  of  merit;  but  much  of  it  must  evaporate  in  traDsiatioa,  or 
be  lost  on  those  who  do  not  sympathize  with  the  feeUngs  of  Al 
poet." 

**And  your  bard,  whose  effusions  seemed  to  produet  nd 
effect  upon  the  company  to-day,  is  he  reckoned  among  Ike ftviMH 
rite  poets  of  the  mountains?" 

**  That  is  a  trying  question.  His  reputation  is  high  among  lis 
countrymen ,  and  you  must  not  expect  me  to  depreciate  it."* 

*'But  the  song.  Miss  Mac-Ivor ,  seemed  to  awalien  all  thaai 
warriors,  both  young  and  old." 

*^Tbe  song  is  little  more  than  a  catalogue  of  names  of  the  High- 
land clans  under  their  distinctive  peculiarities,  and  an  exhorti- 
tion  to  them  to  remember  and  to  emulate  the  actions  of  their  ISlr^ 
fathers." 

**  And  am  I  wrong  in  conjecturing,  however  extraordinary  du 
guess  appears ,  that  there  was  some  allusion  to  me  in  the  versei 
which  he  recited?" 

**You  have  a  quick  observation,  Captain  Waverley,  which  Ic 
this  instance  has  not  deceived  you.  The  Gaelic  language,  beln( 
uncommonly  vocalic ,  is  well  adapted  for  sudden  and  extempefa- 
neous  poetry;  and  a  bard  seldom  fails  to  augment  the  effects  of] 
premeditated  song,  by  throwing  in  any  stanzas  which  may  be  suf 
gested  by  the  circumstances  attending  the  recitation." 

'*I  would  give  my  best  horse  to  know  what  the  HigMand  ben 
could  find  to  say  of  such  an  unworthy  Southron  as  myself." 

*<  It  shall  not  even  cost  you  a  lock  of  bis  mane.  Una ,  Mawur 
neeni  (She  spoke  a  few  words  to  one  of  the  young  girls  in  attend- 
ance ,  who  instantly  curtsied ,  and  tripped  out  of  the  room.)    ) 

*  The  Highland  poet  almost  always  was  ao  improvisatore.  Caplaii 
Burt  met  one  of  them  at  Lovat*8  table. 
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baye  sent  Una  to  leaTn  from  the  bard  the  expressions  he  used,  and 
yon  shall  eommand  my  skill  as  dragoman." 

Una  returned  in  a  few  minutes ,  and  repeated  to  her  mistress  a 
few  lines  in  Gaelic.  Flora  seemed  to  think  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  slightly  colouring,  she  turned  to  Waveriey  —  **It  is  impos- 
sible tograCify  your  curiosity,  Captain  Waveriey,  without  expo- 
sing my  own  presumption.  If  you  will  give  me  a  few  moments  for 
consideration  I  will  endeavour  to  ingraft  the  meaning  of  these  lines 
upon  a  rude  English  translation,  which  I  have  attempted,  of  a  part 
of  the  original.  The  duties  of  the  tea-table  seem  to  be  concluded, 
and ,  as  the  evening  is  delightfiil ,  Una  will  show  you  the  way  to 
one  of  my  favourite  hnunts,  and  Cathleen  and  I  will  join  you  there." 

Una,  having  received  instructions  in  her  native  language ,  con- 
ducted Waveriey  out  by  a  passage  different  from  that  through 
which  he  had  entered  the  apartment.  At  a  distance  he  heard 
the  hall  of  the  Chief  still  resounding  with  the  clang  of  bagpipes 
and  the  high  applause  of  his  guests.  Having  gained  the  open  air 
by  a  postern  door,  they  walked  a  little  way  up  the  wild,  bleak, 
and  narrow  valley  in  which  the  house  was  situated,  following  the 
course  of  the  stream  that  winded  through  it.  In  a  spot,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from' the  castle,  two  brooks,  which  formed  the 
little  river,  had  their  junction.  The  larger  of  the  two  came  down 
the  long  bare  valley,  which  extended,  apparently  without  any 
change  or  elevation  of  character ,  as  far  as  the  hills  which  formed 
its  boundary  permitted  the  eye  to  reach.  But  the  other  stream, 
which  had  its  source  among  the  mountains  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  strath,  seemed  to  issue  from  a  very  narrow  and  dark  opening 
betwixt  two  large  rocks.  These  streams  were  different  also  in 
character.  The  larger  was  placid ,  and  even  sullen  in  its  course, 
wheeling  in  deep  eddies,  or  sleeping  in  dark  blue  pools;  but  the 
motions  of  the  lesser  brook  were  rapid  and  furious ,  issuing  from 
between  precipices ;  fike  a  maniac  from  his  confinement ,  all  foam 
and  uproar. 

It  was  up  the  course  of  this  last  stream  that  Waveriey  like  a 
knight  of  romance ,  was  conducted  by  the  fair  Highland  damsel, 
his  silent  guide.  A  small  path ,  which  had  been  rendered  easy  in 
Biaay  places  for  Flora's  accommodation ,  led  hLm  thtQi\i^%^^xit.r\ 
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of  a  very  different  description  from  that  which  he  had  ji 
Around  the  castle ,  all  was  cold ,  bare ,  and  desolate 
even  in  desolation ;  but  this  narrow  glen ,  at  so  short 
seemed  to  open  into  the  land  of  Romance.  The  rocks 
thousand  peculiar  and  varied  forms.  In  one  place ,  a  ci 
size  presented  its  gigantic  bulk,  as  if  to  forbid  the  j 
farther  progress;  and  it  was  not  until  he  approached  its 
that  Waverley  discerned  the  sudden  and  acute  turn  b^ 
pathway  wheeled  its  course  around  this  formidable  obi 
another  spot,  the  projecting  rocks  from  the  opposite  ! 
chasm  had  approached  so  near  to  each  other ,  that  two 
laid  across,  and  covered  with  tuif,  formed  a  rustic bi 
height  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  It  had 
and  was  barely  three  feet  in  breadth. 

While  gazing  at  this  pass  of  peril ,  whicl\.  crossed ,  li 
black  line ,  the  small  portion  of  blue  sky  not  intercep 
projecting  rocks  on  either  side,  it  was  with  a  sensatioi 
that  Waverley  beheld  Flora  and  her  attendant  appeal 
habitants  of  another  region,  propped,  as  it  were,  ii 
upon  this  trembling  structure.  She  stopped  upon  obs 
below,  and,  with  an  air  of  graceful  ease,  which  made  hii 
waved  her  handkerchief  to  him  by  way  of  signal.  He  w 
from  the  sense  of  dizziness  which  her  situation  convey 
turn  the  salute;  and  was  never  more  relieved  than  wh 
apparition  passed  on  from  the  precarious  eminence 
seemed  to  occupy  with  so  much  indifference ,  and  disaj 
the  other  side. 

Advancing  a  few  yards ,  and  passing  under  the  bridg< 
had  viewed  with  so  much  terror,  the  path  ascended  ra 
the  edge  of  the  brook,  and  the  glen  widened  into  a  silv 
theatre,  waving  with  birch,  young  oaks,  and  hazels, 
and  there  a  scattered  yew-tree.  The  rocks  now  receded 
showed  their  grey  and  shaggy  crests  rising  among  the  co 
Still  higher,  rose  eminences  and  peaks,  some  bare,  sor 
with  wood ,  some  round  and  purple  with  heath ,  and  otl 
tered  into  rocks  and  crags.  At  a  short  turning,  the  pa 
had  for  some  furlongs  lost  sight  of  the  brook,  suddei 
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Waverley  in  front  of  a  romaotic  waterfall.  It  was  not  so  re- 
markable either  for  great  height  or  quantity  of  water,  as  for  the 
beautiful  accompaniments  which  made  the  spot  interesting.  After 
a  broken  cataract  of  about  twenty  feet,  the  stream  was  received  in 
a  large  natural  basin  filled  to  the  brim  with  water,  which ,  where 
the  bubbles  of  the  fall  subsided,  was  so  exquisitely  clear,  that 
although  it  was  of  great  depth,  the  eye  could  discern  each  pebble 
at  the  bottom.  Eddying  round  this  reservoir,  the  brook  found 
its  way  as  if  over  a  broken  part  of  the  ledge ,  and  formed  a  second 
fall,  which  seemed  to  seek  the  very  abyss;  then,  wheeling  out 
beneath  from  among  the  smooth  dark  rocks ,  which  it  had  polished 
for  ages,  it  wandered  murmuring  down  the  glen,  forming  the 
stream  up  which  Waverley  had  just  ascended.*  The  borders  of 
this  romantic  reservoir  corresponded  in  beauty;  but  it  was  beauty 
of  a  stern  and  commanding  cast,  as  if  in  the  act  of  expanding 
into  grandeur.  Mossy  banks  of  turf  were  broken  and  interrupted 
by  huge  fragments  of  rock ,  and  decorated  with  trees  and  shrubs, 
some  of  which  had  been  planted  under  the  direction  of  Flora ,  but 
so  cautiously ,  that  they  added  to  the  grace ,  without  diminishing 
the  romantic  wildness  of  the  scene. 

Here ,  like  one  of  those  lovely  forms  which  decorate  the  land- 
scapes of  Poussin,  Waverley  found  Flora  gazing  on  the  waterfall. 
Two  paces  farther  back  stood  Cathleen,  holding  a  small  Scottish 
harp ,  the  use  of  which  had  been  taught  to  Flora  by  Rory  Dall, 
one  of  the  last  harpers  of  the  Western  Highlands.    The  sun ,  now 
stooping  in  the  west,  gave  a  rich  and  varied  tinge  to  all  the  objects 
which  surrounded  Waverley,  and  seemed  to  add  more  than  hu- 
man brilliancy  to  the  full  expressive  darkness  of  Flora's  eye, 
eulted  the  richness  and  purity  of  her  complexion ,  and  enhanced 
the  dignity  and  grace  of  her  beautiful  form.    Edward  thought  he 
bad  never,  even  in  his  wildest  dreams ,  imagined  a  figure  of  such 
exquisite  and  interesting  loveliness.    The  wild  beauty  of  the  re- 
treat, bursting  upon  him  as  if  by  magic,  augmented  the  mingled 
feeling  of  delight  and  awe  with  which  he  approached  her,  like  a 
fair  enchantress  of  Boiardo  or  Ariosto ,  by  whose  nod  the  scenery 
around  seemed  to  have  been  created ,  an  Eden  in  the  wilderness. 

•   See  Note  Z.    WattrfalU 
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Flora,  like  every  beautiful  woman ,  was  conscious  of  her  ovi 
power ,  and  pleased  with  its  effects,  which  she  could  easily  diseot 
from  the  respectful ,  yet  confused  address  of  the  young  soldier. 
But,  as  she  possessed  excellent  sense,  she  gave  the  romance  of 
the  scene,  and  other  accidental  circumstances,  full  weight  in  ap- 
preciating the  feelings  with  which  Waverley  seemod  obviously  ti 
Le  impressed ;  and ,  unacquainted  with  the  fanciful  and  suscep- 
tible peculiarities  of  his  character,  considered  his  homage  as thi 
passing  tribute  which  a  woman  of  even  inferior  charms  might  have 
expected  in  such  a  situation.  She  therefore  quietly  led  the  way 
to  a  spot  at  such  a  distance  from  the  cascade,  that  its  sound 
should  rather  accompany  than  interrupt  that  of  her  voice  and  in- 
strument, and,  sitting  down  upon  a  mossy  fragment  of  rock,  she 
took  the  harp  from  Catbleen. 

'*I  have  given  you  the  trouble  of  walking  to  this  spot.  Captain 
Waverley,  both  because  I  thought  the  scenery  would  interest yoa, 
and  because  a  Highland  song  would  suffer  still  more  from  my  im- 
perfect translation,  were  I  to  introduce  it  without  its  own  wild 
and  appropriate  accompaniments.  To  speak  in  the  poetical 
language  of  my  country,  the  seat  of  the  Celtic  Muse  i&io  the  mist 
of  the  secret  and  solitary  hill ,  and  her  voice  in  the  murmur  of  the 
mountain  stream.  He  who  woos  her ,  must  love  the  barren  rock 
more  than  the  fertile  valley ,  and  the  solitude  of  Uie  desert  better 
than  the  festivity  of  the  hall." 

Few  could  have  heard  this  lovely  woman  make  this  declara- 
tion, witha  voice  where  harnM)ny  was  exalted  by  pathos,  without 
exclaiming  that  the  muse  whom  she  invoked  could  never  find  a 
more  appropriate  representative.  But  Waverley,  though  tbe 
thought  rushed  on  his  mind ,  found  no  courage  to  utter  it.  In- 
deed ,  the  wild  feeling  of  romantic  delight  with  which  he  beard 
the  few  first  notes  she  drew  firom  her  instrument ,  amounted  al- 
most to  a  sense  of  pain.  He  would  not  for  worlds  have  quilted  hi» 
place  by  her  side;  yet  he  almost  longed  for  solitude,  that  k^ 
might  decipher  and  examine  at  leisure  the  complication  of  eoie- 
tions  which  now  agitated  his  bosom. 

Flora  had  exchanged  the  measured  and  monotonous  recitative 
of  the  bard  for  a  lofty  and  uncomoaon  Highland  air,  which  bad 
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oeen  a  battle-song  in  former  ages.    A  few  irregular  strains  intro^ 

daced  a  prelude  of  a  wild  and  peculiar  tone,  which  harmonized 

well  with  the  distant  waterfall ,  and  the  soft  sigh  of  the  evening 

breeze  in  the  rustling  leaves  of  an  aspen  which  overhung  the  seat 

of  the  fair  harpress.    The  following  verses  convey  but  little  idea 

of  the  feelings  with  which,  so  sung  and  accompanied,  they  were 

heard  by  Waverley : 

There  is  mist  on  the  moontain ,  and  night  on  the  vale, 
Bui  mwe  dark  is  the  sleep  of  the  sons  of  the  Gael. 
A  stranger  commanded  —  it  sunk  on  the  land , 
It  has  frozen  each  heart,  and  benumb'd  every  hand! 

Tiie  dirk  and  the  Urget  lie  sordid  with  dust, 
The  bloodless  claymore  is  but  redden'd  with  rust;   : 
On  the  hill  or  the  glen  if  a  gun  should  appear. 
It  is  only  to  war  with  the  heath-cock  or  deer. 

The  deeds  of  our  sires  if  our  bards  should  rehearse, 
Let  a  blush  or  a  blow  be  the  meed  of  their  verse! 
Be  mute  every  string,  and  be  hush'd  every  tone, 
That  shall  bid  us  remember  the  fame  that  is  flown. 

But  the  dark  hours  of  night  and  of  slumber  are  past, 
The  morn  on  our  mountains  is  dawning  at  last; 
Glenaladale's  peaks  are  illumed  with  the  rays , 
And  the  streams  orGlenfinnan*  leap  bright  in  the  blaze. 

O  high-minded  Moray  I  **  —  the  eiiled  —  the  dear!  — 
In  the  blush  of  the  dawning  the  Standard  uprear! 
Wide,  wide  on  the  winds  of  the  north  let  it  fly, 
Like  the  sun's  latest  flash  when  the  tempest  is  nigh ! 

Teaons  of  the  strong,  when  that  dawning  shall  break, 
Need  the  harp  of  the  aged  remind  you  to  wake  y 
That  dawn  never  beam'd  on  your  forefathers'  eye, 
But  it  roused  each  high  chieftain  to  vanquish  or  die. 

O,  spnuig  from  the  Kings  who  in  Islay  kept  state, 
Proud  chiefs  of  Clan  Ranald,  Glengarry,  and  Sleat! 
Combine  like  three  streams  from  one  mountain  of  snow, 
And  resistless  in  union  rush  down  on  the  foe ! 

The  young  and  daring  Adventurer,  Charles  Edward,  landed  at 
Glenaladale,  in  Moidart,  and  displayed  his  standard  in  the  valley  of 
ttnAnnan,  nusterkig  around  it  the  Itf  ac-Donalds ,  the  Camerons,  and 
^er  less  numerous  clans,  whom  he  had  prevailed  on  lo  Join  him.  There 
is  I  monument  erected  on  the  spot ,  with  a  Latin  inscription  by  the  late 
l>r.  Gregory. 

*  Tha  Harqils  off  Tullibardine's  elder  brother  who,  long  exiled^ 
tMUMd  40  SotOtfld  with  Charles  Bdward  in  lltt. 
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True  son  of  Sir  Evan ,  undaunted  Lochiel, 
Place  thy  Urge  on  thy  shoulder  and  burnish  thy  steell 
Bough  Keppoch ,  give  breath  to  thy  bugle's  bold  swell| 
Till  far  Goryarrick  resound  to  the  knell ! 

Stern  son  of  Lord  Kenneth ,  high  chief  of  Kintail , 
Let  the  stag  in  thy  standard  bound  wild  in  the  gale  I 
May  the  race  of  Clan  Gillean,  the  fearless  and  free, 
Remember  Glenlivat,  Harlaw,  and  Dundee! 

Let  the  clan  of  grey  Fingon,  whose  offspring  has  given 
Such  heroes  to  earth ,  and  such  martyrs  to  heaven , 
Unite  with  the  race  of  renown'd  Rorri  More, 
To  launch  the  long  galley ,  and  stretch  to  the  oar. 

How  Mac-Shimei  will  joy  when  their  chief  shall  display 
The  yew-crested  bonnet  o'er  tresses  of  grey  I 
How  the  race  of  wrong'd  Alpine  and  murder'd  Glencoe 
Shall  shout  for  revenge  when  they  pour  on  the  foe! 

Te  sons  of  Brown  Dermid,  who  slew  the  wild  boar, 
Resume  the  pure  faith  of  the  great  Gallum-More! 
Mac-Neil  of  the  Islands ,  and  Moy  of  the  Lake, 
For  honour ,  for  freedom ,  for  vengeance  awake ! 

Here  a  large  greyhooDd ,  bouDdiog  up  the  glen ,  jumpe 

Flora,  and  interrupted  her  music  by  his  importunate  ci 

At  a  distant  whistle ,  he  turned ,  and  shot  down  the  pat 

with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow.     **That  is  Fergus's  faithfu 

dant,  Captain  Waverley,  and  that  was  his  signal.    He  I 

poetry  but  what  is  humorous,  and  comes  in  good  time  t 

rnpt  my  long  catalogue  of  the  tribes ,  whom  one  of  you 

English  poets  calls 

Our  bootless  host  of  high-born  beggars , 
Mac-Leans ,  Mac-Kenzies  and  Mac-Gregors." 

Waverley  expressed  his  regret  at  the  interruption. 

*  *  0  you  cannot  guess  how  much  you  have  lost !  The  b 
in  duty  bound ,  has  addressed  three  long  stanzas  to  Yich  L 
of  the  Banners,  enumerating  all  his  great  properties ,  and 
getting  his  being  a  cheerer  of  the  harper  and  bard  —  *  a 
bounteous  gifts.'  Besides,  you  should  have  heard  a  p 
admonition  to  the  fair-haired  son  of  the  stranger ,  who  live 
land  where  the  grass  is  always  green  —  the  rider  on  the 
pampered  steed ,  whose  hue  is  like  the  raYeo ,  and  whose  i 
like  the  scream  of  the  eagle  for  battle.    This  valiant  hors 
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ictionately  conjured  to  remember  thai  his  ancestors  were  dis* 
^uished  by  their  loyalty ,  as  well  as  by  their  courage.  All  this 
i  ha\e  lost;  but  since  your  curiosity  is  not  satisfied,  I  judge, 
n  the  distant  sound  of  my  brother's  whistle,  I  may  have  time 
IJDg  the  concluding  stanzas  before  he  comes  to  laugh  at  my 
islation." 

Awake  on  your  hills ,  on  your  islands  a^ake. 

Brave  sons  of  the  mountain ,  the  frith,  and  the  lake! 

'T  is  the  bugle  —  but  not  for  the  chase  is  the  call ; 

'T  is  the  pibroch's  shrill  summons  —  but  not  to  the  hall. 

T  is  the  summons  of  heroes  for  conquest  or  death , 
When  the  banners  are  blazing  on  mountain  and  heath: 
They  call  to  the  dirk,  the  claymore,  and  the  targe. 
To  the  march  and  the  muster,  the  line  and  the  charge. 

Be  the  brand  of  each  chieftain  like  Fin's  in  his  ire  I 
May  the  blood  through  his  veins  flow  like  currents  of  firej 
Burst  the  base  foreign  yoke  as  your  sires  did  of  yore» 
Or  die  like  your  sires,  and  endure  it  no  morel 

CHAPTER    XXIII. 
Waverley  continues  at  Glennaquoich. 

As  Flora  concluded  her  song,  Fergus  stood  before  them.*  **  I 
w  I  should  find  you  here ,  even  without  the  assistance  of  my 
Qd  Bran.  A  simple  and  unsublimed  taste  now,  like  my  own, 
lid  prefer  a  jet  d'eau  at  Versailles  to  this  cascade,  with  all  its 
)mpaniments  of  rock  and  roar;  but  this  is  Flora's  Parnassus, 
tain  Waverley,  and  that  fountain  her  Helicon.  It  would  be 
itly  for  the  benefit  of  my  cellar  if  she  could  teach  her  coadjutor, 
c-Murrough ,  the  value  of  its  influence  :*  he  has  just  drank 
int  of  usquebaugh  to  correct ,  he  said ,  the  coldness  of  the 
et  —  Let  me  try  its  virtues."  He  sipped  a  little  water  in  the 
low  of  his  hand,  and  immediately  commenced,  with  a  theatrical 

**  0  Lady  of  the  desert,  hail  I 
That  lovest  the  harping  of  the  Gael, 
Through  fair  and  fertile  regions  borne. 
Where  never  yet  grew  grass  or  com. 

t  English  poetry  will  never  succeed  under  the  influence  of  a 
{hland  Helicon  —  Allons,  courage  — 
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0  voas,  qui  buvez,  k  tasse  pleine, 
A  celle  heureuse  fontaine , 

Ou  on  ne  voit,  sur  le  mage. 
Que  queiqoes  vilains  troupeaux, 

Suivis  de  nympbes  de  village , 
Qui  les  escorlent  sans  sabots  "  — 

**A  trace,  dear  Fergus!  spare  as  those  most  ted 
insipid  persons  of  all  Arcadia.  Do  not ,  for  Heaven's  sa< 
down  Coridon  and  Lindor  upon  us." 

**  Nay ,  if  you  cannot  relish  la  houlette  et  le  ehahime 
with  you  in  heroic  strains." 

*'Dear  Fergus,  you  have  certainly  partaken  of  the  in 
of  Mac-Murrough's  cup ,  rather  than  of  mine." 

**I  disclaim  it,  ma  belle  demoiselle,  although  I  protes 

be  the  more  congenial  of  the  two.    Which  of  your  craci 

Italian  romancers  is  it  that  says, 

lo  d'Elicona  niente 
Mi  euro,  in  fe  de  Dio ,  chel  bare  d'acque 
(Bea  cbi  bar  ne  vuol)  sempre  mi  spiacque?* 

But  if  you  prefer  the  Gaelic,  Captain  Waverley,  hert 

Cathleen  shall  sing  you  Drimmindhu.  —  Come ,  Cathleec 

(i,  0.  my  dear,)  begin ;  no  apologies  to  the  Cean-kinne.** 

Cathleen  sang  with  much  liveliness  a  little  Gaelic  s 
burlesque  elegy  of  a  countryman  on  the  loss  of  his  cow ,  l 
tones  of  which,  though  he  did  not  understand  Uie  langua 
Waverley  laugh  more  than  once.** 

''Admirable,  Cathleen!"  cried  the  Chieftain;  *'I] 
you  a  handsome  husband  among  the  clansmen  one  of  the 

Cathleen  laughed ,  blushed,  and  sheltered  herself  b 
companion. 

In  the  progress  of  their  return  to  the  castle ,  the 
Wftrmly  pressed  Waverley  to  remain  for  a  week  or  two , 
to  see  a  grand  hunting  party,  in  which  he  and  some  otl 


*    Good  sooth ,  i  reck  nought  of  your  Helicon ; 
Drink  water  whoso  wiU,  in  faith  I  will  drink  none* 
**   This  ancient  Gaelic  ditty  is  still  well  known,  both  in  the 
and  in  Ireland.    It  was  translated  into  EngUsh,  and  publL 
misftjdLB  not,  under  the  auspices  of  the  facetious  Tom  D'Urf( 
title  of  "CoUey,  my  Cow." 
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and  gentlemen  proposed  to  join.  The  charms  of  melody  and 
»eauty  were  too  strongly  impressed  in  Edward's  breast  to  permit 
HIS  declioing  an  invitation  so  pleasing.  It  was  agreed,  there- 
^re,  that  he  should  write  a  note  to  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine, 
depressing  his  intention  to  stay  a  fortnight  at  GJennaqaoich ,  and 
naqaesting  him  to  forward  by  the  bearer  (a  giUy  of  the  Chieftain's) 
ftoy  letters  which  might  have  arrived  for  him. 

This  turned  the  discourse  upon  the  Baron,  whom  Fergus  highly 
^HoUed  as  a  gentleman  and  soldier.    His  character  was  touched 
^th  yet  more  discrimination  by  Flora ,  who  observed  he  was  the 
Very  model  of  the  old  Scottish  cavalier,  with  all  his  excellencies 
^od peculiarities.  . ''It  is  a  character,  Captain  Waverley,  which 
%fast  disappearing;  for  its  best  point  was  a  self-respect  which 
>as  never  lost  sIghJt  of  till  now.    But  in  the  present  time ,  the 
|;eDt1emen  whose  principles  do  not  permit  them  to  pay  court  to 
the  existing  government,  are  neglected  and  degraded,  and  many 
conduct  themselves  accordingly;  and,  like  some  of  the  persons 
;oa  have  seen  at  Tully-Veolan ,   adopt  habits  and  companions 
inconsistent  with  their  birth  and  breeding.    The  ruthless  pro- 
scription of  party  seems  to  degrade  the  victims  whom  it  brands, 
however  unjustly.    But  let  us  hope  a  brighter  day  is  approaching, 
when  a  Scottish  country-gentleman  may  be  a  scholar  without  the 
pedantry  of  our  iTriend  the  Baron ,  a  sportsman  without  the  low 
habits  of  Mr.  Falconer,  and  a  judicious  improver  of  his  property 
without  becoming  a  boorish  two-legged  steer  like  Killaneureit." 

Thus  did  Flora  prophesy  a  revolution ,  which  time  indeed  has 
produced,  but  in  a  manner  very  different  from  what  she  had  in 
her  mind. 

The  amiable  Rose  was  next  mentioned,  with  the  warmest 
encomium  on  her  person,  manners,  and  mind.  ''  That  man,"  said 
Flora ,  *'  will  Ond  an  inestimable  treasure  in  the  affections  of  Rosa 
Bradwardine,  who  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  become  their  object. 
Ber  very  soul  is  in  home ,  and  in  the  discharge  of  all  those  quiet 
virtues  of  which  home  is  the  centre.  Her  husband  will  be  to  her 
whather/athernowis,  the  object  of  all  her  care,  solicitude,  and 
aflTection.  She  will  see  nothing,  and  connect  herself  with  nothing, 
bat  by  him  and  through  him.    If  he  is  a  man  of  sense  and  virtuA.^ 
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she  will  sympathize  in  his  sorrows ,  divert  his  fatigue ,  a 
his  pleasures.  If  she  becomes  the  property  of  a  chi 
negligent  husband,  she  vili  suit  his  taste  also^  for  she 
long  survive  his  unkindness.  And,  alas !  how  great  is  th 
that  some  such  unworthy  lot  may  be  that  of  my  poor  fr 

0  that  I  were  a  queen  this  moment,  and  could  comnc 
most  amiable  and  worthy  youth  of  my  kingdom  to  accef 
ness  with  the  hand  of  Rose  Bradwardine ! " 

**  I  wish  you  would  command  her  to  accept  mine  en  attt 
said  Fergus,  laughing. 

I  don't  know  by  what  caprice  it  was  that  this  wish , 
jocularly  expressed ,  rather  jarred  on  Edward's  feelings ,  ; 
standing  his  growing  inclination  to  Flora ,  and  his  ind 
to  Miss  Bradwardine.     This  is  one  of  the  inexplicab 
human  nature ,  which  we  leave  without  comment. 

**  Yours,  brother?"  answered  Flora ,  regarding  him 
**No;  you  have  another  bride  —  Honour;  and  the  dauj 
must  run  in  pursuit  of  her  rival  would  break  poor  Rose's  h 

With  this  discourse  they  reached  the  castle,  and  Wavei 
prepared  his  despatches  for  Tully-Yeolan.  As  he  knew  tl 
was  punctilious  in  such  matters,  he  was  about  to  impress  ] 
with  a  seal  on  which  his  armorial  bearings  were  engraved 
did  not  find  it  at  his  watch,  and  thought  he  must  have 
Tully-Veolan.  He  mentioned  his  loss,  borrowing  at  t] 
time  the  family  seal  of  the  Chieftain. 

** Surely,"  said  Miss  Mac~Ivor,  ** Donald  Bean  Lea 
not"  — 

**  My  life  for  him,  in  such  circumstances ,"  answered 
ther ;  —  **  besides ,  he  would  never  have  left  the  watch  bel 

*' After  all,  Fergus,"  said  Flora,  ** and  with  every  all 

1  am  surprised  you  can  countenance  that  man." 

**I  countenance  him? —  This  kind  sister  of  mine  wo 
suadeyou,  Captain  Waverley,  that  I  take  what  the  peop] 
used  to  call  '  a  steakraid  /  that  is ,  a  *  collop  of  the  foray 
plainer  words ,  a  portion  of  the  robber's  booty ,  paid  by  hi 
Laird ,  or  Chief,  through  whose  grounds  he  drove  his  prey 
U  certain,  that  unless  I  can  find  some  way  to  charm 
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loDgue,  General  Blakeney  -will  send  a  sergeant's  party  from 
Stirling  (this  he  said  with  haughty  and  emphatic  irony)  to  seize 
nch  Ian  Yohr,  as  they  nickname  me ,  in  his  own  castle." 

*'Now,  Fergus ,  must  not  our  guest  be  sensible  that  all  this  is 
oily  and  affectation?  You  have  men  enough  to  serve  you  without 
nlisting  banditti,  and  your  own  honour  is  above  taint  —  Why 
loo't  you  send  this  Donald  Bean  Lean,  whom  I  hate  for  his 
imoothness  and  duplicity,  even  more  than  for  his  rapine ,  out  of 
'oar  country  at  once?  No  cause  should  induce  me  to  tolerate 
uch  a  character." 

''iVb  cause.  Flora?'*  said  the  Chieftain ,  significantly. 

**No  cause,  Fergus!  not  even  that  which  is  nearest  to  my 
leart.    Spare  it  the  omen  of  such  evil  supporters  t " 

•*0  but,  sister,"  rejoined  the  Chief,  gaily,  **you  don't 
consider  my  respect  for  la  belle  passion.  Evan  Dhu  Maccombich 
s  in  love  with  Donald's  daughter,  Alice,  and  you  cannot  expect 
ne  to  disturb  him  in  his  amours.  Why ,  the  whole  clan  would 
;ry  shame  on  me.  You  know  it  is  one  of  their  wise  sayings,  that 
I  kinsman  is  part  ofa  man's  body,  but  a  foster-brother  is  a  piece 
>f  his  heart." 

**WeU,  Fergus,  there  is  no  disputing  with  you;  but  I  would 
ill  this  may  end  well." 

*^ Devoutly  prayed,  my  dear  and  prophetic  sister,  and  the 
best  way  in  the  world  to  close  a  dubious  argument.  —  But  hear 
ye  not  the  pipes ,  Captain  Waverley?  Perhaps  you  will  like  better 
to  dance  to  them  in  the  hall,  than  to  be  deafened  with  their 
harmony  without  taking  part  in  the  exercise  they  invite  us  to." 

Waverley  took  Flora's  hand.  The  dance,  song,  and  merry- 
making proceeded,  and  closed  the  day's  entertainment  at  the 
castle  of*Yich  Ian  Yohr.  Edward  at  length  retired,  his  mind 
agitated  by  a  variety  of  new  and  conflicting  feelings,  which 
detained  him  from  rest  for  some  time,  in  that  not  unpleasing 
state  of  mind  in  which  fancy  takes  the  helm,  and  the  soul  rather 
drifts  passively  along  with  the  rapid  and  confused  tide  of  reflec- 
tions, than  exerts  itself  to  encounter,  systematize,  or  examine 
them*  At  a  late  hour  he  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  of  Flora 
Mao-Ivor. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A  Stag-hunt  and  its  Consequences. 

Shall  this  be  a  long  or  a  short  chapter?  —  This  is  a  fidta 
ID  which  yoa,  gentle  reader,  have  no  vote,  however  msckjip 
may  be  interested  in  the  consequences ;  just  as  you  may  (Ifel 
myself)  probably  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  imposing  t  new  Mi 
excepting  the  trifling  circumstance  of  beiAg  obliged  to  piyit 
More  happy  surely  in  the  present  case,  sinee,  though  Uil 
within  my  arbitrary  power  to  eitend  my  materials  as  I  think  profi 
I  cannot  call  you  into  Exchequer  if  you  do  not  think  preptfM 
read  my  narrative.  Let  me  therefore  consider.  It  is  true,  tU 
the  annals  and  documents  in  my  hands  say  but  little  ef  tM 
Highland  chase ;  but  then  I  can  find  copious  materials  kt  di 
scription  elsewhere.  There  is  old  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  ready  at^ 
elbow,  with  his  Athole  hunting,  and  his  *  lofted  and  joisti 
palace  of^reen  timber;  with  all  kind  of  drink  to  be  had  in  bui 
and  land,  as  ale,  beet,  wine,  muscadel,  malvaise,  hippoon 
and  aquavits;  with  wheat-bread,  main-bread,  gioge^bred 
beef,  mutton ,  lamb ,  veal ,  venison ,  goose ,  grice ,  i;apoD,  cooq 
crane,  swan,  partridge,  plover,  duck,  drake,  brissel-cack 
pawnies,  black-cock,  mnir-fowl,  and  capercailzies;"  not  foi 
getting  the  '*  costly  bedding,  vaiselle,  and  napry/'  and  least  < 
all  the  **  excelling  stewards,  cunning  baiters ,  excellent  coob 
and  pottingars,  with  confections  and  drugs  for  the  dessert& 
Besides  the  particulars  which  may  be  thence  gleaned  for  tk 
Highland  feast,  (the  splendour  of  which  induced  the  P^pe 
legate  to  dissent  from  an  opinion  which  he  had  hitherto  held,  tk 
Scotland ,  namely ,  was  the  —  the  —  the  latter  end  of  the  werl< 
besides  these,  might  I  not  illuminate  my  pages  with  Taylor  tl 
Water  Poet's  hunting  in  the  braes  of  Mar ,  where , 

** Through  heather,  mosse,  'mong  frogs,  and  bogs,  and  fogs, 
'Mongst  craggy  cliffs  and  thunder-batter'd  hills , 

Hares,  hinds,  bucks,  roes,  are  chased  by  men  and  dogs, 
Where  two  hours'  hunting  fourscore  fat  deer  kills. 

Lowland ,  your  sports  are  low  as  fs  your  seat; 

The  Highland  games  and  minds  are  high  and  great." 
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Bat  without  farther  tyranny  over  my  readers ,  or  display  of  the 
tent  of  my  own  reading,  1  shall  content  myself  with  borrowing 
Mngle  incident  from  the  memorable  hunting  atLude,commemo- 
ted  in  the  ingenious  Mr.  Gunn's  Essay  on  the  Calcedonian  Harp, 
d  so  proceed  in  my  story  with  all  the  brevity  that  my  natural 
ie  of  composition ,  partaiiing  of  what  scholars  call  the  peri- 
rastic  and-  ambagitory,  and  the  vulgar  the  circumbendibus, 
11  permit  me. 

The  solemn  hunting  was  delayed ,  from  various  causes ,  for 
Dut  three  weeks.  The  interval  was  spent  by  Waverley  with 
)tt  sitisiaction  at  Gleonaquoich ;  for  the  impression  which 
>ra  bad  made  on  his  mind  at  their  first  meeting  grew  daily 
onger.  She  was  precisely  the  character  to  fascinate  a  youth  of 
nantic  imagination.  Her  manners,  her  language,  her  talents 
'  poetry  and  music ,  gave  additional  and  varied  influence  to  her 
lioent  personel  charms.  Even  in  her  hours  of  gaiety ,  she  was 
his  fancy  exalted  above  the  ordinary  daughters  of  Eve,  and 
nned  only  to  stoop  for  an  Instant  to  those  topics  of  amusement 
id  gelleotry  which  others  appear  to  live  for.  In  the  neighboui^ 
*od  of  this  enchantress,  while  sport  consumed  the  morning, 
d  music  and  the  dance  led  on  the  hours  of  evening ,  Waverley 
!eame  daily  more  delighted  with  his  hospitable  landlord,  and 
ore  enansoured  of  his  bewitching  sister. 

At  length ,  the  period  fixed  for  the  grand  hunting  arrived ,  and 
^averleyand  the  Chieftain  departed  for  the  place  of  rendezvous 
hich  was^  a  day's  journey  to  the  northward  of  Glennaquoich. 
eigus  was  attended  on  this  occasion  by  about  three  hundred  of 
isclan,  weU  armed, and  accoutred  in  their  best  fashion.  Waverley 
iMDplied  so  far  with  the  custom  of  the  country  as  to  adopt  the 
revs ,  (be  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  kilt ,)  brogues ,  and 
>^Detf  as  the  fittest  dress  for  the  exercise  in  which  he  was  to  be 
^ged,  and  which  least  exposed  him  to  be  stared  at  as  a  stranger 
'^en  they  should  reach  the  place  of  rendezvous.  They  found ,  on 
^  spot  appointed:,  several  powerful  Chiefs,  to  all  of  whom 
Waverley  was  formally  presented,  and  by  all  cordially  received, 
^beir  vassals  and  clansmen ,  a  part  of  whose  feudal  duty  it  was 
^  Attend  CD  these  parties ,  appeared  in  such  numbexs  «&  ^m(^>uiV^\ 
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to  a  small  army.  These  active  assistants  spread  thro 
country,  far  and  near,  forming  a  circle,  technically  e 
tinchel,  ivhich ,  gradually  closing,  drove  the  deer  in  herds 
towards  the  glen  where  the  Chiefs  and  principal  sportsmc 
wait  for  them.  In  the  meanwhile ,  these  distinguished  pe 
bivouacked  among  the  flowery  heath,  wrapped  up  in  the! 
a  mode  of  passing  a  summer's  night  which  Waverley  fon 
means  unpleasant. 

For  many  hours  after  sun-rise,  the  mountain  ridges  ai 
retained  their  ordinary  appearance  of  silence  and  soliti 
the  Chiefs,  with  their  followers ,  amused  themselves  wit 
pastimes,  in  which  the  joys  of  the  shell,  as  Ossian  has 
not  forgotten.  **  Others  apart  sate  on  a  hill  retired;" 
as  deeply  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  politics  and  i 
Milton's  spirits  in  metaphysical  disquisition.  At  lengl 
of  the  approach  of  the  game  were  descried  and  heard, 
shouts  resounded  from  valley  to  valley ,  as  the  various 
Highlanders ,  climbing  rocks ,  struggling  through  copses 
brooks,  and  traversing  thickets,  approached  more  i 
near  to  each  other,  and  compelled  the  astonished  deer, 
other  wild  animals  that  fled  before  them,  into  a  narrowc 
Every  now  and  then  the  report  of  muskets  was  heard ,  re 
a  thousand  echoes.  The  baying  of  the  dogs  was  soon 
the  chorus ,  which  grew  ever  louder  and  more  loud, 
the  advanced  parties  of  the  deer  began  to  show  themse' 
as  the  stragglers  came  bounding  down  the  pass  by  two  oi 
a  time,  the  Chiefs  showed  their  skill  by  distinguishing  t 
deer,  and  their  dexterity  in  bringing  them  down  with  th 
Fergus  exhibited  remarkable  address,  and  Edward  wj 
fortunate  as  to  attract  the  notice  and  applause  of  the  spor 

But  now  the  main  body  of  the  deer  appeared  at  th< 
the  glen,  compelled  into  a  very  narrow  compass,  and  p 
such  a  formidable  phalanx,  that  their  antlers  appe^ 
distance ,  over  the  ridge  of  the  steep  pass ,  like  a  leaflt 
Their  number  was  very  great,  and  from  a  desperate  sta 
they  made,  with  the  tallest  of  the  red^deer  stags  arr 
front,  in  a  sort  of  battle-array ,  gazing  on  the  group  whi 
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lieir  passage  down  the  glen,  the  more  experienced  sportsmen 
began  to  aagnr  danger.  The  work  of  destraction ,  however ,  now 
commenced  on  all  sides.  Dogs  and  hunters  were  at  work ,  and 
itoskets  and  fusees  resounded  from  every  quarter.  The  deer, 
^ven  to  desperation ,  made  at  length  a  fearful  charge  right  upon 
Ike  spot  where  the  more  distinguished  sportsmen  had  taken  their 
ttaod.  The  word  was  given  in  Gaelic  to  fling  themselves  upon 
Ibeir  faces;  butWaverley,  on  whose  English  ears  the  signal  was 
W,  had  almost  fallen  a  sacriGce  to  his  ignorance  of  the  ancient 
Unguage  in  which  it  was  communicated.  Fergus,  observing  his 
itoger,  sprang  up  and  pulled  him  with  violence  to  the  ground 
nstasthe  whole  herd  broke  down  upon  them.  The  tide  being 
U>solute]y  irresistible,  and  wounds  from  a  stag's  horn  highly 
Uogerous,*  the  activity  of  the  Chieftain  may  be  considered,  on 
•his  occasion ,  as  having  saved  bis  guest's  life.  He  detained  him 
Krith  a  firm  grasp  until  the  whole  herd  of  deer  had  fairly  run  over 
hem.  Waverley  then  attempted  to  rise ,  but  found  that  he  had 
buffered  several  very  severe  contusions,  and,  upon  a  farther 
examination,  discovered  that  he  had  sprained  his  ankle  violently. 
This  checked  the  mirth  of  the  meeting,  although  the  High-* 
landers,  accustomed  to  such  incidents,  and  prepared  for  them, 
liad  snffered  no  harm  themselves.  A  wigwam  was  erected  almost 
inao  instant,  where  Edward  was  deposited  on  a  couch  of  heather, 
the  surgeon,  or  he  who  assumed  the  office,  appeared  to  unite 
thecharactersofaleechand  a  conjuror.  He  was  an  old  smoke- 
dried  Highlander,  wearing  a  venerable  grey  beard,  and  having 
for  his  sole  garment  a  tartan  frock ,  the  skirts  of  which  descended 
on  the  knee,  and,  being  undivided  in  front,  made  the  vestment 
ttrre  at  once  for  doublet  and  breeches.**  He  observed  great 
ceremony  in  approaching  Edward;   and  though  our  hero  was 

*   The  thrust  from  the  tynes ,  or  branches ,  of  the  stages  horns,  were 
^ceoonted  far  more  dangerous  than  those  of  the  boar's  tusk:  — 
If  thou  be  hurt  with  horn  of  stag,  it  brings  thee  to  thy  bier, 
But  barber's  hand  shall  boar's  hurt  heal ;  thereof  have  thou  no  fear. 

^  This  garb,  which  resembled  the  dress  often  put  on  children  in 
^tland,  called  a  polonie  (i.  e.  polonaise,)  Is  a  very  ancient  modifica- 
^  of  the  Highland  garb.  It  was ,  in  fact,  the  hauberk  or  shirt  of  mail 
*alj  composed  of  cloth  instead  of  rings  of  armour. 
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writhing  with  paio ,  woold  not  proceed  to  any  epentkn  iM 
might  assuage  it  until  he  had  perambulated  his  coucH  1fcffe«tlfli| 
moving  from  east  to  west,  according  to  the  coarae  of  iNrMi 
This,  which  was  called  making  the  deasil,*  both  tbe  leedltfi 
the  assistants  seemed  to  consider  as  a  matter  of  th«  last  IflM 
tance  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  cure;  and  WaT«ri«f ,  mi 
pain  rendered  incapable  of  expostulation ,  aad  who  kidmd  nw  H 
chance  of  its  being  attended  to ,  submitted  in  silence. 

After  this  ceremony  was  duly  performed ,  the  Mi  Esodiyli 
let  his  patient  blood  with  a  cupping-glass  with  great  dexterity,  is 
proceeded,  muttering  all  the  while  to  himself  in  Gaelic,  toU 
on  the. fire  certain  herbs,  with  which  he  compounded  an  embn 
cation.  He  then  fomented  the  parts  which  had  sustained  Ifljaq 
never  failing  to  murmur  prayers  or  spells,  which  of  the  M 
Waverley  could  not  distinguish ,  as  his  ear  only  caught  the  woii 
Gasper-Melchior-Balthazar-maxTfrtut-faXy  and  simMai  |ik 
bcrish.  The  fomentation  had  a  speedy  effect  in  alleviating  the-fii 
and  swelling,  which  our  hero  imputed  to  the  virtue  of  the  hiiii 
or  the  effect  of  the  chafing,  but  which  was  by  the  by-standM 
unanimously  ascribed  to  the  spells  with  which  the  operatioB  Ifl 
been  accompanied.  Edward  was  given  to  understand,  thaM 
one  of  the  ingredients  had  been  gathered  except  during:  tie  M 
moon,  and  that  the  herbalist  had,  while  collecting  them,  ^ 
formly  recited  a  charm ,  which,  in  English,  ran  thus: 

Hail  to  thee,  thou  holy  herb, 
That  sprung  on  holy  ground  I 
AH  in  the  Mount  Olivet 
First  wert  thou  found : 
Thou  art  boot  for  many  a  bruise , 
And  healest  many  a  wound ; 
In  our  Lady's  blessed  name, 
I  take  thee  from  the  ground.** 

Edward  observed,  with  some  surprise,  that  even  Fergus,  not 

withstanding  his  knowledge  and  education,  seemed  to  fall  in  fNl 

*  Old  Highlanders  will  still  make  the  detail  around  those  whom  0 
wish  well  to. .  To  go  round  a  person  in  the  opposite  direction',  or  wttAfi 
thint  (German  wider  thins^)  is  unlucky,  and  a  sort  of  incantation. 

**    This  metrical  spell,  or  something  very  like  it,  is  preserved  1 
Beginald  Scott,  in  his  work  on  Witchcraft. 
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!  superstitions  ideas  of  his  countrymen,  either  becaase  he 
Hoed  it  impolitic  to  affect  scepticism  on  a  matter  of  general 
ief,  or  more  probably  because,  lilie  most  men  who  do  not 
nk  deeply  or  accurately  on  such  subjects,  he  had  in  his  mind 
esenre  of  soperstition  which  balanced  the  freedom  of  his  ex- 
issions  and  practice  uj^on  other  occasions.  WaTcriey  made 
commentary,  therefore,  on  the  manner  of  the  treatment,  but 
iFarded  the  professor  of  medicine  with  a  liberaiity  beyond  the 
nost  conception  of  his  wildest  hopes.  He  uttered,  on  the 
^sion,  so  many  incoherent  blessings  in  Gaelic  and  English, 
It  Mac-Ivor ,  rather  scandalized  at  the  excess  of  liis  acknow- 
Igments,  cut  them  short  by  exclaiming,  Ceudmile  mhalloich 
U  i.  e.  **A  hundred  thousand  curses  on  you!"  and  so  pushed 
s  helper  of  men  out  of  the  cabin. 

After  Waverley  was  left  alone ,  the  exhaustion  of  pain  and 
igue ,  —  for  the  whole  day's  exercise  had  been  severe ,  —  threw 
m  into  a  profound ,  but  yet  a  feverish  sleep ,  which  he  chiefly 
red  to  an  opiate  draught  administered  by  the  old  Highlander 
sm  some  decoction  of  herbs  in  his  pharmacopeia. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  purpose  of  their  meeting  being 
in,  and  their  sports  damped  by  the  untoward  accident,  in  which 
fefgns  and  all  his  friends  expressed  the  greatest  sympathy,  it 
Kama  axpiestion  how  to  dispose  of  the  disabled  sportsman.  This 
IS  settled  by  Mac-Ivor,  who  had  a  litter  prepared,  of  ** birch 
nd  hazel  grey,"*  which  was  borne  by  his  people  with  such  caution 
od  dexterity  as  renders  it  not  improbable  that  they  may  have  been 
He  ancestors  of  some  of  those  sturdy  Gael,  who  have  now  the 
iippiness  to  transport  the  belles  of  Edinburgh ,  in  their  sedan- 
kairs,  to  ten  routs  in  one  evening.  When  Edward  was  elevated 
ipoD  their  shoulders,  he  could  not  help  being  gratified  with  the 
ttmantic  effect  produced  by  the  breaking  up  of  this  silvan  camp.** 

The  various  tribes  assembled,  each  at  the  pibroch  of  their 
BitiYe  clan,  and  each  headed  by  their  patriarchal  ruler.  Some, 
V^had  already  begun  to  retire,  were  seen  winding  up  the  hills, 

.  ^^  •On  the  morrow  they  made  their  biers 

Of  birch  and  hazel  grey.  —  Chevy  Chate, 
**    See  Note  A  A.    Highland  Huntin%^ 
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or  descending  the  passes  vhich  led  to  the  scene  of  ielSM,li' 
sound  of  their  bagpipes  dying  upon  the  ear.  Others  Madarili 
moving  picture  upon  the  narrow  plain ,  forming  Ttrioos  ehiagrfi  |  C 
groups,  their  feathers  and  loose  plaids  waving  in  the  Mnft 
breeze,  and  their  arms  glittering  in  the  rising  son.  Moitoflil|i» 
chiefs  came  to  take  farewell  of  Waverley,  and  to  eEpn«M|>d 
aniious  hope  they  might  again ,  and  speedily,  meet;  bntthaoil^ 
of  Fergus  abridged  the  ceremony  of  taking  leave.  At  knslkHl 
own  men  being  completely  assembled  and  musteredy  llafr49 
commenced  his  march ,  but  not  towards  the  quarter  from  vUA 
they  had  come.  He  gave  Edward  to  understand,  that  the gteM 
part  of  his  followers,  now  on  the  field,  were  bound  onadiMrt 
expedition ,  and  that  when  he  had  deposited  him  in  the  boon  rf I 
gentleman,  who  he  was  sure  would  pay  him  every  attentioB,kl 
himself  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  accompanying  thentti 
greater  part  of  the  way,  but  would  lose  no  time  in  rejoinbiiVi 
friend. 

Waverley  was  rather  surprised  that  Fergus  had  not  meatioMi 
this  ulterior  destination  when  they  set  out  upon  the  hnnting^ftrtfi 
but  his  situation  did  not  admit  of  many  interrogatories.   Tli 
greater  part  of  the  clansmen  went  forward  under  the  goidanMiC 
old  Ballenkeiroch ,  and  Evan  Dhu  Maccombicb,  apparenllyii 
high  spirits.    A  few  remained  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  ttl 
Chieftain,  who  walked  by  the  side  of  Edward's  litter,  and  attendii 
him  with  the  most  affectionate  assiduity.     About  noon,  aiilv 
a  journey  which  the  nature  of  the  conveyance,  the  pain  ofkii 
bruises,  and  the  roughness  of  the  way,  rendered  inexpressiUj 
painful ,  Waverley  was  hospitably  received  into  the  house  of  agc^ 
tleman  related  to  Fergus,  who  had  prepared  for  him  every  aceoB- 
modation  which  the  simple  habits  of  living  then  universal  in  tbe 
Highlands,  put  in  his  power.    In  this  person ,  an  old  man  abort 
seventy ,  Edward  admired  a  relic  of  primitive  simplicity.    He 
wore  no  dress  but  what  his  estate  afforded ;  the  cloth  was  Ihi 
fleece  of  his  own  sheep ,  woven  by  his  own  servants ,  and  stained 
into  tartan  by  the  dyes  produced  from  the  herbs  and  lichens  of  thi 
hills  around  him.    His  linen  was  spun  by  his  daughters  and  maid- 
servants, from  his  own  flax,  nor  did  bistable,  though  plentiAit 
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■ind  taried  with  game  and  fish ,  offer  an  article  but  what  was  of 

xiatiYe  prodace. 

Claimiog  himself  no  rights  of  clanship  or  vassalage ,  he  was 

^Bftrtonate  in  the  alliance  and  protection  of  Vich  Ian  Yohr,  and 

CHber  bold  and  enterprising  chieftains ,  who  protected  him  in  the 

^Qiet  anambitious  life  he  loved.    It  is  true ,  the  youth  born  on  his 

grounds  were  often  enticed  to  leave  him  for  the  service  of  his  more 

iictive  friends;  but  a  few  old  servants  and  tenants  used  to  shake 

tteir  grey  locks  when  they  heard  their  master  censured  for  want  of 

spirit,  and  observed,  **When  the  wind  is  still,  the  shower  falls 

■oft."    This  good  old  man,  whose  charity  and  hospitality  were 

Unbounded,  would  have  received  Waverley  with  kindness,  had 

ht  been  the  meanest  Saxon  peasant,  since  his  situation  required 

tftsiitance.    But  bis  attention  to  a  friend  and  guest  of  Yich  Ian 

Vohr  was  anxious  and  unremitted.     Other  embrocations  were 

E     •pplied  to  the  injured  limb ,  and  new  spells  were  put  in  practice. 

4t length,  after  more  solicitude  than  was  perhaps  for  the  advan- 

t      jtoge  of  his  health ,  Fergus  took  farewell  of  Edward  for  a  few  days, 

vhea,  he  said,  he  would  return  to  Tomanrait,  and  hoped  by 

that  time  Waverley  would  be  able  to  ride  one  of  the  Highland 

^aies  of  his  landlord,  and  in  that  manner  return  to  Glennaquoich. 

The  next  day,  when  his  good  old  host  appeared,  Edward  learned 

t      that  bis  friend  had  departed  with  the  dawn ,  leaving  none  of  his 

fidlowers  except  Galium  Beg ,  the  sort  of  foot-page  who  used  to 

attend  his  person,  and  who  had  now  in  charge  to  wait  upon 

Waverley.    On  askiog  his  host  if  he  know  where  his  Chieftain  was 

gone?  the  old  man  looked  fixedly  at  him ,  with  something  myste- 

rioos  and  sad  in  the  smile  which  was  his  only  reply.    Waverley 

repeated  his  question,  to  which  his  host  answered  in  a  proverb,  — 

**  What  sent  the  messengers  to  hell , 
Was  asking  what  ibey  knew  full  well."  * 

He  was  about  to  proceed ,  but  Galium  Beg  said ,  rather  pertly,  as 

Edward  thought,  that  ''Ta  Tighearnach  (/.<?.  theGhieQ  did  not 

like  ta  SassenaghDuinh^wassel  to  be  piogled  wi'mickle  speaking, 

■8  she  was  na  tat  weel."  From  this  Waverley  concluded  he  should 

« 

*    Corresponding  to  the  Lowland  saying,  ^* Mony  ane  speirs  the  gate 
llMikenfu'weel." 
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disoblige  hfs  friend  by  inquiring  of  a  stranger  the  object  ol 

journey  which  he  himself  had  not  communiGated. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  progress  of  our  hero's  recoR 

The  sixth  morning  had  arrived ,  and  he  was  able  to  walk  ib 

with  a  staff,  when  Fergus  returned  with  abont  a  score  of  hisa 

He  seemed  in  the  highest  spirits,  congratulated  Wa?erley oa 

progress  towards  recovery,  and  finding  he  was  able  t&itt 

horseback,  proposed  their  immediate  return  to  Glennaqad 

Waverley  joyfully  acceded ,  for  the  form  of  its  fair  misUtflS ! 

lived  in  his  dreams  during  all  the  time  of  his  confinement. 

Now  he  has  ridden  o'er  moor  and  moss , 
O'er  hill  and  many  a  glen, 

Fergus,  all  the  while,  with  his  myrmidons,  striding  stoutly  bj 
side ,  or  diverging  to  get  a  shot  at  a  roe  or  a  heath-cook.  Wv 
ley's  bosom  beat  thick  as  they  approached  the  old  tower  of 
nan  Cbaistel ,  and  could  distinguish  the  fair  form  of  its  misli 
advancing  to  meet  them. 

Fergus  began  Immediately,  with  his  usual  high  spirits, 
exclaim 9  **Open  your  gates,  incomparable  princess,  to 
wounded  Moor  Abindarez ,  whom  Rodrigo  de  Narvez ,  const 
of  Antiquera ,  conveys  to  your  castle ;  or  open  them ,  if  yon 
it  better,  to  the  renowned  Marquis  of  Mantua,  the  sad  atteiv 
of  his  half-slain  friend ,  Baldovinos  of  the  mountain.  —  Ah, ! 
rest  to  thy  soul,  Cervantes!  without  quoting  thy  remnants, 
should  I  frame  my  language  to  befit  romantic  ears !  ** 

Flora  now  advanced,  and  welcoming  Waverley  with  n 
kindness ,  expressed  her  regret  for  his  accident,  of  which  she 
already  heard  particulars,  and  her  surprise  that  her  brother  sh 
not  have  taken  better  care  to  put  a  stranger  on  his  guard  agi 
the  perils  of  the  sport  in  which  he  engaged  him.  Edward  e 
exculpated  the  Chieftain ,  who ,  indeed ,  at  his  own  personal 
had  probably  saved  his  life. 

This  greeting  over,  Fergus  said  three  or  four  words  to  his  8 
in  Gaelic.  The  tears  instantly  sprung  to  her  eyes,  but  they  sei 
to  be  tears  of  devotion  and  joy,  for  she  looked  up  to  heaven, 
folded  her  hands  as  in  a  solemn  expression  of  prayer  or  gratil 
After  the  pause  of  a  minute,  she  presented  to  Edward  some  Ic 
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liich  had  been  forwarded  from  Tully-Veolan  daring  his  absence, 
id,  at  the  same  time,  delivered  some  to  her  brother.  To  the 
Iter  she  liliewise  gave  three  or  four  numbers  of  the  Caledooiaa 
ercury,  the  only  newspaper  which  was  then  published  to  the 
irth  of  the  Tweed. 

Both  gentlemen  retired  to  examine  their  despatches,  and 
Award  speedily  found  that  those  which  he  had  received  contained 
iUers  of  very  deep  interest. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

News  from  England. 

Thb  letters  which  Waverley  had  hitherto  received  from  his 
dttions  in  England,  were  not  such  as  required  any  particular 
aclce  in  this  narrative.  His  father  usually  wrote  to  him  with 
le  pompous  affectation  of  one  who  was  too  much  oppressed  by 
oblic  affairs  1o  Ond  leisure  to  attend  to  those  of  his  own  family, 
ow  and  then  he  mentioned  persons  of  rank  in  Scotland  to  whom 
»  wished  his  son  should  pay  some  attention ;  but  Waverley^ 
i4herto  occupied  by  the  amusements  which  he  had  found  at 
ttUy-Veolan  and  Glennaquoich,  dispensed  with  paying  any  atten- 
DO  to  hints  80  coldly  thrown  out,  especially  as  distance,  shortness 
rieave  of  absence ,  and  so  forth ,  furnished  a  ready  apology.  But 
tterly  the  burden  of  Mr.  Richard  Waverley's  paternal  epistles 
insisted  in  certain  mysterious  hints  of  greatness  and  influence 
hich  he  was  speedily  to  attain^  and  which  would  ensure  his  son's 
ttiioing  the  most  rapid  promotion,  should  he  remain  in  the 
Aitary  service.  Sir  Everard's  letters  were  of  a  different  tenor. 
hej  were  short;  for  the  good  Baronet  was  none  of  your  illimit- 
iH»  correspondents,  whose  manuscript  overflows  the  folds  of 
leir  large  post  paper,  and  leaves  no  room  for  the  seal;  but  they 
ere  kind  and  affectionate,  and  seldom  concluded  without  some 
Ipsioo  to  our  hero's  stud ,  some  question  about  the  state  of  his 
ne ,  and  a  special  inquiry  after  such  of  his  recruits  as  had  pre- 
ded  hiin  from  Waverley-Honour.  Aunt  Rachel  charged  him 
remeaiber  his  principles  of  religion ,  to  take  care  of  bis  hft«\vS\^ 
bevire  of  Scottish  mi9ts,  which ,  sbe  Ixadlieud)  iiq^\^^^\ 
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an  Englishman  through  and  through ;  oe?er  to  go  oat 
without  his  great-eoat;  and,  above  all,  to  wear  flanoe] 
his  skin. 

Mr.  Pembroke  only  wrote  to  our  hero  one  letter,  but 
the  bulk  of  six  epistles  of  these  degenerate  days,  contamii 
moderate  compass  of  ten  folio  pages ,  closely  written,  a 
a  supplementary  quarto  manuscript  oi  addenda  ^  dfilenda 
riffenda,  in  reference  to  the  two  tracts  with  which  he 
sented  Waveriey.  This  he  considered  as  a  mere  sop  in  tl 
stay  the  appetite  of  Edward's  curiosity,  until  he  should 
opportunity  of  sending  down  the  volume  itself,  which  ¥ 
too  heavy  for  the  post ,  and  which  he  proposed  to  accomp 
certain  interesting  pamphlets,  lately  published  by  his  : 
Little  Britain,  with  whom  he  had  kept  up  a  sort  of  Utera 
spondence,  in  virtue  of  which  the  library  shelves  of  ^ 
Honour  were  loaded  with  much  trash,  and  a  good  roi 
seldom  summed  in  fewer  than  three  figures,  was  yearly  f 
ted ,  in  which  Sir  Everard  Waverley  of  Waverley-Honoui 
was  marked  Dr.  to  Jonathan  Grubbet,  bookseUer  and  s 
Little  Britain.  Such  had  hitherto  been  the  style  of  th 
which  Edward  had  received  from  England;  but  the  pa 
livered  to  him  at  Glennaquoieh  was  of  a  different  and  mc 
esting  complexion.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  read 
were  I  to  insert  the  letters  at  full  length ,  to  comprehenc 
cause  of  their  being  written ,  without  a  glance  into  the  ii 
the  British  Cabinet  at  the  period  in  question. 

The  ministers  of  the  day  happened  (no  very  singnlar 
be  divided  into  two  parties;  the  weakest  of  which,  maki 
assiduity  of  intrigue  their  inferiority  in  real  consequence 
late  acquired  some  new  proselytes,  and  with  them  the 
superseding  their  rivals  in  the  favour  of  their  sovereign ,  a 
powering  them  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Amongst  othe 
had  thought  it  worth  while  to  practise  upon  Richard  Tl 
This  honest  gentleman ,  by  a  grave  mysterious  deraean 
attention  to  the  etiquette  of  business,  rather  more  than  I 
sence,  a  facility  in  making  long  dull  speeches,  conai 
Uuisms  aod  common-places^  huhed  up  with  a  technici 
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Df  office,  wbich  preyented  the  inanity  of  his  orations  from  being 
discoTered ,  bad  acquired  a  certain  name  and  credit  in  public  life, 
ind  CTeo  established,  with  many,  the  character  of  a  profound  po- 
litician; none  of  your  shining  orators,  indeed,  whose  talents 
eraporate  in  tropes  of  rhetoric  and  flashes  of  wit,  but  one  pos- 
lessed  of  steady  parts  for  business,  which  would  wear  well,  as 
the  ladies  say  in  choosing  their  silks ,  and  ought  in  all  reason  to 
be  good  for  common  and  every  day  use ,  since  they  were  con- 
liMsedly  formed  of  no  holiday  texture. 

This  faith  had  become  so  general ,  that  the  insurgent  party  in 
the  cabinet  of  which  we  have  made  mention ,  after  sounding 
lir.  Richard  Waverley,  were  so  satisfied  with  his  sentiments  and 
abilities,  as  to  propose,  that,  in  case  of  a  certain  revolution  in 
the  ministry,  he  should  take  an  ostensible  place  in  the  new  order 
of  things,  not  indeed  of  the  very  first  rank,  but  greatly  higher, 
in  point  both  of  emolument  and  influence ,  than  that  which  he 
DOW  enjoyed.  There  was  no  resisting  so  tempting  a  proposal, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Great  Man,  under  whose  patronage  he 
had  inlisted,  and  by  whose  banner  he  had  hitherto  stood  firm, 
was  the  principal  object  of  the  proposed  attack  by  the  new  allies. 
Uofortonately  this  fair  scheme  of  ambition  was  blighted  in  the 
very  bud,  by  a  premature  movement.  All  the  official  gentlemen 
concerned  in  it,  vdio  hesitated  to  take  the  part  of  a  voluntary  re- 
fiignation,  were  informed  that  the  king  had  no  farther  occasion 
for  their  services;  and,  in  Richard  Waverley's  case,  which  the 
BUDister  considered  as  aggravated  by  ingratitude ,  dismissal  was 
accompanied  by  something  like  personal  contempt  and  contumely. 

TIm  public,  and  even  the  party  of  whom  he  shared  the  fall, 
sympathized  little  in  the  disappointment  of  this  selfish  and  inter- 
ested statesman ;  and  he  retired  to  the  country  under  the  com- 
fortable reflection ,  that  he  had  lost ,  at  the  same  time ,  character, 
^edii,  and  —  what  he  at  least  equally  deplored  —  emolument. 

Richard  Waverley's  letter  to  his  son  upon  this  occasion  was  a 
HMSlerpieee  of  its  kind.  Aristides  himself  could  not  have  made 
tmi  a  harder  case.  An  unjust  monarch,  and  an  ungratefal  country, 
Here  the  burden  of  each  rounded  paragraph.  He  spoke  of  long 
lervices,  and  unrequited  sacrifices;  though  the  former  had  beea 
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oTerpaid  by  his  salary,  and  nobody  could  gaess  in  whit  the  litlcr 
consisted,  unless  it  were  in  his  deserting,  not  from  convietiN, 
but  for  the  lucre  of  gain ,  the  Tory  principles  of  his  iiunily.  h 
the  conclusion ,  his  resentment  was  wrought  to  such  an  eicoib; 
the  force  of  his  own  oratory,  that  he  could  not  repress  some  thrall 
of  vengeance,  however  vague  and  impotent,  and  finalJy  acqminri  |it 
his  son  with  his  pleasure  that  he  should  testify  his  sense  of  the  I- 
treatment  he  had  sustained ,  by  throwing  up  his  commissioB  M 
soon  as  the  letter  reached  him.  This,  he  said,  was  ahQMi 
uncle's  desire ,  as  he  would  himself  intimate  in  due  coarse. 

Accordingly ,  the  next  letter  which  Edward  opened  was  ft* 
Sir  Everard.  His  brother's  disgrace  seemed  to  have  remoni 
from  his  well-natured  bosom  all  recollection  of  their  differenco, 
and,  remote  as  he  was  from  every  means  of  learning  that  Ri^hoA 
disgrace  was  in  reality  only  the  just,  as  well  as  natural  coa»- 
quence ,  of  his  own  unsuccessful  intrigues ,  the  good ,  but  eredi- 
lous  Baronet  at  once  set  it  down  as  a  new  and  enormous  instaia 
of  the  injustice  of  the  existing  government.  It  was  true,  he  Mt 
and  he  must  not  disguise  it  even  from  Edward ,  that  his  ladur 
could  not  have  sustained  such  an  insult  as  was  now,  for  thefiirt 
time,  offered  to  one  of  his  house,  unless  he  had  subjected hia- 
sclf  to  it  by  accepting  of  an  employment  under  the  present  systea. 
Sir  Everard  had  no  doubt  that  he  now  both  saw  and  felt  the  magoi- 
tude  of  this  error,  and  it  should  be  his  (Sir  Everard's)  busioeVi 
to  take  care  that  the  cause  of  his  regret  should  not  extend  itself  t» 
pecuniary  consequences.  It  was  enough  for  a  Waverley  to  hm 
sustained  the  public  disgrace;  the  patrimonial  injury  could  etsitj 
be  obviated  by  the  head  of  their  family.  But  it  was  both  the  9fih 
nion  of  Mr.  Richard  Waverley  and  his  own,  that  Edward,  the 
representative  of  the  family  of  Waverley-Honour,  should  not  re- 
main in  a  situation  which  subjected  him  also  to  such  treatment  M 
that  with  which  his  fether  had  been  stigmatized.  He  requested 
his  nephew  therefore  to  take  the  fittest,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  speedy  opportunity,  of  transmitting  his  resignation  ts 
the  War-OfiSce,  and  hinted,  moreover,  that  little  ceremony  was 
necessary  where  so  little  had  been  used  to  his  father.  He  seat 
multitudinous  greetings  to  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine. 
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A  letter  from  auDt  Rachel  spoke  out  e\eD  more  plainly.  She 
considered  the  disgrace  of  brother  Richard  as  the  just  reward  of 
liis  forfeiting  his  allegiance  to  a  lawful,  though  exiled  sovereign, 
and  taking  the  oaths  to  an  alien;  a  concession  which  her  grand- 
father. Sir  Nigel  Waverley,  refused  to  make,  either  to  the  Round- 
head Parliament  or  to  Cromwell ,  when  his  life  and  fortune  stood 
in  the  utmost  extremity.  She  hoped  her  dear  Edward  would  follow 
the  footsteps  of  his  ancestors ,  and  as  speedily  as  possible  get  rid 
of  the  badge  of  servitude  to  the  usurping  family,  and  regard  the 
wrong  sustained  by  his  father  as  an  admonition  from  Heaven, 
that  every  desertion  of  the  line  of  loyalty  becomes  its  own  punish- 
ment. She  also  concluded  with  her  respects  to  Mr.  Bradwardine, 
and  begged  Waverley  would  inform  her  whether  his  daughter. 
Miss  Rose,  was  old  enough  to  wear  a  pair  of  very  handsome  ear- 
rings, which  she  proposed  to  send  as  a  token  of  her  affection. 
The  good  lady  also  desired  to  be  informed  whether  Mr.  Bradwar- 
dine  took  as  much  Scottish  snuff,  and  danced  as  unwearledly ,  as 
he  did  when  he  was  at  Waverley -Honour  about  thirty  years  ago. 

These  letters,  as  might  have  been  expected,  highly  excited 
Waverley's  indignation.  From  the  desultory  style  of  his  studies, 
he  had  not  any  fixed  political  opinion  to  place  in  opposition  to  the 
movements  of  indignation  which  he  felt  at  his  father's  supposed 
wrongs.  Of  the  real  cause  of  his  disgrace ,  Edward  was  totally 
ignorant;  nor  had  his  habits  at  all  led  him  to  investigate  the  poli- 
tics of  the  period  in  which  he  lived ,  or  remark  the  intrigues  in 
which  his  father  had  been  so  actively  engaged.  Indeed ,  any  im- 
pressions which  he  had  accidentally  adopted  concerning  the  par- 
ties of  the  times ,  were  (owing  to  the  society  in  which  he  had 
lived  at  Waverley-Honour)  of  a  nature  rather  unfavourable  to  the 
existing  government  and  dynasty.  He  entered,  therefore,  with- 
out hesitation ,  into  the  resentful  feeling  of  the  relations  who  had 
tiie  best  (jtie  to  dictate  his  conduct ;  and  not  perhaps  the  less  will- 
ingly, when  he  remembered  the  tedium  of  his  quarters,  and  the 
inferior  figure  which  he  had  made  among  the  ofiScers  of  hisregi* 
ment.  If  he  could  have  had  any  doubt  upon  the  subject,  it  would 
have  been  decided  by  the  following  letter  from  his  commanding 
officer,  which,  as  it  is  very  short,  shall  be  inserted  verbatim: 
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"Sir, 

**  Haying  carried  somewbat  beyond  the  line  of  Ay  doty,  a 

iadulgence  which  eyen  the  lights  of  natare ,  and  Bmch  moiellia 

of  Christianity,  direct  towards  errors  which  may  arise  fromyood 

and  loeiperience,  and  that  altogether  witboat  effect,  lamrdM 

tantly  compelled ,  at  the  present  crisis ,  to  nse  the  only  reoMinia 

remedy  which  is  in  my  power.    You  are,  therefore,  henbyeon 

roanded  to  repair  to — ,  the  head-^uarters  of  the  regimeot,  witU 

three  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter.    If  yon  shall  fkil  te  dost 

I  must  report  you  to  the  War-Office  as  absent  without  leate,  ai 

also  take  other  steps,  which  will  be  disagreeable  to  yba,  asw 

as  to, 

*'Sir, 

**  Your  obedient  Servant, 

*'J.  Gardiner,  Lieut.-Col. 

**  Commanding  the  —  Regt.  Dragoons." 

Edward's  blood  boiled  within  him  as  he  read  this  letter.  I 
had  been  accustomed  from  his  very  infancy  to  possess,  in  agre 
measure ,  the  disposal  of  his  own  time,  and  thus  acquired  habiti 
wliich  rendered  the  rules  of  military  discipline  as  anpleasfng  I 
him  In  this  as  they  were  in  some  other  respects.  An  idea  that! 
his  own  case  they  would  not  be  enforced  in  a  very  rigid  manee 
had  also  obtained  full  possession  of  his  mind ,  and  had  hither 
been  sanctioned  by  the  indulgent  conduct  of  his  lieuienaD 
colonel.  Neither  had  any  thing  occurred ,  to  his  knowledge ,  tb 
should  have  induced  his  commanding  officer,  without  any  oth 
warning  than  the  hints  we  have  noticed  at  the  end  of  the  fourteen' 
chapter,  so  suddenly  to  assume  a  harsh ,  and ,  as  Edward  deeiii< 
it ,  so  insolent  a  tone  of  dictatorial  authority.  Connecting  it  wi 
the  letters  he  had  just  received  from  his  family ,  he  could  not  h 
suppose,  that  it  was  designed  to  make  him  feel,  in  his  prese 
situation ,  the  same  pressure  of  authority  which  had  been  exe 
cised  in  his  father's  case,  and  that  the  whole  was  a  coneerti 
scheme  to  depress  and  degrade  every  member  of  the  Waverf> 
family. 

Without  a  pause,  therefore,  Edward  wrote  a  few  cold  lini 
thanking  his  lieutenant-colonel  for  past  civilities ,  andexpressii 
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regret  tbat  he  should  have  ebosen  to  efface  the  rememhrattce  of 
them,  by  assaming  a  different  tooe  towards  him.  The  strain  df 
his  letter ,  as  well  as  what  he  (Edward)  conceived  to  be  his  dnty, 
ID  the  present  crisis,  called  upon  him  to  lay  down  his  commission ; 
and  he  therefore  enclosed  the  formal  resignation  of  a  sitnatton, 
which  subjected  him  to  so  unpleasant  a  correspondence,  and  re- 
quested Colonel  Gardiner  would  have  the  goodness  to  forward  it  to 
the  proper  authorities. 

Having  Bnished  this  magnanimous  epistle ,  he  felt  somewhat 
uncertain  concerning^  the  terms  in  which  l^ resignation  ought  to 
be  expressed,  upon  which  subject  he  resomd  to  consult  Fergus 
Mac-Ivor.  It  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that  the  bold  and 
prompt  habits  of  thinking,  acting,  and  speaking,  which  distin- 
guished this  young  Chieftain,  had  given  him  a  considerable  ascen- 
dency ever  the  mind  of  Waverley.  Endowed  with  at  least  equal 
powers  of  understanding,  and  with  much  finer  genius,  Edward 
yet  stooped  to  the  bold  and  decisive  activity  of  an  intellect  which 
was  sharpened  by  the  habit  of  acting  on  a  preconceived  and  regular 
system ,  as  well  as  by  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world. 

When  Edward  found  his  friend ,  the  latter  had  still  in  his  hand 
the  newspaper  which  he  had  perused,  and  advanced  to  meet  him 
with  the  embarrassment  of  onewhohas  unpleasing  newstocommu- 
nicate.  *'Do  yo^  letters.  Captain  Waverley,  confirm  the  un- 
pleasing information  which  I  find  in  this  paper?" 

He  put  the  paper  into  his  hand,  where  his  father's  disgrace  was 
registered  in  the  most  bitter  terms,  transferred  probably  iVom 
some  London  Journal.  At  the  end  of  the  paragraph  was  this 
remarkable  innuendo : 

'*We  understand  that  *this  same  Richard  who  hath  done  all 
this,'  is  not  the  only  example  of  the  fTavering  Honour  of 
W-v-r-ley  H-iwr,    See  the  Gazette  of  this  day." 

With  hurried  and  feverish  apprehension  our  hero  turned  to  the 
place  referred  to,  and  found  therein  recorded,  ^* Edward  Waver- 
ley «  captain  in  —  regiment  dragoons ,  superseded  for  absence 
wllhoat  leave;"  and  in  the  list  of  military  promotions,  referring 
to  the  same  regiment,  he  discovered  this  farther  article ,  ** Lieut. 
Jvliiis  Butler f  tobecaptaio,  vt'ce  Edward  Waverley  s^^^t^^d.^^" 
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Our  hero's  bosom  glowed  with  the  resentment  which  unde- 
served and  apparently  premeditated  insult  was  calculated  to  eidU 
in  the  bosom  of  one  who  had  aspired  after  honour,  and  was  thus 
wantonly  held  up  to  public  scorn  and  disgrace.  Upon  comparing 
the  date  of  his  colonel's  letter  with  that  of  the  article  in  the  Gazette, 
he  perceived  that  his  threat  of  making  a  report  upon  his  absence 
had  been  literally  fulfilled,  and  without  inquiry,  as  it  seemed, 
whether  Edward  had  either  received  his  summons,  or  was  dis- 
posed to  comply  with  it.  The  whole,  therefore,  appeared  a  fomed 
plan  to  degrade  him  bi  the  eyes  of  the  public;  and  the  idea  of  its 
having  succeeded  fillff  him  with  such  bitter  emotions ,  that,  after 
various  attempts  to  conceal  them ,  he  at  length  threw  himself  into 
Mac-Ivor's  arms,  and  gave  vent  to  tears  of  shame  and  indignation. 

It  was  none  of  this  Chieftain's  faults  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
wrongs  of  his  friends;  and  for  Edward,  independent  of  certain 
plans  with  which  he  was  connected,  he  felt  a  deep  and  sincere  inter- 
est. The  proceeding  appeared  as  extraordinary  to  him  as  it  hid 
done  to  Edward.  He  indeed  knew  of  more  motives  than  Waverley 
was  privy  to  for  the  peremptory  order  that  he  should  join  his  regi- 
ment. But  that,  without  farther  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
of  a  necessary  delay,  the  commanding  officer,  in  contradiction  to 
his  known  and  established  character,  should  have  proceeded  in  so 
harsh  and  unusual  a  manner,  was  a  mystery  which  he  could  not 
penetrate.  He  soothed  our  hero,  however,  to  the  best  of  his 
power,  and  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  on  revenge  for  bis  insulted 
honour. 

Edward  eagerly  grasped  at  the  idea.  **  Will  you  carry  a  messtge 
for  me  to  Colonel  Gardiner,  my  dear  Fergus,  and  oblige  me  for 
ever?" 

Fergus  paused ;  '*It  is  an  act  of  friendship  which  you  should 
command,  could  it  be  useful,  or  lead  to  the  righting  your  honoar; 
but  in  the  present  case ,  I  doubt  if  your  commanding  officer  would 
give  you  the  meeting  on  account  of  his  having  taken  measures, 
which,  however  harsh  and  exasperating,  were  still  within  the  strict 
bounds  of  his  duty.  Besides,  Gardiner  is  a  precise  Huguenoti 
and  has  adopted  certain  ideas  about  the  sinfulness  of  such  rencon- 
tre?,  from  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  him  depart,  ei^ 
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his  courage  is  beyond  all  suspicion.  And  besides ,  I — T, 
le  truth  —r  I  dare  not  at  this  moment,  for  some  very  weighty 
,  :go  neai^any  of  the  military  quarters  or  garrisons  belong- 
ii$  gOYcrbment." 

i^  am  li"  said  Waverley,  '*to  sit  down  quiet  and  con- 
iijider  thfe  injury  I  have  received?" 
i^t  will^i  never  advise  my  friend,"  replied  Mac-Ivor.  'VBut 
have  vengeance  to  fall  on  the  head,  not  on  the  hand;  on 
nnical  and  oppressive  government  which  designed  and  di- 
hesc  premeditated  and  reiterated  insults ,  not  on  the  tools 
I  which  they  employed  in  the  execution  of  the  injuries  they 
t  you." 

1  the  government ! "  said  Waverley. 
!S ,"  replied  the  impetuous  Highlander ,  "  on  the  usurping 
)f  Hanover,  whom  your  grandfather  would  no  more  have 
ihan  he  would  have  taken  wages  of  red-hot  gold  from  the 
nd  of  hell!" 

It  since  the  time  of  my  grandfather  two  generations  of  this 
have  possessed  the  throne,"  said  Edward ,  coolly, 
ue,"  replied  the  Chieftain;  **  and  because  we  have  passively 
lem  so  long  the  means  of  showing  their  native  character 
use  both  you  and  I  myself  have  lived  in  quiet  submission, 
en  truckled  to  the  times  so  far  as  to  accept  commissions 
hem ,  and  thus  have  given  them  an  opportunity  of  disgra- 
publicly  by  resuming  them,  —  are  we  not  on  that  account 
t  injuries  which  our  fathers  only  apprehended ,  but  which 
e  actually  sustained?  Or  is  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate 
family  become  less  just,  because  their  title  has  devolved 
Q  heir  who  is  innocent  of  the  charges  of  misgovernment 
t  against  his  father?  —  Do  you  remember  the  lines  of  your 
,e  poet?  — 

Had  Richard  nnconstrainM  resigned  the  throne, 
A  king  can  give  no  more  than  is  his  own; 
The  title  stood  entail'd  had  RichjBird  had  a  son. 

s,  my  dear  Waverley ,  I  can  quote  poetry  as  well  as  Flora 
I.  But  come,  clear  your  moody  brow,  and  trust  to  me  to 
»u  an  honourable  road  to  a  speedy  and  glorious  re\«ti%^«  VkN. 
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OS  seek  Flora,  who  perhaps  has  more  news  to  tell  us  of  whitki 
occurred  during  our  absence.  She  will  rejoice  to  hear  Ihit  f« 
are  relieved  of  your  servitude.  But  first  add  a  postscript  to  jwr 
letter,  marking  the  time  when  you  received  this  calvinistieai Gok- 
nel's  first  summons ,  and  eiprcss  your  regret  that  the  hastiaeasif 
his  proceedings  prevented  your  anticipating  them  by  sending  yw 
resignation.    Then  let  him  blush  for  his  injustice." 

The  letter  was  sealed  accordingly,  covering  a  fomnal  resigiialiii 
of  the  commission,  and  Mac-Ivor  despatched  it  with  Mme  Icttoi 
of  his  own  by  a  special  messenger,  with  charge  to  put  them  iito 
the  nearest  post-office  in  the  Lowlands. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

An  Eclaircissement. 

The  hint  which  the  Chieftain  had  thrown  out  respecting  Flan 
was  not  unpremeditated.    He  had  observed  with  great  SatisfaciiM 
the  growing  attachment  of  Waverley  to  his  sister,  nor  did  be  see 
any  bar  to  their  union ,  excepting  the  situation  which  Waverlsf^i 
father  held  in  the  ministry,  and  Edward's  own  commissioo  iotlie 
army  of  George  II.    These  obstacles  were  nowren]^oved,  aedia 
a  manner  which  apparently  paved  the  way  for  the  son's  becoiniog 
reconciled  to  another  allegiance.  In  every  other  respect  the  maUk 
would  be  most  eligible.    The  safety,  happiness,  and  hooooraUi 
provision  of  his  sister,  whom  he  dearly  loved ,  appeared  to  beea- 
sured  by  the  proposed  union ;  and  his  heart  swelled  when  he  cmh 
sidcred  how  his  own  interest  would  be  exalted  in  the  eyes  of  tke 
ex-monarch  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his  service,  by  an  alliaace 
with  one  of  those  ancient,  powerful,  and  wealthy  English  familief 
of  the  steady  cavalier  faith,  to  awaken  whose  decayed  attachmsat 
to  the  Stewart  family  was  now  a  matter  of  such  vital  importaoeela 
the  Stewart  cause.  Nor  could  Fergus  perceive  any  obstacle  to  saeh 
a  scheme.    Waverley's  attachment  was  evident ;  and  as  his  person 
was  handsome ,  and  his  taste  apparently  coincided  with  her  own, 
he  anticipated  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  Flora.  Indeed,  between 
his  ideas  of  patriarchal  power,  and  those  which  he  had  acquired  in 
France  respecting  the  disposal  of  females  in  marriage,  anyoppo* 
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■itioB  from  bis  sister,  liear  assbewas  to  him,  would  have  been 
Uie  last  obstacle  on  wbich  be  woaid  have  calculated,  even  had  the 
anioD  been  less  eligible. 

Influenced  by  these  feelings,  the  Chief  now  led  Waverley  in 
quest  of  Hiss  Mac-lTor,  not  without  the  hope  that  the  present  agi- 
tation of  bis  guest's  spirits  might  give  him  courage  to  cutshort  what 
Fergus  termed  the  romance  of  the  courtship.  They  found  Flora 
with  ber  faithful  attendants,  Una  and  Cathleen,  busied  in  prepa- 
ring what  appeared  to  Waverley  to  be  white  bridal  favours.  Dis- 
guising as  well  as  he  could  the  agitation  of  his  mind,  Waverley 
asked  for  what  joyful  occasion  Miss  Mac-Ivor  made  such  ample 
preparation. 

**  It  is  for  Fergus's  bridal ,"  she  said ,  smiling. 

'*  Indeed ! "  saidEdward ;  *'  he  has  kept  his  secret  well.  I  hope 
he  will  allow  me  to  be  his  bride's-man." 

'* That  is  a  man's  office,  but  not  yours,  as  Beatrice  says ,"  re- 
torted Flora. 

**And  who  is  the  fair  lady,  may  I  be  permitted  to  ask,  Miss 
MM5-Ivor?'* 

**]>id  I  not  tell  you  long  since,  that  Fergus  wooed  no  bride  but 
Eanour  ?  "  answered  Flora . 

■ 

**Aiid  am  I  then  incapable  of  being  his  assistant  and  counsellor 
in  the  pursuit  of  honour?"  said  our  hero,  colouring  deeply.  *'Do 
Iruik  so  low  in  your  opinion?" 

**  Far  from  it ,  Captain  Waverley.  I  would  to  God  you  were  of 
wt  determination !  and  made  use  of  the  expression  which  dis- 
pleased you,  solely 

Because  you  are  not  of  our  quality , 
But  stand  against  us  as  an  enemy." 

I        *^That  time  is  past,  sister,"  said  Fergus ;  '*  and  you  may  wish 

Edward  Waverley  (no  longer  Captain)  joy  of  being  freed  from  the 

^very  to  an  usurper,  implied  in  that  sable  and  ill-omened 

emblem.*' 

"Yes,"  said  Waverley,  undoing  the  cockade  from  bis  hat,  "it 
^  pleased  the  king  who  bestowed  this  badge  upon  me,  to  resume 
iiin  a  manner  which  leaves  me  little  reason  to  regret  his  service." 

''Thank  God  for  that!"  cried  the  enthusiast;  *'aadQ  Uv&^ 
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they  may  be  blind  enough  to  treat  every  man  of  honour  who  sen 
them  with  the  same  indignity,  that  I  may  have  less  to  sigh  for  wt 
the  struggle  approaches! " 

''And  now ,  sister/'  said  the  Chieftain ;  *<  replace  his  eocb 
with  one  of  a  more  lively  colour.  I  think  it  was  the  fashion 
the  ladies  of  yore  to  arm  and  send  forth  their  knights  to  hi 
achievement." 

**Not/'  replied  the  lady,  <' till  the  knight  adventurer  had  i 
weighed  the  justice  and  the  danger  of  the  cause,  Fergus.  Mr.  ^ 
verley  is  just  now  .oo  much  agitated  by  feelings  of  recent  emoti< 
for  me  to  press  upon  him  a  resolution  of  consequence." 

Waverley  felt  half-alarmed  at  the  thought  of  adopting  the  had 
of  what  was  by  the  majority  of  the  kingdom  esteemed  rebellic 
yet  he  could  not  disguise  his  chagrin  at  the  coldness  with  whi 
Flora  parried  her  brothers  hint.  *'Miss  Mac-Ivor,  I  perceii 
thinks  the  knight  unworthy  of  her  encouragement  and  favom 
said  he ,  somewhat  bitterly. 

'*Not  so,  Mr.  Waverley,"  she  replied  with  great  sweetoet 
**Why  should  I  refuse  my  brother's  valued  friend  a  boon  whid 
am  distributing  to  his  whole  clan?  Most  willingly  would  I  iali 
every  man  of  honour  in  the  cause  to  which  my  brother  has  devot 
himself.  But  Fergus  has  taken  his  measures  with  his  eyes  ope 
His  life  has  been  devoted  to  this  cause  from  his  cradle ;  with  hi 
its  call  is  sacred ,  were  it  even  a  summons  to  the  tomb.  Bat  h( 
can  I  wish  you ,  Mr.  Waverley ,  so  new  to  the  world ,  so  far  fro 
every  friend  who  might  advise  and  ought  to  influence  you,  —  ii 
moment,  too,  of  sudden  pique  and  indignation,  —  how  can  I  wi 
you  to  plunge  yourself  at  once  into  so  desperate  an  enterprise?" 
Fergus,  who  did  not  understand  these  delicacies,  strode  throoj 
the  apartment  biting  his  lip ,  and  then ,  with  a  constrained  smil 
said,  **WeIl,  sister,  I  leave  you  to  act  your  new  character 
mediator  between  the  Elector  of  Hanover  and  the  subjects  of  ;o 
lawful  sovereign  and  benefactor ,"  and  left  the  room. 

There  was  a  painful  pause,  which  was  at  length  broken  by  Hi 
Mac-Ivor.  *' My  brother  is  unjust,"  she  said,  *' because  be  ci 
bear  no  interruption  that  seems  to  thwart  his  loyal  zeal." 

*^  And  do  you  i\pt  share  his  ardour?"  asked  Waverley. 
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<<Do  I  not?"  answered  Flora  —  *^God  knows  mine  exceeds 
lis ,  if  that  be  possible.  But  I  am  not ,  like  him ,  rapt  by  the 
bnstle  of  military  preparation ,  and  the  infinite  detail  necessary  to 
the  present  undertaking ,  beyond  consideration  of  the  grand  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  truth,  on  which  our  enterprise  is  grounded ; 
ind  these,  I  am  certain,  can  only  be  furthered  by  measures  in 
fliemselves  true  and  just.  To  operate  upon  your  present  feelings, 
my  dear  Mr.  Waverley ,  to  induce  you  to  an  irretrievable  step ,  of 
ivhich  you  have  not  considered  either  the  justice  or  the  danger,  is, 
in  my  poor  judgment,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other." 

**  Incomparable  Flora ! "  said  Edward,  taking  her  hand,  **  how 
mach  do  I  need  such  a  monitor!" 

**A  better  one  by  far,"  said  Flora,  gently  withdrawing  her 
hod ,  '*  Mr.  Waverley  will  always  find  in  his  own  bosom,  vi^hen  he 
Will  give  its  small  still  voice  leisure  to  be  heard.'' 

^*  No ,  Miss  Mac-Ivor,  I  dare  not  hope  it ;  a  thousand  circum- 
stances of  fatal  self-indulgence  have  made  me  the  creature  rather 
of  imagination  than  reason.  Durst  I  but  hope  —  could  I  but  think 
-^  that  you  would  deign  to  be  to  me  that  affectionate ,  that  con- 
descending friend,  who  would  strengthen  me  to  redeem  my  errors, 
myfuturelife"  — 

'*Hush,  my  dear  Sir!  now  you  carry  your  joy  at  escaping  the 
liands  of  a  Jacobite  recruiting  ofiScer  to  an  unparalleled  excess  of 
gratitude." 

*'Nay,  dear  Flora,  trifle  with  me  no  longer ;  you  cannot  mistake 
the  meaning  of  those  feelings  which  I  have  almost  involuntarily 
expressed;  and  since  I  have  broken  the  barrier  of  silence,  let  me 
profit  by  my  audacity  —  Or  may  I,  with  your  permission,  mention 
to  your  brother"  — 

"Not  for  the  world ,  Mr.  Waverley ! " 

"What  am  I  to  understand?"  said  Edward.  "Is  there  any 
fatal  bar  —  has  any  prepossession"  — 

"None,  Sir,"  answered  Flora.  "I  owe  it  to  myself  to  say, 
that  I  never  yet  saw  the  person ,  on  whom  I  thought  with  reference 
^  the  present  subject." 

"The  shortness  of  our  acquaintance ,  perhaps  —  If  Miss  Mac« 
Itot  will  deign  to  give  me  time  "  — 
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*<I  have  not  even  that  excnse.  Captain  Wayerley's  charM 
is  so  open  —  is,  in  short,  of  that  nature ,  that  It  cannot  bei 
constraed ,  either  in  its  strength  or  its  veakness." 

*<  And  for  that  weakness  you  despise  me?  "  said  Edward. 

**  Forgive  me ,  Mr.  Waverley  —  and  remember  it  is  but  ift 
this  half  hoar  that  there  existed  between  as  a  barrier  of  a  oatvi 
me  insurmountable,  since  I  never  could  think  of  an  officnia 
service  of  the  house  of  Hanover  in  any  other  light  than  as  aca 
acquaintance.  Permit  me  then  to  arrange,  my  ideas  upon  soi 
expected  a  topic,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  I  will  be  ready  tog 
you  such  reasons  for  the  resolution  I  shall  express ,  as  may 
satisfactory  at  least,  if  not  pleasing  to  you."  So  saying,  fl 
withdrew,  leaving  Waverley  to  meditate  upon  the  manner  hi  wh 
she  had  received  his  addresses. 

Ere  he  could  make  up  his  mind  whether  to  believe  his  suit  I 
been  acceptable  or  no,  Fergus  re-entered  the  apartment.  **W1 
a  la  mort,  Waverley?"  he  cried.  *'Come  down  with  me  ta 
court ,  and  you  shall  see  a  sight  worth  all  the  tirades  of  your 
roances.  An  hundred  firelocks,  my  friend,  and  as  many  broi 
swords,  just  arrived  from  good  friends ;  and  two  or  three  himdi 
stout  fellows  almost  fighting  which  shall  first  possess  them.  —  1 
let  me  look  at  you  closer.  —  Why,  a  true  Highlander  wonMi 
you  had  been  blighted  by  an  evil  eye.  —  Or  can  it  be  this  siUyi 
that  has  thus  blanked  your  spirit?  —  Never  mind  her,  d 
Edward ;  the  wisestof  her  sex  are  fools  in  what  regards  the  busin 
of  life." 

"Indeed,  my  good  friend,"  answered  Waverley,  "allthi 
can  charge  against  your  sister  is,^  that  she  is  too  sensible, 
reasonable." 

<'  If  that  be  all ,  I  ensure  you  for  a  louis-d'or  against  the  m( 
lasting  four -and -twenty  hours.  No  woman  was  ever  steal 
sensible  for  that  period ;  and  I  will  engage,  if  that  will  please  y 
Flora  shall  be  as  unreasonable  to-morrow  as  any  of  her  sex.  1 
must  learn ,  my  dear  Edward ,  to  consider  women  en  nunufi 
iaire,"  So  saying,  he  seized  Waverley 's  arm,  anti  dragged  1 
off  to  review  his  military  preparations. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Upon  the  same  Subject. 

Fbrgos  Mac-Iyok  had  too  mach  tact  and  delicacy  to  renew 
)  subject  which  he  had  interrupted.  His  head  was,  or  appeared 
be,  so  full  of  guns,  broadswords,  bonnets,  canteens,  and 
tan  hose,  that  Waverley  could  not  for  some  time  draw  his 
ention  to  any  other  topic. 

**  Are  you  to  take  the  field  so  soon,  Fergus,"  be  asked,  '^that 
u  are  making  all  these  martial  preparations?'' 

**  When  we  have  settled  that  you  go  with  me,  yon  shall  know 
;  but  otherwise ,  the  knowledge  might  rath6r-be  prejudicial  to 

0." 

*'But  are  you  serious  in  your  purpose.  With  such  inferior 
rees,  to  rise  against  an  established  government?  It  is  mere 
5nzy." 

**Lais»ez  /aire  a  Don  Antcine  —  I  shall  take  good  care  of 
fself.  We  shall  at  least  use  the  compliment  of  Gonan,  who  never 
t  a  stroke  but  he  gave  one.  I  would  not ,  however,"  continued 
B  Chieftain,  **have  you  think  me  mad  enough  to  stir  till  a 
^curable  opportunity :  I  will  not  slip  my  dog  before  the  game 's 
)ot.  But,  once  more,  will  you  join  with  us,  and  yon  shall 
owall?" 

**How  can  I?"  said  Waverley;  *^I,  who  have  so  lately  held 
It  commission  which  is  now  posting  back  to  those  ^at  gave  it? 
f  accepting  it  implied  a  promise  of  fidelity,  and  an  acknow^ 
igment  of  the  legality  of  the  government." 

''A  rash  promise,"  Answered  Fergus,  'Ms  not  a  steel  handcuff; 
may  be  shaken  off,  especially  when  it  was  given  under  deception, 
d  has  been  repaid  by  insult.  But  if  you  cannot  immediately 
ike  op  your  mind  to  a  glorious  revenge ,  go  to  England ,  and  ere 
D  cross  the  Tweed ,  you  will  hear  tidings  that  will  make  the 
rid  ring;  and  if  Sir  Everard  be  the  gallant  old  cavalier  I  have 
urd  him  described  by  some  of  our  honest  gentlemen  of  the  year 
B  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifteen ,  he  will  find  you  a  better 
rse-troop  and  a  better  cause  than  you  have  lost." 
*^Bat  your  sister,  Fergus?" 
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<<Oat,  hyperbolical  fiend!"  replied  the  Chief,  langhi 
vexest  thou  this  man !  —  Speak'st  thou  of  nothing  but  of 

**Nay,  be  serious,  my  dear  friend ,"  saldWaverie; 
that  the  happiness  of  my  future  life  must  depend  upon  t 
ivhich  Miss  Mac-Ivor  shall  make  to  what  I  yentured  to  t 
morning." 

**And  is  this  your  very  sober  earnest,"  said  Ferj 
gravely ,  "  or  are  we  in  the  land  of  romance  and  fiction? 

**  My  earnest,  undoubtedly.  How  could  you  suppose 
on  such  a  subject?" 

**Then,  in  very  sober  earnest,"  answered  his  frien 
very  glad  to  hear  it;  and  so  highly  do  I  think  of  Flora,  tl 
the  only  man  in  England  for  whom  I  would  say  so  muc] 
before  you  shake  my  hand  so  warmly,  there  is  more  1 
sidered.  —  Your  own  family  —  will  they  approve  your  c 
yourself  with  the  sister  of  a  high-born  Highland  beggar? 

*'  My  uncle's  situation,"  said  Waverley,  ^*  his  general 
and  his  uniform  indulgence,  entitle  me  to  say,  that 
personal  qualities  are  all  he  would  look  to  in  such  a  c 
And  where  can  I  find  both  united  in  such  excellence  8 
sister?" 

**0  nowhere)  —  cela  va  sans  dire,**  replied  Ferg 
smile.  *  *  But  your  father  will  expect  a  father's  prerogati> 
consulted." 

**  Surely;  but  his  late  breach  with  the  ruling  power 
all  apprehension  of  objection  on  his  part ,  especially  as 
vinced  that  my  uncle  will  be  warm  in  my  cause." 

** Religion  perhaps,"  said  Fergus,  **may  make 
though  we  are  not  bigotted  Catholics." 

,  *  *  My  grandmother  was  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  h 
was  never  objected  to  by  my  family.  —  Do  not  think  of  fn 
dear  Fergus ;  let  me  rather  have  your  influence  where 
more  necessary  to  remove  obstacles  —  I  mean  with  y 
sis^r." 

*  *  My  lovely  sister ,"  replied  Fergus ,  *  *  like  her  lovin 
is  very  apt  to  have  a  pretty  decisive  will  of  her  own ,  by 
this  case ,  you  must  be  ruled ;  but  ypu  shall  not  want  m; 
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lor  my  counsel.  And ,  in  the  first  place ,  I  will  give  you  one  hint 
—  Loyalty  is  her  ruling  passion ;  and  since  she  could  spell  an 
Snglish  book ,  she  has  been  in  lore  with  the  memory  of  the  gallant 
i^ptain  Wogan ,  who  renounced  the  service  of  the  usurper  Crom- 
irell  to  join  the  standard  of  Charles  II. ,  marched  a  handful  of 
caTalry  from  London  to  the  Highlands  to  join  Middleton ,  then  in 
arms  for  the  king,  and  at  leogth  died  gloriously  in  the  royal  cause. 
^k  her  to  show  you  some  verses  she  made  on  his  history  and  fate ; 
they  have  been  much  admired,  I  assure  you.  The  next  point  is  — 
1  think  I  saw  Flora  go  up  towards  the  waterfall  a  short  time  since 
«—  follow,  man,  follow !  don't  allow  the  garrison  time  to  strengthen 
it8  purposes  of  resistance  —  Alerte  a  la  muraillel  Seek  Flora  out, 
nd  learn  her  decision  as  soon  as  you  can ,  and  Cupid  go  with  you, 
WhUe  I  go  to  look  over  belts  and  cartouch-boies." 

Waverley  ascended  the  glen  with  an  anxious  and  throbbing 
beart.  Love,  with  all  its  romantic  train  of  hopes,  fears ^  and 
Wishes,  was  mingled  with  other  feelings  of  a  nature  less  easily 
defined!  He  could  not  but  remember  how  much  this  morning 
bad  changed  his  fate ,  and  into  what  a  complication  of  perplexity 
it  was  likely  to  plunge  him.  Sun-rise  had  seen  him  possessed  of 
an  esteemed  rank  in  the  honourable  profession  of  arms ,  his  father 
to  all  appearance  rapidly  rising  in  the  favour  of  his  sovereign ;  — 
all  this  had  passed  away  like  a  dream  —  he  himself  was  dis- 
bonoured,  his  father  disgraced ,  and  he  had  become  involuntarily 
Uie  confident  at  least,  if  not  the  accomplice^  of  plans,  dark,  deep, 
and  dangerous,  which  must  infer  either  the  subversion  of  the 
Sovemment  he  had  so  lately  served ,  or  the  destruction  of  all  who 
bad  participated  in  them.  Should  Flora  even  listen  to  his  suit 
Clfoiirably ,  what  prospect  was  there  of  its  being  brought  to  a 
bappy  termination,  amid  the  tumult  of  an  impending  insurrection? 
•Or  how  could  he  make  the  selfish  request  that  she  should  leave 
Fergus,  to  whom  she  was  so  much  attached,  and,  retiriogwith  him 
toEn^and,  wait,  as  a  distant  spectator,  the  success  of  her  brother's 
Undertaking ,  or  the  ruin  of  all  his  hopes  and  fortunes  ?  —  Or ,  on 
the  other  hand ,  to  engage  himself,  with  no  other  aid  than  his 
'Single  arm,  in  the  dangerous  and  precipitate  counsels  of  the 
Chifiltaio,  —  to  be  whirled  along  by  him ,  the  ,\^asUSi«t  ^1  ^>b^& 
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desperate  and  impetnons  motions,  renonndng  almost  the  power  of 
judging,  or  deciding  upon  the  rectitude  or  prudence  of  hisactlMi, 
—  this  was  no  pleasing  prospect  for  the  secret  pride  of  WavoltJ 
to  stoop  to.  And  yet  what  oUier  conclusion  remained ,  saiiog  Iki 
rejection  of  his  addresses  by  Flora ,  an  altematiye  not  to  te 
thought  of  in  the  present  high-wrought  state  of  his  feelings,  fHki 
any  thing  short  of  mental  iigony.  Pondering  the  doubtful  aai 
dangerous  prospect  before  him,  he  at  length  arrived  neartte 
cascade ,  where ,  as  Fergus  had  augured ,  he  found  Flora  seated 

She  was  quite  alone,  and  as  soon  as  she  observed  his  appcoackf 
she  rose ,  and  came  to  meet  him.  Edward  attempted  to  Hf 
something  within  the  verge  of  ordinary  compliment  and  convff- 
sation,  but  found  himself  unequal  to  the  task.  Flora  seemed li 
first  equally  embarrassed,  but  recovered  herself  more  speedttf* 
and  (an  unfavourable  augury  for  Waverley's  suit)  was  the  fint 
to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  their  last  interview.  *'It  is  tooin- 
portant,  in  every  point  of  view,  Hr.  Waverley,  to  permit  flMte 
leave  you  in  doubt  on  my  sentiments." 

'*  Do  not  speak  them  speedily,"  said  Waverley ,  much  agitated, 
*' unless  they  are  such  as  I  fear,  from  your  manner,  Imnstnol 
dare  to  anticipate.  Let  time  —  let  my  future  conduct  —  let  yon 
brother's  influence*'  -^ 

"Forgive  me,  Mr.  Waverley,"  said  Flora,  her  complexion  i 
little  heightened,  but  her  voice  firm  and  composed.  "I  shonU 
incur  my  own  heavy  censure ,  did  I  delay  expressing  my  sineeri 
conviction  that  I  can  never  regard  you  otherwise  than  as  a  valued 
friend.  I  should  do  you  the  highest  injustice  did  I  conceal  a] 
sentiments  for  a  moment  —  I  see  I  distress  you ,  and  I  grieve  fin 
it,  but  better  now  than  later;  and  O,  better  a  thousand  times 
Mr.  Waverley,  that  you  should  feel  a  present  momentary  disap- 
pointment, than  the  long  and  heart-sipkening  griefs  which  lAten^ 
a  rash  and  ill-assorted  marriage ! " 

**Good  God ! "  exclaimed  Waverley,  **why  should  you  antidpaft 

such  consequences  from  a  union,  where  birth  is  equal,  wkere 

fortune  is  favourable,  where,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so ,  the  tastet 

Are  similar,  where  you  allege  no  preference  for  another,  where 

j^oa  even  express  a  favourable  o\^\m,oiiQl\&m^hQm  you  r^^^" 
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(Vaverley,  I  have  that  favourable  opinion,"  answered 
Qd  so  strongly,  that  though  I  would  rather  have  been 
le  grounds  of  my  resolution ,  you  shall  command  them, 
t  such  a  mark  of  my  esteem  and  conGdence/' 
down  upon  a  fragment  of  rock ,  and  Waverley,  placing 
ir  her,  anxiously  pressed  for  the  explanation  she  offered, 
}  hardly  "  she  said ,  '*  tell  you  the  situation  of  my  feel- 
are  so  different  from  those  usually  ascribed  to  young 
my  period  of  life ;  and  I  dare  hardly  touch  upon  wh^t 
e  to  be  the  nature  of  yours ,  lest  I  should  give  offence 
ould  willingly  administer  consolation.  For  myself, 
nfancy  till  this  day ,  I  have  had  but  one  wish  —  the 
of  my  royal  benefactors  to  their  rightful  throne.  It 
Die  to  express  to  you  the  devotion  of  my  feelings  to  this 
ect;  and  I  will  frankly  confess,  that  it  has.so  occupied 
s  to  exclude  every  thought  respecting  what  is  called  my 
ment  in  life.  Let  me  but  live  to  see  the  day  of  that 
)ration ,  and  a  Highland  cottage ,  a  French  convent,  or 
palace ,  will  be  alike  indifferent  to  me." 
dearest  Flora,  how  is  your  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the 
ly  inconsistent  with  my  happiness?" 
ise  you  seek,  or  ought  to  seek,  in  the  object  of  your 
,  a  heart  whose  principal  delight  should  be  in  aug- 
ur domestic  felicity,  and  returning  your  affection ,  even 
ht  of  romance.  To  a  man  of  less  keen  sensibility ,  and 
iastic  tenderness  of  disposition.  Flora  Mac-Ivor  might 
It,  if  not  happiness;  for,  were  the  irrevocable  words 
ever  would  she  be  deficient  in  the  duties  which  she 

why,  —  why.  Miss  Mac-Ivor,  should  you  think  yourself 
lable  treasure  to  one  who  is  less  capable  of  loving,  of 
ou,  than  to  me?" 

ly  because  the  tone  of  our  affections  would  be  more  in 
i  because  his  more  blunted  sensibility  would  not  require 
of  enthusiasm  which  I  have  not  to  bestow.  But  you, 
ley,  would  for  ever  refer  to  the  idea  of  domestic  hap- 
ch  your  imagination  is  capable  of  painting  ^  «SLd.^Vi«^f• 
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ever  fell  short  of  that  ideal  representation  would  he  constraediali 
coolness  and  indifference,  while  you  might  cousider  the  entW 
siasm  with  which  I  regarded  the  success  of  the  royal  family,  i 
defrauding  your  affection  of  its  due  return." 

**  In  other  words ,  Miss  Mac-Ivor,  you  cannot  loye  me?"  sd 
her  suitor  dejectedly. 

**  I  could  esteem  you ,  Mr.  Waverley,  as  much ,  perhaps  mm 
than  any  man  I  have  ever  seen ;  but  I  cannot  love  you  as  you  gh^ 
to  be  loved.  Oh !  do  not,  for  your  own  sake,  desire  so  hazardoi 
an  experiment!  The  woman  whom  you  marry,  ought  to  hcf 
affections  and  opinions  moulded  upon  yours.  Her  studies  ongl 
to  be  your  studies;  her  wishes,  her  feelings,  her  hopes,  k( 
fears,  should  all  mingle  with  yours.  She  should  enhance  yei 
pleasures ,  share  your  sorrows ,  and  cheer  your  melancholy.** 

*'And  why  will  not  you.  Miss  Mac-Ivor,  who  can  sO  vd 
describe  a  happy  union,  why  will  not  you  be  yourself  the  persa 
you  describe?" 

**Is  it  possible  you  do  not  yet  comprehend  me?"  answera 
Flora.  *^  Have  I  not  told  you ,  that  every  keener  sensation  of  d; 
mind  is  bent  exclusively  towards  an  event,  upon  which,  indeed 
I  have  no  power  but  those  of  my  earnest  prayers?" 

**  And  might  not  the  granting  the  suit  I  solicit,"  said  WiTei 
ley,  too  earnest  on  his  purpose  to  consider  what  he  wasaboutt 
say,  '^ even  advance  the  interest  to  which  you  have  devoted yosi 
self?  My  family  is  wealthy  and  powerful ,  inclined  in  principk 
to  the  Stewart  race ,  and  should  a  favourable  opportunity"  — 

*' A  favourable  opportunity !"  said  Flora,  somewhat  scoroliili! 
—  ** Inclined  in  principles!  —  Can  such  lukewarm  adherence t 
honourable  to  yourselves ,  or  gratifying  to  your  lawful  sovereign 
Think ,  from  my  present  feelings ,  what  I  should  suffer  when 
held  the  place  of  member  in  a  family,  where  the  rights  whieh 
hold  most  sacred  are  subjected  to  cold  discussion,  and  only  deemf 
worthy  of  support  when  they  shall  appear  on  the  point  of  triuinpl 
ing  without  it ! " 

*  *  Your  doubts ,"  quickly  replied  Waverley ,  *  *  are  unjust  as  i 
as  concerns  myself.    The  cause  that  I  shal)  assert ,  I  dare  suppi 
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brongh  every  danger ,  as  undauntedly  as  the  boldest  who  draws 
word  io  its  behalf." 

*«  Of  that/'  answered  Flora,  <*I  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment. 
lat  consult  your  own  good  sense  and  reason  rather  than  a  pre- 
lossession  hastily  adopted,  probably  only  because  you  have  met  a 
^oungwoman  possessed  of  the  usual  accomplishments,  in  a  seqaes* 
ered  and  romantic  situation.  Let  your  part  in  this  great  and 
>erilous  drama  rest  upon  conviction ,  and  not  on  a  hurried ,  and 
probably  a  temporary  feeling." 

Waverley  attempted  to  reply ,  but  his  words  failed  him.  Every 
icntiment  that  Flora  had  uttered  vindicated  the  strength  of  his 
attachment;  for  even  her  loyalty,  although  wildly  enthusiastic, 
iras  generous  and  noble ,  and  disdained  to  avail  itself  of  any  indi- 
rect means  of  supporting  the  cause  to  which  she  was  devoted. 

After  walking  a  little  way  in  silence  down  the  path ,  FJora  thus 
resumed  the  conversation.  —  *'  One  word  more,  Mr.  Waverley,  ere 
we  bid  farewell  to  this  topic  for  ever;  and  forgive  my  boldness  if 
that  word  have  the  air  of  advice.    My  brother  Fergus  is  anxious 
tiiat  yon  should  join  him  in  his  present  enterprise.    But  do  not 
eonsent  to  this ;  you  could  not ,  by  your  single  exertions ,  further 
his  success,  and  you  would  inevitably  share  his  fall ,  if  it  be  God's 
pleasure  that  fall  he  must.     Your  character  would  also  suffer 
irretrievably.    Let  me  beg  you  will  return  to  your  own  country; 
and,  having  publicly  freed  yourself  from  every  tie  to  the  usurping 
government,  I  trust  you  will  see  cause,  and  Gnd  opportunity,  to 
serve  your  injured  sovereign  with  effect,  and  stand  forth,  as  your 
loyal  ancestors,  at  the  head  of  your  natural  followers  and  adhe- 
rents, a  worthy  representative  of  the  house  of  Waverley." 

"And  should  I  be  so  happy  as  thus  to  distinguish  myself, 
night  I  not  hope  " — 

"Forgive  my  interruption,"  said  Flora.  **The  present  time 
<Mil|  is  ours ,  and  I  can  but  explain  to  you  with  candour  the  feel- 
iags  which  I  now  entertain ;  how  they  might  be  altered  by  a 
Mn  of  events  too  favourable  perhaps  to  be  hoped  for,  it  were  in 
'lincven  to  conjecture:  Only  be  assured,  Mr.  Waverley,  that, 
iftermy  brother's  honour  and  happiness,  there  is  none  which  I 
Adhnore  sincerely  pray  for  than  for  yours*** 
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With  these  words  she  parted  from  him,  for  they  n 
arrived  where  two  paths  separated.  Wayerley  reached  t 
amidst  a  medley  of  conflicting  passions.  He  aToided  an 
interview  with  Fergus,  as  he  did  not  find  himself  able  * 
encounter  his  raillery,  or  reply  to  his  solicitations.  1 
revelry  of  the  feast,  for  Mac-Ivor  kept  open  table  for  ] 
served  in  some  degree  to  stun  reflection.  When  their 
was  ended  y  he  began  to  consider  how  he  should  again  m 
Mac-Ivor  after  the  painful  and  interesting  explaoatioi 
morning.  But  Flora  did  not  appear;  Fergus,  whose  eye 
when  he  was  told  by  Cathleen  that  her  mistress  designed 
her  apartment  that  evening ,  went  himself  in  quest  of  1 
apparently  his  remonstrances  were  in  vain ,  for  he  retur 
a  heightened  complexion ,  and  manifest  symptoms  of  dis{ 
The  rest  of  the  evening  passed  on  without  any  allusion 
part  either  of  Fergus  or  Waverley ,  to  the  subject  which  ei 
the  reflections  of  the  latter,  and  perhaps  of  both. 

When  retired  to  his  own  apartment,  Edward  endeav 
sum  up  the  business  of  the  day.  That  the  repulse  he  had 
from  Flora y  would  be  persisted  in  for  the  present,  there 
doubt.  But  could  he  hope  for  uUimate  success  in  case 
stances  permitted  the  renewal  of  his  suit?  Would  the  end 
loyalty,  which  at  this  animating  moment  left  no  room  for 
passion ,  survive ,  at  least  in  its  engrossing  force ,  the  sv 
the  failure  of  the  present  political  machinations?  And  if  s 
he  hope  that  the  interest  which  she  had  acknowledgec 
possess  in  her  favour,  might  be  improved  into  a  warmei 
ment?  He  taxed  his  memory  to  recall  every  word  she  hi 
with  the  appropriate  looks  and  gestures  which  had  enforce 
and  ended  by  finding  himself  in  the  same  state  of  uncertai 
was  very  late  before  sleep  brought  relief  to  the  tumuli 
mind,  after  the  most  painful  and  agitating  day  which  he  1 
passed. 


n 

/  CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

A  Letter  from  Tully-Veolan. 

In  the  morning ,  when  Wayerley's  troubled  reflections  had  for 
some  time  given  way  to  repose ,  there  came  music  to  his  dreams, 
bat  not  the  yoice  of  Seima.  He  imagined  himself  transported 
back  to  Tuily-Yeolan ,  and  that  he  heard  Davie  Gellatley  singing 
in  the  court  those  matins  which  used  generally  to  be  the  first 
sounds  that  disturbed  his  repose  while  a  guest  of  the  Baron  of 
Bradwardine.  The  notes  which  suggested  this  vision  continued, 
and  waxed  louder ,  until  Edward  awoke  in  earnest.  The  illusion, 
however,  did  not  seem  entirely  dispelled.  The  apartment  was 
in  the  fortress  of  Ian  nan  Chaistel,  but  it  was  still  the  voice  of 
Davie  Gellatley  that  made  the  following  lines  resound  under  the 

window:  — 

My  heart  *8  in  the  Highlands ,  my  heart  is  not  here, 
My  heart  *s  in  the  Highlands  a-chasing  the  deer; 
A-chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe, 
My  heart 's  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go.* 

Curious  to  know  what  could  have  determined  Mr.  Gellatiey  on 

an  excursion  of  such  unwonted  extent,   Edward  began  to  dress 

himself  in  all  haste ,   during  which  operation  the  minstrelsy  of 

Davie  changed  its  tune  more  than  once :  — 

There's  nought  in  the  Highlands  but  syboes  and  leeks, 
And  lang-leggit  callants  gaun  wanting  the  breeks ; 
Wanting  the  breeks ,  and  without  hose  and  shoon. 
But  we  '11  a'  win  the  breeks  when  King  Jamie  comes  hame.** 

By  the  time  Waverley  was  dressed  and  had  issued  forth ,  David 
had  associated  himself  with  two  or  three  of  the  numerous  Highland 
loungers  who  always  graced  the  gates  of  the  castle  with  their  pre- 
sence, and  was  capering  and  dancing  full  merrily  in  the  doubles 
and  full  career  of  a  Scottish  foursome  reel ,  to  the  music  of  his 
own  whistling.  In  this  double  capacity  of  dancer  and  musician, 
he  continued ,  until  an  idle  piper ,  who  observed  his  zeal ,  obeyed 

*   These  lines  form  the  burden  of  an  old  song  to  which  Burns  wrote 
additional  verses. 

**   These  lines  are  also  ancient,  and  I  believe  to  the  tune  of 
We  '11  never  hae  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame; 
to  vhich  Bums  likewise  wrote  some  verses. 
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the  UDanimons  call  of  Seid  mas,  (t.  e.  blow  np ,)  and  reUered 
him  from  the  latter  part  of  his  trouble.  Young  and  old  dm 
mingled  in  the  dance  as  they  could  God  partners.  The  appearance 
of  Waverley  did  not  interrupt  David's  exercise ,  though  he  eoa- 
trlvcd,  by  grinning,  nodding,  and  throwing  one  or  two  indinatfooi 
of  the  body  into  the  graces  with  which  he  performed  the  HighliBd 
fling,  to  convey  to  our  hero  symptoms  of  recognition.  IVfl, 
while  busily  employed  in  setting,  whooping  all  the  while,  tirf 
snapping  his  fingers  over  his  head ,  he  of  a  sudden  prolonged  Uf 
side-step  until  it  brought  him  to  the  place  where  Edward  w 
standing,  and,  still  keeping  time  to  the  music  like  Harlequin  ii 
a  pantomime ,  he  thrust  a  letter  into  our  hero's  hand ,  and  con- 
tinued his  saltation  without  pause  or  intermission.  Edward,  wb* 
perceived  that  the  address  was  in  Rose's  hand-writing,  retiied  to 
peruse  it ,  leaving  the  faithful  bearer  to  continue  his  exercise  untfl 
the  piper  or  he  should  be  tired  out. 

The  contents  of  the  letter  greatly  surprised  him.  It  had 
originally  commenced  with ,  Dear  Sir ;  but  these  words  had  been 
carefully  erased,  and  the  monosyllable ,  iStr,  substituted  in  thek 
place.  The  rest  of  the  contents  shall  be  given  in  Rose's  cm 
language. 

**I  fear  I  am  using  an  improper  freedom  by  inf|uding  upon 
you ,  yet  I  cannot  trust  to  any  one  else  to  let  you  know  some  things 
which  have  happened  here,  with  which  it  seems  necessary  yon 
should  be  acquainted.  Forgive  me,  if  I  am  wrong  in  what  I  am 
doing;  for,  alas!  Mr.  Waverley,  I  have  no  better  advice  than 
that  of  my  own  feelings  —  my  dear  father  is  gone  from  this  place, 
and  when  he  can  return  to  my  assistance  and  protection ,  God 
alone  knows.  You  have  probably  heard ,  that  in  consequence  of 
some  troublesome  news  from  the  Highlands ,  warrants  were  sent 
out  for  apprehending  several  gentlemen  in  these  parts,  and, 
among  others,  my  dear  father.  In  spite  of  all  my  tears  and 
.entreaties  that  he  would  surrender  himself  to  the  government, 
he  joined  with  Mr.  Falconer  and  some  other  gentlemen ,  and  they 
have  all  gone  northwards,  with  a  body  of  about  forty  horsemen. 
So  I  am  not  so  anxious  concerning  his  immediate  safety ,  as  about 
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lat  may  follow  afterwards,  for  these  troubles  are  only  begioniog* 
It  all  this  is  nothing  to  you ,  Mr.  Waverley ,  only  I  thought  you 
>ald  be  glad  to  learn  that  my  father  has  escaped ,  in  case  you 
ippen  to  have  heard  that  he  was  in  danger. 

"The  day  after  my  father  went  oflf,  there  came  a  party  of 
idlers  to  Tully-Veolan,  and  behaved  very  rudely  to  Bailie 
acwheeble;  but  the  officer  was  very  civil  to  me,  only  said  his 
ity  obliged  him  to  search  for  arms  and  papers.  My  father  had 
ovided  against  this  by  taking  away  all  the  arms  except  the  old 
»eless  things  which  hung  in  the  hall,  and  he  had  put  all  his 
ipers  out  of  the  way.  But  0!  Mr.  Waverley,  how  shall  I  tell 
»u ,  that  they  made  strict  inquiry  after  you ,  and  asked  when 
>u  had  been  at  TuIIy-Yeolan ,  and  where  you  now  were  ?  The 
ficer  is  gone  back  with  his  party,  but  a  non-commissioned 
OQcer  and  four  men  remain  as  a  sort  of  garrison  in  the  house. 
hey  have  hitherto  behaved  very  well,  as  we  are  forced  to  keep 
lem  in  good-humour.  But  these  soldiers  have  hinted  as  if  on 
our  falliog  into  their  hands  you  would  be  in  great  danger.  I 
aonot  prevail  on  myself  to  write  what  wicked  falsehoods  they 
lid,  for  I  am  sure  they  are  falsehoods;  but  you  will  best  judge 
^bat  you  ought  to  do.  The  party  that  returned  carried  off  your 
errant  prisoner,  with  your  two  horses,  and  every  thing  that  you 
3ft  at  Tully-Yeolan.  I  hope  God  will  protect  you,  and  that  you 
rill  get  safe  home  to  England,  where  you  used  to  tell  me  there  was 
10  military  violence  nor  fighting  among  clans  permitted,  but  every 
bing  was  done  according  to  an  equal  law  that  protected  all  who 
irere  harmless  and  innocent.  I  hope  you  will  exert  your  indulgence 
s  to  my  boldness  in  writing  to  you,  where  it  seems  to  me,  though 
»erhaps  erroneously,  that  your  safety  and  honour  are  concerned, 
am  sure  —  at  least  I  think ,  my  father  would  approve  of  my  wri- 
ing;  for  Mr.  Rubric  is  fled  to  his  cousin's  at  the  Dnchran ,  to  be 
»ut  of  danger  from  the  soldiers  aod  the  Whigs,  and  Bailie  Mac- 
vheeble  does  not  like  to  meddle  (he  says)  in  other  men's  concerns, 
hough  I  hope  what  may  serve  my  father's  friend  at  such  a  time  as 
his,  cannot  be  termed  improper  interference.  Farewell ,  Captaia 
(Vaverley!  I  shall  probably  never  see  you  more ;  for  it  would  be 
'ery  improper  to  wish  you  to  call  at  Tully-Yeolan  just  now,  eveix 
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if  these  men  were  gone ;  but  I  will  always  remember  wi 
yonr  kindness  in  assisting  so  poor  a  scholar  as  mysel 
attentions  to  my  dear ,  dear  father. 

'*I  remain  yonr  obliged  senraii 

**  ROSB  C0MTT«B  BrADI 

«P.  S.  —  I  hope  yon  will  send  me  a  line  by  Davi 
jnst  to  say  yon  have  received  this ,  and  that  you  will 
yourself;  and  forgiye  me  if  I  entreat  you,  for  your  o 
join  none  of  these  unhappy  cabals,  but  escape  as  fas 
to  yonr  own  fortunate  country.  —  My  compliments 
Flora ,  and  to  Glennaquoich.  Is  she  not  as  handsome 
piished  as  I  described  her?" 

Thns  concluded  the  letter  of  Rose  Bradwardine , 
of  which  both  surprised  and  affected  Waverley.  Thi 
should  fall  under  the  suspicions  of  government,  in  c 
of  the  present  stir  among  the  partisans  of  the  honse 
seemed  only  the  natural  consequence  of  his  political  pr 
but  how  he  himself  should  have  been  involved  in  such 
conscious  that  until  yesterday  he  had  been  free  from  h 
thought  against  the  prosperity  of  the  reigning  family,  s 
plicable.  Both  at  TuUy-Yeolan  and  Glennaquoich ,  1] 
respected  his  engagements  with  the  existing  goveri 
though  enough  passed  by  accidental  innuendo  that  n 
him  to  reckon  the  Baron  and  the  Chief  among  those 
gentlemen  who  were  still  numerous  in  Scotland,  yet  n 
connexion  with  the  army  had  been  broken  off  by  the  re 
his  commission ,  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
any  immediate  or  hostile  attempts  against  the  presen 
ment.  Still  he  was  aware  that  unless  he  meant  at  once 
the  proposal  of  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  it  would  deeply  con 
leave  the  suspicious  neighbourhood  without  delay,  and  i 
his  conduct  might  undergo  a  satisfactory  examination. 
lie  the  rather  determined ,  as  Flora's  advice  favoured  1: 
and  because  he  felt  inexpressible  repugnance  at  the  i( 
accessary  to  the  plague  of  civil  war.  Whatever  were 
rights  of  the  Stewarts,  <»lm  reflection  told  him,  thi 
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to  question  how  fkr  James  the  Second  could  forfeit  those  of  his 
osterity ,  he  had ,  according  to  the  united  voice  of  the  whole  na-^ 
on,  justly  forfeited  his  own.  Since  that  period,  fourmonarchs 
ad  reigned  in  peace  and  glory  over  Britain,  sustaining  and  exalt- 
3g  the  character  of  the  nation  abroad ,  and  its  liberties  at  home. 
Ijeason  asked ,  was  it  worth  while  to  disturb  a  government  so  long 
ettled  and  established,  and  to  plunge  a  kingdom  into  all  the  miser- 
ies of  civil  war,  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  upon  the  throne  the 
escendants  of  a  monarch  by  vhom  it  had  been  wilfully  forfeited? 
f ,  on  the  other  hand ,  his  own  final  conviction  of  the  goodness  of 
beir  cause,  or  the  commands  of  his  father  or  uncle,  should  re- 
ommend  to  him  allegiance  to  the  Stewarts,  still  it  was  necessary 
0  clear  his  own  character  by  showing  that  he  had  not,  as  seemed 
0  be  falsely  insinuated,  taken  any  step  to  this  purpose  during  his 
lolding  the  commission  of  the  reigning  monarch. 

The  affectionate  simplicity  of  Rose ,  and  her  anxiety  for  his 
iafety,  —  his  sense  too  of  her  unprotected  state ,  and  of  the  terror 
ind  actual  dangers  to  which  she  might  be  exposed ,  made  an  im- 
pression upon  his  mind,  and  he  instantly  wrote  to  thank  her  in  the 
indest  terms  for  her  solicitude  on  his  account,  to  express  his  earn- 
St  good  wishes  for  her  welfare ,  and  that  of  her  father ,  and  to  as- 
ure  her  of  his  own  safety.  The  feelings  which  this  task  excited 
rere  speedily  lost  in  the  necessity  which  he  now  saw  of  bidding 
irewell  to  Flora  Mac-Ivor,  perhaps  for  ever.  The  pang  attending 
dis  reflection  was  inexpressible ;  for  her  high-minded  elevation  of 
haracter,  her  self-devotion  to  the  cause  which  she  had  embraced, 
nited  to  her  scrupulous  rectitude  as  to  the  means  of  serving  it, 
ad  vindicated  to  his  judgment  the  choice  adopted  by  his  passions. 
(ut  time  pressed,  calumny  was  busy  with  his  fame,  and  every 
our's  delay  increased  the  power  to  injure  it.  His  departure  must 
•e  instant. 

With  this  determination  he  sought  out  Fergus ,  and  communi- 
ated  to  him  the  contents  of  Rose's  letter,  with  his  own  resolution 
Qstantly  to  go  to  Edinburgh ,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  some  one 
r  other  of  those  persons  of  influence  to  whom  he  had  letters  from 
lis  father,  his  exculpation  from  any  charge  which  might  be  pre- 
erred  against  him. 
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'*Toa  run  yoar  head  into  the  lion's  moaCh,"  aIlsweredlll^ 
Ivor.  **You  do  not  know  the  severity  of  t  goyemmenthaiMd 
by  just  apprehensions ,  and  a  consciousness  of  their  own  illegiliq 
and  insecurity.  I  shall  have  to  deliver  you  from  mine  dBOfW 
in  Stirling  or  Edinburgh  Castle." 

'*My  innocence,  my  rank,  ray  father's  intimacy  witk  Loii 
H — ,  General  G  — ,  &rc.,  will  be  a  suflQcieot  protection/'  nU 
Waverley. 

**You  will  find  the  contrary,"  replied  the  Chieftain;  **tkH 
gentlemen  will  have  enough  to  do  about  their  own  matters.  Om 
more,  will  you  take  the  plaid,  and  stay  a  little  while  with  us  imoai 
the  mists  and  the  crows,  in  the  bravest  cause  ever  sword  la 
drawn  in?"* 

**For  many  reasons,  my  dear  Fergus,  you  must  holdtf 
excused." 

'*Well,  then,"  said  Mac-Ivor,  ''I  shall  certainly  find  701 
exerting  your  poetical  talents  in  elegies  upon  a  prison,  or  joM 
antiquarian  researches  in  detecting  the  Oggam**  character,  U 
some  Punic  hieroglyphic  upon  the  key-stones  of  a  vault,  curionil 
arched.  Or  what  say  you  to  un petit  pendement  hienjoHf  agiiail 
which  awkward  ceremony  I  don't  warrant  you,  should  yon  meet 
a  body  of  the  armed  west-couotry  Whigs." 

**  And  why  should  they  use  me  so  ?"  said  Waverley, 

**For  a  hundred  good  reasons,"  answered  Fergus:  "IMi 
you  are  an  Englishman;  secondly,  a  gentleman;  thirdly,  apit- 
latist  abjured ;  and ,  fourthly ,  they  have  not  had  an  opportiuutf 
to  exercise  their  talents  on  such  a  subject  this  long  while.  W 
don't  be  cast  down,  beloved:  all  will  be  done  in  the  fear  of  iki 
Lord." 

**  Well,  I  must  run  my  hazard. 
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*  A  Highland  rhyme  on  Glencairn's  expedition ,  in  1650,  has  tbefC 
lines  — 

"  We  'U  bide  a  while  among  ta  crows , 
We  '11  wiske  ta  sword  and  bend  ta  bows." 

**  The  Oggam  is  a  species  of  the  old  Irish  character.  Theidet*' 
the  correspondence  betwixt  the  Celtic  and  Punic,  founded  on  asceaei* 
Plautus ,  was  not  started  till  General  Yallancey  set  up  his  theory}  M 
after  the  date  of  Fergus  Mac-Ivor. 
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«  You  are  deteriiiioed ,  then?" 

«*Iam." 

'*  Wilfal  will  do  't,"  said  Fergus;  —  **but  yon  cannot  go  on 
oot,  and  I  sballwant  no  horse,  as  I  must  march  on  foot  at  the 
lead  of  the  children  of  Ivor ;  you  shall  have  brown  Bermid.' 

**  If  you  will  sell  him,  I  shall  certainly  be  orach  obliged.' 

**If  your  proud  English  heart  cannot  be  obliged  by  a  gift  or 
can ,  I  will  not  refuse  money  at  the  entrance  of  a  campaign :  his 
nice  is  twenty  guineas.  [Remember,  reader,  it  was  Sixty  Years 
iince.]    And  when  do  you  propose  to  depart? " 

**  The  sooner  the  better,"  answered  Waverley. 

'^You  are  right,  since  go  you  must,  or  rather,  since  go  you 
Hll:  I  will  take  Flora's  pony,  and  ride  with  you  as  far  as  Bally- 
Irough.  —  Galium  Beg,  see  that  our  horses  are  ready,  with  a 
tony  for  yourself,  to  attend  and  carry  Mr.  Waverley's  baggage 
ts  far  as  —  (naming  a  small  town,)  where  he  can  have  a  horse  and 
^ide  to  Edinburgh.  Put  on  a  Lowland  dress ,  Galium ,  and  see 
rou  keep  your  tongue  close,  if  you  would  not  have  me  cut  it  ont: 
kfr.  Waverley  rides  Dermid."  Then  turning  to  Edward,  '*You 
viil  take  leave  of  my  sister?" 

''Surely  —  that  is ,  if  Miss  Mac-Ivor  will  honour  me  so  far." 

"  Cathleen ,  let  my  sister  know  Mr.  Waverley  wishes  to  bid  her 
^rewell  before  he  leaves  us;  —  But  Rose  Bradwardine,  her 
Rtoation  must  be  thought  of —  I  wish  she  were  here  —  And  why 
should  she  not?  —  There  are  but  four  red-coats  atTully-Yeolan,  ' 
and  their  muskets  would  be  very  useful  to  us." 

To  these  broken  remarks  Edward  made  no  answer;  his  ear 
indeed  received  them ,  but  his  soul  was  intent  upon  the  expected 
entrance  of  Flora.  The  door  opened  —  It  was  but  Cathleen ,  with 
her  lady's  excuse ,  and  wishes  for  Captain  Waverley's  health  and 
happiness. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Waverley's  Reception  in  the  Lowlands  after  his  Highland  Tour. 

It  was  noon  when  the  two  friends  stood  at  the  top  of  the  pass 
of  Bally-  Brough.  *'  I  must  go  no  farther,"  said  Fergus  Mac-Ivor, 
who  during  the  journey  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  raiise  b!i& 

Waverley,  \^ 
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friend's  spirits.  **If  my  cross-grained  sister  has  any  share  io 
your  dejection,  trust  me  she  thinks  highly  of  you,  thougli  her 
present  anxiety  about  the  public  cause  prevents  her  listening  ti , 
any  other  subject.  Confide  your  interest  to  me ;  I  will  notbetnf 
it,  providing  you  do  not  again  assume  that  vile  cockade." 

**  No  fear  of  that ,  considering  the  manner  io  which  it  has  bm 
recalled.  Adieu,  Fergus ;  do  not  permit  your  sister  to  forget  ne." 

**And  adieu,  Waverlcy;  you  may  soon  hear  of  her  wilhi 
prouder  title.  Get  home,  write  letters,  and  make  friends  as  mnj 
and  as  fast  as  you  can ;  there  will  speedily  be  unexpected  guestson 
the  coast  of  Suffolk ,  or  my  news  from  France  has  deceived  me."* 

Thus  parted  the  friends ;  Fergus  returning  back  to  his  cutlet 
while  Edward,  followed  by  Galium  Beg,  the  latter  transfomci 
from  point  to  point  into  a  Low-country  groom ,  proceeded  to  the 
little  town  of — . 

Edward  paced  on  under  the  painful  and  yet  not  altogether 
imbittered  feelings,  which  separation  and  uncertainty  produce  io 
the  mind  of  a  youthful  lover.  I  am  not  sure  if  the  ladies  under- 
stand the  full  value  of  the  influence  of  absence,  nor  do  I  think  it 
wise  to  teach  it  them ,  lest,  like  the  Clelias  and  Mandanes  of  yore, 
they  should  resume  the  humour  of  sending  their  lovers  into  ba- 
nishment. Distance,  in  truth,  produces  in  idea  the  same  effect 
as  in  real  perspective.  Objects  are  softened,  and  rounded,  and 
rendered  doubly  graceful ;  the  harsher  and  more  ordinary  points 
of  character  are  mellowed  down ,  and  those  by  which  it  is  remem- 
bered are  the  more  striking  outlines  that  mark  sublimity,  grace, 
or  beauty.  There  are  mists  too  in  the  mental,  as  well  as  the 
natural  horizon,  to  conceal  what  is  less  pleasing  in  distant  objects, 
and  there  are  happy  lights,  to  stream  in  full  glory  upon  those 
points  which  can  profit  by  brilliant  illumination. 

Waverley  forgot  Flora  Mac-Ivor's  prejudices  in  her  magnani- 
mity, and  almost  pardoned  her  indifference  towards  his  affectioq, 
when  he  recollected  the  grand  and  decisive  object  whioh  seemed  to 
fill  her  whole  soul.  She ,  whose  sense  of  duty  so  wholly  engrossed 

*  The  sanguine  Jacobites ,  during  the  eventful  years  1745-6,  kept  op 
the  spirits  of  their  party  by  the  rumour  ofdesccnts  from  France  on  behaU 
of  the  Chevalier  St.  George. 
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her  ID  Ihe  cause  of  a  benefactor ,  what  would  be  her  feelings  in 
favour  of  the  happy  individual  who  should  be  so  fortunate  as -to 
awaken  them?    Then  came  the  doubtful  question,  whether  he 
might  not  be  that  happy  man,  —  a  question  which  fancy  endea- 
voured to  answer  in  the  affirmative ,  by  conjuring  up  all  she  had 
said  in  his  praise,  with  the  addition  of  a  comment  much  more 
flattering  than  the  text  warranted.    All  that  was  common-place, 
all  that  belonged  to  the  every-day  world ,  was  melted  away  and 
obliterated  in  those  dreams  of  imagination ,  which  only  remem- 
bered with  advantage  the  points  of  grace  and  dignity  that  distin- 
guished Flora  from  the  generality  of  her  sex,  not  the  particulars 
which  she  held  in  common  with  them.    Edward  was,  in  short, 
io  the  fair  way  of  creating  a  goddess  out  of  a  high-spirited,  accom- 
plished ,  and  beautiful  young  woman ;  and  the  time  was  wasted 
io  castle-building,  until,  at  the  descent  of  a  steep  hill,  he  saw 
beneath  him  the  martet-town  of — . 

The  Highland  politeness  ofCallumBeg — there  are  few  nations, 
by  the  way,  who  can  boast  of  so  much  natural  politeness  as  the 
Highlanders  *  —  the  Highland  civility  of  his  attendant  had  not 
permitted  him  to  disturb  the  reveries  of  our  hero.  But  observing 
him  rouse  himself  at  the  sight  of  the  village,  Galium  pressed  closer 
to  his  side ,  and  hoped  '*  when  they  cam  to  the  public,  his  honour 
wad  not  say  nothing  about  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  for  ta  people  were  bitter 
Whigs,  deil  burst  tem." 

Waverley  assured  the  prudent  page  that  he  would  be  cautious; 
and  as  he  now  distinguished ,  not  indeed  the  ringing  of  bells ,  but 
the  tinkling  of  something  like  a  hammer  against  the  side  of  an  old 
mossy,  green,  inverted  porridge-pot,  that  hung  in  an  open  booth, 
of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  parrot's  cage,  erected  to  grace  the  east 
end  of  a'buildinsr  resembling  an  old  barn ,  he  asked  Galium  Beg  if 
it  were  Sunday. 

*  The  Highlander,  in  former  times,  bad  always  a  high  idea  of  his 
own  gentility,  and  was  anxious  to  impress  the  same  upon  those  with 
whom  he  conversed.  His  language  abounded  in  the  phrases  of  courtesy 
and  compliment;  and  the  habit  of  carrying  arms ,  and  mixing  with  those 
^bo  did  so ,  made  it  particularly  desirable  they  should  use  cautious  po^ 
"teness  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 
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'*Coald  oa  say  jost  preceesely  —  Sunday  seldom  cam  aboon 
the  pass  of  Bally-Brongh. " 

On  entering  the  town,  however,  and  advancing  towards  the 
most  apparent  poMic-house  which  pres^ented  itself,  fbe  numbers 
of  old  women ,  in  tartan  screens  and  red  cloaks ,  who  streamed 
from  the  barn-resembling  building,  debating,  as  they  went,  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  blessed  yoath  Jabesh  Rentowel,  and 
that  chosen  vessel  Maister  Gouklbrapple ,  induced  €allam  to 
assure  his  temporary  master,  ^^that  it  was  either  fa  mackle 
Sunday  herself,  or  ta  little  government  Sunday  that  they  ca'd  ta 
fast." 

On  alighting  at  the  sign  of  the  Seven-branched  Golden  Candle- 
stick, which,  for  the  farther  delectation  of  the  guests,  was  graced 
with  a  short  Hebrew  motto,  they  were  received  by  mine  host,  a 
tall  thin  puritanical  figure ,  who  seemed  to  debate  with  himself 
whether  he  ought  to  give  shelter  to  those  who  had  travelled  on  such 
a  day.  Reflecting,  however,  in  all  probability,  that  he  possessed 
the  power  of  mulcting  them  for  this  irregularity ,  a  penalty  which 
they  might  escape  by  passing  into  Gregor  Duncanson's,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Highlander  and  the  Hawick  Gill,  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Gruickshanks  condescended  to  admit  them  into  his  dwelling. 

To  this  sanctified  person  Waverley  addressed  his  request,  that 
he  would  procure  him  a  guide ,  with  a  saddle-horse ,  to  carry  his 
portmanteau  to  Edinburgh. 

**  And  whar  may  ye  be  coming  from?"  demanded  mine  host  of 
the  Candlestick. 

**I  have  told  you  where  I  wish  to  go;  I  do  not  conceive  any 
farther  information  necessary  either  for  the  guide  or  his  saddle- 
horse." 

''Hem!  ahem!"  returned  he  of  the  Candlestick,  somewhat 
disconcerted  at  this  rebuff.  *'lt  's  the  general  fast,  Sir,  and  I 
cannot  enter  into  ony  carnal  transactions  on  sic  a  day,,  when  the 
people  should  be  humbled,  and  the  backsliders  should  return,  as 
worthy  Mr.  Goukthrappie  said ;  and  moreover  when ,  as  the  pre- 
cious Mr.  Jabesh  Rentowel  did  weel  observe,  the  land  was  moarn- 
ibg  for  covenants  burnt,  broken ,  and  buried.' 
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"  My  good  friend/'  said  Warerley,  <*  if  you  caonot  let  me  have 
a  horse  and  guide ,  my  servant  shall  seek  them  elsewhere." 

^*  Aweel !  Your  servant?  —  and  what  for  gangs  he  not  forward 
wi'  you  himsell?" 

Waveriey  had  but  very  little  of  a  captain  of  horse's  spirit  withia 
him  —  J  mean  of  that  sort  of  spirit  which  I  have  been  obliged  to 
when  I  happened,  in  a  mail-coach,  or  diligence,  to  meet  some 
military  man  who  has  kindly  taken  upon  him  the  disciplining  of 
the  waiters ,  and  the  taxing  of  reckonings.  Some  of  this  useful 
talent  our  hero  had,  however,  ac<{uired  during  his  military  service, 
and  on  this  gross  provocation  it  began  seriously  to  arise,  **Look 
ye,  Sir;  I  came  here  for  my  own  accommodation,  and  not  to 
answer  Impertinent  questions.  Either  say  you  can,  or  cannot, 
get  me  what  I  want;  I  shall  pursue  my  course  in  either  case." 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Cruickshanks  left  the  room  with  some  indistinct 
rouUering;  but  whether  negative  or  acquiescent,  Edward  could 
not  well  distinguish.  The  hostess,  a  civil,  quiet,  laborious  drudge, 
came  to  take  his  orders  for  dinner,  but  declined  to  make  answer 
on  the  subject  of  the  horse  and  guide;  for  the  Salique  law,  it 
seems ,  extended  to  the  stables  of  the  Golden  Candlestick. 

From  a  window  which  overlooked  the  dark  and  narrow  court 
in  which  Callum  Beg  rubbed  down  the  horses  after  (heir  journey, 
Waveriey  heard  the  following  dialogue  betwixt  the  subtle  foot-page 
of  Yich  Ian  Yohr  and  his  landlord : 

*'  Ye  '11  be  frae  the  north ,  young  man?"  began  the  latter. 

'*  And  ye  may  say  that,"  answered  Callum. 

**  And  ye  '11  hae  ridden  a  lang  way  the  day ,  it  may  weel  be?  "   ' 

**  Sae  lang ,  that  I  could  weel  tak  a  dram." 

**  Gudewife ,  bring  the  gill  stoup." 

Here  some  compliments  passed,  fitting  the  occasion,  when  my 

host  of  the  Golden  Candlestick,  having,  as  he  thought,  opened  his 

gvest's  heart  by  this  hospitable  propitiation,  resumed  his  scrutiny. 

'  **  Ye'U  no  hae  mickle  better  whisky  than  that  aboon  thePasst" 

'*I  am  nae  frae  aboon  the  Pass." 

**  Ye  're  a  Highlandman  by  your  tongue?" 

'*Na;  lambntjust  Aberdeen-a-way." 

*'  And  did  yonr  master  come  frae  Aberdeen  wi'  you?  " 
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<*Ay  —  that's^hen  I  left  it  mysell,"  answered  the  cool  ind 
impenetrable  Callum  Beg. 

**  And  what  kind  of  a  gentleman  is  be?" 

**I  believe  he  is  ane  o'  King  George's  state  officers;  at  leatt 
he  's  aye  for  ganging  on  to  the  south ,  and  he  has  a  hantle  siller, 
and  never  grudges  ony  thing  all  poor  body,  or  in  the  way  of  a 
lawing." 

**He  wants  a  guide  and  a  horse  frae  hence  to  Edinburgh?" 

'*  Ay,  and  ye  maun  6nd  it  him  forthwith." 

'*  Ahem !   It  will  be  chargeable." 

*'He  cares  na  for  that  a  boddle." 

**Aweel,  Duncan  ^  did  ye  say  your  name  was  Duncan,  or 
Donald?" 

*'  Na ,  man  —  Jamie  —  Jamie  Steenson  —  I  telt  ye  before." 

This  last  undaunted  parry  altogether  foiled  Mr.  Cruickshanks, 
who ,  though  not  quite  satisfied  either  with  the  reserve  of  the 
master,  or  the  extreme  readiness  of  the  man,  was  contented  to 
lay  a  tax  on  the  reckoning  and  horse-hire,  that  might  compound 
for  his  ungratified  curiosity.  The  circumstance  of  its  being  the 
fast  day  was  not  forgotten  in  the  charge,  which,  on  the  whole, 
did  not,  however,  amount  to  much  more  than  double  what  in 
fairness  it  should  have  been. 

Callum  Beg  soon  after  announced  in  person  the  ratificaticm4>f 
this  treaty,  adding,  '*Ta  auld  deevil  was  ganging  to  ride  wi'  t& 
Duinh4-wassel  hersell." 

*'  That  will  not  be  very  pleasant ,  Callum ,  nor  altogether  safe, 
for  our  host  seems  a  person  of  great  curiosity;  but  a  traveller  most 
submit  to  these  inconveniences.  Meanwhile ,  my  good  lad,  here 
is  a  trifle  for  you  to  drink  Yich  Ian  Yohr's  health." 

The  hawk's  eye  of  Callum  flashed  delight  upon  a  golden  guinea, 
wfth  which  these  last  words  were  accompanied.  He  hastened,  not 
without  a  curse  on  the  intricacies  of  a  Saxon  breeches  pocket,  or 
tpleuchan ,  •  as  he  called  it ,  to  deposit  the  treasure  in  his  fob ;  and 
then ,  as  if  he  conceived  the  benevolence  called  for  sonye  requital 
on  his  part,  he  gathered  close  up  to  Edward,  with  an  expr^oa 
of  countenance  peculiarly  knowing,  and  spoke  in  an  undertone^ 
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**]f  his  honour  thought  ta  anld  deevil  Whig  carle  was  a  bit  dan- 
gerous ,  she  should  easily  provide  for  him ,  and  teil  ane  ta  wiser." 

**How,  and  in  what  manner?" 

^^Herainsell/'  replied  Galium,  **  could  wait  for  him  a  wee  bit 
frae  the  toun ,  and  kittle  his  cpiarters  wi'  her  skene-occle" 

**  Skene-occle !  what 's  that?" 

Callum  unbottoned  bis  coat ,  raised  his  left  arm  ,  and,  with  an 
emphatic  nod,  pointed  to  the  hilt  of  a  small  dirk,  snugly  deposited 
under  it,  in  the  lining  of  his  jacket.  Waverley  thought  he  had 
misunderstood  his  meaning;  he  gazed  in  his  face,  and  discovered 
in  Callum's  very  handsome,  though  embrowned  features,  just  the 
degree  of  roguish  malice  with  which  a  lad  of  the  same  age  in 
England  would  have  brought  forward  a  plan  for  robbing  an 
orchard. 

*'  Good  God ,  Callum ,  would  you  take  the  man's  life?" 

** Indeed,"  answered  the  young  desperado,  ** and  I  think  he 
has  had  just  a  lang  enough  lease  o't,  when  he  's  for  betraying 
honest  folk ,  that  come  to  spend  siller  at  his  public." 

Edward  saw  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  argument,  and  there- 
fore contented  himself  with  enjoining  Callum  to  lay  aside  all  prac- 
tices against  the  person  of  Mr.  EbenezerCruickshanks;  in  which 
injunction  the  page  seemed  to  acquiesce  with  an  air  of  great  in- 
difference. 

**  Ta  Duinh^-wassel  might  please  himsell ;  ta  auld  rudas  loon 
had  never  done  Callum  nae  ill.  But  here  's  a  bit  line  frae  ta 
Tighearna ,  tat  he  bade  me  gie  your  honour  ere  I  came  back." 

The  letter  from  the  Chief  contained  Flora's  lines  on  the  fate  of 
Captain  Wogan,  whose  enterprising  character  is  so  well  drawn 
by  Clarendon.  He  had  originally  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
Parliament,  but  had  abjured  that  party  upon  the  execution  of 
Charles  I. ;  and  upon  hearing  that  the  royal  standard  was  set  up  by 
the  Earl  of  Glencairn  and  General  Middleton  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  took  leave  of  Charles  U.,  who  was  then  at  Paris, 
passed  into  England,  assembled  a  body  of  cavaliers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London ,  and  traversed  the  kingdom ,  which  had 
been  so  long  under  domination  of  the  usurper ,  by  marches  con- 
ducted with  such  skilly    dexterity,    and  spirit,   that  he  safely 
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united  his  haudfal  of  horsemen  Yiith  the  body  of  Highlaode 
Id  aniis.  Alter  several  months  of  desultory  warfare ,  in 
Wogan's  skill  and  courage  gained  him  the  highest  reputati< 
bad  the  misfortune  to  be  wounded  in  a  dangerous  manue 
no  surgical  assistance  being  within  reach ,  he  terminated  hi 
but  glorious  career. 

There  were  obvious  reasons  why  the  politic  Chieftain  i 
sirous  to  place  the  example  of  this  young  hero  under  the 
Waverley ,  with  whose  romantic  disposition  it  coincided  so 
liarly.  But  his  letter  turned  chiefly  upon  some  trifling  co 
sions  which  Waverley  had  promised  to  execute  for  him  ii 
land ,  and  it  was  only  toward  the  conclusion  that  Edward 
these  words:  —  **I  owe  Flora  a  grudge  for  refusing  us  he 
pany  yesterday;  and  as  I  am  giving  you  the  trouble  of  r 
these  lines,  in  order  to  keep  in  your  memory  your  pvoi 
procure  me  the  fishing-tackle  and  cross-bow  from  London , 
enclose  her  verses  on  the  Grave  of  Wogan.  This  I  kno 
teaze  her;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  her  more  i 
with  the  memory  of  that  dead  hero ,  than  she  is  likely  to  1; 
any  living  one ,  unless  he  shall  tread  a  similar  path.  But  £ 
squires  of  our  day  keep  their  oak-trees  to  shelter  their  deer 
or  repair  the  losses  of  an  evening  at  White's ,  and  neither 
them  to  wreath  their  brows ,  nor  shelter  their  graves.  I 
hope  for  one  briUiant  exception  in  a  dear  friend ,  to  whom  I 
most  gladly  give  a  dearer  title." 

The  verses  were  inscribed, 

TO  AN  OAK  TREE, 

In  the  Church'Yard  of -^ ,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  iaid  t 
the  Grave  of  Captain  Wogan ,  hilled  in  1649. 

Ehblkh  of  England's  ancient  faith, 
Full  proudly  may  thy  branches  wave , 

Where  loyalty  lies  low  in  death , 
And  valour  fills  a  timeless  grave. 

And  Ihou ,  brave  tenant  of  the  tomb  I 

I^epine  not  if  our  clime  deny, 
Above  thine  honour'd  sod  to  bloom , 

The  flowerets  of  a  milder  sky. 
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These  owe  Ibeir  birlh  lo  gejiial  May ; 

Beneath  a  fiercer  sua  they  pine, 
Before  the  winter  storm  decay  — 

And  can  iheir  worth  be  type  of  thine  ? 

No!  for, 'mid  storms  of  fate  opposing, 
Still  higher  swell'd  thy  dauntless  heart, 

And ,  while  Despair  the  scene  was  closing , 
GoDuneoced  thy  brief  but  brilliant  part. 

*T  was  then  thou  sought'st  on  Albyn's  bill, 
(When  England's  sons  the  strife  resigned) 

A  rugged  race  resisting  still , 

And  unsubdued  though  unrefined. 

Thy  death's  hour  heard  no  kindred  wail, 

Mo  holy  knell  thy  requiem  rung ; 
Thy  mourners  were  the  plaided  Gael, 

Thy  dirge  the  clamorous  pibroch  sung. 

Yet  who ,  in  Fortune's  summer-shine, 

To  waste  life's  longest  term  away, 
Would  change  that  glorious  dawn  of  thine, 

Though  darken'd  ere  its  noontide  day  '<( 

Be  thine  the  Tree  whose  dauntless  boughs 
Brave  summer's  drought  and  winter's  gloom! 

Rome  bound  with  oak  her  patriots'  brows , 
As  Albyn  shadows  Wogan's  tomb. 

Whatever  might  be  the  real  merit  of  Flora  Mac-Ivor*s  poetry, 
the  enthnsiasin  which  it  iotimated  was  well  calculated  to  make  a 
corresponding  impression  upon  her  lover.  The  lines  were  read 
—  read  again  —  then  deposited  in  Waverley's  bosom  —  then 
again  drawn  out,  and  read  line  by  line,  in  a  low  and  smothered 
voice,  and  with  frequent  pauses  which  prolonged  the  mental 
treat,  as  an  epicure  protracts ,  by  sipping  slowly ,  the  enjoyment 
of  a  delicious  beverage.  The  entrance  of  Mrs.  Cruickshanks, 
with  the  sublunary  articles  of  dinner  and  wine ,  hardly  interrupted 
this  pantomime  of  affectionate  enthusiasm. 

At  length  the  tall  ungainly  figure  and  ungracious  visage  of 
Ebenezer  presented  themselves.  The  upper  part  of  his  form, 
notwithstanding  the  season  required  no  such  defence,  was 
shrouded  in  a  large  great-coat ,  belted  over  his  under  habiliments, 
and  crested  with  a  huge  cowl  of  the  same  stuff,  which,  when 
drawn  over  the  head  and  hat,   completely  overshadowed  both, 
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and  being  buttoned  beneath  the  chin,  was  called  a  trot-eozy. 
His  hand  grasped  a  huge  jockey-whip,  garnished  with  brass 
mounting.  His  thin  legs  tenanted  a  pair  of  gambadoes,  fastened 
at  the  sides  with  rusty  clasps.  Thus  accoutred ,  he  stalked  into 
the  midst  of  the  apartment ,  and  announced  his  errand  in  brief 
phrase :  —  *'  Yer  horses  are  ready." 

**  You  go  with  me  yourself,  then ,  landlord?" 

**  I  do,  as  far  as  Perth ;  where  ye  may  be  supplied  with  a  guide 
to  Embro' ,  as  your  occasions  shall  require." 

Thus  saying,  he  placed  under  Waverley's  eye  the  bill  which 
he  held  in  his  hand;  and  at  the  same  time,  self-invited,  filled  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  drank  devoutly  to  a  blessingon  their  journey. 
Waverley  stared  at  the  man's  impudence,  but,  as  their  connec- 
tion was  to  be  short,  and  promised  to  be  convenient ,  he  made  no 
observation  upon  it;  and,  having  paid  his  reckoning ,  expressed 
his  intention  to  depart  immediately.  He  mounted  Dermid  accord- 
ingly, and  sallied  forth  from  the  Golden  Candlestick,  followed 
by  the  puritanical  figure  we  have  described ,  after  he  had,  at  the 
expense  of  some  time  and  difficulty,  and  by  the  assistance  of i 
'Mouping-on-stane,"  or  structure  of  masonry  erected  for  the 
traveller's  convenience  in  front  of  the  house ,  elevated  his  person 
to  the  back  of  a  long-backed ,  raw-boned ,  thin-gutted  phantom 
of  a  broken-down  blood-horse ,  on  which  Waverley's  portmanteao 
was  deposited.  Our  hero ,  though  not  in  a  very  gay  humour, 
could  hardly  help  laughing  at  the  appearance  of  his  new  squire, 
and  at  imagining  the  astonishment  which  his  person  and  equipage 
would  have  excited  at  Waverley-Honour. 

Edward's  tendency  to  mirth  did  not  escape  mine  host  of  tbe 
Candlestick,  who,  conscious  of  the  cause,  infused  a  double 
portion  of  souring  into  the  pharisaical  leaven  of  his  countenance, 
and  resolved  internally  that,  in  one  way  or  other,  the  young 
Englisher  should  pay  dearly  for  the  contempt  with  which  he 
seemed  to  regard  him.  Callum  also  stood  at  the  gate,  and  enjoyed, 
with  undissembled  glee,  the  ridiculous  figure  of  Mr.  Craiek' 
shanks.  As  Waverley  passed  him,  he  pulled  off  his  hat  respect- 
fully, and,  approaching  his  stirrup,  bade  him  **Tak  heed  th> 
au](l  Whig  deevil  played  him  nae  cantrip.' 
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Waverley  once  more  thanked ,  and  bade  him  farewell ,  and 
then  rode  briskly  onward,  not  sorry  to  be  out  of  hearing  of  the 
shouts  of  the  children ,  as  they  beheld  old  Ebenezer  rise  and  sink 
in  his  stirrups,  to  avoid  the  concussions  occasioned  by  a  hard 
trot  upon  a  half-paved  street.  The  village  of — was  soon  several 
miles  behind  him. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 
Shows  that  the  Loss  of  a  Horse's  Shoe  may  be  a  serious  Inconvenience. 

The  manner  and  air  of  Waverley,  but,  above  all  the  glit- 
tering contents  of  his  purse,  and  the  indifference  with  which  he 
seemed  to  regard  them ,  somewhat  overawed  his  companion ,  and 
deterred  him  from  making  any  attempts  to  enter  upon  conversa- 
tion.   His  own  reflections  were  moreoever  agitated  by  various 
surmises,  and  by  plans  of  self-interest,  with  which  these  were 
intimately  connected.     The  travellers  journeyed,  therefore,  in 
silence,  until  it  was  interrupted  by  the  annunciation ,  on  the  part 
of  the  guide,  that  his  *'naig  had  lost  a  forefoot  shoe,  which, 
doubtless,  his  honour  would  consider  it  was  his  part  to  replace." 
This  was  what  lawyers  call  a  fishing  qtiestion ,  calculated  to 
ascertain  how  far  Waverley  was  disposed  to  submit  to  petty  impo- 
silioD.     '*My  part  to  replace  your  horse's  shoe,  you  rascal?" 
Slid  Waverley,  mistaking  the  purport  of  the  intimation. 

"Indubitably,"  answered  Mr.  Cruickshanks ;  ^Hhough  there 
wu  no  preceese  clause  to  that  effect,  it  canna  be  expected  that  I 
am  to  pay  for  the  casualties  whilk  may  befall  the  puir  naig  while 
ia  your  honour's  service.  —  Nathless ,  if  your  honour"  — 

**0,  you  mean  I  am  to  pay  the  farrier;  but  where  shall  we 
find one?" 

Rejoiced  at  discerning  there  would  be  no  objection  made  on 
^  part  of  his  temporary  master,  Mr.  Cruickshanks  assured  him 
^^ Caimvreckan ,  a  village  which  they  were  about  to  enter,  was 
^tppf  in  an  excellent  blacksmith ;  ^ '  but  as  he  was  a  professor ,  he 
WonU  drive  a  nail  for  no  man  on  the  Sabbath,  or  kirk-fast,  un- 
bat  it  were  in  a  case  of  absolute  necessity,  for  which  he  always 
clttfged  sixpence  each  shoe."    The  most  important  part  of  tlUs 
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commaDieaUon ,  ia  the  opinion  of  the  speaker,  made  a  very 
slight  impression  on  the  hearer,  who  only  iDternaUy  woodeni 
whit  college  this  veterinary  professor  belonged  to ;  not  awaftlhil 
the  word  was  used  to  denote  any  person  who  pretended  to  umm- 
mon  sanctity  of  faith  and  manner. 

As  they  entered  the  village  of  Cairnvreckan ,  they  tjpMiiStj 
distinguished  the  smith's  house.  Being  also  a  pud/ic,  it  was  two 
stories  high,  and  proudly  reared  its  crest,  covered  with  grey  dile, 
above  the  thatched  hovels  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  The  ad- 
joining smithy  betokened  none  of  the  Sabbatical  silence  and  re- 
pose which  Ebenezer  had  augured  from  the  sanctity  of  hie  fiiend* 
On  the  contrary,  hammer  clashed  and  anvil  rang,  tiie  beDevi 
groaned ,  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  Vulcan  appeared  to  he  it 
full  activity.  Nor  was  the  labour  of  a  rural  and  pacific  natore. 
The  master  smith ,  benempt,  as  his  sign  intimated ,  John  Mockle- 
wrath,  with  two  assistants,  toiled  busily  in  arranging,  repairing, 
and  furbishing  old  muskets:  pistols,  and  swords,  iHifcliliT 
scattered  around  his  work-shop  in  military  confusion.  The  opea 
shed ,  cootaining  the  forge ,  was  crowded  with  persons  who  cane 
and  went  as  if  receiving  and  communicating  important  news;  aad 
a  single  glance  at  the  aspect  of  the  people  who  traversed  the  street 
in  haste,  or  stood  assembled  in  groups ,  with  eyes  ele¥ated,  ui 
hands  uplifted ,  announced  that  some  extraordinary  intelligeaee 
was  agitating  the  public  mind  of  the  municipality  ofCaimvrecfcai. 
**  There  is  some  news ,"  said  mine  host  of  the  Candlestick ,  push- 
jng  his  lantern-jawed  visage  and  bare-boned  nag  rudely  forwaMl 
into  the  crowd  —  ** there  is  some  news;  and  if  it  please  fliy 
Creator,  I  will  forthwith  obtain  speirings  thereof." 

Waverley ,  with  better  regulated  curiosity  than  his  attendant'!) 
dismounted ,  and  gave  his  horse  to  a  boy  who  stood  idling  naar. 
It  arose,  perhaps,  from  the  shyness  of  his  character  in  early 
youth ,  that  he  felt  dislike  at  applying  to  a  stranger  even  for  ctMat 
information,  without  previously  glancing  at  his  physiognomy 
and  appearance.  While  he  looked  about  in  order  to  seleel  Ihi 
person  with  whom  he  would  most  willingly  hold  commnnicatiia* 
the  buzz  around  saved  him  in  some  degree  the  trouble  of  interro- 
gatories.   The  names  of  Lochiel,  Clanronald,  Glengarry,  ir 
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other  distinguished  Highland  Chiefs,  among  whom  Yich  Ian  Vohr 
was  repeatedly  mentioned,  were  as  familiar  in  men's  mouths  as 
household  words;  and  from  the  alarm  generally  expressed,  he 
easily  conceived  that  their  descent  into  the  Lowlands,  at  the  head 
of  their  armed  tribes ,  had  either  already  taken  place ,  or  was 
instantly  apprehended. 

Ere  Waverley  could  ask  particulars,  a  strong,  large-boned, 
hard-featured  woman ,  about  forty ,  dressed  as  if  her  clothes  had 
been  flung  on  with  a  pitch-fork ,  her  cheeks  flushed  with  a  scarlet 
red  whero  they  were  not  smutted  with  soot  and  lamp-black,  jostled 
through  the  crowd,  and,  brandishing  high  a  child  of  two  years 
old,  which  she  danced  in  her  arms  ,  without  regard  to  its  screams 
of  terror  y  sang  forth ,  with  all  her  might ,  — 

*^ Charlie  is  my  darling,  my  darling,  my  darling, 
Charlie  is  my  darling, 

The  young  Chevalier! " 

"  D'ye  hear  what 's  come  over  ye  now ,"  continued  the  virago, 
"ye  whingeing  Whig  carles?  D'ye  hear  wha 's  coming  to  cow 

yer  cracks? 

*  Little  wot  ye  wha's  coming, 
Little  wot  ye  wha's  coming, 

A'  the  wild  Macraws  are  coming.'  " 

The  Vulcan  of  Cairnvreckan,  who  acknowledged  his  Venus  in 
this  exulting  Bacchante ,  regarded  her  with  a  grim  and  ire-fore- 
boding  countenance ,  while  some  of  the  senators  of  the  village 
haskeued  to  interpose.  **  Whisht,  gudcwife;  is  this  a  time,  or 
is  this  a  day,  to  be  singing  your  ranting  fule  sangs  in?  —  a  time 
when  the  wine  of  wrath  is  poured  out  without  mixture  in  the  cup 
of  indignation ,  and  a  day  when  the  land  should  give  testimony 
agaanst  popery ,  and  prelacy,  and  Quakerism ,  and  independency, 
aud  supremacy,  and  erastianism,  and  antinomianism ,  and  a' 
the  errors  of  the  Church?" 

'*And  that  's  a'  your  Whiggery,"  re-echoed  the  Jacobite 
heroiae;  *Uhat  's  a'  your  Whiggery,  and  your  presbytery,  ye 
col-logged,  graning  carles!  What!  d'ye  think  the  lads  wi'  the 
kilts  will  care  for  yer  synods  and  yer  presbyteries,  and  yer 
bottoek-maii ,  and  yer  stool  o'  repentance?  Vengeance  on  the 
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black  face  o't!  mony  an  honester  woman  's  been  set  upon  it  than 
streeks  doon  beside  ony  Whig  in  the  country.    I  mysell "  — 

Here  John  Mucklewrath ,  who  dreaded  her  entering  apon  a 
detail  of  personal  experience,  interposed  his  matrimonial  aatbo- 
rity.  '^Gae  hame,  and  be  d  — ,  (that  1  should  say  sae,)  and 
put  on  the  so  wens  for  supper." 

**And  you,  ye  doil'd  dotard,"  replied  his  gentle  helpmite, 
her  wrath ,  which  had  hitherto  wandered  abroad  over  the  whole 
assembly ,  being  at  once  and  violently  impelled  into  its  natural 
channel,  ^^ye  stand  there  hammering  dog-heads  for  fules  that 
will  never  snap  them  at  a  Highlandman ,  instead  of  earning  bread 
for  your  family,  and  shoeing  this  winsome  young  gentleman's 
horse  that 's  just  come  frae  the  north?  Tse  warrant  him  nane  of 
your  whingeing  King  George  folk,  but  a  gallant  Gordon,  at  the 
least  o'  him." 

The  eyes  of  the  assembly  were  now  turned  upon  Waverlcy, 
who  took  the  opportunity  to  beg  the  smith  to  shoe  his  guide's  horse 
with  all  speed ,  as  he  wished  to  proceed  on  his  journey ;  for  he 
bad  heard  enough  to  make  him  sensible  that  there  would  be 
danger  in  delaying  long  in  this  place.  The  smith's  eyes  rested  on 
him  with  a  look  of  displeasure  and  suspicion ,  not  lessened  by  the 
eagerness  with  which  his  wife  enforced  Waverley's  mandate. 
**D'ye  hear  what  the  weel-favoured  young  gentleman  says,  ye 
drunken  ne'er-do-good?" 

*'And  what  may  your  name  be,  Sir?"  quoth  Mucklewrath. 

**Itis  of  no  consequence  to  yon,  my  friend,  pr-ovided  I  pay 
your  labour." 

<*  But  it  may  be  of  consequence  to  the  state.  Sir,"  replied  an 
old  farmer ,  smelling  strongly  of  whisky  and  peat-smoke ;  *'  and  I 
doubt  we  maun  delay  your  journey  till  you  have  seen  the  Laird." 

"You  certainly,"  said  Waverley,  haughtily,  *'wiil  find  it 
both  di£Bcult  and  dangerous  to  detain  me,  unless  you  can  prodace 
some  proper  authority." 

There  was  a  pause  and  a  whisper  among  the  crowd  —  <<  Secre- 
tary Murray;"  "Lord  Lewis  Gordon;"  ** Maybe  the  Chevalief 
himsell!"  Such  were  the  surmises  that  passed  hurriedly  amoBf 
them ,  and  there  was  obviously  an  increased  disposition  to  niW 
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Waverley's  departure.  He  attempted  to  argne  mildly  with  them, 
but  his  voluntary  ally,  Mrs.  Mucklewrath,  broke  in  upon  and 
drowned  his  expostulations,  taking  his  part  with  an  abusive 
violence,  which  was  all  set  down  to  Edward's  account  by  those 
on  whom  it  was  bestowed.  **  Ye  7/  stop  ony  gentleman  that 's 
the  Prince's  freend?"  for  she  too,  though  with  other  feelings, 
had  adopted  the  general  opinion  respecting  Waverley.  <*I  daur 
ye  to  touch  him,"  spreading  abroad  her  long  and  muscular 
fingers,  garnished  with  claws  which  a  vulture  might  have  envied. 
**I'll  set  my  ten  commandments  in  the  face  o'  the  first  loon  that  lays 
a  finger  on  him. " 

**Gae  hame,  gudewife,"  quoth  the  farmer  aforesaid;  *Mt 
wad  better  set  you  to  be  nursing  the  gudeman's  bairns  than  to  be 
deaving  us  here." 

^^/Ttf  bairns?''  retorted  the  Amazon,  regarding  her  husband 
with  a  grin  of  ineffable  contempt  —  "'His  bairns ! 

"  O  gin  ye  were  dead ,  gudeman , 

Aod  a  green  turf  on  your  head,  gudeman  I 

Then  I  wad  ware  my  widowhood 
Upon  a  ranting  Highlandman.' 
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This  canticle ,  which  excited  a  suppressed  titter  among  the 
younger  part  of  the  audience,  totally  overcame  the  patience  of 
the  taunted  man  of  the  anvil.  *'Deil  be  in  me  but  1  '11  put  this 
bet  gad  down  her  throat ! "  cried  he ,  in  an  ecstasy  of  wrath, 
snatching  a  bar  from  the  forge ;  and  he  might  have  executed  his 
threat,  had  he  not  been  withheld  by  a  part  of  the  mob ,  while  the 
rest  endeavoured  to  force  the  termagant  out  of  his  presence. 

Waverley  meditated  a  retreat  in  the  confusion ,  but  his  horse 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  At  length  he  observed ,  at  some  distance, 
his  faithful  attendant,  Ebenezer,  who,  as  soon  as  he  had  perceived 
the  turn  matters  were  likely  to  take ,  had  withdrawn  both  horses 
from  the  press,  and,  mounted  on  the  one,  and  holding  the 
other,  answered  the  loud  and  repeated  calls  of  Waverley  for  his 
horse.  —  *^Na ,  na !  if  ye  are  nae  friend  to  kirk  and  the  king,  and 
<ve  detained  as  siccan  a  person,  ye  maun  answer  to  honest  men  of 
^country  for  breach  of  contract;  and  I  maun  keep  the  naig  and 
te  walise  for  damage  and  expense,   in  respect  my  horse  ajud. 
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myMll  will  lose  to-morrow's  day's-wark,  besides  the  afternoon 
preaching. " 

Edward,  out  of  patience,  heramed  in  and  bustled  by  the 
rable  on  every  side ,  and  erery  moment  expecting  personal  t!o- 
lence ,  resolved  to  try  measures  of  intimidation ,  and  at  fength 
drew  a  pocket-pistol,  threatening,  on  the  one  hand,  to  shoot 
whomsoever  dared  to  stop  him,  and  on  the  other  menacing 
Ebenezer  with  a  similar  doom ,  if  he  stirred  a  foot  with  the  horses. 
The  sapient  Partridge  says ,  that  one  man  with  a  pistol ,  is  eqoal 
to  a  hundred  unarmed ,  because ,  though  he  can  shoot  but  one  of 
the  multitude ,  yet  no  one  knows  but  that  he  himself  may  be  that 
luckless  individual.  The  levy  en  masse  of  Cairnvreckan  W9uld 
therefore  probably  have  given  way,  nor  would  Ebenezer ,  whose 
natural  paleness  had  waxed  three  shades  more  cadaverous,  have 
ventured  to  dispute  a  mandate  so  enforced ,  had  not  the  Yulcan 
of  the  village,  eager  to  discharge  upon  some  more  worthy  object 
the  fury  which  his  helpmate  had  provoked ,  and  not  iH  satisfied  to 
find  such  an  object  in  Waverley,  rushed  at  him  with  the  red-hot 
bar  of  iron,  with  such  determination,  as  made  the  discharge  of 
his  pistol  an  act  of  self-defence.  The  unfortunate  man  fell;  and 
while  Edward,  thrilled  with  a  natural  horror  at  the  incident, 
neither  had  presence  of  mind  to  unsheathe  his  sword ,  nor  to  draw 
his  remaining  pistol ,  the  populace  threw  themselves  upon  him, 
disarmed  him ,  and  were  about  to  use  him  with  great  violence, 
when  the  appearance  of  a  venerable  clergyman ,  the  pastor  of  the 
parish ,  put  a  curb  on  their  fury. 

This  worthy  man  (none  of  the  Goukthrapples  or  Rentowels) 
maintained  his  character  with  the  common  people ,  although  he 
preached  the  practical  fruits  of  Christian  faith ,  as  well  as  its 
abstract  tenets ,  and  was  respected  by  the  higher  orders,  notwitb' 
standing  he  declined  soothing  their  speculative  errors  by  convert- 
ing the  pulpit  of  the  gospel  into  a  school  of  heathen  morality. 
Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  this  mixture  of  faith  and  practice  in  his 
doctrine ,  that ,  although  his  memory  has  formed  a  sort  of  era  In 
the  annals  of  Cairnvreckan,  so  that  the  parishioners,  to  denote 
what  befell  Sixty  Years  since ,  still  say  it  happened  '*  in  gootf  ^» 
Morton's  time  "  1  have  never  been  able  to  discover  which  hi 
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belonged  to ,  the  evangelical ,  or  the  moderate  party  in  the  kirk. 
Nor  do  I  hold  the  circumstance  of  much  moment,  since,  in  my 
own  remembrance ,  the  one  was  headed  by  an  Erskine ,  the  other 
by  a  Robertson.* 

Mr.  Morton  had  been  alarmed  by  the  discharge  of  the  pistol, 
and  the  increasing  hubbub  around  the  smithy.  His  first  attention 
after  he  had  directed  the  byestanders  to  detain  Wa\erley,  but  to 
abstain  from  injuring  him,  was  turned  to  the  body  of  Muckle- 
wralh,  o?er  which  his  wife,  in  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  was 
weeping,  howling,  and  tearing  her  elf-locks,  in  a  state  little 
short  of  distraction.  On  raising  up  the  smith ,  the  first  discovery 
was,  that  he  was  alive;  and  the  next,  that  he  was  like  to  live  as 
long  as  if  he  had  never  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol  in  his  life.  He 
had  made  a  narrow  escape ,  however ;  the  bullet  had  grazed  his 
head ,  and  stunned  him  for  a  moment  or  two ,  which  trance  terror 
and  confusion  of  spirit  had  prolonged  somewhat  longer.  He  now 
arose  to  demand  vengeance  on  the  person  of  Waverley ,  and  with 
difficulty  acquiesced  in  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Morton ,  that  he  should 
be  carried  before  the  Laird ,  as  a  justice  of  peace ,  and  placed  at 
his  disposal.  The  rest  of  the  assistants  unanimously  agreed  to 
the  measure  recommended;  even  Mrs.  Mucklewrath,  who  had 
begun  to  recover  from  her  hysterics,  whimpered  forth,  *'She 
wadna  say  naething  against  what  the  minister  proposed;  he  was 
e*en  ower  gude  for  his  trade ,  and  she  hoped  to  see  him  wi'  a 
dainty  decent  bishop's  gown  on  his  back ;  a  comelier  sight  than 
your  Greneva  cloaks  and  bands ,  I  wis." 

All  controversy  being  thus  laid  aside,  Waverley,  escorted  by 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  village  who  were  not  bed-ridden ,  was 
conducted  to  the  house  of  Cairnvreckan ,  which  was  about  half  a 
mile  distant. 

*  The  Rev.  John  Erskine ,  D.  D. ,  an  eminent  Scottish  divine,  and  a 
most  excellent  man,  headed  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of 
Seotlaod  at  the  time  when  the  celebrated  Dr.  Robertson ,  the  historian. 
Wag  the  leader  of  the  Moderate  party.  These  two  distinguished  persons 
Were  colleagues  in  the  Old  Grey  Friars'  Church ,  Edinburgh ;  and,  how- 
ever much  they  differed  in  church  politics,  preserved  the  most  perfect 
barmony  as  private  friends,  and  as  clergymen  serving  the  same  cure. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

An  £xaininatioa. 

Hajor  Mblyillb  of  Cairnvreckan ,  an  elderly  gen 
who  had  speot  his  youth  in  the  military  service,  received  IM 
ton  with  great  kindness,  and  our  hero  with  civility,  wl 
eqnivoeal  oircamstances  wherein  Edward  was  placed,  r 
constrained  and  distant. 

The  nature  of  the  smith's  hurt  was  inquired  into,  ar 
actual  iigury  was  likely  to  prove  trifling,  and  the  circun 
in  which  it  was  received  rendered  the  infliction ,  on  Edwar 
a  natural  act  of  self-defence,  the  Major  conceived  he  mi 
miss  that  matter,  on  Waverley's  depositing  in  his  hands 
sum  for  the  benefit  of  the  wounded  person. 

**I  could  wish.  Sir,"  continued  the  Major,  **that  i 
terminated  here;  but  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  ha' 
farther  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  your  journey  through  the 
at  this  unfortunate  and  distracted  time." 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Cruickshanks  now  stood  forth ,  and  co 
cated  to  the  magistrate  all  he  knew  or  suspected ,  from  the 
of  Waverley,  and  the  evasions  of  Galium  Beg.  The  hor 
which  Edward  rode ,  he  said ,  he  knew  to  belong  to  Yich  In 
though  he  dared  not  tax  Edward's  former  attendant  with 
lest  he  should  have  his  house  and  stables  burnt  over  his  he 
night  by  that  godless  gang,  the  Mac-Ivors.  He  conclude 
aggerating  his  own  services  to  kirk  and  state,  as  having  1 
means,  under  God,  (as  he  modestly  qualified  the  assert 
attaching  this  suspicious  and  formidable  delinquent.  ] 
mated  hopes  of  future  reward,  and  of  instant  reimbursei 
loss  of  time ,  and  even  of  character ,  by  travelling  on  t 
business  on  the  fast-day. 

To  this  Major  Melville  answered ,  with  great  composui 
80  far  from  claiming  any  merit  in  this  affair,  Mr.  CruicJ 
ought  to  deprecate  the  imposition  of  a  very  heavy  fine  for  i 
ing  to  lodge,  in  terms  of  the  recent  proclamation,  an 
with  the  nearest  magistrate  of  any  stranger  who  came  to  1 
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that,  as  Mr.  Cruickshanks  boasted  so  much  of  religion  atid  loyalty, 
he  should  not  impute  this  conduct  to  disaffection ,  but  only  sup- 
pose that  his  zeal  for  kirk  and  state  had  been  lulled  asleefp  by  the 
opportunity  of  charging  a  stranger  with  double  horse-hire ;  that, 
howeyer,  feeling  himself  incompetent  to  decide  singly  upon  the 
conduct  of  a  person  of  such  importance ,  he  should  reserve  it  for 
consideration  of  the  next  quarter-sessions.  Now  our  history  for 
the  present  saith  no  more  of  him  of  the  Candlestick,  who  wended 
dolorous  and  malcontent  back  to  his  own  dwelling. 

Major  Mehille  then  commanded  the  villagers  to  return  to  their 
homes,  excepting  two,  officiated  as  constables,  and  whom  he 
directed  to  wait  below.  The  apartment  was  thus  cleared  of  every 
person  but  Mr.  Morton ,  whom  the  Major  invited  to  remain ;  a 
sort  of  factor,  who  acted  as  clerk;  and  Waverley  himself.  There 
ensued  a  painful  and  embarrassed  pause,  till  Major  Melville, 
looking  upon  Waverley  with  much  compassion ,  and  often  con- 
sulting a  paper  or  memorandum  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  re- 
quested to  know  his  name.  —  "  Edward  Waverley." 

**I  thought  so;  late  of  the  —  dragoons,  and  nephew  of  Sir 
Everard  Waverley  of  Waverley-Honour?" 

"The  same." 

<'Toung  gentleman,  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  this  painful 
duty  has  fallen  to  my  lot." 

^^Duty,  Major  Melville ,  renders  apologies  superfluous." 

"True,  Sir;  permit  me,  therefore,  to  ask  you  how  your 
time  has  been  disposed  of  since  you  obtained  leave  of  absence 
from  your  regiment,  several  weeks  ago,  until  the  present  mo- 
ment?" 

"My  reply,"  said  Waverley,  "to  so  general  a  question  must 
be  guided  by  the  nature  of  the  charge  which  renders  it  necessary. 
1  request  to  know  what  that  charge  is ,  and  upon  what  authority 
I  am  fbrcibly  detained  to  reply  to  it?" 

"The  charge,  Mr.  Waverley,  I  grieve  to  say,  is  of  a  very 
hifjtk  nature ,  and  affects  your  character  both  as  a  soldier  and  a 
stdbject.  In  the  former  capacity,  yon  are  charged  with  spread- 
Uig  mutiny  and  rebellion  among  the  men  you  commanded,  and 
^ting  them  the  example  of  desertion ,  h^  ^i^Vyos^xa^  ^^^xi  ^^^ 
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absence  from  the  regiment^  contrary  to  the  express  orders  of  your 
commandiDg  officer.  The  civil  crime  of  which  you  stand  accused 
is  that  of  high-treason ,  and  levying  war  against  the  king,  the 
highest  delinquency  of  which  a  subject  can  be  guilty." 

'*  And  by  what  authority  am  I  detained  to  reply  to  such  heinous 
calumnies?" 

*  *  By  one  which  you  must  not  dispute ,  nor  I  disobey." 

He  handed  to  Waverley  a  warrant  from  the  Supreme  Criminal 
Court  of  Scotland ,  in  full  form ,  for  apprehending  and  secariof 
the  person  of  Edward  Waverley ,  Esq.  suspected  of  treasonable 
practices,  and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours. 

The  astonishment  which  Waverley  expressed  at  this  commani- 
cation  was  imputed  by  Major  Melville  to  conscious  guilt,  while 
Mr.  Morton  was  rather  disposed  to  construe  it  into  the  surprise  o 
innocence  unjustly  suspected.  There  was  something  true  in  botl 
conjectures;  for  although  Edward's  mind^  acquitted  him  of  th( 
crime  with  which  he  was  charged,  yet  a  hasty  review  of  his  own 
conduct  convinced  him  he  might  have  great  difficulty  in  estab- 
lishing his  innocence  to  the  satisfaction  of  others. 

*4t  is  a  Tcry  painful  part  of  this  painful  business ,"  said  Ma- 
jor Melville,  after  a  pause,  **that,  under  so  grave  a  charge,  1 
must  necessarily  request  to  see  such  papers  as  you  have  on  your 
person." 

** You  shall.  Sir,  without  reserve,"  said  Edward,  throwing 
his  pocket-book  and  memorandums  upon  the  table ;  '*  there  is  bat 
one  with  which  I  could  wish  you  would  dispense.'' 

'^I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Waverley,  I  can  indulge  you  with  no  re- 
servation," 

**  You  shall  see  it  then ,  Sir ;  and  as  it  can  be  of  no  service,  I 
beg  it  may  be  returned." 

He  took  from  his  bosom  the  line^  he  had  that  morning  re- 
ceived ,  and  presented  them  with  the  envelope.  The  Major  per- 
used them  in  silence ,  and  directed  his  clerk  to  make  a  copy  o^ 
them.  He  then  wrapped  the  copy  in  the  envelope,  and  placing  it 
on  the  table  before  him ,  returned  the  original  to  Waverley,  vilb 
an  air  of  melancholy  gravity. 

After  indulging  the  prisoner,  for  such  our  hero  must nov be 
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considered ,  'with  what  he  thought  a  reasonable  time  for  reflection, 
Major  Melville  resumed  his  examination,  premising,  that  as 
Mr.  Waverley  seemed  to  object  to  general  questions,  his  interro- 
gatories should  be  as  specific  as  his  information  permitted.  He 
then  proceeded  in  his  investigation,  dictating,  as  he  went  on, 
the  import  of  the  questions  and  answers  to  the  amanuensis,  by 
whom  it  was  written  down. 

**Did  Mr.  Waverley  know  one  Humphry  Houghton,  a  non- 
eommissioned  officer  in  Gardiner's  dragoons?" 

'^Certainly;  he  was  sergeant  of  my  troop,  and  son  of  a  tenant 
of  my  uncle.'' 

**  Exactly  —  and  had  a  considerable  share  of  your  confidence, 
and  an  influence  among  his  comrades?*' 

*'I  had  never  occasion  to  repose  confidence  in  a  person  of 
his  description,"  answered  Waverley.  *^I  favoured  Sergeant 
Houghton  as  a  clever,  active  young  fellow,  and  I  believe  his 
fellow-soldiers  respected  him  accordingly." 

**But  you  used  through  this  man,"  answered  Major  Melville, 
**to  communicate  with  such  ofyour  troop  as  were  recruited  upon 
Waverley-Honour?" 

** Certainly;  the  poor  fellows,  finding  themselves  in  a  regi- 
ment chiefly  composed  of  Scots  or  Irish ,  loolied  up  to  me  in  any 
of  their  little  distresses,  and  naturally  made  their  countryman, 
and  sergeant,  their  spokesman  on  such  occasions." 

*'  Sergeant  Houghton's  influence ,"  continued  the  Major,  '*  ex- 
tended ,  then ,  particularly  over  those  soldiers  who  followed  you 
to  the  regiment  from  your  uncle's  estate  ?  " 

^'  Surely ;  —  but  what  is  that  to  the  present  purpose?" 

*^To  that  I  am  just  coming,  and  I  beseech  your  candid  reply. 
Have  yon,  since  leaving  the  regiment,  held  any  correspondence, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  this  Sergeant  Houghton?" 

^'l!  —  I  hold  correspondence  with  a  man  of  his  rank  and 
situation !  —  How ,  or  for  what  purpose?" 

**That  you  are  to  explain;  —  but  did  you  not,  for  example, 
send  to  him  for  some  books?" 

**Tou  remind  me  of  a  trifling  commission,"  said  Waverley, 
**wliich  I  gave  Sergeant  Houghton,  because  my  servant  cq\M 
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not  read.  I  do  recollect  I  bade  him ,  by  letter ,  select  some 
books,  of  which  I  sent  him  a  list,  and  send  them  to  me  at 
Tully-Veolan." 

**  And  of  what  description  were  those  books?*' 

"They  related  almost  entirely  to  elegant  literature;  tbexitn 
designed  for  a  lady's  perusal/' 

**Were  there  not,  Mr.  Waverley,  treasonable  tracts  aai 
pamphlets  among  them  ?  " 

^* There  were  some  political  treatises,  into  which  I  barfly 
looked.  They  had  been  sent  to  me  by  the  officiousness  of  a  kind 
friend,  whose  heart  is  more  to  be  esteemed  thanbispradenceor 
political  sagacity :  they  seemed  to  be  dull  compositions." 

'*That  friend,"  continued  the  persevering  inquirer,  **was  a 
Mr.  Pembroke ,  a  nonjuring  clergyman ,  the  author  of  two  trea- 
sonable works,  of  which  the  manucripts  were  found  among yoor 
baggage?" 

*^But  of  which,  I  give  you  my  honour  as  a  gentleman,"  replied 
Waverley ,  "I  never  read  six  pages." 

**I  am  not  your  judge,  Mr.  Waverley;  your  examination 
will  be  transmitted  elsewhere.  And  now  to  proceed  —  Do  yoa 
know  a  person  thslt  passes  by  the  name  of  Wily  Will ,  or  Will 
Ruthven?" 

*  *  I  never  heard  of  such  a  name  till  this  moment." 

«Did  you  never  through  such  a  person,  or  any  other  person, 
communicate  with  Sergeant  Humphry  Houghton,  instigatiogUa 
to  desert,  with  as  many  of  his  comrades  as  he  could  seduce  to  join 
him ,  and  unite  with  the  Highlanders  and  other  rebels  now  in 
arms  under  the  command  of  the  young  Pretender?" 

**I  assure  you  I  am  not  only  entirely  guiltless  of  the  plot  yoa 
have  laid  to  my  charge ,  but  I  detest  it  from  the  very  bottom  of  91 
soul ,  nor  ^ould  I  be  guilty  of  such  treachery  to  gain  a  throne, 
either  for  myself  or  any  other  man  alive." 

**  Yet  when  I  consider  this  envelope  in  the  hand-writing  of  one 
of  those  misguided  gentlemen  who  are  now  in  arms  against  their 
country,  and  the  verses  which  it  enclosed,  I  cannot  but  find 
some  analogy  between  the  enterprise  I  have  mentioned  and  ^ 
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exploit  of  Wogan ,  which  the  writer  seems  to  expect  yov  should 
imiute." 

Waverley  was  struck  with  the  coiDcidence ,  bat  denied  that  the 
wishes  or  expectatioos  of  the  letter-writer  were  to  be  regarded  as 
proofs  of  a  charge  otherwise  chimerical. 

**Bat,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  your  time  was  spent,  during 
your  absence  from  the  regiment,  between  the  house  of  this  Highland 
Chieftain,  and  that  of  Mr.  Bradwardine ,  ofBradwardine,  also  in 
arms  for  this  unfortunate  cause?" 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  disguise  it ;  but  I  do  deny ,  most  resolutely, 
being  privy  to  any  of  their  designs  against  the  goYernment." 
.  **Youdonot,  however,  I  presume,  intend  to  deny,  that  you 
attended  your  host  Glennaquoich  to  a  rendezvous,  where,  under 
a  pretence  of  a  general  hunting  match,  most  of  the  accomplices 
of  his  treason  were  assembled  to  concert  measures  for  taking 
arms?" 

'*  I  acknowledge  having  been  at  such  a  meeting  ,*'  said  Waver- 
ley; *'but  I  neither  heard  nor  saw  any  thing  which  could  give  it 
the  character  you  affix  to  it." 

'*From  thence  you  proceeded,"  continued  the  magistrate, 
**  with  Glennaquoich  and  a  part  of  his  clan ,  to  join  the  army  of  the 
young  Pretender ,  and  returned ,  after  having  paid  your  homage  to 
him,  to  discipline  and  arm  the  remainder^  and  unite  them  to  his 
bands  on  their  way  southward?" 

'*  I  never  went  with  Glennaquoich  on  such  an  errand.  I  never 
80  much  as  heard  that  the  person  whom  you  mention  was  in  the 
country." 

He  then  detailed  the  history  of  his  misfortune  at  the  hunting 
match,  and  added,  that  on  his  return  he  found  himself  suddenly 
deprived  of  his  commission,  and  did  not  deny  that  he  then,  for 
the  first  time ,  observed  symptoms  which  indicated  a  di^osition 
h)  the  Highlanders  to  take  arms ;  but  added ,  that  having  no  incli- 
nation to  join  their  cause ,  and  no  longer  any  reason  for  remaining 
in  Scotland,  he  was  now  on  his  return  to  his  native  coimtry,  to 
^eh  he  had  been  summoned  by  those  who  had  a  right  to  direct 
Ui motions,  as  Major  Melville  would  perceive  from  the  letters  on 
tlie  table. 
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Major  Melville  accordiDgly  perased  the  leUere  of  Richard  Wi- 
▼erley,  of  Sir  Everard,  and  of  Aunt  Rachel;  but  the  inferences 
he  drew  from  them  were  different  from  what  Waverley  expected. 
They  held  the  language  of  discontent  with  government,  threw  oat 
no  obscure  hints  of  revenge ,  and  that  of  poor  Aunt  Rachel,  wUck 
plainly  asserted  the  justice  of  the  Stewart  cause,  was  held  la 
contain  the  open  avowal  of  what  the  others  only  ireDtnred  to  in- 
sinuate. 

^^Permit  me  another  question,  Mr.  Waverley,"  said  Mijor 
Melville,  —  ^*Did  you  not  receive  repeated  letters  from  your  com- 
manding officer,  warning  you  and  commanding  you  to  return  to 
your  post,  and  acquainting  you  with  the  use  made  of  your  namet( 
spread  discontent  among  your  soldiers?" 

**I  never  did,  Major  Melville.  One  letter,  indeed,  1  received 
from  him ,  containing  a  civil  intimation  of  his  wish  that  I  would 
employ  my  leave  of  absence  otherwise  than  in  constant  residence 
at  Rradwardine ,  as  to  which ,  I  own ,  I  thought  he  was  not  called 
on  to  interfere ;  and,  finally,  I  received,  on  the  same  day  on  which 
I  observed  myself  superseded  in  the  Gazette ,  a  second  letter  from 
Colonel  Gardiner,  commanding  me  to  join  the  regiment,  an  order 
which,  owing  to  my  absence,  already  mentioned  and  accounted 
for,  I  received  too  late  to  be  obeyed.  If  there  were  any  intermediate 
letters,  and  certainly  from  the  Colonel's  high  character  I  think  it 
probable  that  there  were ,  they  have  never  reached  me." 

'*I  have  omitted,  Mr.  Waverley,"  continued  Major  Melville, 
'*to  inquire  after  a  matter  of  less  consequence,  but  which  has 
nevertheless  been  publicly  talked  of  to  your  disadvantage.  It  is 
said,  that  a  treasonable  toast  having  been  proposed  in  your  hearing 
and  presence,  you,  holding  his  majesty's  commission,  suffered 
the  task  of  resenting  it  to  devolve  upon  another  gentleman  of  the 
company.  This ,  Sir ,  cannot  be  charged  against  you  in  a  court 
of  justice ;  but  if,  as  I  am  informed ,  the  officers  of  your  regiment 
requested  an  explanation  of  such  a  rumour,  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
soldier,  I  cannot  but  be  surprised  that  you  did  not  afford  it  ti 
them." 

This  was  too  much.  Beset  and  pressed  on  every  hand  by  aces- 
sations,  in  which  gross  falsehoods  were  blended  with  such  circon- 
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f  truth  as  conld  not  fail  to  procure  them  credit^  —  alone, 
d ,  and  in  a  strange  land ,  Waverley  almost  gave  up  his 
onour  for  lost,  and ,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand,  re- 
efused  to  answer  any  farther  questions,  since  the  fair  and 
atement  he  had  already  made  had  only  served  to  furnish 
Dst  him. 

»ut  expressing  either  surprise  or  displeasure  at  the  change 
fey's  manner,  Major  Melville  proceeded  composedly  to 
al  other  queries  to  him.  '^What  does  it  avail  me  to 
)u?"  said  Edward,  sullenly.  **  You  appear  convinced 
ilt,  and  wrest  every  reply  I  have  made  to  support  your 
9Dceived  opinion.  Enjoy  your  supposed  triumph,  then, 
;Dt  me  no  farther.  If  I  am  capable  of  the  cowardice  and 
your  charge  burdens  me  with ,  I  am  not  worthy  to  be 
in  any  reply  I  can  make  to  you.  If  I  am  not  deserving  of 
licion  —  and  God  and  my  own  conscience  bear  evidence 
that  it  is  so  —  then  I  do  not  see  why  I  should,  by  my 
lend  my  accusers  arms  against  my  innocence.  There  is 
1  I  should  answer  a  word  more ,  and  I  am  determined  to 
this  resolution."  And  again  he  resumed  his  posture  of 
d  determined  silence. 

iw  me,"  said  the  magistrate,  *'to  remind  you  of  one 
at  may  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  candid  and  open  con- 
The  inexperience  of  youth ,  Mr.  Waverley,  lays  it  open 
ins  of  the  more  designing  and  artful ;  and  one  of  your 
least  —  I  mean  Mac-Ivor  of  Glennaquoich  —  ranks  high 
er  class,  as  from  your  apparent  ingenuousness,  youth, 
quaintance  with  the  manners  of  the  Highlands,  I  should 
>ed  to  place  you  among  the  former.  In  such  a  case,  a 
,  or  error  like  yours ,  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  consider 
ntary,  may  be  atoned  for,  and  I  would  willingly  act  as 
)r.  But  as  yon  must  necessarily  be  acquainted  with  the 
9f  the  individuals  in  this  country  who  have  assumed  arms, 
r  means,  and  with  their  plans,  I  must  expect  you  will 
s  mediation  on  my  part  by  a  frank  and  candid  avowal  of 
as  come  to  your  knowledge  upon  these  heads.  In  which 
hink  I  can  venture  to  promise  that  a\er[sViQitV'^^\^^'^^ 
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restraint  will  be  the  only  ill  consequence  that  can  arise  from  jov 
accession  to  these  unhappy  intrigues." 

Waverley  listened  with  great  composure  until  the  end  of  this 
exhortation ,  when ,  springing  from  his  seat  with  an  energy  which 
he  had  not  yet  displayed ,  he  replied ,  *^  Major  Melville,  since  that 
IS  your  name,  I  have  hitherto  answered  your  questions  witli 
candour,  or  declined  them  with  temper,  because  their  import 
concerned  myself  alone ;  but  as  you  presume  to  esteem'  me  meu 
enough  to  commence  informer  against  others,  who  received  me, 
whatever  may  be  their  public  misconduct ,  as  a  guest  and  friend, 
—  I  declare  to  you  that  I  consider  your  questions  as  an  insult  inf- 
nitely  more  offensive  than  your  calumnious  suspicions ;  and  thai 
since  my  hard  fortune  permits  me  no  other  mode  of  resenting  them 
than  by  verbal  deGance,  you  should  sooner  have  my  heart  out  of 
my  bosom,  than  a  single  syllable  of  information  on  subjects  which 
I  could  only  become  acquainted  with  in  the  full  confidence  of  on- 
suspecting  hospitality/' 

Mr.  Morton  and  the  Major  looked  at  each  other;  and  the 
former,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  examination,  had  been  repeatedly 
troubled  with  a  sorry  rheum,  had  recourse  to  his  snuff-box  and  hu 
handkerchief. 

"  Mr.  Waverley,"  said  the  Major,  **  my  present  situation  pro- 
hibits me  alike  from  giving  or  receiving  offence,  and  I  will  not 
protract  a  discussion  which  approaches  to  either.  I  am  afraid  I 
must  sign  a  warrant  for  detaining  you  in  custody ,  but  this  house 
shall  for  the  present  be  your  prison.  I  fear  I  cannot  persuade  job 
to  accept  a  share  of  our  supper?  —  (Edward  shook  his  head)^ 
but  I  will  order  refreshments  in  your  apartment." 

Our  hero  bowed  and  withdrew,  under  guard  of  theofficenof 
justice,  to  a  small  but  handsome  room,  where,  declining  all  oflitis 
of  food  or  wine ,  he  flung  himself  on  the  bed ,  and ,  stupified  hf 
the  harassing  events  and  mental  fatigue  of  this  miserable  day,  he 
sunk  into  a  deep  and  heavy  slumber.  This  was  more  f^ao  he 
himself  could  have  expected ;  but  it  is  mentioned  of  the  North- 
American  Indians ,  when  at  the  stake  of  torture ,  that  on  the  least 
intermission  of  agony,  they  will  sleep  until  the  fire  is  appUfldte 
awaken  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

A  Conference ,  and  the  Consequence. 

)R  Melyille  had  detained  Mr.  Morton  during  his  exami- 
>f  Waverley,  both  because  he  thought  he  might  derive 
le  from  his  practical  good  sense  and  approved  loyalty ,  and 
ause  it  was  agreeable  to  have  a  witness  of  unimpeached 
and  veracity  to  proceedings  which  touched  the  honour  and 
'  a  young  Englishman  of  high  rank  and  family,  and  the 
their  of  a  large  fortune.  Every  step,  be  knew,  would  be 
ly  canvassed;  and  it  was  his  business  to  place  the  justice 
§rity  of  his  own  conduct  beyond  the  limits  of  question, 
n  AVaverley  retired ,  the  laird  and  clergyman  of  Cairn- 
sat  down  in  silence  to  their  evening  meal.     While  the 

were  in  attendance ,  neither  chose  to  say  any  thing  on  the 
tances  which  occupied  their  minds,  and  neither  felt  it  easy 

upon  any  other.  The  youth  and  apparent  frankness  of 
y  stood  in  strong  contrast  to  the  shades  of  suspicion  which 
1  around  him,  and  he  had  a  sort  of  naivete  and  openness 
mour^  that  seemed  to  belong  to  one  unhackneyed  in  the 
ntrigue ,  and  which  pleaded  highly  in  his  favour. 
I  mused  over  the  particulars  of  the  examination ,  and  each 
t  through  the  medium  of  his  own  feelings.  Both  were  men 

and  acute  talent,  and  both  were  equally  competent  to 
;  various  parts  of  evidence ,  and  to  deduce  from  them  the 
y  conclusions.  But  the  wide  difference  of  their  habits  and 
m  often  occasioned  a  great  discrepancy  in  their  respective 
ms  from  admitted  premises. 

)r  Melville  had  been  versed  in  camps  and  cities;  he  was 
by  profession,  and  cautious  from  experience,  had  met 
ich  evil  in  the  world,  and  therefore,  though  himself  an 
magistrate  and  an  honourable  man,  his  opinions  of  others 
vays  strict,  and  sometimes  unjustly  severe.  Mr.  Morton, 
ontrary,  had  passed  from  the  literary  pursuits  of  a  college, 
le  was  beloved  by  his  companions,  and  respected  by  his 
>,  to  the  ease  andsimplicity  of  his  present  charge,  where 
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his  opportunities  of  witnessiDg  evil  were  few ,  and  De?er  dveh 
upon,  bat  in  order  to  encourage  repentance  and  amendinent;  and 
where  the  love  and  respect  of  his  parishioners  repaid  his  affectio- 
nate zeal  in  their  behalf,  by  endeavouring  to  disgaise  from  fain 
what  they  knew  would  give  him  the  most  acute  pain,  namely,  their 
own  occasional  transgressions  of  the  duties  which  it  was  the 
business  of  his  life  to  recommend.  Thus  it  was  a  common  saying 
in  the  neighbourhood,  (though  both  were  popular  characters,)  thtt 
the  laird  knew  only  the  ill  in  the  parish ,  and  the  minister  only  the 
good. 

A  love  of  letters ,  though  kept  in  subordination  to  his  clerieil 
studies  and  duties ,  also  distinguished  the  pastor  of  CairnYreckao, 
and  had  tinged  his  mind  in  earlier  days  with  a  slight  feeling  of 
romance,  which  no  after  incidents  of  real  life  had  entirely  dissi- 
pated. The  early  loss  of  an  amiable  young  woman ,  whom  he  had 
married  for  love ,  and  who  was  quickly  followed  to  the  grave  by 
an  only  child,  had  also  served ,  even  after  the  lapse  of  many  y^rs, 
to  soften  a  disposition  naturally  mild  and  contemplative*  His 
feelings  on  the  present  occasion  were  therefore  likely  to  differ 
from  those  of  the  severe  disciplinarian,  strict  magistrate,  aad 
distrustful  man  of  the  world. 

When  the  servants  had  withdrawn ,  the  silence  of  both  parties 
continued,  until  Major  Melville ,  filling  his  glass,  and  poshing tfae 
bottle  to  Mr.  Morton ,  commenced. 

**  A  distressing  affair  this ,  Mr.  Morton.  I  fear  this  youngster 
has  brought  himself  within  the  compass  of  a  halter.'' 

^* God  forbid ! "  answered  the  clergyman. 

** Marry,  and  amen,"  said  the  temporal  magistrate;  **biitl 
think  even  your  merciful  logic  will  hardly  deny  the  conclusion." 

*  *  Surely ,  Major ,"  answered  the  clergyman ,  *  *  I  should  hope  it 
might  be  averted ,  for  aught  we  have  heard  to-night?" 

**  Indeed  I "  replied  Melville.  *^  But,  my  good  parson,  yon  are 
one  of  those  who  would  communicate  to  every  criminal  the  benefit 
of  clergy." 

*^  Unquestionably  I  would :  Mercy  and  long-suffering  are  tke 
grounds  of  the  doctrine  I  am  called  to  teach." 

**  True ,  religiously  speaking ;  but  mercy  to  a  criminal  may  b« 
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gross  injustice  to  the  community.  I  don't  sp^ak  of  this  young 
fellow  in  particular,  who  I  heartily  wish  may  be  able  to  clear 
himself,  for  I  like  both  his  modesty  and  his  spirit.  But  I  fear  he 
has  rushed  upon  his  fate." 

'*  And  why?  Hundreds  of  misguided  gentlemen  are  now  in 
arms  against  the  government,  many,  doubtless,  upon  principles 
which  education  and  early  prejudice  have  gilded  with  the  names 
of  patriotism  and  heroism ;  Justice ,  when  she  selects  her  victims 
from  such  a  multitude ,  (for  surely  all  will  not  be  destroyed,)  must 
regard  the  moral  motive.  He  whom  ambition,  or  hope  of  personal 
advantage,  has  led  to  disturb  the  peace  of  a  well-ordered  govern- 
ment, let  him  fall  a  victim  to  the  laws ;  but  surely  youth ,  misled 
by  the  wild  visions  of  chivalry  and  imaginary  loyalty ,  may  plead 
for  pardon." 

*' If  visionary  chivalry  and  imaginary  loyalty  come  within  the 
predicament  of  high  treason ,"  replied  the  magistrate,  ^'I  know  no 
court  in  Christendom ,  my  dear  Mr.  Morton ,  where  they  can  sue 
out  their  Habeas  Corpus." 

*'But  I  cannot  see  that  this  youth's  guilt  is  at  all  established  to 
my  satisfaction,"  said  the  clergyman. 

<^  Because  your  good-nature  blinds  your  good  sense ,"  replied 
Major  Melville.  **  Observe  now :  This  young  man ,  descended  of 
a  family  of  hereditary  Jacobites,  his  uncle  the  leader  of  the  Tory 
interest  in  the  county  of — ,  his  father  a  disobliged  and  discon- 
tented courtier,  his  tutor  a  non-juror,  and  the  author  of  two 
treasonable  volumes  —  this  youth ,  I  say ,  enters  into  Gardiner's 
dragoons,  bringing  with  him  a  body  of  young  fellows  from  his 
uncle's  estate,  who  have  not  stickled  at  avowing,  in  their  way,  the 
high-church  principles  they  learned  at  Waverley-Honour,  in  their 
disputes  with  their  comrades.  To  these  young  men  Waveiley  is 
unusually  attentive;  they  are  supplied  with  money  beyond  a 
soldier's  wants,  and  inconsistent  with  his  discipline;  and  are 
under  the  management  of  a  favourite  sergeant,  through  whom 
they  hold  an  unusually  close  communication  with  their  captain, 
and  affect  to  consider  themselves  as  independent  of  the  other 
officers ,  and  superior  to  their  comrades." 

**  All  this,  my  dear  Major,  is  the  natural  consequence  oC\.^^\\ 
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attachment  to  their  yonng  landlord ,  and  of  their  finding  theoh 
seWes  in  a  regiment  levied  chiefly  in  the  north  of  Ireland  and 
the  vest  of  Scotland ,  and  of  course  among  comrades  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  them,  both  as  Englishmen ,  and  as  members  of  tbe 
Church  of  England." 

**  Well  said,  parson ! "  replied  the  magistrate.  **  I  would  some 
of  your  synod  heard  you  —  But  let  me  go  on.  This  young  mu 
obtains  leave  of  absence ,  goes  to  Tully-Yeolan  —  the  principles 
of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  are  pretty  well  known  ^  not  to 
mention  that  this  lad's  uncle  brought  him  off  in  the  year  fifteen; 
he  engages  there  in  a  brawl,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  disgraced 
the  commission  he  bore ;  Colonel  Gardiner  writes  to  him ,  first 
mildly ,  then  more  sharply  —  I  think  you  will  not  doubt  his  hariog 
done  so,  since  he  says  so;  the  mess  invite  him  to  explain tbe 
quarrel ,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  involved ;  he  neither 
replies  to  his  commander  nor  his  comrades.  In  the  meanwhile, 
his  soldiers  become  mutinous  and  disorderly,  and  at  length, 
when  the  rumour  of  this  unhappy  rebellion  becomes  general,  his 
favourite  Sergeant  Houghton ,  and  another  fellow,  are  detected 
in  correspondence  with  a  French  emissary,  accredited,  as  Im 
says ,  by  Captain  Waverley ,  who  urges  him ,  according  to  the 
iren's  confession,  to  desert  with  the  troop  and  join  their  captain, 
who  was  with  Prince  Charles.  In  the  meanwhile  this  tmstj 
captain  is,  by  his  own  admission,  residing  at  Glennaquoich  with 
the  most  active,  subtle,  and  desperate  Jacobite  in  Scotland;  he 
goes  with  him  at  least  as  far  as  their  famous  hunting  rendezvons, 
and  I  fear  a  little  farther.  Meanwhile  two  other  summonses  are 
sent  him;  one  warning  him  of  the  disturbances  in  his  troop, 
another  peremptorily  ordering  him  to  repair  to  the  regiment, 
which,  indeed,  common  sense  might  have  dictated,  when  he 
observed  rebellion  thickening  all  round  him.  He  returns  an 
absolute  refusal,  and  throws  up  his  commission." 

''He  had  been  already  deprived  of  it,''  said  Mr.  Morton. 

''But  he  regrets,''  replied  Melville,  "that  the  measure  bad 
anticipated  his  resignation.  His  baggage  is  seized  at  his  quar- 
ters, and  at  Tully-Yeolan ,  and  is  found  to  contain  a  stock  of 
pestilent  jacobitlcal  pamphlets ,  enough  to  poison  a  whole  countryf 
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resides  the  unprinted  Incubra^ons  of  his  worthy  friend  and  tutor 
Hr.  Pembroke." 

*'  He  says  he  never  read  them  /'  answered  the  minister. 

**ln  an  ordinary  case  I  should  believe  him/'  replied  the 
nagistrate,  **for  they  are  as  stupid  and  pedantic  in  composition 
IS  mischievous  in  their  tenets.  But  can  you  suppose  any  thing 
)ut  value  for  the  principles  they  maintain,  would  induce  a  young 
Dan  of  his  age  to  lug  such  trash  about  with  him?  Then,  when 
lews  arrive  of  the  approach  of  the  rebels ,  he  sets  out  in  a  sort  of 
lisguise,  refusing  to  tell  his  name;  and,  if  yon  old  fanatic  tell 
rath ,  attended  by  a  very  suspicious  character ,  and  mounted  on  a 
lorse  known  to  have  belonged  to  Glennaquoich ,  and  bearing  on 
lis  person  letters  from  his  family  expressing  high  rancour  against 
be  house  of  Brunswick ,  and  a  copy  of  verses  in  praise  of  one 
Yogan ,  who  abjured  the  service  of  the  Parliament  to  join  the 
lighland  insurgents,  when  in  arms  to  restore  the  house  of 
Kewart ,  with  a  body  of  English  cavalry  —  the  very  counterpart 
»f  bis  own  plot  —  and  summed  up  with  a  *  Go  thou  and  do  like- 
vise/  from  that  loyal  subject,  and  most  safe  and  peaceable 
character,  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  of  Glennaquoich,  Yich  Ian  Vahr, 
ind  so  forth*  And  lastly,"  continued  Major  Melville,  warming 
n  the  detail  of  his  arguments,  *^ where  do  we  find  this  second 
Hlition  of  Cavalier  Wogan?  Why,  truly,  in  the  very  track  most 
proper  for  execution  of  his  design ,  and  pistoling  the  first  of  the 
king's  subjects  who  ventures  to  question  his  intentions." 

Mr.  Morton  prudently  abstained  from  argument,  which  he 
perceived  would  only  harden  the  magistrate  in  his  opinion ,  and 
merely  asked  how  he  intended  to  dispose  of  the  prisoner? 

**It  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  considering  the  state  of 
the  country,"  said  Major  Melville. 

*' Could  yoo  not  detain  him  (being  such  a  gentleman-like 
jSOUDg  man)  here  in  your  own  house ,  out  of  harm's  way  till  this 
•torm  blow  over?" 

*^My  good  friend ,''  said  Major  Melville ,  *'  neither  your  house 
i>or  miue  will  bd  long  out  of  harm's  way ,  even  were  it  legal  to 
c<^fine  him  here.  I  have  just  learned  that  the  commander-in- 
^uvt}  who  marched  into  the  Highlands  to  seek  out  and  <U&^^\^^ 
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the  insurgents,  has  declined  giving  them  battle  at  Corryerid. 
and  marched  on  northward  wiih  all  the  disposable  force  of  goreia- 
ment  to  Inverness ,  John-o -Croat's  House ,  or  the  deril^  for  vlat 
I  linow,  leaving  the  road  to  the  Low  Country  open  and  undefended 
to  the  Highland  army." 

'*Cood  Cod!"  said  the  clergyman,  **is  the  man  a  coward,  a 
traitor,  or  an  idiot?" 

**  None  of  the  three,  I  believe,"  answered  Melville.  **  Sir  Jobo 
kas  the  common-place  courage  of  a  common  soldier,  is  honest 
enough ,  does  what  he  is  commanded ,  and  understands  whit  is 
told  him ,  but  is  as  fit  to  act  for  himself  in  circumstances  of 
importance ,  as  I ,  my  dear  parson ,  to  occupy  your  pulpit." 

This  important  public  intelligence  naturally  diverted  the  dis- 
course fromWaverley  for  some  time;  at  length,  however,  the 
subject  was  resumed. 

**  I  believe ,"  said  Major  Melville ,  *'  that  I  must  give  this  young 
mi^n  in  charge  to  some  of  the  detached  parties  of  armed  volanteefs, 
who  were  lately  sent  out  to  overawe  the  disaffected  districts.  Tbej 
are  now  recalled  towards  Stirling ,  and  a  small  body  comes  tkis 
way  to-morrow  or  next  day,  commanded  by  the  westland  man— 
what  *s  his  name?  —  You  saw  him,  and  said  he  was  the  very  model 
of  one  of  Cromwell's  military  saints." 

^*  Cilfillan ,  the  Cameronian ,"  answered  Mr.  Morton.  **I  wisk 
the  young  gentleman  may  be  safe  with  him.  Strange  things  are 
done  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  minds  in  so  agitating  a  crisis,  and 
I  fear  Cilfillan  is  of  a  sect  which  has  suffered  persecution  without 
learning  mercy." 

*'He  has  only  to  lodge  Mr.  Waverley  in  Stirling  Castle/'  said 
the  Major :  '^  I  will  give  strict  injunctions  to  treat  him  well.  I  reallj 
cannot  devise  any  better  mode  for  securing  him,  and  I  fancy yot 
would  hardly  advise  me  to  encounter  the  responsibility  of  setting 
him  at  liberty." 

^^But  you  will  have  no  objection  to  my  seeing  him  to-mono« 
in  private?"  said  the  minister. 

**  None ,  certainly ;  your  loyalty  and  character  are  my  warrant. 
But  with  what  view  do  you  make  the  request?" 

'"Simply,"  replied  Mr.  Morton,  <4o  make  the  eqierinMiKt 
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?lieUier  he  m^y  not  be  brengbt  ta  commuDicate  to  me  soihe  cir- 
lom^tance^^  which  may  hereafter  he  useful  to  alleviate,  if  not  to 
xculpate  his  eoaduet/' 

The  friends  uow  parted  and  retired  to  rest,  each  filled  with  the 
aost  anxious  reflections  on  the  state  of  the  country* 

CHAPTER  XXXIIL 
A  Confidant. 

^WAYEiaBT  awoke  in  the  morning,  from  troubled  dreams  and 
inrefreshing  slumbers,  to  a  full  consciousness  of  the  horrors  of 
is  sitaation.  How  it  might  terminate  he  knew  not.  He  might 
e  delivered  up  to  military  law,  which,  in  the  midst  of  civil  war, 
^as  jiot  likely  to  be  scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  its  victims,  or  the 
uality  of  the  evidence.  Nor  did  he  feel  much  more  comfortable 
t  the  thoughts  of  a  trial  before  a  Scottish  court  of  justice,  where 
le  knew  the  laws  and  forms  differed  in  niany  respects  from  those 
>f  England ,  and  had  been  taught  to  believe,  however  erroneously, 
hat  the  liberty  and  rights  of  the  subject  were  less  carefully 
)rotected.  A  sentiment  of  bitterness  rose  in  his  mind  against  the 
government,  which  he  considered  as  the  cause  of  his  embarrass- 
nent  and  peril ,  and  he  cursed  internally  his  scrupulous  rejection 
3f  Mac-Ivor's  invitation  to  accompany  him  to  the  field. 

^' Why  did  not  I,"  he  said  to  himself,  *^like  other  men  of  ho- 
nour, take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  welcome  to  Britain  the  des- 
cendant of  her  ancient  kings ,  and  lineal  heir  of  her  throne  ?  Why 

did  not  I 

*  Dnthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion, 

And  w^eome  home  again  discarded  faith , 

Seek  out  Prince  Charles,  and  fall  before  his  feet?' 

i^l  that  has  been  recorded  of  excellence  and  worth  in  the  house  of 

Waverley  has  been  founded  upon  their  loyal  faith  to  the  house  of 

Stewart.    From  the  interpretation  which  this  Scots  magistrate  has 

^t  upon  the  letters  of  my  uncle  and  father,  it  is  plain  that  I  otight 

^  have  understood  them  as  marshalling  me  to  the  course  of  my 

.   ancestors ;  and  it  has  been  my  gross  dulness ,  joined  to  the  obscjo- 

Tit}  of  expression  which  they  adopted  for  the  sake  of  security ,  that 

Ktt  confounded  my  j udgment«   Had  I  yielded  to  the  first  ^en«i<^^% 

Wiverley,  '         Y^ 
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impnlse  of  indignation »  when  I  learned  that  my  honoar  was  prM 
tised  upon ,  how  different  had  been  my  present  situation  I  I  In 
then  been  free  and  in  arms,  fighting,  like  my  forefathers,  forloT) 
for  loyalty ,  and  for  fame.  And  now  I  am  here ,  netted  and  in  tb 
toils,  at  the  disposal  of  a  suspicious,  stem,  ttnd  eold-hearte 
man,  perhaps  to  be  turned  over  to  the  solitude  of  a  dungeon,  c 
the  infamy  of  a  public  execution.  0 ,  Fergus !  how  true  has  yon 
prophecy  proved;  and  how  speedy,  how  very  speedy,  has  bee 
its  accomplishment ! " 

While  Edward  was  ruminating  on  these  painful  subjects  of  cod 
temptation,  and  very  naturally,  though  not  quite  so  justly,  bestow 
ing  upon  the  reigning  dynasty  that  blame  which  was  due  to  chance 
or,  in  part,  at  least,  to  his  own  unreflecting  conduct,  Mr.  Morto 
availed  himself  of  Major  Melville's  permission  to  pay  him  an  earl 
visit. 

Waverley's  first  impulse  was  to  intimate  a  desire  that  he  migl 
not  be  disturbed  with  questions  or  conversation;  but  he  sap 
pressed  it  upon  observing  the  benevolent  and  reverend  appearanc 
of  the  clergyman  who  had  rescued  him  from  the  immediate  violent 
of  the  villagers. 

*'  I  believe,  Sir,"  said  the  unfortunate  young  man,  *<that  ia  an 
other  circumstances  I  should  have  had  as  much  gratitude  toexpres 
to  you  as  the  safety  of  my  life  may  be  worth ;  but  such  is  the  pre 
sent  tumult  of  my  mind ,  and  such  is  my  anticipation  of  what  I  ai 
yet  likely  to  endure ,  that  I  can  hardly  offer  you  thanks  for  you 
interposition." 

Mr.  Morton  replied ,  **  that,  far  from  making  any  claim  npo 
his  good  opinion^  his  only  wish  and  the  sole  purpose^of  his  vis 
was  to  find  out  the  means  of  deserving  it.  My  excellent  firiem 
Major  Melville,"  he  continued,  *'has  feelings  and  duties  as 
soldier  and  public  functionary,  by  which  I  am  not  fettered;  nc 
can  I  always  coincide  in  opinions  which  he  forms,  perhaps  wit 
too  little  allowance  for  the  imperfections  of  human  nature."  B 
paused,  and  then  proceeded:  **I  do  not  intrude  myself  on  yoi 
confidence,  Mr.  Waverley,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  any  circun 
stances ,  the  knowledge  of  which  can  be  prejudicial  either  to  yom 
self  or  to  others;  but  I  own  my  earnest  wish  is,  that  you  woo] 
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Intrast  me  vith  any  particulars  which  could  lead  (o  your  exculpa- 
tion. I  can  solemnly  assure  you  they  will  be  deposited  with  a  faith-* 
ful,  and,  to  the  extent  ofhis  limited  powers,  a  zealous  agent." 

•*You  are,  Sir,  I  presume,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman?"  — 
Mr.  Morton  bowed  —  ''Were  I  to  be  guided  by  the  prepossessions 
of  education,  I  might  distrust  your  friendly  professions  in  my  case ; 
but  I  have  observed  that  similar  prejudices  are  nourished  in  this 
country  against  your  professional  brethren  of  the  Episcopal  persua- 
sion ,  and  I  am  willing  to  believe  them  equally  unfounded  in  both 
cases." 

**£vil  to  him  that  thinks  otherwise,"  said  Mr.  Morton;  **or 
who  holds  church  government  and  ceremonies  as  the  exclusive  gage 
of  Christian  faith  or  moral  virtue." 

**  But,"  continued  Waverley,  **  I  cannot  perceive  why  I  should 
trouble  you  with  a  detail  of  particulars ,  out  of  which,  after  revol- 
ving them  as  carefully  as  possible  in  my  recollection,  I  find  myself 
unable  to  explain  much  of  what  is  charged  against  me.  I  know, 
indeed ,  that  I  am  innocent ,  but  I  hardly  see  how  I  can  hope  to 
prove  myself  so." 

*'It  is  for  that  very  reason,  Mr.  "Waverley,"  said  the  clergy- 
man ,  **  that  I  venture  to  solicit  your  confidence.  My  knowledge 
of  individuals  in  this  country  is  pretty  general,  and  can  upon  occa- 
sion be  extended.  Your  situation  will,  I  fear,  preclude  your  taking 
those  active  steps  for  recovering  intelligence,  or  tracing  imposture, 
which  I  would  willingly  undertake  in  your  behalf;  and  if  you  are 
DOt  benefited  by  my  exertions ,  at  least  they  cannot  be  prejudicial 
to  you." 

Waverley,  after  a  few  minutes' reflection ,  was  convinced  that 
his  reposing  confidence  in  Mr.  Morton,  so  far  as  he  himself  was 
concerned ,  could  hurt  neither  Mr.  Bradwardine  nor  Fergus  Mac- 
Ivor  ,  both  of  whom  had  openly  assumed  arms  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  it  might  possibly,  if  the  professions  of  his  new 
friend  corresponded  iq  sincerity  with  the  earnestness  ofhis  expres- 
sion ,  be  ot  some  service  to  himself.  He  therefore  ran  briefly  over 
most  of  the  events  with  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted, 
suppressing  his  attachment  to  Flora,  and  indeed  neither  mention- 
log  her  nor  Rose  Bradwardine  in  the  coarse  ofhis  ii^tt^v\\^« 
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Mr.  Morton  seemed  particularly  struck  with  the  account  o( 
Wa?erley's  visit  to  Donald  Bean  Lean.  **I  am  glad,"  he  said, 
«*  yon  did  not  mention  this  circnmstance  to  the  Major.  It  is  capa- 
hle  of  great  misconstruction  on  the  part  of  those  who  do  not  con- 
sider the  power  of  curiosity  and  the  influence  of  romance  as  m^ 
tives  of  youthful  conduct.  When  I  was  a  young  man  like  joo,  Mr. 
Waverley ,  any  such  hair-brained  expedition  (I  beg  joqr  fardoo 
for  the  expression)  would  have  had  inexpressible  charms  for  ve. 
But  there  are  men  in  the  world  who  will  not  believe  that  danger  aai 
fatigue  are  often  incurred  without  any  very  adequate  cause,  aad 
therefore  who  are  sometimes  led  to  assign  motives  of  action  en- 
tirely foreign  to  the  truth.  This  man  Bean  Lean  is  renowned  through 
the  country  as  a  sort  of  Robin  Hood,  and  the  stories  which  are  told 
of  his  address  and  enterprise  are  the  common  tales  of  the  winterfire- 
side.  He  certainly  possesses  talents  beyond  the  rude  sphere  in 
which  he  moves;  and,  being  neither  destitute  of  ambition  aor 
encumbered  with  scruples,  he  will  probably  attempt,  by  every 
means,  to  distinguish  himself  during  the  period  of  these  unhappy 
commotions."  Mr.  Morton  then  made  a  careful  memorandomoif 
the  various  particulars  ofWaverley's  interview  with  Donald  Bean, 
and  the  other  circumstances  which  he  had  communicated. 

The  interest  which  this  good  man  seemed  to  take  in  his  m]Sfo^ 
tunes,  above  all,  the  foil  confidence  he  appeared  to  repose  in hif 
innocence ,  had  the  natural  effect  of  softening  Edward's  heart, 
whom  the  coldness  of  Major  Melville  had  taught  to  believe  that  the 
world  was  leagued  to  oppress  him.    He  shook  Mr.  Morton  warily 
by  the  hand,  and,  assuring  him  that  his  kindness  and  sympathy 
had  relieved  his  mind  of  a  heavy  load,  told  him,  that  whatever 
might  be  his  own  fate ,  he  belonged  to  a  family  who  had  both  gn- 
titude  and  the  power  of  displaying  it.  The  earnestness  of  histhaakf 
called  drops  to  the  eyes  of  the  worthy  clergyman ,  who  was  donbl 
interested  in  the  cause  for  which  he  had  volunteered  his  senieet 
by  observing  the  genuine  and  undissembled  feelings  of  his  yoon 
friend. 

Edward  now  inquired  if  Mr.  Morton  knew  what  was  Ukdy( 
be  his  destination. 

<' Stirling  Castle/'  replied  his  friend;  <<and  so  far  I  am' 
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leased  for  your  sake,  for  the  governor  is  a  man  of  honour  and  ho*- 
lanity.  But  I  am  more  doubtful  of  your  treatment  npon  the  road ; 
lajor  Melville  is  inYolantarily  obliged  to  intrust  the  custody  of  yo«r 
erson  to  another.'' 

*'  I  am  glad  of  it ,"  answered  "Waverley.  **  I  detest  that  eold- 
looded  calculating  Scots  magistrate.  I  hope  he  and  I  shall  never 
leet  more :  he  had  neither  sympathy  with  my  innocence  nor  with 
ly  wretchedness ;  and  the  petrifying  accuracy  with  which  heattend- 
d  to  every  form  of  civility,  while  he  tortured  me  by  his  questions, 
lis  suspicions,  and  his  inferences,  was  as  tormenting  as  the  racks 
f  ihe  Inquisition.  Do  not  vindicate  him,  my  dear  Sir,  for  that 
cannotbear  with  patience ;  tell  me  rather  who  is  to  have  the  charge 
f  so  important  a  state  prisoner  as  I  am." 

'*I  believe  a  person  called  Gilfillan,  one  of  the  sect  who  are 
ermed  Cameronians.". 

**  I  never  heard  of  them  before." 

*^They  claim,"  said  the  clergyman,  ''to  represent  the  more 
trtct  and  severe  Presbyterians,  who,  in  Charles  Second's  and 
ames  Second's  days ,  refused  to  profit  by  the  Toleration ,  or  In- 
lulgence,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  extended  to  others  of  that 
eligion.  They  held  con^ienticles  in  the  open  fields ,  and  being 
reated  with  great  violence  and  cruelty  by  the  Scottish  government, 
nore  than  once  took  arms  during  those  reigns.  They  take  their 
name  from  their  leader,  Richard  Cameron." 

**I  recollect,"  said  Waverley;  "but  did  not  the  triumph  of 
Presbytery  at  the  Revolution  extinguish  that  sect?" 

**By  no  means,"  replied  Morton;  "that  great  event  fell  yet 
far  short  of  what  they  proposed ,  which  was  nothing  less  than  the 
complete  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ,  upon  the 
grounds  of  the  old  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  Indeed,  I  beljeve 
they  scarce  knew  what  they  wanted ;  but  being  a  numerous  body  of 
neo ,  and  not  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  arms,  they  kept  them- 
selves together  as  a  separate  party  in  the  state,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  Union  had  nearly  formed  a  most  unnatural  league  with  their  old 
enemies,  the  Jacobites,  to  oppose  that  important  national  mea* 
*vre.    Since  that  time  theii;  numbers  have  gradually  diminished ; 
^  a  good  many  are  stiU  to  b«  found  ia  the  "fit&XctTx  woeceK^  ^  ^(»^ 
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seTeral,  with  a  better  temper  than  in  1707,  have  now  taken  am 
for  government.  This  person,  whom  they  call  Gifted  Gilfillan,  has 
been  long  a  leader  among  them ,  and  now  heads  a  small  party, 
which  will  pass  here  to-day,  or  to-morrow,  on  their  march  towanb 
Stirling,  under  whose  escort  Major  Melville  proposes  jonsliill 
travel.  I  would  willingly  speak  to  Gilfillan  in  your  behalf;  bat, 
having  deeply  imbibed  all  the  prejudices  of  his  sect,  and  beii^faf 
the  same  tierce  disposition,  he  would  pay  little  regard  to  theremoo- 
strances  of  an  Erastian  divine,  as  he  would  politely  term  me.  And 
now,  farewell,  my  young  friend ;  for  the  present,  I  must  not  wcuT 
out  the  Major*s  indulgence,  that  I  may  obtain  his  permissioBtt 
visit  you  again  in  the  course  of  the  day." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Things  mend  a  little. 

About  noon,  Mr.  Morton  returned ,  and  brought  an  invitafiei 
from  Major  Melville  that  Mr.  Waverley  would  honour  him  with  bis 
company  to  dinner,  notwithstanding  the  unpleasant  affair  wUdt 
detained  him  at  Cairnvreckan ,  from  which  he  should  heartily  re- 
joice to  see  Mr.  Waverley  completely  extricated.  The  truth  was, 
that  Mr.  Morton's  favourable  report  and  opinion  had  somewkat 
staggered  the  preconceptions  of  the  old  soldier  concerniDg  Ed- 
ward's supposed  accession  to  the  mutiny  in  the  regiment;  and 
in  the  unfortunate  state  of  the  country,  the  mere  suspicion  of  dis- 
affection ,  or  an  inclination  to  join  the  insurgent  Jacobites,  miij^ 
infer  criminality  indeed,  but  certainly  not  dishonour..  Besides, 
a  person  whom  the  Major  trusted  had  reported  to  him ,  (thongki 
as  it  proved,  inaccurately,)  a  contradiction  of  the  agitating  neiis 
of  the  preceding  evening.  According  to  this  second  edition  of  the 
intelligence ,  the  Highlanders  had  withdrawn  from  the  Lowlaod 
frontier  with  the  purpose  of  following  the  army  in  their  march  to 
Inverness.  The  Major  was  at  a  loss,  indeed,  to  reconcile  Us 
information  with  the  well-known  abilities  of  some  of  the  gentlemeft 
in  the  Highland  army ,  yet  it  was  the  course  which  was  likely  to  b« 
most  agreeable  to  others.    He  remembered  the  same  policy  hrf 
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detained  them  ia  the  north  ki  the  year  1715 ,  and  he  anticipated  a 
similar  termination  to  the  insurrection  as  upon  that  occasion. 

This  news  put  him  in  such  good-humour,  that  he  readily 
acquiesced  in  Mr.  Morton's  proposal  to  pay  some  hospitable  atten- 
tion to  his  unfortunate  guest,  and  voluntarily  added,  he  hoped 
the  whole  affair  would  prove  a  youthful  escapade ,  which  might  be 
easily  atoned  by  a  short  confinement.  The  kind  mediator  had 
some  trouble  to  prevail  on  his  young  friend  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion. He  dared  not  urge  to  him  the  real  motive ,  which  was  a 
good-natured  wish  to  secure  a  favourable  report  of  Waverley's 
case  from  Major  Melville  to  Governor  Blakeney,  He  remarked, 
from  the  flashes  of  our  hero's  spirits,  that  touching  upon  this  topic 
would  be  sure  to  defeat  his  purpose.  He  therefore  pleaded,  that 
the  invitation  argued  the  Major's  disbelief  of  any  part  of  the  accu- 
sation which  was  inconsistent  with  Waverley's  conduct  as  a  soldier 
and  man  of  honour,  and  that  to  decline  his  courtesy  might  be 
interpreted  into  a  consciousness  that  it  was  unmerited.  In 
short,  he  so  far  satisfied  Edward  that  the  manly  and  proper  course 
was  to  meet  the  Major  on  easy  terms,  that,  suppressing  his-strong 
dislike  again  to  encounter  his  cold  and  punctilious  civility,  Waver- 
ley  agreed  to  be  guided  by  his  new  friend. 

The  meeting,  at  first,  was  stiff  and  formal  enough.  But  Edward 
having  accepted  the  invitation,  and  his  mind  being  really  soothed 
and  relieved  by  the  kindness  of  Morton ,  held  himself  bound  to 
behave  with  ease,  though  he  could  not  affect  cordiality.    The 
Major  was  somewhat  of  a  ban  vivant^  and  his  wine  was  excellent. 
He  told  his  old  campaign  stories ,  and  displayed  much  knowledge 
of  men  and  manners.    Mr.  Morton  had  an  internal  fund  of  placid 
and  quiet  gaiety,  which  seldom  failed  to  enliven  any  small  party  in 
which  he  found  himself  pleasantly  seated.    Waverley ,  whose  life 
was  a  dream ,  gave  ready  way  to  the  predominating  impulse ,  and 
became  the  most  lively  of  the  party.    He  had  at  all 'times  remark- 
able natural  powers  of  conversation ,  though  easily  silenced  by 
discouragement.     On  the  present  occasion,  he  piqued  himself 
upon  leaving  on  the  minds  of  his  companions  a  favourable  impres- 
sion of  one  who,  under  such  disastrous  circumstances,  could 
^tain  his  misfortunes  with  ease  and  gaiety.    His  s\^Vtlv&  ^  V^^^^ 
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not  unyielding,  were  abundantly  elastic,  and  soon  seconded Ui 
efforts.  The  trio  were  engaged  in  Yery  lively  disconrae,  apparendy 
delighted  with  each  other,  and  the  kind  host  was  pressing  a  third 
bottle  of  Burgundy ,  when  the  sound  of  a  dram  was  heard  at  seme 
distance.  The  Major,  who,  in  the  glee  of  an  old  soldier,  liad  forgot 
thedutiesof  a  magistrate,  cursed,  with  a  muttered  military  oith, 
the  circumstances  which  recalled  him  to  his  official  functions*  He 
rose  and  went  towards  the  window »  which  commanded  a  verynetr 
view  of  the  high-road ,  and  he  was  followed  by  his  guests. 

The  drum  advanced,  beating  no  measured  martial  tune,  bit 
a  kind  of  a  rub-a-dub-dub,  like  that  with  which  the  fir^-dna 
startles  the  slumbering  artisans  of  a  Scottish  burgh.  It  is  the 
object  of  this  history  to  do  justice  to  all  men;  I  must  tiierei^ 
record,  in  justice  to  the  drammer,  that  he  protested  he  could  beil 
any  known  march  or  point  of  war  known  in  the  Britisli  army,  and 
had  accordingly  commenced  with  *' Dumbarton's  Drums,"  irhea 
he  was  silenced  by  Gifted  GilfiUan ,  the  commander  of  the  party, 
who  refused  to  permit  his  followers  to  move  to  this  profane,  nd 
even,  as  he  said,  persecutive  tune,  and  commanded  the  drum- 
mer to  beat  the  il9th  Psalm.  As  this  was  beyond  the  capadty 
of  the  d**ubber^pf  sheepskin ,  he  was  fain  to  have  recourse  to  the 
inoffensive  row-do w-dow,  as  a  harmless  substitute  for  the  sacred 
music  which  his  instrument  or  skill  was  unable  to  achieve.  This 
may  be  held  a  trlQing  anecdote ,  but  the  drummer  in  qneslion  was 
no  less  than  town-drammer  of  Anderton.  I  remember  his  SQ^■ 
cesser  in  office  a  member  of  that  enlightened  body,  the  British 
Convention :  Be  his  memory ,  therefore ,  treated  with  due  respeet. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

A  Volnnteer  Sixty  Tears  since. 

On  hearing  the  unwelcome  sound  of  the  dram ,  Major  Ifehflte 
hastily  opened  a  sashed  door,  and  stepped  out  upon  a  soft  ef 
terrace  which  divided  his  house  from  the  highnroad  firom  vhieh 
the  martial  music  proceeded.  Waverley  and  his 'new  friend 
followed  him,  though  probably  he  would  have  dispensed  iHlh 
their  attendance.    They  soon  recognised  in  solemn  march,  M 
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the  performer  upon  the  dmm ;  secondly ,  a  large  flag  of  four  com- 
partments, on  which  were  inscribed  the  words,  Coyenant, 
Kirk,  King,  Kingdoms.  The  person  who  was  honoured  with 
this  charge  was  followed  by  the  commander  of  the  party,  a  thin, 
dark ,  rigid-looking  man ,  about  sixty  years  old.  The  spiritual 
pride^  which,  in  mine  Host  of  the  Candlestick,  mantled  in  a  sort 
9f  supercilious  hypocrisy,  was,  in  this  man's  face ,  elevated  and 
fet  darkened  by  genuine  aod  undoubtiog  fanaticism.  It  was 
impossible  to  behold  him  without  imagination  placing  him  in 
some  strange  crisis ,  where  religious  zeal  was  the  ruling  principle. 
k  martyr  at  the  stake ,  a  soldier  in  the  field ,  a  lonely  and  banished 
Kranderer  consoled  by  the  intensity  and  supposed  purity  of  his 
jitth  «Bder  every  earthly  privation;  pertiaps  a  persecuting  in- 
luisitor,  as  terrific  in  power  as  unyielding  in  adversity;  any  of 
hese  seemed  congenial  characters  to  this  personage.  With  these 
ligh  traits  of  energy,  there  was  something  in  the  affected  precision  . 
ind  solemnity  of  his  deportment  and  discourse,  that  bordered 
upon  the  ludicrous;  so  that,  according  to  the  mood  of  the  specta- 
tor's mind,  and  the  light  under  which  Mr.  Oilfillan  presented 
biflisdf,  one  might  have  feared,  admired,  or  laughed  at  him. 
His  dress  was  that  of  a  west-country  peasant,of  bet^^r  materials  in- 
deed than  that  of  the  lower  rank ,  but  in  no  respect  aflecting  either 
the  mode  of  the  age ,  or  of  the  Scottish  gentry  at  any  period.  His 
anus  were  a  broadsword  and  pistols ,  which ,  from  the  antiquity 
of  their  appearance,  might  have  seen  the  rout  of  Pentland,  or 
Bothwell  Brigg. 

▲s  he  came  up  a  few  steps  to  meet  Major  Melville,  and  touched 
solemnly,  but  slightly,  his  huge  and  overbrimmed  blue  bonnet, 
in  answer  to  the  Major,  who  had  courteously  raised  a  small  trian- 
gular gold-laced  hat ,  Waverley  was  irresistibly  impressed  wit^ 
the  idea  that  he  beheld  a  leader  of  the  Roundheads  of  yore,  in 
(onfercnee  with  one  of  Marlborough's  captains. 

The  group  of  about  thirty  armed  men  who  followed  this  gifted 
tanmander ,  was  of  a  motley  description.  They  were  in  ordinary 
lowland  dresses,  of  different  colours,  which ,  contrasted  with  the 
arms  they  bore ,  gave  them  an  irregular  and  mobbish  appearance; 
il  much  te  the  eye  accustomed  to  connect  uuiCotmil^  ^i  ^\^*^<^^\^ 
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the  military  character.  In  front  Tt^ere  a  few  who  apparently  pariao 
of  their  leader's  enthasiasm;  men  obYiousIy  to  be  feared  in 
combat  where  their  natural  courage  was  exalted  by  religious  leal 
Others  puffed  and  strutted,  filled  with  the  Importance  of  carryiD 
arms ,  and  all  the  novelty  of  their  situation ,  while  the  rest,  appa 
rently  fatigued  with  their  march,  dragged  their  limbs  listlessl 
along,  or  straggled  from  their  companions  to  procure  such  re 
freshments  as  the  neighbouring  cottages  and  alehouses  afforded.- 
Six  grenadiers  of  Ligonier's,  thought  the  Major  to  himself ,  aski 
mind  reverted  to  his  own  military  experience ,  would  have  sent  il 
these  fellows  to  the  right  about. 

Greeting,  however,  Mr.  Gilfillan  civilly,  he  requested  to  kao\ 
if  he  had  received  the  letter  he  had  sent  to  him  upon  his  mardi 
and  could  undertake  the  charge  of  the  state  prisoner  whom  b 
there  mentioned ,  as  far  as  Stirling  Castle.  **Yea,"  was  the  con 
cise  reply  of  the  Cameronian  leader,  in  a  voice  which  seemed  ti 
issue  from  the  very  penetralia  of  his  person.    . 

**  But  your  escort,  Mr.  Gilfillan,  is  not  so  strong  as  I  expected,' 
said  Major  Melville. 

**  Some  of  the  people ,''  replied  Gilfillan ,  '*  hungered  and  wer 
athirst  by  the  way,  and  tarried  until  their  poor  souls  were  refresh^ 
with  the  word." 

"I  am  sorry,  Sir,"  replied  the  Major,  "you  did  not  trust  t 
your  refreshing  your  men  at  Cairnvreckan;  whatever  my  boos 
contains,  is  at  the  command  of  persons  employed  in  the  service.' 

**It  was  not  of  creature- comforts  I  spake,"  answered  tfa 
Covenanter ,  regarding  Major  Melville  with  something  like  a  smil 
of  contempt;  **howbeit,  I  thank  you;  but  the  people  remains 
waiting  upon  the  precious  Mr.  Jabesh  Rentowel,  for  the  oat 
pouring  of  the  afternoon  exhortation." 

''And  have  you,  Sir,"  said  the  Major ,  ''when  the  rebels  tr 
about  to  spread  themselves  through  this  country ,  actually  left  i 
great  part  of  your  command  at  a  field-preaching?" 

Gilfillan  again  smiled  scornfully  as  he  made  this  indirect  an 
swer ,  —  "Even  thus  are  the  children  of  this  world  wiser  in  thei 
generation  than  the  children  of  light!" 

'^However,  Sir,"  said  the  Mfljor,  "asyoa  are  totakechirg 
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of  this  gentleman  to  Stirling ,  and  deiiver  him ,  ^eith  these  papers, 
into  the  hands  of  Governor  Blakeney ,  I  beseech  you  to  observe 
>ome  rules  of  military  discipline  upon  your  march.  For  example, 
[  would  advise  you  to  keep  your  men  more  closely  together ,  and 
hat  each ,  in  bis  march ,  should  cover  his  file-leader ,  instead  of 
straggling  like  geese  upon  a  common )  and ,  for  fear  of  a  surprise, 
[  farther  recommend  to  you  to  form  a  small  advance-party  of  your 
>est  men ,  with  a  single  vidette  in  front  of  the  whole  march ,  so 
hat  when  you  approach  a  village  or  a  wood"  —  (Here  the  Major 
Dterrupted  himself)  —  **  But  as  I  don't  observe  you  listen  tome, 
dr.  Gilfillan ,  I  suppose  I  need  not  give  myself  the  trouble  to  say 
nore  upon  the  subject.  You  are  a  better  judge ,  unquestionably, 
han  I  am ,  of  the  measures  to  be  pursued ;  but  one  thing  I  would 
lave  you  well  aware  of,  that  you  are  to  treat  this  gentleman ,  your 
)risoner,  with  no  rigour  nor  incivility,  and  are  to  subject  him  to 
lo  other  restraint  than  is  necessary  for  his  security." 

'^I  have  looked  into  my  comnnssion,"  said  Mr.  Gilfillan, 
*  subscribed  by  a  worthy  and  professing  nobleman,  William,  Earl 
>f  Glencairn ;  nor  do  I  find  it  therein  set  down  that  I  am  to  receive 
my  charges  or  commands  anent  my  doings  from  Major  William 
Melville  of  Cairnvreckan." 

Major  Melville  reddened  even  to  the  well-powdered  ears  which 

appeared  beneath  his  neat  military  side-curls,  the  more  so  as  he 

observed  Mr.  Morton  smile  at  the  same  moment.   *'  Mr.  Gilfillan," 

he  answered,  with  some  asperity,  **Ibeg  ten  thousand  pardons 

for  interfering  with  a  person  of  your  importance.    I  thought, 

however,  that  as  you  have  been  bred  a  grazier,  if  I  mistake  not, 

there  might  be  occasion  to  remind  you  of  the  difference  between 

Highlanders  and  Highland  cattle ;  and  if  you  should  happen  to 

meet  with  any  gentleman  who  has  seen  service ,  and  is  disposed 

to  speak  upon  the  subject,  I  should  still  imagine  that  listening  to 

him  would  do  you  no  sort  of  harm.    But  I  have  done,  and  have 

only  once  more  to  recommend  this  gentleman  to  your  civility,  as 

well  as  to  your  custody.  —  Mr.  Waverley ,  I  am  truly  sorry  we 

should  part  in  this  way;  but  I  trust,  when  you  are  again  in  this 

country  y  I  may  have  an  opportunity  to  render  Cairnvreckan  more 

agreeable  than  circumstances  have  permitted  on  this  Qcc«&vQ>\i" 
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So  saying ,  he  shook  our  hero  by  the  hand.  Morton  also 
an  affectionate  farewell ,  and  Waverley,  having  OMRinied  his  b 
with  a  musketeer  leading  it  by  the  bridle ,  and  a  file  apoo 
side  to  prevent  his  escape ,  set  forward  upon  the  march  with 
fillan  and  his  party.  Through  the  little  village  they  were  ac( 
panied  with  the  shouts  of  the  children ,  who  cried  out ,  **  Eh 
to  the  Southland  gentleman,  that 's  gaun  to  be  hanged  for  shot 
lang  John  Mucklewrath ,  the  smith ! " 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Ao  locident. 

The  dinner  hour  of  Scotland  Siity  Years  since  was  two  o'el 
It  was  therefore  about  four  o'clock  of  a  delightful  autamn  al 
noon  that  Mr.  Giifillan  commenced  his  march ,  in  hopes ,  althc 
Stirling  was  eighteen  miles  distant,  he  might  be  able,  by 
coming  a  borrower  of  the  night  for  an  hour  or  two ,  to  reach  it 
evening.  He  therefore  put  forth  his  strength ,  and  marched  sifi 
along  at  the  head  of  his  followers ,  eyeing  our  hero  from  tin 
time,  as  if  he  longed  to  enter  into  controversy  with  him.  At  len 
unable  to  resist  the  temptation ,  he  slackened  his  pace  till  he 
alongside  of  his  prisoner's  horse ,  and  after  marching  a  few  s 
in  silence  abreast  of  him ,  he  suddenly  asked ,  —  **  Can  ye  say 
the  carle  was  wi'  the  black  coat  and  the  mousted  head ,  that 
wi'  the  Laird  of  Caimvreckan?" 

"A  Presbyterian  clergyman,"  answered  Waverley. 

*' Presbyterian!"  answered  Giifillan  contemptuously; 
wretched  Erastian ,  or  rather  an  obscured  Preiatist ,  —  a  favot 
of  the  black  Indulgence ;  ane  of  thae  dumb  dogs  that  canna  hi 
they  tell  ower  a  clash  o-  terror  and  a  clatter  o'  comfort  in  their : 
mons ,  without  ony  sense ,  or  savour ,  or  life  —  Ye  've  been  fe 
siccan  a  fauld ,  belike?  " 

<'No;  lam  of  the  Church  of  England,"  said  Waveriey. 

'*And  they  're  just  neighbour-like,"  replied  the  Covenan 
'*and  nae  wonder  they  gree  sae  weel.  Wha  wad  hae  Ihoughl 
goodly  structure  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland ,  built  up  by  our  flitl 
in  164)2,  wad  hae  been  defaced  by  carnal  ends  and  (he  eompti 
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f  the  time,  — -  ay,  wba  wad  hae  thought  the  eanred  work  of  the 
anctuary  would  hae  been  sae  soon  cut  down !" 

To  this  lamentation ,  which  one  or  two  of  the  assistants  cho- 
used with  a  deep  groan ,  oar  hero  thought  it  unnecessary  to  make 
Dy  reply.    Whereupon  Mr.  GilfiUan ,  resolifing  that  he  should  be 
hearer  at  least,  if  not  a  disputant,  proceeded  in  his  Jeremiade. 

''And  now,  is  it  wonderful ,  when,  for  lack  of  exercise  anent 
be  call  to  the  senrice  of  the  altar  and  the  duty  of  the  day,  ministers 
all  into  sinful  compliances  with  patronage ,  and  indemnities ,  and 
atbs ,  and  bonds ,  and  other  corruptions  >  —  is  it  wonderful,  I  say, 
bat  you,  Sir,  and  other  sic-like  unhappy  persons,  should  labour 
0  build  up  your  auld  Babel  of  iniquity ,  as  in  the  bluidy  persecu- 
ing  saint-killing  times?  I  trow,  gin  ye  werena  blinded  wi*  the 
iraces  and  favours,  and  services  and  enjoyments,  and  employments 
nd  inberitanees,  of  this  wicked  world ,  I  could  prove  to  you ,  by 
he  Scripture ,  in  what  a  filthy  rag  ye  put  your  trust;  and  that  your 
arplices,  and  your  copes  and  vestments,  are  but  cast-off  gar- 
Deots  of  the  muekle  harlot,  that  sitteth  upon  seven  hills,  and 
Irinketb  of  the  cup  of  abomination.  But,  I  trow,  ye  are  deaf  as 
idders  upon  that  side  of  the  head;  ay,  ye  are  deceived  with  her 
enchantments,  and  ye  traffic  with  her  merchandise,  and  ye  are 
Iraok  with  the  cup  of  her  fornication ! " 

How  much  longer  this  military  theologist  might  have  continued 
his  invective,  in  which  he  spared  nobody  but  the  scattered  remnant 
o(hill-/olky  as  he  called  them,  is  absolutely  uncertain.  His  matter 
was  copious,  his  voice  powerful ,  and  his  memory  strong ;  so  that 
there  was  little  chance  of  his  ending  his  exhortation  till  the  party 
had  reached  Stirling,  had  not  his  attention  been  attracted  by  a 
pedlar  who  had  joined  the  march  from  a  cross-road,  and  who 
sighed  or  groaned  with^  great  regularity  at  all  fitting  pauses  of  his 
bomily. 

<*  And  what  may  ye  be ,  friend? "  said  the  Gifted  Gilfillan. 

*'  A  puir  pedlar ,  that 's  bound  for  Stirling ,  and  craves  the  pro- 
tection of  your  honour's  party  in  these  kittle  times.  Ah!  your 
bonour  has  a  notable  faculty  in  searching  and  explaining  the 
secret, —  ay » the  secret  and  obscure  and  inGom]^t«lkftU'&VbV^  ^a»sa& 
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of  the  backslidings  of  the  land ;  ay ,  your  honour  touches  the  root 
o'  the  matter." 

''Friend/'  said  GilfiUan ,  with  a  more  complacent Yoice than 
he  had  hitherto  used ,  **  honour  not  me.  I  do  not  go  out  to  park- 
dikes  ,  and  to  steadings ,  and  to  market  tovns ,  to  have  herds  lad 
cottars,  and  burghers  pull  off  their  bonnets  to  me  as  they  do  t» 
Major  Melville  o'  Cairnvreckan ,  and  ca'  me  laird ,  or  captain,  or 
honour  —  no ;  my  sma'  means ,  vhilk  are  not  aboon  twenty  tboo- 
sand  merk,  have  had  the  blessing  of  increase,  but  the  pride  of  bj 
heart  has  not  increased  mih  them;  nor  do  I  delight  to  be  called 
captain ,  though  I  have  the  subscribed  commission  of  that  gospel- 
searching  nobleman,  the  Earl  of  Glencairn ,  in  w.hilk  I  am  so  de- 
signated. While  I  live ,  I  am  and  will  be  called  Habakkuk  Gil- 
fiUan ,  who  will  stand  up  for  the  standards  of  doctrine  agreed  ob  bj 
the  ance-famous  Kirk  of  Scotland,  before  she  trafficked  with  Ike 
accursed  Achan,  while  he  has  a  plack  in  his  purse,  or  a  drap 
o'  bluid  in  his  body." 

*' AhV'  said  the  pedlar,  '*I  have  seen  your  land  about Manch- 
lin  —  a  fertile  spot!  your  lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places!  - 
And  siccan  a  breed  o'  cattle  is  not  in  ony  laird*s  land  in  Scotland." 

**Ye  say  right,  —  ye  say  right,  friend,"  retorted  Gilfillan 
eagerly,  for  he  was  not  inaccessible  to  flattery  upon  this  subject, 
—  **Ye  say  right;  they  are  the  real  Lancashire,  and  there's  no 
the  like  o'  them  even  at  the  Mains  of  Kilmaurs;"  and  he  then 
entered  into  a  discussion  of  their  elcellencies ,  to  which  our  read- 
ers will  probably  be  as  indifferent  as  our  hero.  After  this  ex- 
cursion ,  the  leader  returned  to  his  theological  discussions,  yMt 
the  pedlar ,  less  profound  upon  those  mystic  points ,  contented 
himself  with  groaning,  and  expressing  his  edification  at  suitahle 
intervals. 

**  What  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  the  puir  blinded  popish  na- 
tions among  whom  I  hae  sojourned ,  to  have  siccan  a  light  to  their 
paths !  I  hae  been  as  far  as  Muscovia  in  my  sma'  trading  way,  as 
a  travelling  merchant;  and  I  hae  been  through  France,  and  the 
Low  Countries ,  and  a*  Poland ,  and  maist  feck  o'  Germany,  and 
0 1  it  would  grieve  your  honour's  soul  to  see  the  murmuring,  and 
the  singing ,  and  massing  that 's  in  the  kirk ,  and  the  piphig  that  ^ 
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in  the  quire,  and  the  heathenish  dancing  and  dicing  upon  the 
Sabbath ! '' 

This  set  Gilfillan  off  upon  the  Book  of  Sports  and  the  Covenant, 
and  the  Engagers ,  and  the  Protesters ,  and  the  Whiggamores' 
Baid,  and  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  and  the 
Longer  and  Shorter  Catechism ,  and  the  Excommunication  at  Tor- 
wood  ,  and  the  slaughter  of  Archbishop  Sharp.  This  last  topic, 
again ,  led  him  into  the  lawfulness  of  defensive  arms ,  on  which 
subject  he  uttered  much  more  sense  than  could  have  been  expected 
rrom  some  other  parts  of  his  harangue ,  and  attracted  even  Waver- 
ley's  attention ,  who  had  hitherto  been  lost  in  his  own  sad  reflec- 
tioDS.  Mr.  Gilfillan  then  considered  the  lawfulness  of  a  private 
man's  standing  forth  as  the  avenger  of  public  oppression ,  and  as 
he  was  labouring  with  great  earnestness  the  cause  of  Mas  James 
Mitchell,  who  fired  at  the  Archbishop  of  Saint  Andrews  some 
years  before  the  prelate's  assassination  on  Magus  Muir,  an  incident 
occurred  which  interrupted  his  harangue. 

The  rays  of  the  sun  were  lingering  on  the  very  verge  of  the  ho- 
rizon, as  the  party  ascended  a  hollow  and  somewhat  steep  path, 
which  led  to  the  summit  of  a  rising  ground.  The  country  was 
unenclosed ,  being  part  of  a  very  extensive  heath  or  common ;  but 
it  was  far  from  level ,  exhibiting  in  many  places  hollows  filled  with 
furze  and  broom ;  in  others,  little  dingles  of  stunted  brushwood. 
A  thicket  of  the  latter  description  crowned  the  hill  up  which  the 
party  ascended.  The  foremost  of  the  band,  being  the  stoutest 
and  most  active ,  had  pushed  on ,  and ,  having  surmounted  the 
ascent ,  were  out  of  ken  for  the  present.  Gilfillan ,  with  the  pedlar, 
and  the  small  party  who  were  Waverley's  more  immediate  guard, 
were  near  the  top  of  the  ascent ,  and  the  remainder  straggled  after 
them  at  a  considerable  interval. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  matters ,  when  the  pedlar,  missing, 
as  he  said,  a  little  doggie  which  belonged  to  him,  began  to  halt 
und  whistle  for  the  animal.  This  signal,  repeated  more  than  once^ 
gave  offence  to  the  rigour  of  his  companion ,  the  rather  because  it 
appeared  to  indicate  inattention  to  the  treasures  of  theological  and 
eootroversial  knowledge  which  was  pouring  oat  fot  UU  ^^\&(:.\>:vs^« 
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He  therefore  signified  gruffly  that  he  coald  not  waste  his  tiMii 
waiting  for  ao  useless  cur. 

*'But  if  your  honour  wad  consider  the  case  of  Tobit"  — 
'*  Tobit  i "  exclaimed  Gilfillan  with  great  heat ;  <<  Tobit  and  his 
dog  baith  are  altogether  heathenish  and  apocryphal »  and  none  bat 
a  prelatist  or  a  papist  would  draw  them  into  question.    I  doubt  I 
hae  been  mistaken  in  you ,  friend." 

*'Yery  likely,"  answered  the  pedlar,  with  great  composure  i 
'*  but  ne'ertheless ,  I  shall  take  leave  to  whistle  again  npoo  ]>Qir 
Bawty." 

This  last  signal  was  answered  in  an  unexpected  nuinner;  for 
six  or  eight  stout  Highlanders,  who  lurked  among  the  copse  and 
brushwood ,  sprung  into  the  hollow  way ,  and  began  to  lay  about 
them  with  their  claymores.  GilfiUan,  unappalled  at  this  un- 
desirable apparition ,  cried  out  manfully ,  **  The  sword  of  the  ioid 
and  of  Gideon ! "  and ,  drawing  his  broadsword ,  would  probably 
have  done  as  much  credit  to  the  good  old  cause  as  any  of  its 
doughty  champions  at  Drumclog,  when,  behold!  the  pedlar, 
snatching  a  musket  from  the  person  who  was  next  him ,  bestowed 
the  but  of  it  with  such  emphasis  on  the  head  of  his  late  instructor 
in  the  Cameronian  creed ,  that  he  was  forthwith  levelled  to  the 
ground.  In  the  confusion  which  ensued ,  the  horse  which  bore 
our  hero  was  shot  by  one  of  Gilfillan's  party ,  as  he  discharged  bis 
firelock  at  random.  Waverley  fell  with ,  and  indeed  under,  the 
animal,  and  sustained  some  severe  contusions.  But  he  was 
almost  instantly,  extricated  from  the  fallen  steed  by  two  High* 
landers,  who,  each  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  hurried  him  away 
from  the  scuffle  and  from  the  high-road.  They  ran  with  great 
speed,  half  supporting  and  half  dragging  our  hero,  who  could, 
however ,  distinguish  a  few  dropping  shots  fired  about  the  spot 
which  he  had  left.  This,  as  he  afterwards  learned,  proceeded 
from  Gilfillan's  party,  who  had  now  assembled,  the  stragglers ia 
front  and  rear  having  joined  the  others.  At  their  approach  the 
Highlanders  drew  off,  but  not  before  they  had  rifled  Gilfillan  and 
two  of  his  people ,  who  remained  on  the  spot  grievously  wounded. 
A  few  shots  were  exchanged  betwixt  them  and  the  Westlanders; 
but  the  latter,  now  without  a  commander,  and  apprehensive  ofa 
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oDd  ambush ,  did  not  make  any  serious  effort  to  recover  their 
soner,  judging  it  more  wise  to  proceed  on  their  journey  to  Stir- 
; ,  carrying  with  them  their  wounded  captain  and  comrades. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Waverley  is  still  in  Distress. 

The  velocity,  and  indeed  violence,  with  which  Waverley  was 
Tied  along,  nearly  deprived  him  of  sensation;  for  the  injury 
had  received  from  his  fall  prevented  him  from  aiding  himself 
effectually  as  he  might  otherwise  have  done.  When  this  was 
ierved  by  bis  conductors ,  they  called  to  their  aid  two  or  three 
ers  of  the  party,  and  swathing  our  hero's  body  in  one  of  their 
ids ,  divided  his  weight  by  that  means  among  them ,  and  trans- 
:ted  him  at  the  same  rapid  rate  as  before ,  without  any  exertioa 
bis  own.  They  spoke  little,  and  that  in  Gaelic;  and  did  not 
cken  their  pace  till  they  had  run  nearly  two  miles ,  when  they 
ited  their  extreme  rapidity,  but  continued  still  to  walk  very 
t,  relieving  each  other  occasionally. 

Our  hero  now  endeavoured  to  address  them ,  but  was  only 
jwered  with  ^^  CharCeil  Beurl*  agam'*  ».  e,  **I  have  no  Eng- 
b,"  being,  as  Waverley  well  knew,  the  constant  reply  of  a 
ghlander,  when  he  either  does  not  understand^  or  does  not 
30se  to  reply  to,  an  Englishman  or  Lowlander.  He  then  men- 
ned  the  name  of  Yich  Ian  Yohr,  concluding  that  he  was  in- 
bted  to  his  friendship  for  his  rescue  from  the  clutches  of  Gifted 
lOlian ;  but  neither  did  this  produce  any  mark  of  recognition 
im  his  escort. 

The  twilight  had  given  place  to  moonshine  when  the  party 
lied  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipitous  glen,  which,  as  partly 
lighted  by  the  moonbeams ,  seemed  full  of  trees  and  tangled 
ushwood.  Two  of  the  Highlanders  dived  into  it  by  a  small 
)t-path ,  as  if  to  explore  its  recesses ,  and  one  of  them  returning 

a  few  minutes ,  said  something  to  his  companions ,  who  in- 
mtly  raised  their  burden ,  and  bore  him ,  with  great  attention 
d  care ,  down  the  narrow  and  abrupt  descent.  Notwithstanding 
eir  precautions,  however,  Waverley's  person  came  isckAt^  ^Vis:^ 

Waverley,  Y^ 
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once  into  contact,  nidely  enough ,  with  the  projecting  stas 
branches  which  overhung  the  pathway. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  descent,  and,  as  it  seemed,  byt 
of  a  brook,  (for  Waverley  heard  the  rushing  of  a  consi 
body  of  water,  although  its  stream  was  invisible  in  the  dar 
the  party  again  stopped  before  a  small  and  rudely-cons 
hovel.  The  door  was  open ,  and  the  inside  of  the  premi 
peared  as  uncomfortable  and  rude  as  its  situation  and 
foreboded.  There  was  no  appearance  of  a  floor  of  any  kii 
roof  seemed  rent  in  several  places;  the  walls  were  comp 
loose  stones  and  turf,  and  the  thatch  ofbranches  of  trees 
fire  was  in  the  centre,  and  filled  the  whole  wigwam  with 
which  escaped  as  much  through  the  door  as  by  means  of  a  * 
aperture  in  the  roof.  An  old  Highland  sibyl,  the  only 
tant  of  this  forlorn  mansion ,  appeared  busy  in  the  prepar 
some  food.  By  the  light  which  the  fire  afforded ,  Waverle 
discover  that  his  attendants  were  not  of  the  clan  of  Iv< 
Fergus  was  particularly  strict  in  requiring  from  his  fo 
that  they  should  wear  the  tartan  striped  in  the  mode  pec 
their  race;  a  mark  of  distinction  anciently  general  throi 
Highlands ,  and  still  maintained  by  those  Chiefs  who  wen 
of  their  lineage,  or  jealous  of  their  separate  and  ei 
authority. 

Edward  had  lived  at  Glennaquoich  long  enough  to  bi 
of  a  distinction  which  he  had  repeatedly  heard  noticed,  a 
satisfied  that  he  had  no  interest  with  his  attendants ,  he  { 
a  disconsolate  eye  around  the  interior  of  the  cabin.  Tl 
furniture,  excepting  a  washing-tub ,  and  a  wooden  press, 
in  Scotland  an  ambry ,  sorely  decayed ,  was  a  large  woodi 
planked,  as  is  usual,  all  around,  and  opening  by  a 
panel.  In  this  recess  the  Highlanders  deposited  Waverlej 
he  had  by  signs  declined  any  refreshment.  His  slumbei 
broken  and  unrefreshing ;  strange  visions  passed  before  h 
and  it  required  constant  and  reiterated  efforts  of  mind  tc 
them.  Shivering,  violent  headache ,  and  shooting  pains 
limbs,  succeeded  these  symptoms;  and  in  the  morning 
evident  to  his  Highland  attendants  or  guard,  for  he  ko 
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which  light  to  consider  them ,  that  Waverley  W9S  quite  unfit 
traTel. 

After  a  long  consultation  among  themselves,  six  of  the  party 
%  the  hut  with  their  arins ,  leaving  bebiod  an  old  and  a  youDg 
an.  The  former  addressed  Waverley ,  and  bathed  the  contu- 
)DS ,  which  swelling  and  livid  colour  now  made  conspicuous. 
is  own  portmanteau ,  which  the  Highlanders  had  not  failed  to 
ing  off,  supplied  him  with  linen,  and,  to  his  great  surprise, 
IS,  with  all  its  undiminished  contents,  freely  resigned  to  his 
e.  The  bedding  of  his  couch  seemed  clean  and  comfortable, 
d  his  aged  attendant  closed  the  door  of  the  bed ,  for  it  had  no 
Ftain,  after  a  few  words  of  Gaelic,  from  which  Waverley 
thered  that  he  exhorted  him  to  repose.  So  behold  our  hero  for 
second  time  the  patient  of  a  Highland  Esculapius,  but  in  a 
nation  much  more  uncomfortable  than  when  he  was  the  guest  of 
6  worthy  Tomanrait. 

The  symptomatic  fever  which  accompanied  the  injuries  he  had 
istained,  did  not  abate  till  the  third  day,  when  it  gave  way  to 
e  care  of  his  attendants,  and  the  strength  of  his  constitution, 
id  he  could  now  raise  himself  in  his  bed ,  though  not  without 
lin.  He  observed,  however^  that  there  was  a  great  disinclina- 
on,  on  the  part  of  the  old  woman  who  acted  as  his  nurse,  as 
ell  as  on  that  of  the  elderly  Highlander,  to  permit  the  door  of  the 
ed  to  be  left  open,  so  that  he  might  amuse  himself  with  observ- 
ing their  motions ;  and  at  length ,  after  Waverley  had  repeatedly 
rawn  open,  and  they  had  as  frequently  shut,  the  hatchway  of 
is  cage,  the  old  gentleman  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  by  se- 
uring  it  on  the  outside  with  a  nail  sO  effectually,  that  the  door 
ould  not  be  drawn  till  this  exterior  impediment  was  removed. 

While  musing  upon  the  cause  of  this  contradictory  spirit  in 
)ersons  whose  conduct  intimated  no  purpose  of  plunder,  and 
vho ,  in  all  other  points ,  appeared  to  consult  his  welfare  and  his 
xfisbes,  it  occurred  to  our  hero,  that,  during  the  worst  crisis  of 
bis  illness,  a  female  figure,  younger  than  his  old  Highland  nurse, 
bad  appeared  to  flit  around  his  couch.  Of  this ,  indeed ,  he  bad 
but  a  very  indistinct  recollection ,  but  his  suspicions  were  con- 
firmed when,  attentively  listening,  he  often  heard ,  in  the  course 
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of  the  day,  the  Toice  of  another  female  conTersing  in  whispeis 
with  his  attendant.  Who  could  it  be?  And  why  should  she  ap- 
parently desire  concealment?  Fancy  immediately  roused  h^ 
self,  and  turned  to  Flora  Mac-Ivor.  But  after  a  short  coDflict 
betweien  his  eager  desire  to  believe  she  was  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, guarding,  like  an  angel  of  mercy,  the  couch  of  his  sick- 
ness, Waverley  was  compelled  to  conclude  that  his  conjecture 
was  altogether  improbable;  since,  to  suppose  she  had  left  her 
comparatively  safe  situation  at  Glennaquoich  to  descend  into  the 
Low  Country,  now  the  seat  of  civil  war,  and  to  inhabit  SQchi 
lurking-place  as  this ,  was  a  thing  hardly  to  be  imagined.  Tet 
his  heart  bounded  as  he  sometimes  could  distinctly  hear  the  trip 
of  a  light  female  step  glide  to  or  from  the  door  of  the  hut,  ortbe 
suppressed  sounds  of  a  female  voice ,  of  softness  and  delieacj, 
hold  dialogue  with  the  hoarse  inward  croak  of  old  Janet,  for  so 
he  understood  his  antiquated  attendant  was  denominated. 

Having  nothing  else  to  amuse  his  solitude ,  he  employed  him- 
self in  contriving  some  plan  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  in  despite  of 
the  sedulous  caution  of  Janet  and  the  old  Highland  janizary,  ftr 
he  had  never  seen  the  young  fellow  since  the  first  morning.  At 
length ,  upon  accurate  examination,  the  infirm  state  of  his  wooden 
prison-house  appeared  to  supply  the  means  of  gratifying  his  cu- 
riosity ,  for  out  of  a  spot  which  was  somewhat  decayed  he  was  able 
to  extract  a  nail.  Through  this  minute  aperture  he  could  perceire 
a  female  form,  wrapped  in  a  plaid,  in  the  act  of  conversing  with 
Janet.  But,  since  the  days  of  our  grandmother  Eve,  the  gratifi- 
cation of  inordinate  curiosity  has  generally  borne  its  penalty  in 
disappointment.  The  form  was  not  that  of  Flora ,  nor  was  tlie 
face  visible ;  and ,  to  crown  his  vexation ,  while  he  laboured  with 
the  nail  to  enlarge  the  hole ,  that  he  might  obtain  a  more  complete 
view ,  a  slight  noise  betrayed  his  purpose ,  and  the  object  of  bit 
curiosity  instantly  disappeared ;  nor ,  so  far  as  he  could  obserre, 
did  she  again  revisit  the  cottage. 

All  precautions  to  blockade  his  view  were  from  that  time 
abandoned,  and  he  was  not  only  permitted,  but  assisted,  to 
rise,  and  quit  what  had  been,  in  a  literal  sense,  his  couch  of 
confinement.    But  he  was  not  allowed  to  leave  the  hut;  for  the 
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Highlander  had  now  rejoined  his  senior,  atid  one  or  other 
>n£itantly  on  the  watch.  Whenever  Waverley  approached 
>ttage  door,  the  sentinel  upon  dnty  civilly,  bat  resolutely, 
1  himself  against  it  and  opposed  his  exit,  accompanying 
;tioD  with  signs  which  seemed  to  imply  there  was  danger  in 
ttempt,  and  an  enemy  in  the  neighbourhood,  Old  Janet 
red  anxious  and  upon  the  watch;  and  Waverley,  who  had 
;t  recovered  strength  enough  to  attempt  to  take  his  departure 
ite  of  the  opposition  of  his  hosts,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
ning  patient.  His  fare  was,  in  every  point  of  view,  better 
he  could  have  conceived ;  for  poultry,  and  even  wine,  were 
rangers  to  his  table.  The  Highlanders  never  presumed  to 
ith  him,  and,  unless  in  the  circumstance  of  watching  him, 
!d  him  with  great  respect.    His  sole  amusement  was  gazing 

the  window,  or  rather  the  shapeless  aperture  which  was 
it  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  window,  upon  a  large  and 
I  brook,  which  raged  and  foamed  through  a  rocky  channel, 
ly  canopied  with  trees  and  bushes,  about  ten  feet  beneath 
te  of  his  house  of  captivity, 
pon  the  sixth  day  of  his  confinement,  Waverley  found  him- 

0  well ,  that  he  began  to  meditate  his  escape  from  this  dull 
niserable  prison-house,  thinking  any  risk  which  he  might 

in  the  attempt  preferable  to  the  stupifying  and  intolerable 
rmity  of  Janet's  retirement.  The  question  indeed  occurred, 
ler  he  was  to  direct  his  course  when  again  at  his  own  dis- 
.  Two  schemes  seemed  practicable,  yet  both  attended  with 
er  and  difficulty.  One  was  to  go  back  to  Glennaquoich ,  and 
Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  by  whom  he  was  sure  to  be  kindly  re- 
d;  and  in  the  present  state  of  his  mind,  the  rigour  with 
h  he  had  been  treated  fully  absolved  him ,  in  his  own  eyes, 

1  his  allegiance  to  the  existing  government.  The  other  pro- 
was  to  endeavour  to  attain  a  Scottish  sea-port,  and  thence 
ke  shipping  for  England.  His  mind  wavered  between  these 
s,  and  probably,  if  he  had' effected  his  escape  in  the  manner 
reposed ,  he  would  have  been  finally  determined  by  the  com- 
live  facility  by  which  either  might  have  been  executed.  Bat 
ortune  bad  settled  that  he  was  not  to  be  lett  to  M^  o'^Wou^ 
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Upon  tne  evening  of  the  seTeoth  day  the  door  of  thehntsad- 
deoly  opened,  and  two  Highlanders  entered,   whom  Waverlej 
recognized  as  having  been  a  part  of  his  original  escort  to  tliis 
cottage.    They  conversed  for  a  short  time  with  the  old  man  aod 
his  companion ,  and  then  made  Waverley  understand ,  by  Terf 
significant  signs,   that  he  was  to  prepare  to  accompany  them. 
This  was  a  joyfal  communication.     What  had  already  passed 
daring  his  confinement  made  it  evident  that  no  personal  iajtiry 
was  designed  to  him;  and  his  romantic  spirit,  having recoTered 
during  his  repose  much  of  that  elasticity  which  anxiety,  resent- 
ment, disappointment,  and  the  mixture  of  unpleasant  ftelings, 
excited  by  his  late  adventures,  had  for  a  time  subjugated,  wis 
now  wearied  with  inaction.     His  passion  for  the  wonderful, 
although  it  is  the  nature  of  such  dispositions  to  be  excited  by  tliat 
degree  of  danger  which  merely  gives  dignity  to  the  feeling  of  die 
individual  exposed  to  it ,  had  sunk  under  the  extraordinary  and 
apparently  insurmountable  evils  by  which  he  appeared  environed 
at  Cairnvreckan.     In  fact,  this  compound  of  intense  curiosity 
and  exalted  imagination  forms  a  peculiar  species  of  courage, 
which  somewhat  resembles  the  light  usually  carried  by  a  miner,— 
sufficiently  competent,  indeed,  to  afford  him  guidance  and  com- 
fort during  the  ordinary  perils  of  his  labour ,  but  certain  to  be  ei- 
tinguished  should  he  encounter  the  more  formidable  hazard  of 
earth-damps  or  pestiferous  vapours.    It  was  now ,  however ,  once 
more  rekindled,  and  with  a  throbbing  mixture  of  hope,  awe, 
and  anxiety,  Waverley  watched  the  group  before  him,  as  those 
who  were  just  arrived  snatched  a  hasty  meal,  and  the  others  as- 
sumed their  arms,   and  made  brief  preparations  for  their  de- 
parture. 

As  he  sat  in  the  smoky  hut,  at  some  distance  from  the  fire, 
around  which  the  others  were  crowded ,  he  felt  a  gentle  pressore 
upon  his  arm.  He  looked  round  —  It  was  Alice ,  the  daughter  of 
Donald  Bean  Lean.  She  showed  him  a  packet  of  papers  in  sad 
a  manner  that  the  motion  was  remarked  by  no  one  else,  put  her 
finger  for  a  second  to  her  lips,  and  passed  on ,  as  if  to  assfist  otf 
Janet  in  packing  Waveriey's  clothes  in  his  portmanteaQ^  It  was 
obviously  her  wish  that  he  should  not  seem  to  recognize  her;  p 
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atedly  looked  back  at  him ,  as  an  opportanity  occurred  of 
)  unobserved ,  and  vhen  she  saw  that  he  remarked  what 
,  she  folded  the  packet  with  great  address  and  speed  in 
is  shirts ,  which  she  deposited  in  the  portmanteau. 
!  then  was  fresh  food  for  conjecture.  Was  Alice  bis 
Q  warden ,  and  was  this  maiden  of  the  cavern  the  tutelar 
iiat  watched  his  bed  during  his  sickness?  Was  he  in  the 
'her  father?  and  if  so,  what  was  his  purpose?  Spoil,  his 
ject,  seemed  in  this  case  neglected ;  for  not  only  Waver- 
>perty  was  restored ,  but  his  purse ,   which  might  have 

this  professional  plunderer,  had  been  all  along  suffered 
in  in  his  possession.    All  this  perhaps  the  packet  might 

but  it  was  plain  from  Alice's  manner  that  she  desired  he 
onsult  it  in  secret.    Nor  did  she  again  seek  his  eye  after 

satisfied  herself  that  her  manoeuvre  was  observed  and 
)od.  On  the  contrary ,  she  shortly  afterwards  left  the  hut, 
as  only  as  she  tript  out  from  the  door,  that,  favoured  by 
urity,  she  gave  Waverley  a  parting  smile  and  nod  of  signi- 

ere  she  vanished  in  the  dark  glen. 

young  Highlander  was  repeatedly  despatched  by  his 
s  as  if  to  collect  intelligence.  At  length ,  when  he  had 
I  for  the  thirdpOr  fourth  time,  the  whole  party  arose,  and 
^ns  to  our  hero  to  accompany  them.  Before  his  departure, 

,  he  shook  hands  with  old  Janet ,  who  had  been  so  sedu* 

lis  behalf,  and  added  substantial  marksl  of  his  gratitude 

ittendance. 

d  bless  you!  God  prosper  you ,  Captain  Waverley ! "  said 

in  good  Lowland  Scotch,  though  he  had  never  hitherto 

;r  utter  a  syllable ,  save  in  Gaelic.    But  the  impatience  of 

idants  prohibited  his  asking  any  etplanation. 

CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

A  Nocturnal  Adventure. 

RE  was  a  moment's  pause  when  the  whole  party  had  got 
le  hut;  and  the  Highlander  who  assumed  the  command, 
I,  in  Waverley 's  awakened  recollection  I  seemed  to  be  the 
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Bame  tall  figure  who  had  acted  as  Booald  Bean  Lean's  lieu 
by  whispers  and  signs  imposed  the  strictest  silence.  He  de 
to  Edward  a  sword  and  steel  pistol ,  and ,  pointing  up  the 
laid  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  own  claymore ,  as  if  to  ma! 
sensible  they  might  have  occasion  to  use  force  to  make  goo 
passage.  He  then  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  part; 
moved  op  the  pathway  in  single  or  Indian  file ,  Waverle; 
placed  nearest  to  their  leader.  He  moved  with  great  pre 
as  if  to*  avoid  giving  any  alarm ,  and  halted  as  soon  as  he  ( 
the  verge  of  the  ascent.  Waverley  was  soon  sensible 
reason,  for  he  heard  at  no  great  distance  an  English  senti 
out**  All's  well."  The  heavy  sound  sunk  on  the  night-win 
the  woody  glen ,  and  was  answered  by  the  echoes  of  its  ban 
second,  third,  and  fourth  time  the  signal  was  repeated 
and  fainter,  as  if  at  a  greater  and  greater  distance.  It  was  ( 
that  a  party  of  soldiers  were  near,  and  upon  their  guard, 
not  sufficiently  so  to  detect  men  skilful  in  every  art  of  pn 
warfare,  like  those  with  whom  he  now  watched  their  ine 
precautions. 

When  these  sounds  had  died  upon  the  silence  of  the  nig 
Highlanders  began  their  march  swiftly ,  yet  with  the  most  a 
silence.  Waverley  had  little  time,  or  in4eed  dispositio 
observation ,  and  could  only  discern  that  they  passed  at  soi 
tance  from  a  large  building,  in  the  windows  of  which  a  1 
two  yet  seemed  to  twinkle.  A  little  farther  on ,  the  leading 
lander  snuffed  the  wind  like  a  setting  spaniel ,  and  then 
signal  to  his  party  again  to  halt.  He  stooped  down  upon  al 
wrapped  up  in  his  plaid ,  so  as  to  be  scarce  distinguishabi 
the  heathy  ground  on  which  he  moved,  and  advanced 
posture  to  reconnoitre.  In  a  short  time  he  returned ,  and  di 
his  attendants  excepting  one ;  and ,  intimating  to  Waver) 
he  must  imitate  his  cautious  mode  of  proceeding,  all  thre 
forward  on  hands  and  knees. 

After  proceeding  a  greater  way  in  this  inconvenient  i 
than  was  at  all  comfortable  to  his  knees  and  shins ,  Waverl 
ceived  the  smell  of  smoke,  which  probably  had  b^en  much 
distinguished  by  the  more  acute  nasal  organs  of  his  guii 
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proceeded  from  the  corner  of  a  low  and  ruinous  sheep-fold,  the 
walls  of  which  were  made  of  loose  stones,  as  is  usual  in  Scotland. 
Close  by  this  low  wall  the  Highlander  guided  Waverley ,  and ,  in 
order  probably  to  make  him  sensible  of  his  danger ,  or  perhaps  to 
obtain  the  full  credit  of  his  own  dexterity,  he  intimated  to  him, 
by  sign  and  example,  that  j^e*  might  raige  his  head  so  as  to'peep 
into  the  sheep-fold.  Waverley  did  so ,  and  beheld  an  out-post 
of  four  or  five  soldiers  lying  by  their  watch-fire.  They  were  all 
asleep ,  except  the  sentinel ,  who  paced  backwards  and  forwards 
with  his  firelock  on  his  shoulders,  which  glanced  red  in  the  light 
of  the  fire  as  he  crossed  and  re-crossed  before  it  in  his  short  walk, 
casting  his  eye  frequently  to  that  part  of  the  heavens  from  which 
the  moon ,  hitherto  obscured  by  mist,  seemed  now  about  to  make 
her  appearance. 

In  the  course  of  a  minute  or  two ,  by  one  of  those  sudden 
changes  of  atmosphere  incident  to  a  mountainous  country,  a 
breeze  arose,  and  swept  before  it  the  clouds  which  had  covered 
the  horizon ,  and  the  night  planet  poured  her  full  effulgence  upon 
a  wide  and  blighted  heath ,  skirted  indeed  with  copsewood  and 
stunted  trees  in  the  quarter  from  which  they  had  come ,  but  open 
and  bare  to  the  observation  of  the  sentinel  in  that  to  which  their 
course  tended.  The  wall  of  the  sheep-fold  indeed  concealed  them 
as  they  lay ,  but  any  advance  beyond  its  shelter  seemed  impossible 
without  certain  discovery. 

The  Highlander  eyed  the  blue  vault ,  but  far  from  blessing 
the  useful  light  with  Homer's  or  rather  Pope's  benighted  peasant, 
he  muttered  a  Gaelic  curse  upon  the  unseasonable  splendour  of 
Mac-Farlane*s  buat  (?.  e,  lantern.*)  He  looked  anxiously  around 
for  a  few  minutes,    and  then  apparently  took  his  resolution. 
Leaving  his  attendant  with  Waverley,  after  motioning  to  Edward 
to  remain  quiet,  and  giving  his  comrade  directions  in  a  brief 
irhisper ,  he  retreated,  favoured  by  the  irregularity  of  the  ground, 
la  the  same  direction  and  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  ad- 
vanced.   Edward  turning  his  head  after  him ,  could  perceive  him 
crawling  on  all-fours  with  the  dexterity  of  an  Indian ,  availing 
himself  of  every  bush  and  inequality  to  escape  observation,  and 
*    See  Mote  BB.    Mac-Farlane's  Lantern^ 
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never  passing  over  the  more  exposed  parts  of  bis  track  until  the 
sentioers  back  was  turned  from  him.  At  length  he  reached  the 
thickets  and  underwood  which  partly  covered  the  moor  in  that 
direction,  and  probably  extended  to  the  verge  of  the  glen  when 
Waverley  had  been  so  long  an  inhabitant.  The  Highlander  dis- 
appeared ,  but  it  was  only  for  a  few  minutes ,  for  he  suddenl] 
issued  forth  from  a  different  part  of  the  thicket,  and  advaneinf 
boldly  upon  the  open  heath,  as  if  to  invite  discovery,  he  levelle( 
his  piece,  and  fired  at  the  sentinel.  A  wound  in  the  arm  prove( 
a  disagreeable  interruption  to  the  poor  fellow's  meteorologies 
observations ,  as  well  as  to  the  tune  of  Nancy  Bawsoo ,  which  hi 
was  whistling.  He  returned  the  fire  ineffectually,  and  his  com- 
rades ,  starting  up  at  the  alarm ,  advanced  alertly  towards  the  spo 
from  which  the  first  shot  had  issued.  The  Highlander,  afiei 
giving  them  a  full  view  of  his  person ,  dived  among  the  thickets 
for  his  ruse  de  guerre  had  now  perfectly  succeeded. 

While  the  soldiers  pursued  the  cause  of  their  disturbance  ii 
one  direction,  Waverley,  adopting  the  hint  of  his  remaioioj 
attendant,  made  the  best  of  his  speed  in  that  which  his  gaid 
originally  intended  to  pursue,  and  which  now  (the  attention  o 
the  soldiers  bein^  drawn  to  a  different  quarter)  was  unobsenrei 
and  unguarded.  When  they  had  run  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
the  brow  of  a  rising  ground,  which  they  had  surmounted,  cod 
cealed  them  from  farther  risk  of  observation.  They  still  heard 
however,  at  a  distance,  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers  as  they  hallooei 
to  each  other  upon  the  heath ,  and  they  could  also  hear  the  distao 
roll  of  a  drum  beating  to  arms  in  the  same  direction.  But  thes 
hostile  sounds  were  now  far  in  their  rear ,  and  died  away  upon  th 
breeze  as  they  rapidly  proceeded. 

When  they  had  walked  about  half  an  hour ,  still  along  ope 
and  waste  ground  of  the  same  description,  they  came  to  tb 
stump  of  an  ancient  oak,  which,  from  its  relics,  appeared  t 
have  been  at  one  time  a  tree  of  very  large  size.  In  an  adjacei 
hollow  they  found  several  Highlanders,  with  a  horse  or  tw( 
They  had  not  joined  them  above  a  few  minutes,  which  Waverley' 
attendant  employed,  in  all  probability,  in  communicating tli 
cause  of  their  delay,   (for  the  words  '^Duncan  Duroch"  wei 
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often  repetkted,)  when  Duncan  himself  appeared,  ont  of  breath, 
indeed,  and  with  all  the  symptoms  of  having  rnn  for  his  life ,  but 
laughing,  and  in  high  spirits  at  the  success  of  the  stratagem  by 
ivhich  he  bad  baffled  his  pursuers.  This  indeed  Waverley  could 
easily  conceive  might  be  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty  to  the  active 
mountaineer,  who  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  ground) 
and  traced  his  course  with  a  firmness  and  confidence  to  which  his 
pursuers  must  have  been  strangers.  The  alarm  which  he  excited 
seemed  still  to  continue^  for  a  dropping  shot  or  two  were  heard 
at  a  great  distance,  which  seemed  to  serve  as  an  addition  to  the 
mirth  of  Duncan  and  his  comrades. 

The  moutaineer  now  resumed  the  arms  with  which  he  had 
intrusted  our  hero ,  giving  him  to  understand  that  the  dangers 
of  the  journey  were  happily  surmounted.  Waverley  was  then 
mounted  upon  one  of  the  horses,  a  change  which  the  fatigue  of 
the  night  and  his  recent  illness  rendered  exceedingly  acceptable. 
His  portmanteau  was  placed  on  another  pony,  Duncan  mounted 
a  third ,  and  they  set  forward  at  a  round  pace ,  accompanied  by 
their  escort.  No  other  incident  marked  the  course  of  that  night's 
journey,  and  at  the  dawn  of  morning  they  attained  the  banks  of 
a  rapid  river.  The  country  around  was  at  once  fertile  and 
romantic.  Steep  banks  of  wood  were  broken  by  com  fields,  which 
this  year  presented  an  abundant  harvest,-  already  in  a  great 
measure  cut  down. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  partly  surrounded  by  a 
winding  of  its  stream,  stood  a  large  and  massive  castle,  the  half- 
ruined  turrets  of  which  were  already  glittering  in  the  first  rays  of 
the  sun.  *  It  was  in  form  an  oblong  square,  of  size  sufficient  to 
contain  a  large  court  in  the  centre.  The  towers  at  each  angle  of 
the  square  rose  higher  than  the  walls  of  the  building ,  and  were 
in  their  turn  surmounted  by  turrets ,  differing  in  height,  and  ir- 
regular in  shape.  Upon  one  of  these  a  sentinel  watched ,  whose 
bonnet  and  plaid,  streamiog  in  the  wind,  declared  him  to  be  a 
Highlander,  as  a  broad  white  ensign,  which  floated  from  another 
tower,. announced  that  the  garrison  was  held  by  the  insurgent 
adherents  of  the  House  of  Stewart. 

*    See  Mote  GG.    Castle  of  Dqvmu 
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Passing  hastily  through  a  small  and  mean  town ,  where  their 
appearance  excited  neither  surprise  nor  curiosity  in  the  few  pea- 
sants whom  the  labours  of  the  harvest  began  to  summon  from  their 
repose,  the  party  crossed  an  ancient  and  narrow  bridge  of  several 
arches,  and  turning  to  the  left,  up  an  avenue  of  huge  old  syca- 
mores, Waverley  found  himself  in  front  of  the  gloomy  yet  pictu- 
resque structure  which  he  had  admired  at  a  distance.  A  huge 
iron-grated  door,  which  formed  the  exterior  defence  of  the  gate- 
way, was  already  thrown  back  to  receive  them;  and  a  second, 
heavily  constructed  of  oak ,  and  studded  thickly  with  iron  nails, 
being  next  opened,  admitted  them  into  the  interior  court-yard. 
A  gentleman ,  dressed  in  the  Highland  garb ,  and  having  a  white 
cockade  in  his  bonnet,  assisted  Waverley  to  dismount  from  his 
horse ,  and  with  much  courtesy  bid  him  welcome  to  the  castle. 

The  governor,  for  so  we  must  term  him,  having  conducted 
Waverley  to  a  half-ruinous  apartment,  where,  however,  there 
was  a  small  camp-bed ,  and  having  offered  him  any  refreshment 
which  he  desired ,  was  then  about  to  leave  him. 

*' Will  you  not  add  to  your  civilities,"  said  Waverley,  after 
having  made  the  usual  acknowledgment ,  *' by  having  the  kindness 
to  inform  me  where  I  am,  and  whether  or  not  I  am  to  consider 
myself  as  a  prisoner?'' 

'*I  am  not  at  liberty  to  be  so  explicit  upon  this  subject  as  I 
could  wish.  Briefly,  however,  you  are  in  the  castle  of  Doune, 
in  the  district  of  Menteith ,  and  in  po  danger  whatever." 

**  And  how  am  I  assured  of  that?" 

*'By  the  honour  of  Donald  Stewart,  governor  of  the  garrison, 
and  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  service  of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Charles  Edward."  So  saying,  he  hastily  left  the  apartment,  as  if 
to  avoid  farther  discussion. 

Exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  the  night ,  our  hero  now  threw 
himself  upon  the  bed ,  and  was  in  a  few  minutes  fast  asleep. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

The  Journey  is  continued. 

Before  Wayerley  awakened  from  his  repose,  the  day  was  far 
advanced,  and  he  began  to  feel  that  he  had  passed  many  hours 
without  food.  This  was  soon  supplied  in  form  of  a  copious  break- 
fast; but  Colonel  Stewart,  as  if  wishing  to  avoid  the  queries  of 
his  guest,  did  not  again  present  himself.  His  compliments  were, 
however,  delivered  by  a  servant,  with  an  offer  to  provide  any 
thing  in  his  power  that  could  be  useful  to  Captain  Waverley.on 
his  journey ,  which  he  intimated  would  be  continued  that  evening. 
To  Waverley's  farther  inquiries,  the  servant  opposed  the  impene- 
trable barrier  of  real  or  affected  ignorance  and  stupidity.  He 
removed  the  table  and  provisions ,  and  Waverley  was  again  con- 
signed to  his  own  meditations. 

As  he  contemplated  the  strangeness  of  his  fortune,  which 
seemed  to  delight  io  placing  him  at  the  disposal  of  others,  without 
the  power  of  directing  his  own  motions ,  Edward's  eye  suddenly 
rested  upon  his  portmanteau,  which  had  been  deposited  io  his 
apartment  during  his  sleep.  The  mysterious  appearance  of  Alice, 
in  the  cottage  of  the  glen,  immediately  rushed  upon  his  mind,  and 
he  was  about  to  secure  and  examine  the  packet  which  she  had 
deposited  among  his  clothes,  when  the  sen^nt  of  Colonel  Stewart 
again  made  his  appearance,  and  took  up  the  portmanteau  upon 
his  shoulders. 

*  ^  May  I  not  take  out  a  change  of  linen ,  my  friend  ?  " 

'*Your  honour  sail  get  ane  o'  the  Coloners  ain  ruffled  sarks, 
but  this  maun  gang  in  the  baggage-cart." 

And  so  saying,  he  very  coolly  carried  off  the  portmanteau, 
without  waiting  farther  remonstrance ,  leaving  our  hero  in  a  state 
where  disappointment  and  indignation  struggled  for  the  mastery. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  heard  a  cart  rumble  out  of  the  rugged  court- 
yard ,  and  made  no  doubt  that  he  was  now  dispossessed ,  for  a 
space  at  least,  if  not  for  ever,  of  the  only  documents  which  seemed 
to  promise  some  light  upon  the  dubious  events  which  had  of  late 
influenced  his  destiny.  With  such  melancholy  thoughts  he  had 
to  beguile  about  four  or  five  hours  of  solitude. 
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When  this  space  was  elapsed,  the  trampling  of  horse  was  heard 
in  the  court-yard,  and  Colonel  Stewart  soon  after  made  his  appear- 
ance to  request  his  guest  to  take  some  farther  refreshment  before 
his  departure.  The  offer  was  accepted ,  for  a  late  breakfSut  had 
by  DO  means  left  our  hero  incapable  of  doing  hoaonr  to  dinner, 
which  was  now  presented.  The  conversation  of  his  host  was  thit 
of  a  plain  country  gentleman ,  mixed  with  some  soldierlike  senti- 
ments and  expressions.  He  cautiously  avoided  any  reference  to 
the  military  operations  or  civil  politics  of  the  time ;  aod  to  Waver- 
ley's  direct  inquiries  concerning  some  of  these  points,  replied^ 
that  he  was  not  at  liberty  so  speak  upon  such  topics. 

When  dinner  was  finished ,  the  governor  arose ,  and ,  wishing 
Edward  a  good  journey,  said,  that  having  been  informed  by 
Waverley's  senant  that  his  baggage  had  been  sent  forward,  he 
had  taken  the  freedom  to  supply  him  with  such  changes  of  linen 
as  he  might  find  necessary,  till  he  was  again  possessed  of  his  own. 
With  this  compliment  he  disappeared.  A  servant  acquainted 
Waverley  an  instant  afterwards,  that  his  horse  was  ready. 

Upon  this  hint  he  descended  into  the  court-yard ,  and  found  i 
trooper  holding  a  saddled  horse,  on  which  he  mounted,  and  sallied 
from  the  portal  of  Doune  Castle ,  attended  by  about  a  score  of 
armed  men  on  horseback.  These  had  less  the  appearance  of 
regular  soldiers  than  of  individuals  who  had  suddenly  assumed 
arms  from  some  pressing  motive  of  unexpected  emergency.  Their 
uniform,  which  was  blue  and  red,  an  affected  imitation  of  that  of 
French  chasseurs,  was  in  many  respects  incomplete,  and  sate 
awkwardly  upon  those  who  wore  it.  Waverley's  eye ,  accustomed 
to  look  at  a  well-disciplined  regiment,  could  easily  discover  that 
the  motions  and  lubits  of  his  escort  were  not  those  of  trained 
soldiers ,  and  that ,  although  expert  enough  in  the  management  of 
their  horses,  their  skill  was  that  of  huntsmen  or  grooms,  rather 
than  of  troopers.  The  horses  were  not  trained  to  the  regular  pace 
so  necessary  to  execute  simultaneous  and  combined  movements 
and  formations;  nor  did  they  seem  bitted  (at  it  is  technically 
expressed)  for  the  use  of  the  sword.  The  men,  however,  wen 
stout,  hardy-looking  fellows,  and  might  be  individually  formidable 
as  irregular  cavalry.    The  commander  of  this  small  party  vas 
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loanted  upon  an  excellent  hunter,  and  although  dressed  in  uni- 
>rm ,  his  change  of  apparel  did  not  prevent  Wayerley  from  re- 
Dgnizing  his  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Falconer  of  Balmawhapple. 

^'ow,  althongh  the  terms  upon  which  Edward  had  parted  with 
lis  gentleman  were  none  of  the  most  friendly,  he  would  have 
icrificed  every  recollection  of  their  foolish  quarrel,  for  the  plea- 
ire  of  enjoying  once  more  the  social  intercourse  of  question  and 
3swer,  from  which  he  had  been  so  long  secluded.  But  apparently 
le  remembrance  of  his  defeat  by  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine ,  of 
hich  Edward  had  been  the  unwilling  Cause ,  still  rankled  in  the 
lind  of  the  low-bred  and  yet  proud  laird.  He  carefully  avoided 
iving  the  least  sign  of  recognition,  riding  doggedly  at  the  head 
f  his  men,  who,  though  scarce  equal  in  numbers  to  a  sergeant's 
arty,  were  denominated  Captain  Falconer's  troop,  being^receded 
y  a  trumpet,  which  sounded  from  time  to  time,  and  a  standard 
orne  by  Cornet  Falconer,  the  laird's  younger  brother.  The 
eutenant ,  an  elderly  man,  had  much  the  air  of  a  low  sportsman 
Qd  boon  companion ;  an  expression  of  dry  humour  predominated 
)  his  countenance  over  features  of  a  vulgar  cast,  which  indicated 
abitual  intemperance.  His  cocked  hat  was  set  knowingly  upon 
ne  side  of  his  head,  and  while  he  whistled  the  ^'Bob  ofBumblain," 
nder  the  influence  of  half  a  mutchkin  of  brandy,  he  seemed  to 
*ot  merrily  forward ,  with  a  happy  indifference  to  the  state  of  the 
ountry,  the  conduct  of  the  party,  the  end  of  the  journey,  and 
II  other  sublunary  matters  whatever. 

From  this  wight,  who  now  and  then  dropped  alongside  of  his 
orse ,  Waverley  hoped  to  acquire  some  information ,  or  at  least 
)  beguile  the  way  with  talk. 

**A  fine  evening.  Sir,"  was  Edward's  salutation. 

'*  Ow  ay ,  Sir !  a  braw  night ,"  replied  the  lieutenant ,  in  broad 
cotch  of  the  most  vulgar  description. 

'^And  a  fine  harvest  apparently/'  continued  Waverley,  follow- 
ig  ap  his  first  attack. 

'*  Ay*  the  aits  will  be  got  bravely  in :  but  the  farmers,  deil  burst 
lem,  and  the  corn-mongers,  will  make  the  auid  price  gude  against 
lem  as  has  horses  till  keep." 

*  *  You  perhaps  act  as  quarter-master ,  Sir  ?  " 
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**Ay,  quarter-masler,  riding-master,  and  lientenant,"  an- 
swered this  oflScer  of  all  work.  **And,  to  be  sure,  wha'sfilterlo 
look  after  the  breaking  and  the  keeping  of  the  poor  beasts  than 
mysell ,  that  bought  and  sold  every  ane  o'  them?" 

**And  pray,  Sir,  if  it  be  not  too  great  a  freedom,  maylhe; 
to  know  where  we  are  going  just  now  ?  " 

** A  fale's  errand ,  I  fear,"  answered  this  commanicatiyeptf- 
sonago. 

**  In  that  case,"  said  Waverley,  determined  not  to  spare  civility, 
*'I  should  have  thought  a  person  of  your  appearance  would  not 
have  been  found  on  the  road." 

•*  Vera  true,  vera  true,  Sir,"  replied  the  officer ,  "but  every 
why  has  its  wherefore.  Ye  maun  ken,  the  laird  tbere  bought  a' 
thir'beasts  frae  me  to  munt  his  troop ,  and  agreed  to  pay  for  then 
according  to  the  necessities  and  prices  of  the  time.  Bat  then  he 
hadna  the  ready  penny,  and  I  hae  been  advised  his  bond  will  not 
be  worth  a  boddle  against  the  estate ,  and  then  I  had  a'  my  dealers 
to  settle  wi' at  Martinmas;  and  so,  as  he  very  kindly  offered  me 
this  commission ,  and  as  the  auld  Fifteen  *  wad  never  help  nae 
to  my  siller  for  sending  out  naigs  against  the  government,  vfayi 
conscience!  Sir,  I  thought  my  best  chance  for  payment  was  e'en 
to  gae  out**  mysell ;  and  ye  may  judge.  Sir,  as  I  bae  dealt  a'  my 
life  in  halters,  I  think  na  mickle  o*  putting  my  craig  io  peril  oft 
St.  Johnstone's  tippet." 

**  You  are  not,  then,  by  profession  a  soldier?"  said  Waverley. 

**Na,  na;  thank  God,"  answered  this  doughty  partisan,  ^'I 
wasna  bred  at  sae  short  a  tether ;  I  was  brought  up  to  back  and 
manger.  I  was  bred  a  horse-cowper.  Sir;  and  if  I  might  live  to 
see  you  at  Whitson-tryst ,  or  at  Stagshawbank ,  or  the  winter  fair 
at  Hawick ,  and  ye  wanted  a  spanker  that  would  lead  the  field, 
1  *se  be  caution  I  would  serve  ye  easy;  for  Jamie  Jinker  was  ne'er 
the  lad  to  impose  upon  a  gentleman.  Ye  're  a  gentleman,  Sir, 
and  should  ken  a  horse's  points;  ye  see  that  through-ganging 
thing  that  Balmawhapple's  on;  I  selled  her  till  him.    She  was 


*    The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  are  pro* 
verbially  termed,  among  the  country  people,  The  Fifteen. 

♦♦    See  Note  DD. 
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bred  oHt  of  Lkk-the-Ladle,  that  wan  the  king's  plate  at  Caverton- 
Edge,  by  Buke  Hamilton's  White-Foot,"  Ac.Ac&t, 

But  as  Jinker  was  entered  fall  sail  upon  the  pedigree  of  BaW 
mawhapple's  mare ,  having  already  got  as  far  as  great-grandsire 
and  great-grand-dam,  and  while  Waverley  was  watching  for  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  from  him  intelligence  of  more  interest,  the 
noble  captain  checked  his  horse  until  they  came  up ,  and  then, 
without  directly  appearing  to  notice  Edward ,  said  sternly  to  the 
genealogist,  ''I  thought,  lieutenant,  my  orders  were  preceese, 
that  no  one  should  speak  to  the  prisoner?" 

The  metamorphosed  horse-dealer  was  silenced  of  course,  and 
slunk  to  the  rear,  where  he  consoled  himself  by  entering  into  a 
vehement  dispute  upon  the  price  of  hay  with  a  farmer ,  who  had 
reluctantly  followed  his  laird  to  the  field  \  rather  than  give  up  his 
farm,  whereof  the  lease  had  just  expired.  Waverley  was  there- 
fore once  more  consigned  to  silence,  foreseeing  that  farther 
attempts  at  conversation  with  any  of  the  party  would  only  give 
Balmawhapple  a  wished-for  opportunity  to  display  the  insolence 
of  authority,  and  the  sulky  spite  of  a  temper  naturally  dogged, 
md  rendered  more  so  by  habits  of  low  indulgence  and  the  incense 
>f  servile  adulation. 

In  about  two  hours'  time ,  the  party  were  near  the  Castle  of 
tirling,  over  whose  battlements  the  union  flag  was  brightened  as 
waved  in  the  evening  sun.  To  shorten  his  journey ,  or  perhaps 
display  his  importance  and  insult  the  English  garrison ,  Balma- 
lapple,  inclining  to  the  right,  took  his  route  through  the  royal 
rk ,  which  reaches  to  and  surrounds  the  rock  upon  which  the 
tress  is  situated. 

With  a  mind  more  at  ease ,  Waverley  could  not  have  failed  to 
lire  the  mixture  of  romance  and  beauty  which  renders  inter- 
ig  the  scene  through  which  he  was  now  passing  —  the  field 
:h  had  been  the  scene  of  the  tournaments  of  old  —  the  rock 
which  the  ladies  beheld  the  contest ,  tvhile  each  made  vows 
he  success  of  some  favourite  knight  —  the  towers  of  the 
ic  church ,  where  these  vows  might  be  paid  —  and ,  sur- 
ging all,  the  fortress  itself,  at  once  a  castle  and  palace, 
valour  received  the  prize  from  royalty,  and  1ui\^\EL\&  v^\ 
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dames  closed  the  eveniog  amid  the  reTelry  of  the  danee ,  the  soog, 
and  the  feast.  All  these  vere  objects  fitted  to  arouse  ud  inteiest 
a  romantic  imagination. 

But  WaYerley  had  other  objects  of  meditation ,  and  an  ineideDt 
soon  occurred  of  a  nature  to  disturb  meditation  of  any  kind. 
Balmawhapple,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  as  be  wheeled  his  little 
body  of  cavalry  round  the  base  of  the  castle,  coramaoded  his 
trumpet  to  sound  a  flourish ,  and  his  standard  to  be  displayed. 
This  insult  produced  apparently  some  sensation ;  for  when  the 
cavalcade  was  at  such  distance  from  the  southern  battery  as  to 
admit  of  a  gun  being  depressed  so  as  to  bear  upon  then^  a  flash  of 
(ire  issued  from  one  of  the  embrazures  upon  the  rook ;  and  ere  the 
report  with  which  it  was  attended  could  be  beards  the  mshing 
sound  of  a  cannon-ball  passed  over  Balmawhapple's  head,  and 
the  bullet,  burying  itself  in  the  ground  at  a  few  yard's  distance, 
covered  him  with  earth  which  it  drove  up.  There  was  no  need  to 
bid  the  party  trudge.  In  fact,  every  man  acting  upon  the  impalse 
of  the  moment ,  soon  brought  Mr.  linker's  steeds  to  show  their 
mettle,  and  the  cavaliers ,  retreating  with  more  speed  than  regu- 
larity ,  never  took  to  a  trot ,  as  the  lieutenant  afterwards  observed, 
until  an  intervening  eminence  had  secured  them  from  any  repeti- 
tion of  so  undesirable  a  compliment  on  the  part  of  Stirling  Castle. 
I  roust  do  Balmawhapple,  however,  the  justice  to  say,  that  he 
not  only  kept  the  rear  of  his  troop ,  and  laboured  to  maintain  some 
order  among  them,  but,  in  the  height  of  his  gallantry,  answered 
the  fire  of  the  castle  by  discharging  one  of  his  horse-pistols  at  the 
battlements;  although  the  distance  being  nearly  half  a  mile,  I 
could  never  learn  that  this  measure  of  retaliation  was  attended  with 
any  particuLas  effect* 

The  travellers  now  passed  the  memorable  field  of  Banneckbara, 
and  reached  the  Torwood ,  a  place  glorious  or  terrible  to  the 
recollections  of  the  Scottish  peasant,  as  the  feats  of  Wallace ,  or 
the  cruelties  of  Wude  Willie  Grime,  predominate  in  his  reeollee* 
tion.  At  Falkirk,  a  town  formerly  famous  in  Scottish  history, 
and  soon  to  be  again  distinguished  as  the  scene  of  military  events 
of  importance ,  Balmawhapple  proposed  to  halt  and  repose  for  the 
evening.    This  was  performed  with  very  little  regard  to  milltaiy 
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helpline,  bis  worthy  quarter-master  beiog  chiefly  solicitous  to 
cover  where  the  best  brandy  might  be  come  at«  Sentinels 
re  deemed  unnecessary ,  and  the  only  vigils  performed  were 
ise  of  such  of  the  party  as  could  procure  liquor.  A  few  reso- 
e  men  might  easily  have  cut  off  the  detachment;  but  of  the 
labitants  some  were  favourable,  many  indifferent,  and  the  rest 
irawed.  So  nothing  memorable  occurred  in  tbe  course  of  the 
»ning,  eicept  that  Waverley's  rest  was  sorely  interrupted  by 
)  revellers  hallooing  forth  their  Jacobite  songs,  without  remorse 
mitigation  of  voice. 

Early  in  the  morning  they  were  again  mounted ,  and  on  tbe 
id  lo  Edinburgh ,  though  the  pallid  visages  of  some  of  tbe  troop 
trayed  that  they  had  spent  a  night  of  sleepless  debauchery, 
ey  halted  at  Linlithgow,  distinguished  by  its  ancient  palace, 
ich,  Siity  Years  since,  was  entire  and  habitable,  and  whose 
lerable  ruins,  not  quite  Sixty  Yemrs  since ^  very  narro^y 
;aped  the  unworthy  fate  of  being  converted  into  a  barrack  for 
ench  prisoners.  May  repose  and  blessings  attend  the  asbes  of 
i  patriotic  statesman,  who,  amongst  bis  last  services  to  Scotiand, 
erposed  to  prevent  this  profanation ! 

As  they  approached  tbe  metropolis  of  Scotland ,  through  a 
ampaign  and  cultivated  country,  the  sounds  of  war  began  to  be 
ard.  The  distant,  yet  distinct  report  of  heavy  cannon ,  fired  at 
ervals,  apprized  Waverley  that  the  work  of  destruction  was 
ing  forward.  Even  Balmawhapple  seemed  moved  to  take  soma 
ecautions ,  by  sending  an  advanced  party  in  firont  of  his  troop, 
eping  the  main  body  in  tolerable  order,  and  moving  steadily 
•ward. 

Marching  in  this  manner  they  speedily  reached  an  eminence, 
»m  which  they  could  view  Edinburgh  stretching  along  tbe  ridgy 
11  which  slopes  eastward  from  the  Castle.  The  latter,  being  in 
>tate  of  siege,  or  rather  of  blockade,  by  the  northern  insurgents, 
10  had  already  occupied  the  town  for  two  or  three  days ,  fired  at 
tervals  upon  such  parties  of  Highlanders  as  exposed  themselves, 
her  on  the  main  street,  or  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
rtress.  The  morning  being  calm  and  feir,  the  effect  of  thf^ 
opping  fire  was  to  invest  the  Castle  in  wreaths  of  smokft^  \bd^ 
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edges  of  which  dissipated  slowly  in  the  air,  while  the  central TeU 
was  darkened  ever  and  aoon  by  fresh  clouds  poured  forth  from  the 
batUements;  the  whole  giving,  by  the  partial  concealment,  an 
appearance  of  grandeur  and  gloom ,  rendered  more  terrific  when 
Waverley  reflected  on  the  cause  by  which  it  was  produced,  and 
that  each  explosion  might  ring  some  brave  man's  knell. 

Ere  they  approached  the  city,  the  partial  cannonade  had  wholly 
ceased.  Balmawhapple ,  however,  having  in  his  recollection  the 
unfriendly  greeting  which  his  troop  had  received  from  the  battery 
at  Stirling,  had  apparently  no  wish  to  tempt  the  forbearance  of 
the  artillery  of  the  Castle.  He  therefore  left  the  direct  road ,  and 
sweeping  considerably  to  the  southward ,  so  as  to  keep  oat  of  the 
range  of  the  cannon,  approached  the  ancient  palace  of  Holyrood, 
without  having  entered  the  walls  of  the  city.  He  then  drew  up 
his  men  in  front  of  that  venerable  pile ,  and  delivered  Waverley 
to  the  custody  of  a  guard  of  Highlanders ,  whose  officer  conducted 
him  into  the  interior  of  the  building. 

A  long ,  low ,  and  ill-proportioned  gallery,  hung  with  pictures, 
affirmed  to  be  the  portraits  of  kings,  who,  if  they  ever  flourished 
at  all ,  lived  several  hundred  years  before  the  invention  of  painting 
in  oil  colours,  served  as  a  sort  of  guard-chamber,  or  vestibale, 
to  the  apartments  which  the  adventurous  Charles  Edward  now 
occupied  in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors.  Officers,  both  in  the 
Highland  and  Lowland  garb,  passed  and  repassed  in  haste,  or 
loitered  in  the  hall ,  as  if  waiting  for  orders.  Secretaries  were 
engaged  in  making  out  passes,  musters,  and  returns.  All  seemed 
busy,  and  earnestly  intent  upon  something  of  importance;  bnt 
Waverley  was  suffered  to  remain  seated  in  the  recess  of  a  window, 
unnoticed  by  any  one ,  in  anxious  reflection  upon  the  crisis  of  his 
fate ,  which  seemed  now  rapidly  approaching. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

An  Old  and  a  New  Acquaiolaoce. 

While  he  was  deep  sunk  in  his  reverie ,  the  rustle  of  tartins 
was  heard  behind  him ,  a  friendly  arm  clasped  his  shoulders,  and 
fi  friendly  voice  exclaimed, 
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''  Said  the  Highland  prophet  sooth ?  Or  must  second-sight  go 
for  nothing?" 

Waverley  turned ,  and  was  warmly  embraced  by  Fergus  Mac- 
iTor.  *'  A  thousand  welcomes  to  Holyrood ,  once  more  possessed 
by  her  legitimate  sovereign !  Did  I  not  say  we  should  prosper, 
and  that  you  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  if  you 
parted  from  us?" 

"Dear  Fergus!"  said  Waverley,  eagerly  returning  his  greet- 
ing, "it  is  long  since  I  have  heard  a  friend's  voice.  Where  is 
Flora?" 

"  Safe ,  and  a  triumphant  spectator  of  our  success." 
**  In  this  place?"  said  Waverley. 

"Ay,  in  this  city  at  least,"  answered  his  friend,  "and  you  shall 
see  her;  but  first  you  must  meet  a  friend  whom  you  little  think 
of,  who  has  been  frequent  in  his  inquiries  after  you." 

Thus  saying,  he  dragged  Waverley  by  the  arm  out  of  the  guard- 
chamber,  and,  ere  he  knew  where  he  was  conducted,  Edward 
found  himself  in  a  presence-room ,  fitted  up  with  some  attempt  at 
royal  state. 

A  young  man ,  wearing  his  own  fair  hair,  distinguished  by  the 
dignity  of  his  mien  and  the  noble  expression  of  his  well-formed 
and  regular  features ,  advanced  out  of  a  circle  of  military  gentle- 
men and  Highland  chiefs,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  In  his 
easy  and  graceful  manners  Waverley  afterwards  thought  he  could 
have  discovered  his  high  birth  and  rank ,  although  the  star  on  his 
breast ,  and  the  embroidered  garter  at  his  knee ,  had  not  appeared 
as  its  indications. 

"Let  me  present  to  your  Royal  Highness,"  said  Fergus,  bow- 
ing profoundly  — 

**The  descendant  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  loyal  families 
In  England,"  said  the  young  Chevalier ,  interrupting  him.  "I  beg 
your  pardon  for  interrupting  you,  my  dear  Mac-Ivor;  but  no 
master  of  ceremonies  is  necessary  to  present  a  Waverley  to  a 
Stewart." 

Thas  saying,  he  extended  his  hand  to  Edward  with  the  utmost 
conrtesy,  who  could  not,  had  he  desired  it,  have  avoided  rendering 
liim  the  homage  which  seemed  due  to  his  rank^  ^\i4^^^«tV»!Q^ 
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tbre  right  of  his  birth.  *  *  I  am  sorry  to  underttand ,  Mr.  Wtf  erley, 
that,  owiDg  to  circumstances  which  havebeea  as  yet  but  ilia- 
plained,  you  hare  sulTered  some  restraint  among  my  followers  in 
Perthshire ,  and  on  your  march  here ;  but  we  are  in  such  a  sitoi- 
lion  that  we  hardly  know  our  friends,  and  I  «m  eyen  at  tbii 
moment  uncertain  whether  I  can  have  the  pleasure  of  consideriB| 
Mr.  Waverley  as  among  mine." 

He  then  paused  for  an  instant ;  but  before  Edward  could  adjos 
a  suitable  reply,  or  even  arrange  his  ideas  as  to  its  purport,  tb( 
Prince  took  out  a  paper,  and  then  proceeded :  —  '*I  should  indee< 
have  no  doubts  upon  this  subject,  if  I  could  trust  to  thisprocia 
niatioo,  set  forth  by  the  friends  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  in  wfaici 
they  rank  Mr.  Waverley  among  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  ar 
menaced  with  the  pains  of  high-treason  for  loyalty  to  their  ligiti 
mate  sovereign.  But  I  desire  to  gain  no  adherents  save  from  aflfec 
tion  and  conviction ;  and  if  Mr.  Waverley  inclines  to  prosecute  hi 
journey  to  the  south ,  or  to  join  the  forces  of  the  Elector,  he  shal 
have  my  passport  and  free  permission  to  do  so ;  and  I  can  onl 
regret,  that  my  present  power  will  not  extend  to  protect  him  agains 
the  probable  consequences  of  such  a  measure.  —  But,"  continae 
Charles  Edward,  after  another  short  pause,  '*if  Mr.  Waverie 
should,  like  his  ancestor,  Sir  Nigel,  determine  to  embrace  a  caus 
which  has  little  to  recommend  it  but  its  justice,  and  foUowaprinc 
who  throws  himself  upon  the  affections  of  his  people  to  recover  th 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  I  can  only  sa] 
that  among  these  nobles  and  gentlemen  he  will  find  worthy  asso 
elates  in  a  gallant  enterprise ,  and  will  follow  a  nuister  who  may  b 
unfortunate,  but,  I  trust,  will  never  be  ungrateful." 

The  politic  Chieftain  of  the  race  of  Ivor  knew  bis  advantage  i 
introducing  Waverley  to  this  personal  interview  with  the  royal  Ad 
venturer.  Unaccustomed  to  the  address  and  manners  of  a  polisbe 
court ,  in  which  Charles  was  eminently  skilful ,  his  words  and  hi 
kindness  penetrated  the  heart  of  our  hero,  and  easily  outweighe 
all  prudential  motives.  To  be  thu§  personally  solicited  for  assist 
ance  by  a  Prince,  whose  form  and  manners,  as  well  as  the  spiri 
which  he  displayed  in  this  singular  enterprise ,  answered  his  idea 
of  a  hero  of  romance ;  to  be  courted  by  him  in  the  ancieot  halls  Q 
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his  paternal  palace ,  recovered  by  the  sword  wbich  he  was  already 
bending  towards  other  conquests ,  gave  Edward ,  in  his  own  eyeis, 
the  dignity  and  importance  which  he  had  ceased  to  consider  as  his 
attributes.  Rejected ,  slandered ,  and  threatened  upon  the  one 
side,  he  was  irresistibly  attracted  to  the  cause  whieh  the  prejudi- 
ces of  education,  and  the  political  principles  of  his  family,  fiad 
already  recommended  as  the  most  just.  These  thoughts  rushed 
through  his  mind  like  a  torrent,  sweeping  before  them  every  con- 
sideration of  an  opposite  tendency ,  —  the  time ,  besides ,  admit* 
ted  of  no  deliberation ,  —  and  Waverley,  kneeling  to  Charles  Ed- 
ward, devoted  his  heart  and  sword  to  the  vindication  of  his  rights ! 
The  Prince  (for,  although  unfortunate  in  the  faults  and  follies 
of  his  forefathers,  we  shall  here,  and  elsewhere,  give  him  the  title 
dae  to  his  birth)  raised  Waverley  from  the  ground ,  and  embraced 
bim  with  an  eipression  of  thanks  too  warm  not  to  be  genuine.  He 
also  thanked  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  repeatedly  for  having  brought  him 
such  an  adherent,  and  presented  Waverley  to  the  various  nobli^ 
men ,  chieftains ,  and  officers  who  were  about  his  person ,  as  a 
young  gentleman  of  the  highest  hopes  and  prospects ,  in  whose 
bold  and  enthusiastic  avowal  of  his  cause  they  might  see  an  evi- 
dence of  the  sentiments  of  the  English  families  of  rank  at  this  im- 
portant crisis.*  Indeed ,  this  was  a  point  much  doubted  among 
the  adherents  of  the  house  of  Stewart;  and  as  a  well-founded  dis- 
belief in  the  to-operation  of  the  English  Jacobites  kept  many  Scot- 
tish men  of  rank  from  his  standard,  and  diminished  the' courage 
of  those  who  had  joined  it^  nothing  could  be  more  seasonable  for 
the  Chevalier  than  the  open  declaration  in  his  favour  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  house  of  Waverley-Honour,  so  long  know  as  cava- 
liers and  royalists.  This  Fergus  had  foreseen  from  the  beginning. 
He  really  loved  Waverley,  because  their  feelings  and  projects  never 
thwarted  each  other ;  he  hoped  to  see  him  united  with  Flora ,  and 
be  rejoiced  that  they  were  effectually  engaged  in  the  same  catfs^. 
But,  as  we  before  hinted,  he  also  exulted  as  a  politician  in  behold- 
ing secured  to  his  party  a  partisan  of  such  consequence ;  and  be 
was  ftr  from  being  insensible  to  the  personal  importance  Which  he 

*    See  Note  E£. 
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himself  gained  with  the  Prince,  from  havinc;  so  materially  assisted 
in  making  the  acquisition. 

Charles  Edward ,  on  his  part ,  seemed  eager  to  show  his  ittes- 
dants  the  value  which  he  attached  to  his  new  adherent,  by  enterii^ 
Immediately,  as  in  conGdence,  upon  the  circumstaoces  of  his  si- 
tuation. **You  have  been  secluded  so  much  from  intelligeoce, 
Mr.  Waverley ,  from  causes  of  which  I  am  but  indistinctly  infonncd, 
that  I  presume  you  are  even  yet  unacquainted  with  the  impor- 
tant particulars  of  my  present  situation.  You  hare,  however, 
heard  of  my  landing  in  the  remote  district  of  Moidart,  witkoolf 
seven  attendants,  and  of  the  numerous  chiefs  and  clans  whose  loyil 
cutbusiasm  at  once  placed  a  solitary  adventurer  at  the  head  of  a 
gallant  army.  You  must  also ,  I  think ,  have  learned  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Hanoverian  Elector,  Sir  John  Cope,  mardifld 
into  the  Highlands  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well-appoioted 
military  force,  with  the  intention  of  giving  us  battle,  but  tint 
his  courage  failed  him  when  we  were  within  three  hours'  mareh 
of  each  other,  so  that  he  fairly  gave  us  the  slip,  and  marched  north- 
ward to  Aberdeen,  leaving  the  Low  Country  open  and  undefended. 
Not  to  lose  so  favourable  an  opportunity,  I  marched  on  to  this  me- 
tropolis, driving  before  me  two  regiments  of  horse,  Gardiner's 
and  Hamilton's,  who  had  threatened  to  cut  to  pieces  every  High- 
lander that  should  venture  to  pass  Stirling;  and  while  discussions 
were  carrying  forward  among  the  magistracy  and  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh, whether  they  should  defend  themselves  or  surrender,  my 
good  friend  Lochiel  (laying  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  that  gallant 
and  accomplished  chieftain)  saved  them  the  trouble  of  farther  deli- 
beration, by  entering  the  gates  with  five  hundred  Camerons.  Thus 
far,  therefore,  we  have  done  well;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  this 
doughty  general's  nerves  being  braced  by  the  keen  air  of  Aberdeen, 
be  has  taken  shipping  for  Dunbar,  and  I  have  just  received  certain 
information  that  he  landed  there  yesterday.  His  purpose  must 
unquestionably  be ,  to  march  towards  us  to  recover  possession  of 
the  capital.  Now  there  are  two  opinions  in  my  council  of  war; 
one ,  that  being  inferior  probably  in  numbers ,  and  certainly  in 
discipline  and  military  appointments,  not  to  mention  our  total 
>^   want  of  artillery,  and  the  weakness  of  our  cavalry ,  it  will  be  safest 
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I  fall  back  towards  the  mountaios,  and  there  protract  the  war  until 
esh  succours  arrive  from  Frauce,  and  the  whole  body  of  theHigh- 
ind  clans  shall  ha?e  taken  arms  in  our  favour.  The  opposite  opi- 
ion  maintains,  that  a  retrograde  movement,  in  Dur  circumstan- 
3s ,  is  certain  to  throw  utter  discredit  on  our  arms  and  underta- 
ing;  and,  far  from  gaining  us  new  partisans,  will  be  the  means 
r disheartening  those  who  have  joined  our  standard.  The  officers 
ho  use  these  last  arguments,  among  whom  is  your  friend  Fergus 
[ac-Ivor,  maintain,  that  if  the  Highlanders  are  strangers  to  the 
sual  military  discipline  of  Europe ,  the  soldiers  whom  they  are  to 
icounter  are  no  less  strangers  to  their  peculiar  and  formidable 
lode  of  attack;  that  the  attachment  and  courage  of  the  chiefs  and 
sntlemen  are  not  to  be  doubted;  and  that,  as  they  will  be  in  the 
lidst  of  the  enemy,  their  clansmen  will  as  surely  follow  them ;  in 
ne,  that  having  drawn  the  sword,  we  should  throw  away  the  scab- 
ard,  and  trust  our  cause  to  battle  and  to  the  God  of  Battles.  Will 
[r.  Waverley  favour  us  with  his  opinion  in  these  arduous  circum« 
dances?" 

Waverley  coloured  high  betwixt  pleasure  and  modesty  at  the 
istinction  implied  in  this  question,  and  answered,  with  equal 
3irit  and  readiness,  that  he  could  not  venture  to  offer  an  opinion 
3  derived  from  military  skill,  but  that  the  counsel  would  be  far 
le  most  acceptable  to  him  which  should  first  afford  him  anoppor- 
mity  to  evince  his  zeal  in  his  Royal  Highnesses  service. 

**  Spoken  like  a  Waverley ! "  answered  Charles  Edward;  **and 
lat  you  may  hold  a  rank  in  some  degree  corresponding  to  your 
ame,  allow  me,  instead  of  the  captain's  commission  which  you 
ave  lost,  to  offer  you  the  brevet  rank  of  major  in  my  service,  with 
le  advantage  of  acting  as  one  of  my  aides-de-camp  until  you  can 
e  attached  to  a  regiment,  of  which  I  hope  several  will  be  speedily 
Ddbodied." 

**  Your  Royal  Highness  will  forgive  me,"  answered  Waverley, 
^or  his  recollection  turned  to  Balmawhapple  and  his  scanty  troop,) 
if  I  decline  accepting  any  rank  until  the  time  and  place  where  I 
lay  have  interest  enough  to  raise  a  sufficient  body  of  men  to  make 
ly  command  useful  to  your  Royal  Highness's  service.    In  the 
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meanivhile,  I  hope  for  your  permission  to  serve  tsa  Yolanleembdcr 
my  friend  Fergus  Mac-I?or." 

"At  least,"  said  the  Prince,  who  was  obvioaslypleaStdwilh 
theproposai,  '*  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  arming  yoa  alter  the  High- 
land fashion."  With  these  words ,  he  unbuckled  the  broadsword 
which  he  wore,  the  belt  of  which  was  plaited  with  silvery  andtlM 
steel  basket-hilt  richly  and  curiously  inlaid.  **The  blade,"  said 
the  Prince )  *Ms  a  genuine  Andrea  Ferrara';  it  has  been  a  soitef 
heir-loom  in  our  family ;  but  I  am  convinced  I  put  it  into  better 
hands  than  my  own ,  and  will  add  to  it  pistols  of  the  same  worit- 
manship.  —  Colonel  ]|la&-Ivor,  you  must  have  much  to  say  to  joar 
friend;  I  will  detain  you  no  longer  from  your  private  conversatioii; 
but  remember,  we  expect  you  both  to  attend  us  in  the  evciiiDg. 
It  may  be  perhaps  the  last  night  we  may  enjoy  in  these  halls,  vai 
as  we  go  to  the  field  with  a  clear  conscience ,  we  will  spend  the  eve 
of  battle  merrily." 

Thus  licensed ,  the  Chief  and  Waverley  left  the  presenee- 
chamber. 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

The  Mystery  begins  to  be  cleared  up. 

**  How  do  you  like  him?"  was  Fergus's  first  qoestion ,  hs  they 
descended  the  large  stone  staircase. 

"A  prince  to  live  and  die  under,'*  was  Waverley's  enthusiastic 
answer^ 

*'I  knew  you  would  think  so  when  you  saw  him,  and  I  inteoded 
you  should  have  met  earlier,  but  was  prevented  by  your  sprain. 
And  yet  he  has  his  foibles ,  or  rather  he  has  difficult  cards  td  pUy, 
and  his  Irish  officers,*  who  are  much  about  him,  are  but  seny 
ad\isers ,  —  they  cannot  discriminate  among  the  numerous  pre- 
tensions that  are  set  up.  Would  you  think  it  —  I  haVa  been 
obliged  for  the  present  to  suppress  an  earl's  patent,  granted  for 
services  rendered  ten  years  ago,  for  fear  of  exciting  the  jealousy, 
forsooth ,  of  C —  and  M — .  But  you  were  very  right ,  Edward ,  to 
refuse  the  situation  of  aide-de-camp.    There  are  two  vacanti  in- 

*   See  Note  FF. 
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I,  bot  Clanrooald  and  Locbiel,  and  almost  aH  of  as,  have 
lested  one  for  young  Aberchallader,  and  theLovland^s  and 
[risb  party  are  equally  desirous  to  hare  the  other  for  the  Master 
— .  Now ,  if  either  of  these  candidates  were  to  be  superseded 
our  favour,  you  would  make  enemies.  And  then  I  am  sur- 
sd  that  the  Prince  should  have  offered  you  a  majority^  when  he 
ITS  very  well  that  nothing  short  of  lieutenant-colonel  will  satisfy 
rs,  who  cannot  bring  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  the  field. 
t  patience,  cousin »  and  shuffle  the  cards!'  It  is  all  very  well 
the  present,  and  we  must  have  you  properly  equipped  for  the 
ling  in  your  new  costume;  for,  to  say  truth)  your  outward 
is  scarce  fit  for  a  court." 

*Why,"  said  Waverley,  looking  at  his  soiled  dress,  "my 
)ting  jacket  has  seen  service  since  we  parted;  but  that,  pro- 
ly,  you,  my  friend,  know  as  well  or  better  than  L" 
'You  do  my  second^sight  too  much  honour/'  said  Fergus, 
e  were  so  busy,  first  with  the  scheme  of  giving  battle  to  Cope, 
afterwards  with  our  operations  in  the  Lowlands ,  that  I  could 
give  general  directions  to  such  of  our  people  as  were  left  in 
bshire  to  respect  and  protect  you,  should  you  come  in  their 
.  But  let  me  hear  the  full  story  of  your  adventures ,  for  they 
i  reached  us  in  a  very  partial  and  mutilated  manner." 
IVaverley  then  detailed  at  length  the  circumstances  with  which 
reader  is  already  acquainted ,  to  which  Fergus  listened  with 
It  attention.  By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  door  of  his 
rters,  which  he  had  taken  up  in  a  small  paved  court,  retiring 
a  the  street  called  the  Canongate ,  at  the  house  of  a  buiom 
ow  of  forty,  who  seemed  to  smile  very  graciously  upon  the 
dsome  young  Chief,  she  being  a  person  with  whom  good  looks 
good-humour  were  sure  to  secure  an  interest,  whatever  might 
he  party's  political  opinions.  Here  Callum  Beg  received  them 
1  a  smile  of  recognition.  '* Callum,"  said  the  Chief,  *'calt 
mus  an  Snachad,"  (James  of  the  Needle.)  This  was  the 
jditary  tailor  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr.  **  Shemus,  Mr.  Waverley  is  to 
r  the  cath  daik,  (battle  colour ,  or  tartan ;)  his  trews  must  bo 
ly  in  four  hours.  You  know  the  measure  of  a  well-made  man  i 
double  nails  to  the  small  of  the  leg  "  — 
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*<  Eleven  from  haunch  to  heel ,  seven  round  the  waist  ^  Igire 
your  honour  leave  to  hang  Sbemus ,  if  there  *s  a  pair  of  sheers  » 
the  Highlands  that  has  a  baulder  sneck  than  her's  ain  at  the  cmmA 
an  truais ,"  (shape  of  the  trews.) 

"Get  a  plaid  of  Mac-Ivor  tartan,  and  sash,"  coDtlnned  the 
Chieftain,  '^and  a  blue  bonnet  of  the  Prince's  pattern,  at  Mr. 
Mouat's  in  the  Crames.  My  short  green  coat,  with  silver  lace  and 
silver  buttons,  will  fit  him  exactly,  and  I  have  never  worn  it.  Tell 
Ensign  Maccombich  to  pick  out  a  handsome  target  from  amoig 
mine.  The  Prince  has  given  Mr.  Waverley  broadsword  and  pistols, 
I  will  furnish  him  with  a  dirk  and  purse;  add  but  a  pairof  Ioif- 
heeled  shoes,  and  then ,  my  dear  Edward,  (turning  to  him,)  jh 
will  be  a  complete  son  of  Ivor." 

These  necessary  directions  given ,  the  Chieftain  resumed  the 
subject  of  Waverley's  adventures.  *'  It  is  plain  "  he  said ,  "that 
you  have  been  in  the  custody  of  Donald  Bean  Lean.  You  mast 
know  that  when  I  marched  away  my  clan  to  join  the  Prince,  I  laid 
my  injunctions  on  that  worthy  member  of  society  to  perform  a 
certain  piece  of  service,  which  done,  he  was  to  join  me  witkaU 
the  force  he  could  muster.  But  instead  of  doing  so,  the  gentleman, 
finding  the  coast  clear,  thought  it  better  to  make  war  on  hisowD 
account,  and  has  scoured  the  country,  plundering,  I  believe,  both 
friend  and  foe,  under  pretence  of  levying  black  mail,  sometimes 
as  if  by  my  authority,  and  sometimes  (and  be  cursed  to  his  con- 
summate impudence)  in  his  own  great  name !  Upon  my  honour, 
if  I  live  to  see  the  cairn  of  Benmore  again ,  I  shall  be  tempted  to 
hang  that  fellow!  I  recognize  his  hand  particularly  in  the  mode  of 
your  rescue  from  that  canting  rascal  Gilfillan,  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  Donald  himself  played  the  part  of  the  pedlar  on  that 
occasion ;  but  how  he  should  not  have  plundered  you ,  or  put  yon 
to  ransom,  or  availed  himself  in  some  way  or  other  of  your  captivity 
for  his  own  advantage,  passes  my  judgment." 

**  When  and  how  did  you  hear  the  intelligence  of  my  confise- 
ment?"  asked  Waverley. 

*^The  Prince  himself  told  me,"  said  Fergus,  ''and  inquired 
very  minutely  into  your  history.  He  then  mentioned  your  being 
at  that  moment  in  the  power  of  one  of  our  northern  parties — yev 
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could  not  ask  him  to  explain  particulars  —  and  requested 

Dion  about  disposing  of  you.    I  recommended  that  you 

be  brought  here  as  a  prisoner,  because  I  did  not  wish  to 

c^you  farther  with  the  English  government,  in  case  you 

1  your  purpose  of  going  southward.    I  knew  nothing,  you 

^collect,  of  the  charge  brought  against  you  of  aiding  and 

g  high  treason,  which,  I  presume,  had  some  share  in 

]g  your  original  plan.  That  sullen,  good-for-nothing  brute, 

vhapple ,  was  sent  to  escort  you  from  Doune ,  with  what  he 

is  troop  of  horse.    As  to  his  behaviour,  in  addition  to  his 

antipathy  to  every  thing  that  resembles  a  gentleman ,  I 

ie  his  adventure  with  Bradwardine  rankles  in  his  recoUec- 

he  rather  that  I  dare  say  bis  mode  of  telling  that  story  con- 

d  to  the  evil  reports  which  reached  your  quondam  re- 
ft 

a 

ery  likely,"  said  Waverley;  •'but  now  surely,  my  dear 
,  you  may  find  time  to  tell  me  something  of  Flora." 
Vhj"  replied  Fergus,  *'  I  can  only  tell  you  that  she  is  well, 
iiding  for  the  present  with  a  relation  in  this  city.  I  thought 
r  she  should  come  here,  as  since  our  success  a  good  many 
of  rank  attend  our  military  court;  aofd  I  assure  you,  that 
s  a  sort  of  consequence  annexed  to  the  near  relative  of  such 
n  as  Flora  Mac-Ivor,  and  where  there  is  such  a  justling  of 
and  requests,  a  man  must  use  every  fair  means  to  enhance 
)ortaoce." 

3re  was  something  in  this  last  sentence  which  grated  on 
ley*s  feelings.  He  could  not  bear  that  Flora  should  be  con- 
l  as  conducing  to  her  brother's  preferment,  by  the  admira- 
tiich  she  must  unquestionably  attract;  and  although  it  was 
It  correspondence  with  many  points  of  Fergus's  character, 
ked  him  as  selfish,  and  unworthy  of  his  sister's  high  mind 
s  own  independent  pride.  Fergus,  to  whom  such  ma- 
es  were  familiar,  as  to  one  brought  up  at  the  French  court, 
:  observe  the  unfavourable  impression  which  he  had  unwarily 
jpon  his  friend's  mind,  and  concluded  by  saying,  **tbat 
uld  hardly  see  Flora  before  the  evening,  when  she  would  be 
concert  and  ball,  with  which  the  Prince's  party  were  to  b^ 
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•Dtertained.  She  and  I  had  a  quarrel  aboat  her  not  appeal 
take  leave  of  yon.  lamiiDwillibgtorenewit,  bysolieitiBf 
receive  yoa  this  morning ;  and  perhaps  my  doing  so  might  n 
be  ineffectual ,  but  prevent  your  meeting  this  ereniBg.**  f 

While  thus  conversing,  Waverley  heard  in  the  court, 
the  windows  of  the  parlour ,  a  well-known  voice.  '*  I  aver 
my  worthy  friend/*  said  the  speaker,  **  that  it  is  a  total  den 
of  military  discipline;  and  were  you  not  as  it  were  a  tyro 
purpose  would  deserve  strong  reprobation.  For  a  prisoner 
is  on  no  account  to  be  coerced  with  fetters,  or  detained  in 
tulo,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  you  put  this  gentlem 
the  pit  of  the  peel-house  at  Balmawhapple.  I  grant ,  indee 
such  a  prisoner  may  for  security  be  coerced  in  earcere,  thai 
a  public  prison." 

The  growling  voice  of  Balmawhapple  was  heard  as  takini 
io  displeasure ,  but  the  word  *' landlouper,"  alone  was  dis 
audible.  He  had  disappeared  before  Waverley  reached  the 
io  order  to  greet  the  worthy  Baron  of  Bradwardine.  The  u 
in  which  he  was  now  attired,  a  blue  coat,  namely,  with  go! 
a  scarlet  waistcoat  and  breeches,  and  immense  jack-boots,  i 
to  have  added  fresh  stiffness  and  rigidity  to  his  tall ,  perpeni 
figure;  and  the  consciousBess  of  military  command  and  au 
bad  increased,  in  the  same  proportion ,  the  self-importanci 
demeanour,  and  dogmatism  of  his  conversation. 

He  received  Waverley  with  his  usual  kindness ,  and  exp 
immediate  aniiety  to  hear  an  explanation  of  the  circum* 
attending  the  loss  of  his  commission  in  Gardiner's  dra 
**  not,"  he  said ,  *'*'  that  he  had  the  least  apprehension  of  his 
friend  having  done  aught  which  could  merit  such  unge 
treatment  as  he  had  received  from  government,  bat  becausi 
right  and  seemly  that  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  should  be,  i\ 
of  trust  and  m  point  of  power,  fully  able  to  refute  all  eah 
against  the  heir  of  Waverley-Honour ,  whom  he  had  so  mue 
to  regard  as  his  own  son." 

Fergiis  Hac^lvor ,  who  had  now  joined  them,  went  hasti 
the  circumstances  of  Waverley's  story,  anid  concluded  wi 
Jitteriog  reception  he  had  met  from  the  young  Chevalier. 
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listened  in  silence ,  and  at  the  conclusion  shook  WaTerley 
(  by  the  hand ,  aod  congratulated  him  upon  entering  the 
of  his  lawful  Prince.  **For,"  continued  he,  ^^although 
3een  justly  held  in  all  nations  a  matter  of  scandal  and  dis- 
'  to  infringe  the  sacramentum  militare,  and  that  whether  it 
;en  by  each  soldier  singly ,  whilk  the  Romans  denominated 
'jurationem,  or  by  one  soldier  in  name  of  the  rest,  yet  no 
sr  doubted  that  the  allegiance  so  sworn  was  discharged  by 
lissio ,  or  discharging  of  a  soldier ,  whose  case  would  be  as 
3  that  of  colliers,  salters,  and  other  atUcripti  ghbw^  or 
of  the  soil,  were  it  to  be  accounted  otherwise.  This  is 
iog  like  the  brocard  expressed  by  the  learned  Sanchez  in 
rk  De  jure-jurando ,  which  you  have  questionless  consulted 
his  occasion.  As  for  those  who  have  calumniated  you  by 
-making ,  I  protest  to  Heaven  I  think  they  have  justly  in- 
the  penalty  of  the  Memnonia  lex,  ajso  called  Lex  Rkemnia, 
is  prelected  upon  by«TuIlius  in  his  oration  JfH  Ferrem, 
lid  have  deemed,  however,  Mr.  Waverley,  that  before 
Bg  yourself  to  any  special  service  in  the  army  of  the  Prince, 
ht  have  inquired  what  rank  the  old  Bradwardine  held  there, 
belher  he  would  not  have  been  peculiarly  happy  to  have 
ur  services  in  the  regiment  of  horse  which  he  is  now  about 

• 

ward  eluded  this  reproach  by  pleading  the  necessity  of  giving 
oediate  answer  to  the  Prince's  proposal ,  and  his  uncertainty 
moment  whether  his  friend  the  Baron  was  with  the  army,  or 
!d  upon  service  elsewhere. 

is  punctilio  being  settled,  Waverley  made  inquiry  after  Miss 
ardine ,  and  was  informed  she  had  come  to  Edinburgh  with 
Mac-Ivort  under  guard  of  a  party  of  the  Chieftain's  men. 
tep  was  indeed  necessary,  Tully-Veolan  having  become  a 
Qpleasant ,  and  even  dangerous  place  of  residence  for  an  un- 
ted  young  lady,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  th«  Highlands, 
>o  to  one  or  two  large  villages,  which,  from  aversion  as  OHich 
Gaterans  as  zeal  for  presbytery,  had  declared  themselves  oo 
le  of  government,  and  formed  irregular  bodies  of  partisans, 
ad  frequent  skbrmishes  with  the  mountaineers,  and  some- 
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times  attacked  the  houses  of  the  Jacobite  gentry  in  the  braes,  6C 
frontier  betwiit  the  moantain  and  plain. 

**  I  would  propose  to  you  /'  continued  the  Baron ,  *'  to  walk  as 
far  as  my  quarters  in  the  Luckenbooths,  and  to  admire  in  yoar 
passage  the  High  Street,  whilk  is,  beyond  a  shadow  of  dubitatioD, 
finer  than  any  street,  whether  in  London  or  Paris.  But  Rose, 
poor  thing,  is  sorely  discomposed  with  the  firing  of  the  Castle, 
though  I  have  proved  to  her  from  Blondel  and  Coehorn ,  that  it  is 
impossible  a  bullet  can  reach  these  buildings;  and,  besides,  Ibiw 
it  in  charge  from  his  Royal  Highness  to  go  to  the  camp,  or  leaguer 
of  our  army,  to  see  that  the  men  do  conclamare  vasa,  thit  is, 
truss  up  their  bag  and  baggage  for  to-morrow's  march.*^ 

**That  will  be  easily  done  by  most  of  us,*'  said  Ifae-Ivor 
laughing. 

*'  Craving  your  pardon ,  Colonel  Mac-Ivor ,  not  quite  so  easily 
as  ye  seem  to  opine.  I  grant  most  of  your  folk  left  the  Highlands, 
expedited  as  it  were,  and  free  from  the  encumbrance  of  baggage; 
but  it  is  unspeakable  the  quantity  of  useless  sprecherj  which  thej 
have  collected  on  their  march.  I  saw  one  fellow  of  years  (eraving 
your  pardon  once  more)  with  a  pier-glass  upon  his  bade.** 

**Ay,''  said  Fergus,  still  in  good-humour,  **he  would  hive 
told  you ,  if  you  had  questioned  him ,  a  ganging /dot  is  aye  g»t' 
Hng,  —  But  come ,  my  dear  Baron ,  you  know  as  well  as  I,  thati 
hundred  Uhlans,  or  a  single  troop  of  Schmirschitz's  Pandonr's, 
would  make  more  havoc  in  a  country  than  the  knight  of  the  mirror 
and  all  the  rest  of  our  clans  put  together." 

'*And  that  is  very  true  likewise,"  replied  the  Baron;  "they 
are  as  the  heathen  author  says ,  ferociores  in  aspectu,  mt/iofvf  di 
actu,  of  a  horrid  and  grim  visage,  but  more  benign  in  demeanour 
than  their  physiognomy  or  aspect  might  infer.  —  But  I  stand  hers 
talking  to  you  two  youngsters,  when  I  should  be  in  the  Kiog't 
Park." 

'*But  you  will  dine  with  Waverley  and  me  on  your  return?  1 
assure  you,  Baron,  though  I  can  live  like  a  Highlander  when  needs 
must ,  I  remember  my  Paris  education ,  and  understand  perfecUy 
/aire  lameilleure  chdre," 

**And  wha  the  deil  doubts  it,"  quoth  the  Baron »  laugUog^ 
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hen  ye  bring  only  ibe  cookery,  and  the  gude  touD  must  farnish 
materials?  —  Weel,  I  have  some  business  in  tbetountoo: 
I  '11  join  yon  at  three ,  if  the  vivers  can  tarry  so  long/' 
So  saying,  he  took  leave  of  his  friends,  and  went  to  look  after 
charge  which  had  been  assigned  him. 

CHAPTER  XLII. 

A  Soldier's  Dinner. 

James  of  the  Needle  was  a  man  of  his  word,  when  whisky 

i  no  party  to  the  contract ;  and  upon  this  occasion  Callum  Beg, 

)  still  thought  himself  in  Waverley's  debt,  since  he  had  declined 

epting  compensation  at  the  expense  of  mine  Host  of  the  Candle- 

k*s  person,  took  the  opportunity  of  discharging  the  obligation, 

mounting  guard  over  the  hereditary  tailor  of  Siiochd  nan  Ivor; 

I,  as  he  expressed  himself,  'Harged  him  tightly"  till  the  finish- 

of  the  job.    To  rid  himself  of  this  restraint ,  Shemus's  needle 

IT  through  the  tartan  like  lightning;  and  as  the  artist  kept 

nting  some  dreadful  skirmish  of  Fin  MacouJ,  he  accomplished 

east  three  stitches  to  the  death  of  every  hero.    The  dress  was, 

refore ,  soon  ready ,  for  the  short  coat  fitted  the  wearer,  and  the 

t  of  the  apparel  required  little  adjustment. 

Our  hero  having  now  fairly  assumed  the  *'garbofoldGauI," 

1  calculated  as  it  was  to  give  an  appearance  of  strength  to  a 

ire ,  which,  though  tall  and  well-made,  was  rather  elegant  than 

ust,  I  hope  my  fair  readers  will  excuse  him  if  he  looked  at  him- 

r  in  the  mirror  more  than  once,  and  could  not  help  acknow- 

ging  that  the  reflection  seemed  that  of  a  very  handsome  young 

ow.    In  fact,  there  was  no  disguising  it.    His  light^brown 

r ,  —  for  he  wore  no  periwig ,  notwithstanding  the  universal 

bion  of  the  time ,  —  became  the  ))onnet  which  surmounted  it. 

;  person  promised  firmness  and  agility,  to  which  the  ample 

is  of  the  tartan  added  an  air  of  dignity.   His  blue  eye  seemed  of 

t  kind, 

** Which  melted  in  love,  and  which  kindled  in  war;" 

L  an  air  of  bashfulness,  which  was  in  reality  the  effect  of  want 

labitual  intercourse  with  the  world,  gave  interest  to  his  featoreSi 

boat  injuring  their  grace  or  intelligence. 

Faverley,  \j^ 
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**Be  *s  a  pratty  man  ^  a  very  pratty  man,"  Mid  Etan  fikt 
(now  Ensign  Haccombich)  to  Fergus's  buxom  landlady. 

*'He  's  yera  weel,"  said  tlie  Widow  Flockhtrt,  "bat  m 
naetliing  sa  weel-far'd  as  your  colonel ,  ensign." 

*'  I  wasna  comparing  them/'  qnoth  Evan,  "nor  wis  I  speaking 
about  his  being  weel-favoured ;  but  only  that  Mr.  Waverley  looks 
clean-made  and  deliver,  and  like  a  proper  lad  o'  his  quarters,  that 
will  not  cry  barley  in  a  brulzie.  And ,  indeed ,  he 's  gleg  aneocii 
at  the  broadsword  and  target.  I  hae  played  wi'  him  mysell  at 
Glennaquoich,  and  sae  has  Yich  Ian  Yohr,  often  of  a  Saiubj 
afternoon." 

"  Lord  forgie  ye.  Ensign  Haccombich,"  said  the  alarmedPres- 
byterian ;  "  I  'm  sure  the  colonel  wad  never  do  the  like  o'  that." 

"Hout!  hout!  Mrs.  Flockhart,"  replied  the  ensign,  "we'll 
young  blude,  ye  ken;  and  young  saints,  auld  dells." 

"But  will  ye  fight  wi'  Sir  John  Cope  the  morn,  Ensign Ifafr- 
combich  ?  "  demanded  Mrs.  Flockhart  of  her  guest. 

"Troth  I'se  ensure  him,  an  he  '11  bide  as,  Mrs.  FlocUmt," 
replied  the  Gael. 

"And  will  ye  face  thae  tearing  chields,  the  dragoons,  Ensigi 
Maccombich?"  again  inquired  the  landlady. 

"  Claw  for  claw ,  as  Conan  said  to  Satan,  Mrs.  Flockhart,  ind 
the  deevil  tak  the  shortest  nails." 

"  And  will  the  colonel  venture  on  the  bagganetft  himsell?" 

"Ye  may  swear  it,  Mrs.  Flockhart;  the  very  first  man  1i91  he 
be,  by  Saint  Phedar." 

"Merciful  goodness !  and  if  he 's  killed  amang  the  r^^jt-eoan!" 
exclaimed  the  soft-hearted  widow. 

*  *  Troth ,  if  It  should  sae  befall ,  Mrs.  Flockhart ,  k  ken  tna  that 
will  no  be  living  to  weep  for  him.  But  we  mann  a'  live  the  diy» 
and  have  our  dinner;  and  there 's  Yich  Ian  Yohr  has  packed  III 
dorlachy  and  Mr.  Waverley's  wearied  wi'  majoring  yonder  afeit 
the  muckle  pier-glass;  and  that  grey  auld stoor carle ,  theBana 
o'  Bradwardine^  that  shot  young  Ronald  of  Ballenkeiroch ,  he  *t 
coming  down  the  close  wi'  thtit  dro^hlin^  coghh'ng  bailie  body  they 
ca'  JIfacwhnpple,  just  like  live  li^Vc^  cr  '&\V\^%t^%^«^^T]!^ 
wi'his  turnspit  doggie  triQdi\.n|^e\^i3QiX\3\nv^  v&^\«&i^\EaaHQFV^ 
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agled,  my  bonny  dov;  sae  bid  Kate  set  on  the  broo*,  and  doy« 
put  on  your  pinners,  for  ye  ken  Yich  Ian  Yohr  winna  sit  down  till 
ye  be  at  fht  head  o'  the  table;  —  and  dinna  forget  the  pint  bottle 
o' brandy,  my  woman." 

This  hint  produced  dinner.  Mrs.  Flockhart ,  smiling  in  her 
weeds  like  the  sun  through  a  mist,  took  the  head  of  the  table, 
tbiDking  within  herself,  perhaps ,  that  she  cared  not  how  long  the 
rebellion  lasted ,  that  brought  her  into  company  so  much  aboTe 
iter  usual  associates.  She  was  supported  by  Waverley  and  the 
Baron ,  with  the  advantage  of  the  Chieftain  vis^dr-vis.  The  men 
of  peace  and  of  war,  that  is ,  Bailie  Macwheeble  and  Ensign  Mac* 
ebmbich ,  after  many  profound  congas  to  their  superiors  and  each 
other,  to6k  their  places  on  each  side  of  the  ChiefUiin.  Their  fak'e 
tras  exceUent,  time,  place,  and  circumstances  considered,  and 
Fergus's  spirits  were  extravagantly  high.  Begardless  of  danger, 
aad  sanguine  from  temper,  youth,  and  ambition,  he  saw  in  imagi-* 
nation  all  his  prospects  crowned  with  success ,  and  was  totally  in- 
different to  the  probable  alternative  of  a  soldier's  grave.  The 
Baron  apologized  slightly  for  bringing  Macwheeble.  They  had 
been  providing,  he  said,  for  the  expenses  of  the  Campaign.  **  And, 
by  my  faith,"  said  the  old  man ,  ^'as  I  think  this  will  be  my  last, 
so  I  just  end  where  I  began  —  I  hae  evermore  found  the  sinews  of 
war,  as  a  learned  author  calls  the  eat^M  mt'/i^otre ,  mair  difficult 
to  come  by  thad  either  its  flesh ,  blood ,  or  bones." 

**What!  have  you  raised  our  only  efficient  body  of  cavalry, 
and  got  ye  none  of  the  louis-d'or  out  of  the  Douteilo ,  to  help 

yon?"* 

**No,  Glennaquoich ;  cleverer  fellows  have  been  before  me." 
^'That's  a  scandal,"  said  the  young  Highlander;  **but  jfon 
will  share  what  is  left  of  my  subsidy :  It  will  save  you  an  anxious 
thought  to-Dight,  and  will  be  ail  ohe  to-morrow,  for  we  shall  all 
be  provided  for,  one  way  or  other,  before  the  sun  sets."  Waver* 
ley,  blushing  deeply,  but  ^vith  great  earnestness,  pressed  the 
tanit  i^qtkest. 

•'I  thank  ye  baith,  mj  good  lads/'  &a\d \\i^  H&t^^i ^  ^''Y^tix.V 

•  The  DoateUe  was  an  armed  vessel ,  whlcVk  bTOu%\i\.  «.  wbliKl  wv^^A 
ofmoaefami  arms  from  France  for  the  use  ot  ihe  insut^cov** 
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will  not  infringe  upon  your  pecnlinm.    Btilie  Macwheeble  baa 
provided  the  sum  which  is  necessary." 

Here  the  Bailie  shifted  and  Gdgeted  about  in  his  |eat,  and 
appeared  extremely  uneasy.  At  length ,  after  scYerai  prelimioar; 
hems,  and  much  tautological  expression  of  his  devotion  to  his 
honour's  service,  by  night  or  day,  Irving  or  dead^  he  began  to 
insinuate,  *Uhat  the  Banks  had  removed  a'  their  ready  cash  into 
the  Castle;  that,  nae  doubt,  Sandie  Goldie,  the  silversmith, 
would  do  mickle  for  his  honour;  but  there  was  little  time  to  get 
the  wadset  made  out;  and  doubtless  if  his  honour  Glennaquoidi, 
or  Mr.  Wauverley ,  could  accomodate"  — 

**Let  me  hear  of  no  such  nonsense ,  Sir ,"  said  the  Baron,  in 
a  tone  which  rendered  Macwheeble  mute ,  '*  but  proceed  as  we  ac- 
corded before  dinner,  if  it  be  your  wish  to  remain  in  my  service." 

To  this  peremptory  order  the  Bailie,  though  he  felt  as  if  con- 
demned to  suffer  a  transfusion  of  blood  from  his  own  veins  into 
those  of  the  Baron ,  did  not  presume  to  make  any  reply.  After 
fidgeting  a  little  while  longer,  however,  he  adressed  himself  to 
Glennaquoich ,  and  told  him ,  if  his  honour  had  mair  ready  siller 
than  was  sufficient  for  his  occasions  in  the  field,  he  could  pat  it 
out  at  use  for  his  honour  in  safe  hands,  and  at  great  profit,  at 
this  time. 

'  At  this  proposal  Fergus  laughed  heartily,  and  answered ,  when 
He  had  recovered  his  breath,  —  **Many  thanks,  Bailie^  but  joo 
must  know ,  it  is  a  general  custom  among  us  soldiers  to  make  cor 
landlady  our  banker.  —  Here,  Mrs.  Flockhart,"  said  he,  taking 
four  or  five  broad  pieces  out  of  a  well-filled  purse,  and  tossing  the 
purse  itself,  with  its  remaining  contents ,  into  her  apron ,  ^*  these 
will  serve  my  occasions;  do  you  take  the  rest:  be  my  banker  if  I 
live,  and  my  executor  if  I  die ;  but  take  care  to  give  somethiDgto 
the  Highland  cailliachs*  that  shall  cry  the  coronach  loudest  for  tta 
last  Vich  Ian  Vohr." 

*'It  is  the  testamentum  militare,*'  quoth  the  Baron  ^  **  whilk, 

amang  the  Romans,  was  privilegiate  to  be  nuncupative."  Bntthe 

soU  heart  of  Mrs.  Flockhatt  ^as  mdVftd  ^UMu  her  at  the  Chie^ 

*    Old  women  on  whom  de^oVxe^  \.\i^  tovVi  ^jiV\wxa««L^ii%Vsi^^^8a^ 
wbicb  the  Irish  call  Keennme* 
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tain's  speech ;  she  set  up  a  lameDtable  blubbering,  and  positively 
refused  to  touch  the  bequest,  vhich  Fergus  was  therefore  obliged 
to  resume. 

"Well,  then ,"  said  the  Chief ,  *'iflfall,  it  will  go  to  the  gre- 
nadier that  knocks  my  brains  out,  and  I  shall  take  care  he  works 
hard  for  it." 

Bailie  Macwheeble  was  again  tempted  to  put  in  his  oar;  for 
where  cash  was  concerned,  he  did  not  willingly  remain  silent. 
**  Perhaps  he  had  better  carry  the  gowd  to  Miss  Mac-Ivor,  in  case 
of  mortality,  or  accidents  of  war.  It  might  tak  the  form  of  a  mortis 
causa  donation  in  the  young  leddie's  favour,  and  wad  cost  but  the 
scrape  of  a  pen  to  mak  it  out." 

"The  young  lady,"  said  Fergus,  ** should  such  an  event 
happen ,  will  have  other  matters  to  think  of  than  these  wretched 
louis-d*or." 

"True  —  undeniable  —  there 's  nae  doubt  o'  that;  but  your 
honour  kens  that  a  full  sorrow  "  — 

"  Is  endurable  by  most  folk  more  easily  than  a  hungry  one?  — 
True,  Bailie^  very  true;  and  I  believe  there  may  even  be  some 
who  would  be  consoled  by  sueh  a  reflection  for  the  loss  of  the 
whole  eiisting  generation.  But  there  is  a  sorrow  which  knows 
neither  hunger  nor  thirst;  and  poor  Flora"  —  He  paused ,  and  the 
whole  company  sympathized  in  his  emotion. 

The  Baron's  thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  the  unprotected 
state  of  his  daughter,  and  the  big  tear  came  to  the  veteran's  eye. 
"  If  I  fall ,  Macwheeble ,  you  have  all  my  papers  and  know  all  my 
affairs;  bejnsttoRose." 

The  Bailie  was  a  man  of  earthly  mould,  after  all;  a  good  deal 
of  dirt  and  dross  about  .him ,  undoubtedly ,  but  some  kindly  and 
just  feelings  he  had ,  especially  where  the  Baron  or  bis  young 
mistress  were  concerned.  He  set  uj)  a  lamentable  howl.  "If 
that  doleful  day  should  come ,  while  Duncan  Macwheeble  bad  a 
hoddle ,  it  should  be  Miss  Rose's.  He  wald  scroll  for  a  plack  the 
sheet,  or  she  kcnn'd  what  it  was  to  want;  if  indeed  a'  the  bonnie 
baronie  o'  Bradwardine  and  Tully-Veolan,  withll\ft^QxV^\\^^^\A 
manor-place  thereof,  (he  kept  sobbing  and  ^YiVcCvEi%  ^v.  «s^v\ 
paase,)  tofis,   crofts,  mosses,   muirs  —  ouV^^\^^  ve&l^^^^ — 
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bvildiDgs  —  orchtrds  —  dove-cots  —  witb  the  right  of  net  nd 
coble  in  the  water  and  loch  of  Yeolan  —  teinds ,  parsonage  iid 
vicarage  —  annexis ,  conneiis  —  rights  of  pasturage  —  fiEiel,  feai, 
and  divot —  parts ,  pendicles ,  and  pertinents  whatsoever  —  (here 
he  had  recourse  to  the  end  of  his  long  cravat  to  wipe  his  eyes, 
which  overflowed  in  spite  of  him,  at  the  ideas  which  this  techii- 
cal  jargon  conjured  up)  —  all  as  more  fully  described  in  the  pro- 
per evidents  and  titles  thereof  —  and  lying  within  the  parish  ef 
Bradwardine,  and  the  shire  of  Perth  —  if,  as  aforesaid,  tkej 
must  a'  pass  from  my  master's  child  to  Inch-Grabbit,  wha'si 
Whig  and. a  Hanoverian,  and  be  managed  by  his  doer,  Jamie 
Howie ,  wha  's  no  Gt  to  be  a  birlicman ,  let  be  a  bailie"  — 

The  beginning  of  this  lamentation  really  had  something  affect- 
ing, but  the  conclusion  rendered  laughter  irresistible.  **NeTer 
mind,  Bailie,"  said  Ensign  Maccombich,  ''for  the  gude  aold 
times  of  rugging  and  riving  (pulling  and  tearing)  are  come  back 
again ,  an'  Sneckus  Mac-Snackus ,  (meaning  probably ,  annexis, 
connexis,)  and  a'  the  rest  of  your  friends,  maun  gie  place  to  the 
langest  claymore." 

**And  that  claymore  shall  be  ours.  Bailie,"  said  the  Chief- 
tain, who  saw  that  Macwheeble  looked  very  blank  at  this  in- 
timation. 

*^  We  '11  give  tbem  the  metal  our  mountain  affords, 

Lillibulero ,  bullen  a  la , 
And  in  place  of  broad-pieces ,  we  *11  pay  with  broadswords, 

Lero,  lero,  &c. 
With  duns  and  with  debts  we  will  soon  clear  our  scure, 

Lillibulero,  &c. 
For  the  man  that 's  thus  paid  will  crave  payment  no  more, 

Lero ,  lero ,  &c.* 

But  come,  Bailie,  be  not  cast  down;  drink  your  wine  with  i 
joyous  heart ;  the  Baron  shall  return  safe  and  victorious  tp  Tally- 
Veolan ,  and  unite  Killancureit's  lairdship  with  his  own ,  dnce 
the  cowardly  half-bred  swine  will  not  turn  out  for  the  Prince  like  i 
gentleman." 

*    These  lines ,  or  somelh\n%\\\Le  v\\tm ,  Nitwit  Vci  ^xi  ^^'^^j^baijBA^iC 
tbeperiod. 
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«Tobesnre,  they  lie  maist  ewest/'*  stid  the  Bailie ,  wiping 
his  eyes,  '^and  should  oaturally  fo'  under  the  same  factory/' 

'*And  I/'  proceeded  the  Chieftain,  '* shall  take  care  of  my- 
self, too;  for  yon  must  know,  I  have  to  complete  a  good  work 
here ,  by  bringing  Mrs.  Flockhart  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
church,  or  at  least  half  way,  and  that  is  to  your  Episcopal 
meeting-bonse.  O  Baron !  if  you  heard  her  fine  counter-tenor 
admonishing  Kate  and  Matty  in  the  morning,  you,  who  under- 
stand music,  would  tremble  at  the  idea  of  hearing  her  shriek  in 
the  psalmody  of  Haddo's  Hole.". 

**Lord  forgie  you,  colonel,  how  ye  rin  on!  But  I  hope  your 
honours  will  tak  tea  before  ye  gang  to  the  palace,  and  I  maun 
gang  and  mask  it  for  you." 

So  saying,  Mrs.  Flockhart  left  the  gentlemen  to  their  own 
conyersation ,  which ,  as  might  be  supposed,  turned  chiefly  upon 
the  approaching  events  of  the  campaign. 

CHAPTER  XLIII. 

The  Ball. 
EN8I619  Maccombich  having  gone  to  the  Highland  camp  upon 
duty,  and  Bailie  Macwheeble  having  retired  to  digest  his  dinner^ 
and  Evan  Dhu's  intimation  of  martial  law,  in  some  blind  change- 
house,  Wayerley,  with  the  Baron  and  the  Chieftain,  proceeded 
to  Holyrood-House.  The  two  last  were  in  foil  tide  of  spirits, 
and  the  Baron  rallied  in  his  way  our  hero  upon  the  handsome 
figure  which  his  new  dress  displayed  to  advantage.  '*If  you  have 
any  design  upon  the  heart  of  a  bonny  Scots  lassie ,  I  would  pre- 
monish  you,  when  you  address  her,  to  remember  and  quote  the 
words  of  Yirgilius:  — 

*  Nunc  insanus  amor  duri  me  Martis  in  armis , 
Tela  inter  media  atque  adversos  detlnet  bostes : ' 

Whilk  verses  Bobertson  of  Struan ,  Chief  of  the  Clan  Donnochy 

[unless  the  claims  of  Lude  ought  to  be  preferred  prtmo  loco)  has 

thus  elegantly  rendered : 

*For  cruel  love  has  garten'd  low  my  leg, 

Aod  clad  my  burdies  in  a  philabef^.* 

*  <•  e.  Gontigaovu. 
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Although ,  Indeed ,  ye  wear  the  trews ,  a  garment  whilk  1  approve 
maist  of  the  twa ,  as  mair  aDcient  and  seeml  j." 
**0r  rather,"  said  Fergus ,  ''hear  my  song 

'She  wadna  bae  a  Lowland  laird , 

Nor  be  an  English  lady; 
But  she  '8  away  with  Duncan  Grsme, 

And  he  'a  row'd  her  in  bis  plaidy.*  " 

By  this  time  they  reached  they  palace  of  Hoi yrood ,  and  wen 
annonnced  respectively  as  they  entered  the  apartments. 

It  is  but  too  well  known  how  many  gentlemen  of  rank,  edoa- 
tion,  and  fortune,  took  a  concern  in  the  ill-fated  and  despente 
undertaking  of  1745.  The  ladies,  also,  of  Scotland  very  ge- 
nerally espoused  the  cause  of  the  gallant  and  «handsome  yonog 
Prince ,  who  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  his  conntiyoMfl. 
rather  like  a  hero  of  romance  than  a  calculating  politician.  Itis 
not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered,  that  Edward ,  who  had  sport 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  solemn  seclusion  of  Waverlcf- 
Honour,  should  have  been  dazzled  at  the  liveliness  and  elegance 
of  the  scene  now  exhibited  in  the  long-deserted  halls  of  tke 
Scottish  palace.  The  accompaniments,  indeed ,  fell  short  ef 
splendour ,  being  such  as  the  confusion  and  hurry  of  the  time  li- 
mitted;  still,  however,  the  general  effect  was  striking,  andt 
the  rank  of  the  company  considered,  might  well  be  called  brilliioL 

It  was  not  long  before  the  lover's  eye  discovered  the  object  of 
his  attachment.  Flora  Mac-Ivor  was  in  the  act  of  returning  to  btf 
seat,  near  the  top  of  the  room,  with  Rose  Bradwardine  by  her 
side.  Among  much  elegance  and  beauty,  they  had  attracted i 
great  degree  of  the  public  attention ,  being  certainly  two  of  the 
handsomest  women  present.  The  Prince  took  much  notice  of 
both ,  particularly  of  Flora ,  with  whom  he  danced ;  a  preference 
which  she  probably  owed  to  her  foreign  education ,  and  commaod 
of  the  French  and  Italian  languages. 

When  the  bustle  attending  the  conclusion  of  the  dance  per- 
mitted, Edward,  almost  intuitively,  followed  Fergus  to  the  place 
where  Miss  Mac-Ivor  was  seated.    The  sensation  of  hope,  witii 
which  he  had  nursed  his  afTeclion  Vu  ^Y^s^vv^^  ^l^^i^V^^V^-H^dQhiect, 
teemed  to  yaaish  in  her  preseuce>  ml^,  \\V^  ^^^  ^vvv(vsi\\fc'^ 
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cover  the  particnlars  of  a  forgotten  dream ,  he  would  have  given 
the  world  at  that  moment  to  have  recollected  the  grounds  on  which 
be  had  founded  expectations  which  now  seemed  so  delusive.  He 
iccompanied  Fergus  with  downcast  eyes ,  tingling  ears ,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  criminal,  who  while  the  melancholy  cart  moves 
slowly  through  the  crowds  that  have  assembled  to  behold  his  exe- 
Eution ,  receives  no  clear  sensation  either  from  the  noise  which 
511s  his  ears,  or  the  tumult  on  which  he  casts  his  wandering  look. 

Flora  seemed  a  little  —  a  very  little  —  affected  and  discom- 
[>osed  at  his  approach.  **I  bring  you  an  adopted  son  of  Ivor," 
said  Fergus. 

"And  I  receiTe  him  as  a  second  brother,"  replied  Flora. 

There  was  a  slight  emphasis  on  the  word ,  which  would  have 
escaped  every  ear  but  one  that  was  feverish  with  apprehension.  It 
Fas ,  however,  distinctly  marked ,  and ,  combined  with  her  whole 
tone  and  manner,  plainly  intimated,  **I  will  never  think  of 
Mr.  Waverley  as  a  more  intimate  connexion."  Edward  stopped, 
bowed ,  and  looked  at  Fergus ,  who  bit  his  lip ;  a  movement  of 
inger ,  which  proved  that  he  also  had  put  a  sinister  interpretation 
on  the  reception  which  his  sister  had  given  his  friend.  **Tbis, 
then,  is  an  end  of  my  day-dream!"  Such  was  Waverley*s  first 
thought,  and  it  was  so  exquisitely  painful  as  to  banish  from  his 
cheek  every  drop  of  blood. 

"Good  God!"  said  Rose  Bradwardine,  "he  is  not  yet  re- 
covered!" 

These  words,  which  she  uttered  with  great  emotion,  were 
overheard  by  the  Chevalier  himself,  who  stepped  hastily  forward, 
and  taking  Waverley  by  the  hand,  inquired  kindly  after  his 
health,  and  added,  that  he  wished  to  speak  with  him.  By  a 
strong  and  sudden  effort,  which  the  circumstances  rendered  in- 
dispensable ,  Waverley  recovered  himself  so  far  as  to  follow  the 
Chevalier  in  silence  to  a  recess  in  the  apartment. 

Here  the  Prince  detained  him  some  time,   asking  various 
questions  about  the  great  Tory  and  Catholic  families  of  England, 
Iheir  connexions,  their  influence,  and  the  state  of  Iheit  ^^<^^r- 
tions  towards  the  bouse  of  Stewart.    To  l\ie&e  <\w^x\^%'^^'«^^^ 
^uk/jaot  4/  aaf  time  bare  giveo'inore  tliaii  |^euetik\  w»n«t&  >  ^^^^ 
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it  mtj  be  supposed  that,  io  the  present  stale  of  hit  feelings, 
responses  were  indistinct  even  to  confasion.  The  ClMnliR 
smiled  once  or  twice  at  the  iDcongmitj  of  hit  repliet,  hot  cot- 
tinned  the  same  style  of  conversation ,  although  he  found  hiomlf 
obliged  to  occupy  the  principal  share  of  it,  until  he  percdfed 
that  Waverley  had  recovered  his  presence  of  mind.  It  is  probabli 
that  this  long  audience  was  partly  meant  to  ftirther  the  idea 
which  the  Prince  desired  should  be  entertained  among  his  fol- 
lowers ,  that  Waverley  was  a  character  of  political  influence.  But 
It  appeared,  from  his  concluding  expressious,  that  he  had  a 
different  and  good-natured  motive,  personal  to  our  hero,  kt' 
prolonging  the  conference.  '*  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation ,"  ka 
said,  '^of  boasting  of  my  own  discretion  as  a  lady't  eonfideaL 
You  see ,  Mr.  Waverley ,  that  I  know  all ,  and  I  assure  you  I  m 
deeply  interested  in  the  affair.  But,  my  good  young  friend,  yw 
must  put  a  more  severe  restraint  upon  your  feelings.  Therein 
many  here  whose  eyes  can  see  as  clearly  as  mine ,  but  the  pn- 
dence  of  whose  tongues  may  not  be  equally  trusted.*' 

So  saying,  he  turned  easily  away,  and  joined  a  circle  of oi- 
cers  at  a  few  paces'  distance,  leaving  Waverley  to  meditate upoi 
his  parting  expression ,  which ,  though  not  intelligible  to  him  la 
its  whole  purport,  was  sufficiently  so  in  the  caution  which  tki 
last  word  recommended.  Making,  therefore,  an  eifort  to  siiof 
himself  worthy  of  the  interest  which  his  new  master  had  expressed, 
by  instant  obedience  to  his  recommendation ,  he  walked  up  to  tka 
spot  where  Flora  and  Miss  Bradwardine  were  still  seated,  aod 
having  made  his  compliments  to  the  latter,  he  succeeded,  evci 
beyond  his  own  expectation ,  in  entering  into  conversation  upM 
general  topics. 

If,  my  dear  reader,  thou  hast  ever  happened  to  take  pest- 
horses  at  — ,  or  at  — ,  (one  at  least  of  which  blanks ,  or  more  pro- 
bably both,  you  will  be  able  to  fill  up  from  an  inn  near  your  ova 
residence,)  you  must  have  observed^  and  doubtless  with  syoH 
pathetic  pain,  the  reluctant  agony  with  which  the  poor  Jades  at 
first  apply  their  galled  necks  to  the  collars  of  the  harness.  Bot 
wAea  fie  irresistible  arguments  ol  v\ie  ^^sxA^o^'^XvvH^Y^^^ed 
opoa  tbem  to  proceed  a  mile  ot  t'wo,  v\i«^^Vk\\^^^^\si^^jiSS!irah>i^ 
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first  senstMoQ ;  and  beiag  warm  in  the  harness,  as  the  said 

^hoj  may  term  it,  proceed  as  if  their  withers  were  altogether 

roDg.    Tbis  simile  so  much  corresponds  with  the  state  of 

'eriey's  feeling  in  the  course  of  this  memorable  evening,  that 

eferit  (especially  as  being,  I  trust,  wholly  original)  to  any 

B  splendid  illustration,   with  which  Byshe's  Art  of  Poetry 

It  supply  me, 

Sxertion,  like  virtue,  is  its  own  reward;  and  our  h^ro  had, 

eover ,  other  stimulating  motives  for  persevering  in  a  display 

fected  composure  and  indifference  to  Flora's  obvious  nnkind- 

.    Pride,  which  supplies  its  caustic  as  an  uselul,  though 

re ,  remedy  for  the  wounds  of  affection ,  came  rapidly  to  his 

Distinguished  by  the  favour  of  a  Prince ;  destined ,  he  had 

a  to  hope ,  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  revolution  which 

ted  a  mighty   kingdom;   excelling,   probably,    in  mental 

lirements,  and  equalling  at  least  in  personal  accomplishments, 

t  of  the  noble  and  distinguished  persons  with  iirhom  he  was 

ranked;  young,  wealthy,  and  high-born,  —  could  he,  or 

It  he,  to  droop  beneath  the  frown  of  a  capricious  beauty? 

*'0  oymph,  unrelenting  and  cold  as  thou  art, 
My  bosom  is  proud  as  tbine  own." 

ti  the  feeling  expressed  in  these  beautiful  lines,  (which,  how- 
,  were  not  then  written,*)  Waverley  determined  upon  con- 
ing Flora  that  he  was  not  to  be  depressed  by  a  rejection ,  in 
ih  his  vanity  whispered  that  perhaps  she  did  her  ov^n  prospeets 
Quch  injustice  as  his.  And,  tp  aid  this  change  of  feeling, 
e  lurked  the  secret  and  unacknowledged  hope ,  that  she  might 
Q  to  prize  his  affectioq  more  higl^Iy,  when  she  did  not  conceive 
)  be  altogether  within  her  own  choice  to  attract  or  repulse  it. 
re  was  a  mystic  tone  of  encouragement,  also,  in  the  Chevalier's 
ds,  though  he  feared  they  only  referred  to  the  wishes  ofFer- 
in  favQur  of  an  union  between  him  and  his  sister.  But  the 
le  circumstances  of  time ,  place,  and  inc|dent,  combined  at 
3  to  awaken  bis  imaginatioq ,  and  to  call  upon  him  for  a  minly 
decisive  tone  of  cpnduct,  leaving  tp  fate  to  dispose  qCvIm 

*  Tbey  occur  la  Miss  Seward's  fine  verses ,  be^T«&a%— 
"  Tq  tby  rocka ,  stormy  Lanaow ,  a^eu.*' 
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issue.  Should  he  appear  to  be  the  only  one  sad  and  dishearteatd 
00  the  eve  of  battle ,  how  greedily  would  the  tale  be  comioeitii 
upon  by  the  slander  which  had  been  already  but  too  busy  witli  Hi 
fame?  Never,  never,  he  internally  resolved ,  shall  my  unproTokei 
enemies  possess  such  an  advantage  over  my  repatation. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  mixed  sensations ,  and  cheered M 
times  by  a  smile  of  intelligence  and  approbation  from  the  Priaci 
as  he  passed  the  group,  Waverley  exerted  his  powers  of  Iticf, 
animation,  and  eloquence ,  and  attracted  the  general  admiratki 
of  the  company.  The  conversation  gradually  assumed  the  tMi 
best  qualified  for  the  display  of  his  talents  and  acquisitions,  lb 
gaiety  of  the  evening  was  exalted  in  character,  rather  tlui 
checked ,  by  the  approaching  dangers  of  the  morrow.  All  ocifH 
were  strung  for  the  future,  and  prepared  to  enjoy  thepresot* 
This  mood  of  mind  is  highly  favourable  for  the  exercise  of  lb 
powers  of  imagination,  for  poetry,  and  for  that  eloquence  vUck 
is  allied  to  poetry.  Waverley ,  as  we  have  elsewhere  obserre^ 
possessed  at  times  a  wonderful  flow  of  rhetoric ;  and ,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  he  touched  more  than  once  the  higher  notes <( 
feeling,  and  then  again  ran  off  in  a  wild  voluntary  of  fancilil 
mirth.  He  was  supported  and  excited  by  kindred  spirits,  wki 
felt  the  same  impulse  of  mood  and  time;  and  even  those  ofmon 
cold  and  calculating  habits  were  hurried  along  by  thetorreol 
Many  ladies  declined  the  dance,  which  still  went  forward,  tni 
under  various  pretences,  joined  the  party  to  which  the  "handsooM 
young  Englishman"  seemed  to  have  attached  himself.  He  was 
presented  to  several  of  the  first  rank,  and  his  manners,  whidi 
for  the  present  were  altogether  free  from  the  bashful  restraint  b} 
which,  in  a  moment  of  less  excitation,  they  were  usually  clouded, 
gave  universal  delight. 

Flora  Mac-Ivor  appeared  to  be  the  only  female  present  who 
regarded  him  with  a  degree  of  coldness  and  reserve ;  yet  evea 
she  could  not  suppress  a  sort  of  wonder  at  talents ,  which ,  in  tlie  I 
course  of  their  acquaintance ,  she  had  never  seen  displayed  witk 
equal  brilliancy  and  impressive  effect.  I  do  not  know  whether 
she  might  not  feel  a  momentaT^  Te^it\.a\.\iv^w%  vx^vcl  %!(^  ^^ti&lTt 
a  resolution  upon  the  addresses  ol  a\oNW,  ^\vft  %^«ai<^\^&&s^« 
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fill  a  high  place  in  the  highest  stations  of  society.  Certainly 
d  hitherto  accounted  among  the  incurable  deficiencies  of 
d's  disposition,  the  mauvaise  honte,  which,  as  she  had 
iucated  in  the  first  foreign  circles,  and  was  little  acquainted 
le  shyness  of  English  manners,  was,  in  her  opinion,  too 
related  to  timidity  and  imbecility  of  disposition.  But  if  a 
;  wish  occurred  that  Waverlcy  could  have  rendered  him- 
liformly  thus  amiable  and  attractive,  its  influence  was 
[itary,  for  circumstances  had  arisen  since  they  met,  which 
ed,  in  her  eyes ^  t^e  resolution  she  had  formed  respecting 
final  and  irrevocable. 

ith  opposite  feelings,  Rose  Bradwardine  bent  her  whole 
>  listen.  She  felt  a  secret  triumph  at  the  public  tribute  paid 
,  whose  merit  she  had  learned  to  prize  too  early  and  too 
.  Without  a  thought  of  jealousy ,  without  a  feeling  of  fear, 
or  doubt,  and  undisturbed  by  a  single  selfish  consideration, 
jigned  herself  to  the  pleasure  of  observing  the  general  mur- 
f  applause.  When  Waverley  spoke ,  her  ear  was  exclusively 
with  his  voice ;  when  others  answered ,  her  eye  took  its  turn 
;ervation,  and  seemed  to  watch  his  reply.  Perhaps  the 
t  which  she  experienced  in  the  course  of  that  evening, 
1  transient ,  and  followed  by  much  sorrow ,  was  in  its  nature 
)st  pure  and  disinterested  which  the  human  mind  is  capable 
)ying. 

Saron ,"  said  the  Chevalier,  ''I  would  not  trust  my  mistress 
company  of  your  young  friend.    He  is  really,  though  per- 
iomewhat  romantic,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  young  men 
I  have  ever  seen." 

4.nd  by  my  honour.  Sir,"  replied  the  Baron ,  <Uhe  lad  can 
imes  be  as  dowff  as  a  sexagenary  like  myself.  If  your  Royal 
less  had  seen  him  dreaming  and  dozing  about  the  banks  of 
-Yeolan  like  an  hypochondriac  person,  or,  as  Burton's 
tmia  hath  it,  a  phrenesiac  or  lethargic  patient,  you  would 
;r  where  he  hath  sae  suddenly  acquired  all  this  fine  sprack 
ity  and  jocularity." 

rralf, "  sa/d  Fergus  Mac-Ivor ,  *  *  I  thiiak  \l  twi  ^x\^  \i^  ^^ 
Hon  of  the  tartans;  for,  though  "Wa^erYc^  ^^  «i\:vvi«»  M^"^^^ 
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fellow  of  sense  and  honour,  I  have  hitherto  found  him  aicrf 
absent  and  inattentive  companion." 

**We  are  the  more  obliged  to  him,"  safd  ihePrineei  *% 
having  reserved  for  this  evening  qualities  which  even  sach  lali- 
mate  friends  had  not  discovered.  —  Bnt  come,  gentlemen,  M 
night  advances,  and  the  business  of  to-morrow  most  he  calf 
ihonghtupon.  Each  take  charge  of  his  fair  partner,  and  h<NN« 
a  small  reOreshment  with  yonr  company." 

He  led  the  way  to  another  suite  of  apartments,  and  asannei 
the  seat  and  canopy  at  the  head  of  a  long  range  of  tables,  with  li 
air  of  dignity  mingled  with  courtesy ,  which  well  became  his  lii|k 
birth  and  lofty  pretensions.  An  hour  had  hardly  flown  ivij 
when  the  musicians  played  the  signal  for  parting,  so  well  kscifa 
in  Scotland.* 

<'Good  night,  then,"  said  the  Chevalier,  rifting;  "Gaoi 
night,  and  joy  be  with  you !  —  Good  night  fair  ladies',  whohw 
so  highly  honoured  a  proscribed  and  banished  Prince.  -—  Gooi 
night,  my  brave  friends ;  may  the  happiness  we  have  this  eveeisg 
eiperienced  be  an  omen  of  our  return  to  these  oar  paternal  halbi 
speedily  and  in  triumph,  and  of  many  and  many  future  meetings 
of  mirth  and  pleasure  in  the  Palace  of  Holyrood ! " 

When  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  afterwards  mentioned  tlri§ 

adieu  of  the  Chevalier,  he  never  failed  to  repeat ,  in  a  meltocholT 

tone, 

** Audiit,  et  voti  PhoBbns  succedere  partem 
Mente  dedit;  partem  volucres  dispersit  io  auras;** 

*^  which,"  as  he  added,  *  Ms  weel  rendered  into  JEnglish  metre  bj 

my  friend  Bangour: 

'^  ^Ae  half  the  prayer  wi*  PhoBbus  grace  did  find, 
The  t'other  half  he  whisiled  down  tbe  wind.'  " 

CIUPTER  XLIV. 
The  March« 

Thb  conflicting  passions  and  efchausted  feelings  of  Waverlfy 
had  resigned  him  to  late  bat  sound  repose,    lie  was  dreamioi 

•   Wbicb  fs ,  or  was  woni  lo  be ,  Vh^  o\4  ^Xi  <il  ''*'  titi^i^  wVi^v  vi^>\ 
bewi'joua'i'* 
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aquoich,  and  had  transferred  to  the  halls  of  Ian  nan 
he  festal  train  which  so  lately  graced  those  of  Holyrood. 
och  too  was  distinctly  heard ;  and  this  at  least  was  no 
,  for  the  *  *  proud  step  of  the  chief  piper''  of  the  **ch]a!ii 
"  was  perambulating  the  court  before  the  door  of  his 
's  quarters,   and)   as  Mrs.  Flockhart,   apparently  d<^ 

his  minstrelsy,  was  pleased  to  observe,  **garHlig  the 
e-and~lime  wa's  dingle  wi'  his  screeehiDg;"  Of  cotirse 
icame  too  powerfiil  for  Wayerley's  dream  >  with  which  it 
St  rather  harmonized. 

ound  of  Callum's  brogues  in  his  apartment  (for  Mae-Ivor 
Q  assigned  Waverley  to  his  care)  was  the  neil  wdt  of 

^*Winna  yere  honour  bang  ap?  Yich  Ian  Yohr  and  ta 
e  awa  to  the  lang  green  glen  ahint  the  clachan ,  tat  they 
Jng's  Park,*  and  mony  ane's  on  his  ain  shanks  the  day 
be  carried  on  ither  folk's  ere  night." 
rley  sprung  up,  and,  with  Callum's  assistance  alHi 
)ns,   adjusted  his  tartans  in  proper  costume.    Galium 

also,  *'tat  his  leather  dorlach  wi'  the  lock  on  her  was 
e  Doune ,  and  she  was  awa  again  in  the  wain  wi'  Yich 
's  walise." 

tis  periphrasis  Waverley  readily  apprehended  his  port- 
was  intended.  He  thought  upon  the  mysterious  packet 
laid  of  the  cavern ,  which  seemed  always  to  escape  him 
bin  his  very  grasp.  But  this  was  no  Wtht  for  indulgence 
ity;  and  having  declined  Mrs.  Flockbart's  compliment  of 
g^  t.  e.  a  matutinal  dram ,  being  pr6babfy  the  only  man 
evalier's  army  by  whom  such  a  courtesy  would  have  been 

he  made  his  adieud,  and  departed  with  Callum. 
lum,"  said  he,  as  they  proceeded  down  a  dirty  close  to 
southern  skirts  of  the  Canoagate ,  ''  irhat  shall  I  do  for  a 

deil  ane  ye  maun  think  0',"  said  Callum.  '*Yich  laa 
aarching  on  foot  at  the  head  o'  his  kin,  (not  tusay  ta 

e  main  body  of  the  Highland  army  encamped,  ot  t^^<^x  ^^^ 

in  that  part  of  the  KiDg*s  Park  which  lies  XoiiW^  VYkft  \^^%^ 
ston. 
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Prince,  wha  does  the  like,)  m*  his  target  on  his  dioalder; 
ye  mauo  e'en  be  neighbour-like." 

'*  And  so  I  will,  Callum  —  give  me  my  target ;  — so ,  ther 
are  fixed.    How  does  it  look  ?  " 

'*Like  the  brawHighlander  tat 's  painted  on  the  board  afon 
mickle  change-house  they  ca'  Luckie  Middlemass's,"  ansv 
Callnm;  meaning,  I  must  observe,  a  high  compliment,  foi 
his  opinion ,  Luckie  Middlemass's  sign  was  an  exquisite  sped 
of  art.  Waverley,  however,  not  feeling  the  full  force  of 
polite  simile ,  asked  him  no  farther  questions. 

Upon  extricating  themselves  from  the  mean  and  dirty  sub 
of  the  metropolis ,  and  emerging  into  the  open  air,  Waverle; 
a  renewal  both  of  health  and  spirits,  and  turned  his  recoUe< 
with  firmness  upon  the  events  of  the  preceding  evening,  and 
hope  and  resolution  towards  those  of  the  approaching  day. 

When  he  had  surmounted  a  small  craggy  eminence ,  calle 
Leonard's  Hill,  the  king's  Park,  or  the  hollow  between 
mountain  of  Arthur's  Seat,  and  the  rising  ground  on  whicl 
southern  part  of  Edinburgh  is  now  built,  lay  beneath  him, 
displayed  a  singular  and  animating  prospect.  It  was  occu 
by  the  army  of  the  Highlanders ,  now  in  the  act  of  preparioi 
their  march.  Waverley  had  already  seen  something  of  the 
at  the  hunting-match  which  he  attended  with  Fergus  Mac-l 
but  this  was  on  a  scale  of  much  greater  magnitude ,  and  im 
parably  deeper  interest.  The  rocks  which  formed  the  back-gri 
of  the  scene ,  and  the  very  sky  itself,  rang  with  the  clang  o 
bagpipers,  summoning  forth ,  each  with  his  appropriate  pibi 
his  chieftain  and  clan.  The  mountaineers,  rousing  thems* 
from  their  couch  under  the  canopy  of  heaven ,  with  the  hum 
bustle  of  a  confused  and  irregular  multitude,  like  bees  alai 
and  arming  in  their  hives ,  seemed  to  possess  all  the  pliabili 
movement  fitted  to  etecute  military  manoeuvres.  Their  mot 
appeared  spontaneous  and  confused ,  but  the  resalt  was  ordei 
regularity;  so  that  a  general  must  have  praised  the  conclas 
though  a  martinet  might  have  ridiculed  the  method  by  whit 
was  attained. 

The  sort  of  complicated  med\e^  w^^v^^M^^^^^'^X^ 
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ents  of  the  various  claDS  under  their  respective  banners,  for  the 
irpose  of  getting  into  the  order  of  march ,  was  in  itself  a  gay  and 
'ely  spectacle.  They  had  no  tents  to  strike ,  having  generally, 
id  by  choice,  slept  upon  the  open  field,  although  the  autuo^n 
IS  now  waning ,  and  the  nights  began  to  be  frosty.  For  a  little 
•ace ,  while  they  were  getting  into  order,  there  was  exhibited  a 
langing,  fluctuating,  and  confused  appearance  of  waving  tartans 
id  floating  plumes,  and  of  banners  displaying  the  proud  gathering 
ord  of  Clanronald,  Ganion  Coheriga  —  (Gainsay  who  dares); 
och  Sloy,  the  watchword  of  the  Mac-Farlanes ;  Forth  ^  fortune^ 
id  fill  the  fetters,  the  motto  of  the  Marquis  of  Tuliibardine; 
ydandf  that  of  Lord  Lewis  Gordon ;  and  the  appropriate  signal 
ords  and  emblems  of  many  other  chieftains  and  clans. 

At  length  the  mixed  and  wavering  multitude  arranged  them- 
Ives  into  a  narrow  and  dusky  column  of  great  length,  stretching 
rough  the  whole  extent  of  the  valley.  In  the  front  of  the  column 
e  standard  of  the  Chevalier  was  displayed,  bearing  a  red  cross 
)on  a  white  ground ,  with  the  motto  Tandem  Triumphans,  The 
w  cavalry,  being  chiefly  Lowland  gentry,  with  their  domestic 
Tvants  and  retainers,  formed  the  advanced  guard  of  the  army: 
id  their  standards,  of  which  they  had  rather  too  many  in  respect 
'  their  numbers ,  were  seen  waving  upon  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
)rizon.  Many  horsemen  of  this  body,  among  whom  Waverley 
xidentally  remarked  Balmawhapple ,  and  his  lieutenant,  linker, 
ehich  last,  however,  had  been  reduced,  with  several  others, 
f  the  advice  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  to  the  situation  of  what 
3  called  reformed  officers ,  or  reformadoes,)  added  to  the  live- 
ness,  though  by  no  means  to  the  regularity,  of  the  scene,  by 
illopiog  their  horses  as  fast  forward  as  the  press  would  permit, 
I  join  their  proper  station  in  the  van.  The  fascinations  of  the 
irces  of  the  High  Street,  and  the  potations  of  strength  with  which 
ley  had  been  drenched  over  night,  had  probably  detained  these 
eroes  within  the  walls  of  Edinburgh  somewhat  later  than  was 
insistent  with''  their  morning  duty.  Of  such  loiterers,  the  pru- 
ent  took  the  longer  and  circuitous,  but  more  oi^^u  IQ\]LV^^  v^ 
tlaio  \he\rp]ace  ia  the  march ,  hy  keeping  at  some  ^xsV^xiC^^t^^!^ 
e  iofyotry,  apdmakiDg  their  )^aj  through  t\ie  cndosxite^  ^•^  ^^ 
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right,  at  the  expense  of  leaping  over  or  pulling  down  the  drj^«tiM 
fences.  The  irregular  appearance  and  iraoishiug  of  these  bmH 
parties  of  horsemen ,  as  well  as  the  confusion  occasiontd  by  then 
who  endeavoured,  though  geoerally  without  effect,  lo  press U 
the  front  through  the  crowd  of  Highlanders,  mangre  their  cmO) 
oaths,  and  opposition,  added  to  the  picturtsque  wiidnass,  ikH 
it  took  from  the  military  regularity,  of  the  scene. 

While  Waverley  gazed  upon  this  remarkable  spectacle,  rco- 
dered  yet  more  impressive  by  the  occasional  discharge  of  eaasoo- 
shot  from  the  Castle  at  the  Highland  guards  as  they  were  witfadraiB 
from  its  vicinity  to  join  their  main  body ,  Callum ,  with  his  usaal 
freedom  of  interference,  reminded  him  that  Vicb  Ian  Vohr'sMk 
were  nearly  at  the  head  of  the  column  of  march^  which  wasstiO 
distant,  and  that  *^they  would  gang  very  fhst  after  the  caaooi 
lired.''  Thus  admonished,  Waverley  walked  bn'skij  forward,  jd 
often  casting  a  glance  upon  the  darksome  clouds  of  warriors  i^ 
were  collected  before  and  beneath  him.  A  nearer  view,  indeed, 
rather  diminished  the  effect  impressed  on  the  mind  by  the  men 
distant  appearance  of  the  army.  The  leading  men  of  etch  du 
were  well  armed  with  broadsword,  target,  and  fusee,  to  wkM 
all  added  the  dirk,  and  most  the  steel  pistol.  But  these  consisttd 
of  gentlemen,  that  is,  relations  of  the  chief,  however  disUot, 
and  who  had  an  immediate  title  to  his  countenance  and  protectioa. 
Finer  and  hardier  men  could  not  have  been  selected  out  of  any 
army  in  Christendom ;  while  the  free  and  independent  habits  wbidi 
each  possessed ,  and  which  each  was  yet  so  well  taught  to  subject 
to  the  command  of  his  chief,  and  the  peculiar  mode  of  diseipliat 
adopted  in  Highland  warfare ,  rendered  them  equally  formidable 
by  their  individual  courage  and  high  spirit,  and  from  their  ratioml 
conviction  ofthe  necessity  of  acting  in  unison,  and  of  giving  their 
national  mode  of  attack  the  fullest  opportunity  of  success. 

But,  in  a  lower  rank  to  these ,  there  were  found  individuals  of 

an  inferior  description ,  the  common  peasantry  of  the  Highland 

country,  who,  although  they  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  bo 

called,  and  claimed  often,  with  apparent  truth,  to  be  of  more 

ancient  descent  than  the  masters  "wViomVl^^^^vcs^^  ^ocetefflr- 

tbeiess,  /iteiiVejjofeMemei^tii^t^iVMV^^I^VEkd^^^uv^^ 
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)  worse  armed ,  half  Daked ,  stinted  iQ  growth ,  and  miserable 
ispect.  Each  important  clan  had  some  of  those  Helots  at(acl\,ed 
htm ;  thus ,  the  Mac-Couls ,  though  tracing  their  descent  from 
mhal,  the  father  of  Finn  orFingal,  were  a  sort  ofGibeonites, 
hereditary  servants  to  the  Stewarts  of  Appine ;  the  Macbeths, 
M^ended  from  the  unhappy  monarch  of  that  name,  were  subjects 
the  Morays,  and  clan  Donnochy,  or  Robertsons  of  Atbole; 
1  many  other  examples  might  be  given ,  were  it  not  for  the  risk 
hurting  any  pride  of  clanship  which  may  yet  be  left,  and  thereby 
iwiog  a  Highland  tempest  into  the  shop  of  my  publisher.  Now 
)se  same  Helots,  though  forced  into  the  field  by  the  arbitrary 
Lhority  of  the  Chieftains  under  whom  they  hewed  wood  and  drew 
ter,  were,  in  general,  very  sparingly  fed,  ill-dressed,  and 
rse  armed.  The  latter  circumstance  was  indeed  owing  chiefly 
the  general  disarming  act,  which  had  been  carried  into  effect 
tensibly  through  the  whole  Highlands,  although  most  of  the 
ieflains  contrived  to  elude  its  influence ,  by  retaining  the  wea- 
DS  of  their  own  immediate  clansmen,  and  delivering  up  those 
less  value,  which  they  collected  from  these  inferior  satellites, 
followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
iny  of  these  poor  fellows  were  brought  to  the  field  in  a  very 
etched  condition. 

From  this  it  happened ,  that ,  in  bodies ,  the  van  of  which  were 
mirably  well  armed  in  their  own  fashion ,  the  rear  resembled 
tual  banditti.  Here  was  a  pole-axe ,  there  a  sword  without  a 
abbard ;  here  a  gun  without  a  lock ,  there  a  scythe  set  straight 
)Ooa  pole;  and  some  had  only  their  dirks,  and  bludgeons  or 
akes  pulled  out  of  hedges.  The  grim ,  uncombed ,  and  wild 
ipearance  of  these  men ,  most  of  whom  gazed  with  all  the  admi- 
tion  of  ignorance  upon  the  most  ordinary  production  of  domestic 
t,  created  surprise  in  the  Lowlands,  but  it  also  created  terror. 
»  little  was  the  condition  of  the  Highlands  known  at  that  late 
eriod,  that  the  character  and  appearance  of  their  population, 
hile  thus  sallying  forth  as  military  adventurers ,  conveyed  to  the 
>uth-country  Lowlanders  as  much  surprise  as  \l  m\  \tiN^\^ti  ^^' 
Sricao  Negroes,  or  Esqaimani  Indians ,  bad  \ss\x^^  t^t^J^  \x^ta. 
e  nortbera  mouatains  of  their  own  naliKQ  coxmVt^.    'Vv.  ^Wi»!^^ 
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therefore  be  wondered  if  Waverley,  who  had  hitherto  judged  of 
the  Highlaoders  generally,  from  the  samples  which  the  policy  of 
Fergus  bad  from  time  to  time  exhibited,  should  have  felt  damped 
and  astonished  at  the  daring  attempt  of  a  body  not  then  exceeding 
four  thousand  men,  and  of  whom  not  above  half  the  number,  it 
the  utmost,  were  armed,  to  change  the  fate,  and  alter  the  djnastj, 
of  the  British  Itingdoms. 

As  he  moved  along  the  column,  which  still  remained  stationaij, 
an  iron  gun ,  the  only  piece  of  artillery  possessed  by  the  anny 
which  meditated  so  important  a  revolution,  was  fired  as  thesigail 
of  march.  The  Chevalier  had  expressed  a  wish  to  leave  this  use- 
less piece  of  ordnance  behind  him;  but,  to  his  surprise,  tbe 
Highland  chiefs  interposed  to  solicit  that  it  might  accompany  their 
march,  pleading  the  prejudices  of  their  followers,  who,  little 
accustomed  to  artillery,  attached  a  degree  of  absurd  importance 
to  this  field-piece ,  and  expected  it  would  contribute  essentially  te 
a  victory  which  they  could  only  owe  to  their  own  muskets  and 
broadswords.  Two  or  three  French  artillerymen  were  therefoic 
appointed  to  the  management  of  this  military  engine,  which  wts 
drawn  along  by  a  string  of  Highland  ponies,  and  was,  after  all, 
only  used  for  the  purpose  of  firing  signals.  * 

No  sooner  was  its  voice  heard  upon  the  present  occasion,  tbii 
the  whole  line  was  in  motion.  A  wild  cry  of  joy  from  the  adrao- 
cing  battalions  rent  the  air,  and  was  then  lost  in  the  shrill  clangoDf 
of  the  bagpipes ,  as  the  sound  of  these ,  in  their  turn ,  was  partially 
drowned  by  the  heavy  tread  of  so  many  men  put  at  once  into  mo- 
tion. The  banners  glittered  and  shook  as  they  moved  forward,  and 
the  horse  hastened  to  occupy  their  station  as  the  advanced  guard, 
and  to  push  on  reconnoitring  parties  to  ascertain  and  report  tba 
motions  of  the  enemy.  They  vanished  from  Waverley's  eye  as  tbcf 
wheeled  round  the  base  of  Arthur's  Seat,  under  the  remarkable 
ridge  of  basaltic  rocks  which  fronts  the  little  lake  of  Duddingstoa* 

The  infantry  followed  in  the  same  direction ,  regulating  Iheif 
pace  by  another  body  which  occupied  a  road  more  to  the  southward. 
It  cost  Edward  some  exertion  of  activity  to  attain  the  place  nhiA 
Fergus's  followers  occupied  in  the  line  of  march. 

*    See  Note  GG.    Field-piece  in  the  Highland  army. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

An  Incident  gives  rise  to  unavailing  Reflections. 

When  Waverley  reached  that  part  of  the  colamn  which  was 
!d  by  the  clan  of  Mac-Ivor ,  they  halted ,  formed ,  and  received 
I  with  a  triumphaDt  flourish  upon  the  bagpipes,  aod  a  loud 
ut  of  the  men ,  most  of  whom  knew  him  personally,  and  were 
ighted  to  see  him  in  the  dress  of  their  country  and  of  their  sept, 
ou  shout,*'  said  a  Highlander  of  a  neighbouring  clan  to  Evan 
A ,  **as  if  the  Chieftain  were  just  come  to  your  head." 
^''Mar  e  Bran  is  e  a  brathair,  If  it  be  not  Bran,  it  is  Bran's 
ther ,"  was  the  proverbial  reply  of  Maccombich.* 
*'  O ,  then ,  it  is  the  handsome  Sassenach  Duinhd-wassel,  that 
3  be  married  to  Lady  Flora?" 

''That  may  be,  or  it  may  not  be ;  and  i(  is  neither  your  matter 
mine,  Gregor." 

Fergus  advanced  to  embrace  the  volunteer ,  and  afford  him  a 
m  and  hearty  welcome ;  but  he  thought  it  necessary  to  apologize 
the  diminished  numbers  of  his  battalion,  (which  did  notei- 
d  three  hundred  men^)  by  observing ,  he  had  sent  a  good  many 
upon  parties. 

The  real  fact,  however,  was,  that  the  defection  of  Donald  Bean 
D  had  deprived  him  of  at  least  thirty  hardy  fellows ,  whose  ser- 
;s  he  had  fully  reckoned  upon ,  and  that  many  of  his  occasional 
lerentshad  been  recalled  by  their  several  chiefs  to  the  standards 
vhich  they  most  properly  owed  their  allegiance.  The  rival  chief 
he  great  northern  branch  also  of  his  own  clan ,  had  mustered 
people ,  although  he  had  not  yet  declared  either  for  the  govern- 
3t  or  for  the  Chevalier,  and  by  his  intrigues  had  in  some  degree 
linished  the  force  with  which  Fergus  took  the  field.  To  make 
ends  for  these  disappointments,  it  was  universally  admitted 
t  the  followers  of  Yich  Ian  Yohr^  in  point  of  appearance,  equip- 
It,  arms,  and  dexterity  in  using  them,  equalled  the  most  choice 
>ps  which  followed  the  standard  of  Charles  Edward.  OldBallen- 

*  Bran ,  the  well-known  dog  of  Fingal,  is  often  the  theme  of  High- 
1  proverb  as  well  as  song. 
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keiroch  acted  ts  his  major;  and,  with  the  other  officers  who  bid 
koowD  Waverley  when  at  Glennaquoich ,  gave  oar  hero  a  cordial 
reception ,  as  Uie  sharer  of  their  fature  dangers  and  expected 
honours. 

The  route  pursaed  by  the  Highland  army,  after  leairingtM  Til- 
lage of  Duddingstone,  was,  for  some  time,  the  commoii  post-rMd 
betwixt  Edinburgh  and  Haddington,  until  they  crossed  theEsk, 
atMusselburgh,  when,  instead  of  keeping  the  low  groandstowirds 
the  sea,  they  turned  more  inland,  andoccapied  the  browoftte 
eminence  called  Carberry  Hill ,  a  place  already  distingnisbed  ii 
Scottish  history,  as  the  spot  where  the  lovely  Vary  sorrendered 
herself  to  her  insurgent  subjects.  This  direction  was  chosen  be- 
cause the  Chevalier  had  received  notice  that  the  army  of  thegt* 
vernment ,  arriving  by  sea  from  Aberdeen,  had  landed  at  Donbar, 
and  quartered  the  night  before  to  the  west  of  Haddington,  wilhtbi 
intention  of  falling  down  towards  the  sea-side ,  and  approaching 
Edinburgh  by  the  lower  coast-road.  By  keeping  the  height,  wbidi 
overhung  that  road  in  many  places,  it  was  hoped  the  HigUandeA 
might  find  an  opportunity  of  attacking  them  to  advantage.  Tb0 
army  therefore  halted  upon  the  ridge  of  Carberry  Hill ,  both  tore- 
fresh  the  soldiers,  and  as  a  central  situation,  from  which  tbiir 
march  could  be  directed  to  any  point  that  the  motions  of  the  eoeaj 
might  render  most  advisable.  While  they  remained  in  this  posi- 
tion, a  messenger  arrived  in  haste  to  desire  Mac-Ivor  to  come  to 
the  Prince,  adding,  that  their  advanced  post  had  bad  a  skirnish 
with  some  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  that  the  Baron  of  Bnd1n^ 
dine  had  sent  in  a  few  prisoners. 

Waverley  walked  forward  out  of  the  line  to  satisfy  hiscnriositf, 
and  soon  observed  five  or  six  of  the  troopers,  who ,  covered  wilb 
dust,  had  galloped  in  to  announce  that  the  enemy  were  is  Ml 
march  westward  along  the  coast.  Passing  still  a  little  fiirtheroa, 
he  was  struck  with  a  groan  which  issued  from  a  hovel.  He  a^ 
proached  the  spot,  and  heard  a  voice,  in  the  provincial  English af 
his  native  county,  which  endeavoured,  though  frequently  interrupt- 
ed by  paiOf  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  voice  of  dlstressahra^ 
found  a  ready  answer  in  our  Yiwo*s \iosom.  lEl^  ^\iVftx^^^<^Vs\< 
which  seemed  to  be  intended  lot  'vXi^v  \s  wX\^^^  Vd  ^^  va^ci^ 
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)unties  of  fikotlandy  a  tmearinff'-kouse ;  and  it)  its  obscurity  Ed- 
ard  could  only  at  first  discern  a  sort  of  red  bundle ;  for  those  who 
ad  stripped  the  wounded  man  of  his  arnls,  and  part  of  his 
othes,  had  left  him  the  dragoon-cloak  in  which  he  was  euTeloped. 

*'For  the  love  of  God/'  said  the  wounded  man,  as  he  heard 
/'averley's  step  ^  '*  gire  me  a  single  drop  of  water ! '' 

**You  shall  have  it,"  answered  Waveriey,  at  the  Same  time 
tising  him  in  his  arms,  bearing  him  to  the  door  of  the  hut,  and 
tving  him  some  drink  from  his  flask. 

**I  should  know  that  voice/*  said  the  man;  but,  looking  on 
^averley's  dress  with  a  bewildered  look,  —  '*no,  this  is  not  the 
)ung  squire!" 

This  was  the  common  phrase  by  which  Edward  was  distin- 
aished  on  the  estate  of  Waveriey  Honour,  and  the  sound  now 
irillcd  to  his  heart  with  the  thousand  recollections  which  the  well- 
Down  accents  of  his  native  country  had  already  contributed  to 
waken.  ** Houghton!"  he  said,  gazing  on  the  ghastly  features 
hich  death  was  fast  disfiguring ,  **  can  this  be  you?" 

'^I  never  thought  to  hear  an  English  voice  again,"  said  the 
mounded  man ;  '*  they  left  me  to  live  or  die  here  as  I  could ,  when 
ley  found  I  would  say  nothing  about  the  strength  of  the  regiment, 
tut,  O  squire!  how  could  you  slay  from  us  so  long,  and  let  us  be 
smpted  by  that  fiend  of  the  pit,  Ruffin?  —  we  should  have  followed 
ou  through  flood  and  fire ,  to  be  sure." 

**  Ruffin !  I  assure  you ,  Houghton ,  you  have  been  vilely  im- 
osed  upon." 

**  I  often  thought  so,"  said  Houghton,  *Uhough  they  showed 
is  your  very  seal;  and  so  Tims  was  shot,  and  I  was  reduced  to 
he  ranks." 

< '  Do  not  exhaust  your  strength  in  speaking,"  said  Edward ;  **  I 
eill  get  you  a  surgeon  presently." 

He  saw  Mac-Ivor  approaching,  who  waa  now  returning  from 
lead-quarters,  where  he  bad  attended  a  council  of  war,  and 
lastened  to  meet  him.    **  Brave  news  I "  »k<ml&&  V\i%  Gfe\^\  '•^  "^^ 
ibali  be  ^/  //  lo  Jess  than  two  hours.    Ibe  Ptxticft  \k^%  i^i9\\ivcn!%i^ 
'theheadoftbeadyaace,  and,  ts  be  dww  liVa snuqi^i  ^;e;5\^^«>aX^ 
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'  Hy  friends ,  I  have  thrown  away  the  scabbard.'    Gome ,  Wtvch 
ley ,  we  move  instantly/* 

'*  A  moment— a  moment;  this  poor  prisoner  is  dying;  when 
shall  I  Gnd  a  surgeon?" 

**  Why,  where  should  you?  We  have  none,  jou  know,  bat  two 
or  three  French  fellows ,  who^  I  belieYO,  are  very  little  better  thm 
garfOTU  apothicaires" 

**]{ut  the  man  will  bleed  to  death." 

'*Poor  fellow!"  said  Fergus,  in  a  momentary  fit  of  eompas- 
sion ;  then  instantly  added ,  ^^  But  it  will  be  a  thousand  men's  fate 
before  night ;  so  come  along." 

**I  cannot;  I  tell  you  he  is  a  son  of  a  tenant  of  my  ancle's." 

'^  0,  if  he's  a  follower  of  yours,  he  must  be  looked  to;  I  '11  send 
Galium  to  you;  hut  diaoul!  —  ceade millia  molligheart  "  conti- 
nued the  impatient  Ghieflain ,  —  *'  what  made  an  old  soldier,  VXt 
Bradwardine ,  send  dying  men  here  to  cumber  us?" 

Galium  came  with  his  usual  alertness;  and ,  indeed,  Waverief 
rather  gained  than  lost  in  the  opinion  of  the  Highlanders,  by  his 
anxiety  about  the  wounded  man.  They  would  not  have  understood 
the  general  philanthropy,  which  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for 
Waverley  to  have  passed  any  person  in  such  distress;  but,  as  ap- 
prehending that  the  sufferer  was  one  oiYAs  following*  they  UDani- 
mously  alio  wed  that  Waverley's  conduct  was  that  of  a  kind  and  con- 
siderate chieftain ,  who  merited  the  attachment  of  his  people.  In 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  poor  Humphrey  breathed  his  last,  pray- 
ing his  young  master,  when  he  returned  to  Waverley-Honour,  to 
be  kind  to  old  Job  Houghton  and  his  dame,  and  conjuring  him  not 
to  fight  with  these  wild  petticoat-men  against  old  England. 

When  his  last  breath  was  drawn ,  Waverley,  who  had  beheld 
with  sincere  sorrow ,  and  no  slight  tinge  of  remorse ,  the  final  ago- 
nies of  mortality,  now  witnessed  for  the  first  time,  commanded 
Galium  to  remove  the  body  into  the  hut.  This  the  young  High- 
lander performed ,  not  without  eiamining  the  pockets  of  the  de- 
funct, which,  however,  he  remarked,  had  been  pretty  well  spunged. 
He  took  the  cloak,  however,  and  proceeding  with  the  provident 
caution  of  a  spaniel  hiding  a  bone,  concealed  it  among  some  farzet 

*   Scottiee  (or  followers. 
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and  carefully  marked  the  spot,  observiDg,  that  if  he  chanced  to 
retnrn  that  way,  it  would  be  an  excellent  rokelay  for  his  auld  mo- 
ther Elspat. 

It  was  by  a  considerable  exertion  that  they  regained  their  place 
in  the  marching  column ,  which  was  now  moving  rapidly  forward 
to  occupy  the  high  grounds  above  the  village  of  Tranent,  between 
which  and  the  sea  lay  the  purposed  march  of  the  opposite  army. 

This  melancholy  interview  with  his  late  sergeant  forced  many 
unavailing  and  painful  reflections  upon  Waverley's  mind.  It  wds 
clear,  from  the  confession  of  the  man,  that  Colonel  Gardiner's 
proceedings  had  been  strictly  warranted,  and  even  rendered  indis- 
pensable, by  the  steps  taken  in  Edward's  name  to  induce  the  sol- 
diers of  his  troop  to  mutiny.  The  circumstance  of  the  seal,  he 
DOW,  for  the  first  time,  recollected ,  and  that  he  had  lost  it  in  the 
cavern  of  the  robber,  Bean  Lean.  That  the  artful  villain  had  se- 
cured it,  and  used  it  as  the  means  of  carrying  on  an  intrigue  in  the 
regiment  for  his  own  purposes ,  was  sufficiently  evident ;  and  Ed- 
ward had  now  little  doubt  that  in  the  packet  placed  in  his  portman- 
teau by  his  daughter,  he  should  find  farther  light  upon  his  proceed- 
ings. In  the  meanwhile,  the  repeated  expostulation  of  Hough- 
ton —  *  *  Ah ,  squire ,  why  did  you  leave  us  ?  "  rung  like  a  knell  in 
tiis  ears. 

*' Yes/'  he  said,  ''I  have  indeed  acted  towards  you  with  thought- 
less cruelty.  I  brought  you  from  your  paternal  fields ,  and  the 
protection  of  a  generous  and  kind  landlord ,  and  when  I  had  sub- 
lectedyou  to  all  the  rigour  of  military  discipline,  I  shunned  to  bear 
my  own  share  of  the  burden ,  and  wandered  from  the  duties  I  had 
undertaken ,  leaving  alike  those  whom  it  was  my  business  to  pro- 
tect, and  my  own  reputation,  to  suffer  under  the  artifices  of  vil- 
lainy. O ,  indolence  and  indecision  of  mind !  if  not  in  yourselves 
vices,  to  how  much  exquisite  misery  and  mischief  do  you  frequently 
prepare  the  way!" 

CHAPTER  XLVI. 

The  Eve  of  Battle. 

AxTHouGH  the  Highlanders  marched  on  very  fast,  the  sun  was 
declining  when  they  arrived  upon  the  brow  of  tlxos^  U^^^'o^^ 
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which  coflnmnd  an  open  and  extensive  pUia  stretduDg  i 
to  the  sea,  on  which  are  situated,  but  at  a  eoDsider*bl 
from  each  other,  the  small  villages  of  Seaton  and  Cocke 
the  larger  one  of  Preston.  One  of  the  low  coas(-rea<fe 
burgh  passed  through  this  plain ,  issuing  upon  it  from 
sures  of  Seaton-house ,  and  at  the  town  or  village  of  Pre 
enteriog  the  defiles  of  an  enclosed  country.  By  this  wa; 
lish  general  had  chosen  to  approach  the  metropolis ,  bo 
commodious  for  his  cavalry,  and  being  probably  of  opi 
by  doing  so ,  he  would  meet  in  front  with  the  Highland( 
cing  frcon  Edinburgh  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  It 
mistaken;  for  the  souod  judgment  of  the  Chevalier,  o 
to  whose  advice  he  listened,  left  the  direct  passage  free , 
pied  the  strong  ground  by  which  it  was  overlooked  andcoi 

When  the  Highlanders  reached  the  heights  above 
described,  they  were  immediately  formed  in  array  of  hi 
the  brow  of  the  hill.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  the ' 
English  appeared  issuing  from  among  the  trees  and  enc 
Seaton,  with  the  purpose  of  occupying  the  level  plain  b( 
high  ground  and  the  sea;  the  space  which  divided  tl 
being  only  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  Waverley  cov 
see  the  squadrons  of  dragoons  issue ,  one  after  another, 
defiles,  with  their  videttes  in  front,  and  form  upon  the  p 
their  front  opposed  to  that  of  the  Prince's  army.  1 
followed  by  a  train  of  field-pieces,  which ,  when  they  re 
flank  of  the  dragoons,  were  also  brought  into  line,  an 
against  the  heights.  The  march  was  continued  by  thri 
regiments  of  infantry  marching  in  open  column,  tl 
bayonets  showing  like  successive  hedges  of  sleel ,  and  I 
glancing  like  lightning,  as,  at  a  signal  given,  they  als 
wheeled  up ,  and  were  placed  in  direct  opposition  to  I 
landers.  A  second  train  of  artillery,  with  another  re| 
horse,  closed  the  long  march,  and  formed  on  the  left  fl 
infantry ,  the  whole  line  facing  southward. 

While  the  English  army  went  through  these  evolut 
Highlanders  showed  equal  promptitude  and  zeal  for  bi 
f»st  as  the  clans  eame  upon  the  ridge  which  fronted  the 
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they  were  formed  into  line ,  so  that  both  armies  got  ioto  eomplete 
order  of  battle  at  the  same  moment.  When  this  was  accom* 
plished,  the  Highlanders  set  up  a  tremendous  yell,  which  was 
re-echoed  by  the  heights  behind  them.  The  regulars ,  who  were 
io  high  spirits,  returned  a  loud  shout  of  defiance,  and  fired  one 
or  two  of  their  cannon  upon  an  adyanced  post  of  the  Highlanders. 
The  latter  displayed  great  earnestness  to  proceed  instantly  to  the 
attack,  Evan  Dhu  urging  to  Fergus ,  by  way  of  argument,  that 
*'the  ndier  roy  was  tottering  like  an  egg  upon  a  staff,'  and  that 
they  had  a*  the  vantage  of  the  onset,  for  even  a  haggis  (God  bless 
her !]  could  charge  down  hill." 

But  the  ground  through  which  the  mountaineers  must  have 
descended,  although  not  of  great  extent,  was  impracticable  in  its 
character,  being  not  only  marshy,  but  intersected  with  walls  of 
dry-stone ,  and  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  a  very  broad  and 
deep  ditch ,  circumstances  which  must  have  given  the  musketry  oi 
the  regulat-s  dreadful  advantages,  before  the  mountaineers  could 
have  used  their  swords ,  on  which  they  were  taught  to  rely.  The 
authority  of  the  commanders  was  therefore  interposed  to  curb  the 
impetuosity  of  the  Highlanders,  and  only  a  few  marksmen  were 
sent  down  the  descent  to  skirmish  with  the  enemy's  advanced 
posts ,  and  to  reconnoitre  the  ground. 

Here  then  was  a  military  spectacle  of  no  ordinary  interest,  or 
usual  occurrence.    The  two  armies,  so  different  in  aspect  and 
discipline,  yet  each  admirably  trained  in  its  own  peculiar  mode  of 
war,  upon  whose  conflict  the  temporary  fate  at  least  of  Scotland 
appeared  to  depend ,  now  faced  each  other  like  two  gladiators  in 
the  arena,   each  meditating  upon  the  mode  of  attacking  their 
eneiliy.     The  leading  officers ,   and  the  general's  staff  of  each 
army,  could  be  distinguished  in  front  of  their  lines,  busied  with 
spy-glasses  to  watch  each  other's  motions,  and  occupied  in  des- 
patching the  orders  and  receiving  the  intelligence  conveyed  by 
the  iides-de-camp  and  orderly  men,  who  gave  life  to  the  scene 
by  galloping  along  in  different  directions,  as  if  the  fate  of  the  day 
depended  upon  the  speed  of  their  horses.    The  space  between  the 
armies  was  at  times  occupied  by  the  partial  and  irregular  contest 
•f  individual  sharp-shooters,  and  a  hat  or  bonnet  ^asQ^tAa^nviiii^ 
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seen  to  fall,  as  a  wounded  man  was  borne  off  by  his  coi 
These,  however,  were  but  triQing  skirmishes,  for  it  su 
views  of  neither  party  to  advance  in  that  direction.  Fi 
neighboaring  hamlets,  the  peasantry  canlionsly  showed 
selves,  as  if  watching  the  issue  of  the  expected  engagemei 
at  no  great  distance  in  the  bay  were  two  square-rigged 
bearing  the  English  flag,  whose  tops  and  yards  were  crow( 
less  timid  spectators. 

When  this  awful  pause  had  lasted  for  a  short  time, 
with  another  chieftain,  received  orders  to  detach  the: 
towards  the  village  of  Preston ,  in  order  to  threaten  the  rig 
of  Cope's  army,  and  compel  him  to  a  change  of  positii 
enable  him  to  execute  these  orders ,  the  Chief  of  Glenn 
occupied  the  churchyard  of  Tranent,  a  commaoding  si 
and  a  convenient  place ,  as  Evan  Dhu  remarked ,  ' '  for  any 
man  who  might  have  the  misfortune  to  be  killed ,  and  ch< 
be  curious  about  Christian  burial/'  To  check  or  disloc 
party,  the  English  general  detached  two  guns,  escorted  by  ( 
party  of  cavalry.  They  approached  so  near,  that  \\ 
could  plainly  recognize  the  standard  of  the  troop  he  had  f 
commanded,  and  hear  the  trumpets  and  kettle-drums  so 
signal  of  advance ,  which  he  had  so  often  obeyed.  He  coul 
too,  the  well-known  word  given  in  the  English  dialect, 
equally  well-distinguished  voice  of  the  commanding  offic 
whom  he  had  once  felt  so  much  respect.  It  was  at  that  i 
that,  looking  around  him,  he  saw  the  wild  dress  and  app 
of  his  Highland  associates,  heard  their  whispers  in  an  i 
and  unknown  language ,  looked  upon  his  own  dress ,  so 
that  which  he  had  worn  from  his  infancy,  and  wished  t( 
from  what  seemed  at  the  moment  a  dream ,  strange ,  horrit 
unnatural.  '*  Good  God ! "  he  muttered ,  *^  am  I  then  a  tr 
my  country,  a  renegade  to  my  standard,  and  a  foe,  astli 
dying  wretch  expressed  myself,  to  my  native  England ! " 

Ere  he  could  digest  or  smother  the  recollection,   i 
military  form  of  his  late  commander  came  full  in  view, 
pprpose  of  reconnoitring,    <*J  can  hit  him  now/'  said  ( 
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cautiously  raisiDg  his  fasee  over  the  wall  nnder  which  he  lay 
coached ,  at  scarce  sixty  yards*  distance. 

Edward  felt  as  if  he  was  about  to  see  a  parricide  «committed 
in  his  presence;  for  the  venerable  grey  hair  and  striking  counte- 
nance of  the  veteran  recalled  the  almost  paternal  respect  with 
which  his  officers  universally  regarded  him.  But  ere  he  could 
say  '*Hold!"  an  aged  Highlander,  who  lay  beside  Galium  Beg, 
stopped  his  arm.  **  Spare  your  shot/'  said  the  seer,  "his  hour  is 
not  yet  come.  But  let  him  beware  of  to-morrow  —  I  see  his 
winding-sheet  high  upon  his  breast." 

Galium,  flint  to  other  considerations,  was  penetrable  to  super- 
stitioD.  He  turned  pale  at  the  words  of  the  Taishatr,  and 
recovered  his  piece.  Golonel  Gardiner,  unconscious  of  the  danger 
be  had  escaped ,  turned  his  horse  round ,  and  rode  slowly  back  to 
the  front  of  his  regiment. 

By  this  time  the  regular  army  had  assumed  a  new  line,  with 
loe  flank  inclined  towards  the  sea,  and  the  other  resting  upon 
lie  village  of  Preston;  and,  as  similar  difficulties  occurred  in 
mac](ing  their  new  position ,  Fergus  and  the  rest  of  the  detach- 
nent  were  recalled  to  their  former  post.  This  alteration  created 
.he  necessity  of  a  corresponding  change  in  General  Gope's  army, 
Hfhich  was  again  brought  into  a  line  parallel  with  that  of  the 
flighlanders.  In  these  manoeuvres  on  both  sides  the  day-light  was 
learly  consumed,  and  both  armies  prepared  to  rest  upon  their 
irms  for  the  night  in  the  lines  which  they  respectively  occnpied. 

«<  There  will  be  nothing  done  to-night,"  said  Fergus  to  bis  friend 
^averley;  **ere  we  wrap  ourselves  in  our  plaids,  let  us  go  see 
what  the  Baron  is  doing  in  the  rear  of  the  line." 

When  they  approached  his  post,  they  found  the  good  old  careful 
officer,  after  having  sent  out  his  night  patrols,  and  posted  his 
sentinels,  engaged  in  reading  the  Evening  Service  of  the  Episco- 
pal Ghurch  to  the  remainder  of  his  troop.  His  voice  was  loud 
Bod  sonorous,  and  though  his  spectacles  upon  his'nose,  and  the 
appearance  of  Saunders  Saunderson,  in  military  array,  performing 
the  functions  of  clerk,  had  something  ludicrous,  yet  the  circum- 
stances of  danger  in  which  they  stood ,  the  military  costume  of 
the  audience,  and  the  appearance  of  their  horses,  saddled  and' 
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picquelied  behind  them,  gave  an  impressif«  and  solemn  dfed to 
the  office  of  devotion. 

*'I  have  confessed  to-day »  ere  joa  were  awake,"  whispered 
Fergus  to  Waverley ;  '*  yet  I  am  not  so  strict  a  CathoHc  as  Co  ratoe 
to  join  in  this  good  man's  prayers." 

Edward  assented ,  and  they  remained  till  the  Baron  had  etn- 
cluded  (he  service. 

As  he  shut  the  book ,  *'  Now ,  lads  /'  said  he ,  <  *haYe  at  then  ia 
the  morning,  with  heavy  hands  and  light  conscieoces."  He  thca 
kindly  greeted  Mae-Ivor  and  Waverley,  who  requested  to  kntv 
his  opinion  of  their  situation.  ^*  Why,  you  know  Tacitas  sailh, 
*  In  rebvj  belUcis  maxime  dominatur  Fortuna^*  which  is  eqiripoa- 
derale  with  our  vernacular  adage ,  *  Lock  can  maist  in  the  mellee.' 
But  credit  me ,  gentlemen ,  yon  man  is  not  a  deacon  o'  his  craft. 
He  damps  the  spirits  of  the  poor  lads  he  commands,  by  keeping 
them  on  the  defensive,  whilk  of  itself  implies  inferiority  or  feir. 
Now  will  they  lie  on  their  arms  yonder ,  as  aniious  and  as  ill  A 
ease  as  a  toad  under  a  harrow,  while  our  men  will  be  quite  fresh 
and  blithe  for  action  in  the  morning.  Weil ,  good  night.  —  One 
thing  troubles  me,  but  if  to-morrow  goes  well  off,  Iwlllcoosah 
you  about  it ,  Glennaquoich."  — 

**1  could  almost  apply  to  Mr.  Bradwardine  the  character  wfaicb 
Henry  gives  of  Fluellen,"  said  Waverley,  as  his  friend  and  he 
walked  towards  their  hitHniac: 

"Though  it  appears  a  little  out  of  fashion. 

There  is  mueti  care  and  valour  in  this  *  Scotsman.'  ** 

**  He  has  seen  much  service ,"  answered  Fergus ,  **  and  one  is 
sometimes  astonished  to  find  how  much  nonsense  and  reason  are 
mingled  in  bis  composition.  I  wonder  what  can  be  troubling  his 
mind  —  probably  something  about  Rose.  —  Hark !  the  English 
are  setting  their  watch." 

The  roll  of  the  drum  and  shrill  accompaniment  of  the  fifes 
swelled  up  the  hill  —  died  away —  resumed  its  thunder — and  wts 
at  length  hushed.  The  trumpets  and  kettle-drums  of  the  cavalry 
were  next  heard  to  perform  the  beautiful  and  wild  point  of  wtr 
appropriated  as  a  signal  for  that  piece  of  noctarnai  daty,  and 
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Aen  finAlly  ixmk  upon  the  wind  with  a  shrill  and  moarDfal 
'  .eadeDce. 

The  frieqds,  who  had  dow  reached  their  post,  stood  aad  looked 
*  round  them  ere  they  lay  dowo  to  rest.  The  western  sky  twinkled 
'   with  stars,  bat  a  frost-mist,  rising  from  the  ocean,  covered  the 

«astero  hori20D ,  and  rolled  io  white  wreaths  along  the  plain  where 
>'  Ihfl  advicrse  army  lay  couched  upon  their  arms.  Their  advanced 
.  fosis  were  pushed  as  far  as  the  side  of  the  great  ditch  at  the  hottom 
^  of  the  descent,  aod  had  kindled  large  fires  at  different  intervals, 
'  gleaming  with  obscure  and  hazy  lustre  through  the  heavy  fog 
^'  'Vhich  encircled  them  with  a  doubtful  halo. 
"*  The  Highlaudfirs,  * '  thick  as  leaves  in  Yalambrosa,"  lay  stretched 
^  opoo  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  byried  (excepting  their  sentinels)  in 
^  4he  most  profound  repose.  '^How  many  of  these  brave  fellows 
^  viU  sleep  more  soundly  before  to-morrow  night ,  Fergus ! "  said 
'  Waverley,  with  an  involuntary  sigh. 
'         '*  Ton  must  not  think  of  that,"  answered  Fergus ,  whose  ideas 

mem  entirely  military.    ''You  must  only  think  of  your  sword, 

«Qd  by  whom  it  was  given.    All  other  reflections  are  now  too 
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With  the  opiate  contained  in  this  undeniable  remark ,  Edward 
tfodeavoured  to  lull  the  tumult  of  his  conflicting  feelings.  The 
Chieftain  and  he,  combining  their  plaids,  made  a  comfortable 
And  warm  couch.  Galium,  sitting  down  at  their  head,  (for  it 
was  his  duty  to  watch  upon  the  immediate  person  of  the  Chief,) 
began  a  long  mournful  song  in  Gaelic,  to  a  low  and  uniform 
iune,  which,  like  the  sound  of  the  wind  at  a  distance,  soon 
lulled  them  to  sleep. 

CHAPTER  XLVII. 

The  Gonaict. 

Whek  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  and  his  friend  had  slept  for  a  few 
hours ,  they  were  awakened,  and  summoned  to  attend  the  Prince. 
The  distant  village-clock  was  heard  to  toll  three  as  they  hastened 
to  the  place  where  he  lay.  He  was  already  surrounded  by  his 
principal  officers  and  the  chiefs  of  clans.  A  bundle  of  pease-straw, 
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which  had  been  lately  his  couch,  now  served  for  his  sett  M 
as  Fergus  reached  the  circle ,  the  consultation  had  brokeo  «p, 
** Courage,  my  brave  friends!"  said  the  CheTalier,  *<and  each 
one  put  himself  instantly  at  the  head  of  his  command;  i  faithfid 
friend*  has  offered  to  guide  us  by  a  practicable,  though  nanow 
and  circuitous  route,  which,  sweeping  to  our  right,  traTersei 
the  brolien  ground  and  morass ,  and  enables  us  to  gain  the  fina 
and  open  plain ,  upon  which  the  enemy  are  lying.  This  dilBcaltf 
surmounted ,  Heaven  and  your  good  swords  must  do  the  rest." 

The  proposal  spread  unanimous  joy,  and  each  leader  hasteoei 
to  get  his  men  into  order  with  as  little  noise  as  possible.  Tte 
army ,  moving  by  its  right  from  off  the  ground  on  which  they  bad 
rested ,  soon  entered  the  path  through  the  morass ,  conductiag 
their  march  with  astonishing  silence  and  great  rapidity.  The 
mist  had  not  risen  to  the  higher  grounds,  so  that  for  some  tiiie 
they  had  the  advantage  of  star-light.  But  this  was  lost  as  tke 
stars  faded  before  approaching  day,  and  the  head  of  the  marching 
column,  continuing  its  descent,  plunged  as  it  were  into  tin 
heavy  ocean  of  fog,  which  rolled  its  white  waves  oyer  the  whole 
plain,  and  over  the  sea  by  which  it  was  bounded.  Some  difficulties 
were  now  to  be  encountered,  inseparable  from  darkness,  a  narrow, 
broken ,  and  marshy  path ,  and  the  necessity  of  preserving  union 
in  the  march.  These ,  however ,  were  less  inconvenient  to  Higk- 
landers ,  from  their  habits  of  life ,  than  they  would  have  been  to 
any  other  troops,  and  they  continued  a  steady  and  swift  move- 
ment. 

As  the  clan  of  Ivor  approached  the  firm  ground ,  following 
the  track  of  those  who  preceded  them ,  the  challenge  of  a  patrol 
was  heard  through  the  mist,  though  they  could  not  see  the 
dragoon  by  whom  it  was  made  —  **  Who  goes  there?  " 

*^Husb,"  cried  Fergus,  **hush!  Let  none  answer,  as  he 
values  his  life  —  Press  forward ; "  and  they  continued  their  march 
with  silence  and  rapidity. 

The  patrol  fired  his  carabine  upon  the  body,  and  the  report 
was  instantly  followed  by  the  clang  of  his  horse's  feet  as  he  gal- 

♦    See  Note  HH.    Anderton  of  Whitburgh, 
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d  off.  '^Hylax  in  Unme  latraty*  said  the  9aroii  o^3ra4^ 
line,  who  heard  the  shot;  **that  loon  w^U  give  U^e  al|ur|a/' 
The  elan.of  f  ergu^  had  ^qowjgaioed  the  &tm  ^9M^  ,  which  had 
y  borne  z.  large  erop  of  corn.  But  the  harvest  was  gathered 
and  the  expanse  was  unbroken  by  tree ,  iHish^  or  ipterruption 
ly  kind-  The  rest  of  (he  army  were  following  fast_,  ^v^hl^n  they 
d  ithe  dr^ms  of  the  enemy,  beat  the  ;general.  Surpirise,  bow^ 
,  bad  made  no  part  of  their  plan,  so  l^ey  wc^e  po(t,disco^certed 
lis  intimation  that  the  foe  was  upon  Ills  gpard  .an4  prepared  to 
ive  them.  It  only  hastened  their  4i$>P9i$iUpo^i'Qr  tbe  combfit, 
5h  were  very  simple. 

The  QigMand  acmy »  which  pow  occuptod  t|^e  ^eastern  :Qnd  of 
K^ide  plain  J  or  stubble  field ,  so  often  refeirre^i  to ,  w#s  4rawn 
Q  two  lines ,  extending  from  the  morass  tpw4^r^  the  sea.  The 
was  destined  to  charge  the  enemy,  tl^e  second  to  ^t  as  a 
rve.  The  few  horse,  whom  the  Prince  headed  in  person, 
lined  between  the  two  lines.  The  Adventurer  had  intimiated 
solution  to  charge  in  person  at  the  bead  of  jhis  ^rst  line ;  but 
)urpose  was  deprecated  by  all  around  him ,  ^qd  he  was  irith 
culty  induced  to  abandon  it. 

Both  lines  were  now  moving  forward ,  the  first  prepared  for 
int  combat.  The  clans,  of  which  it  was  composed*  formed 
I  a  sort  of  separate  phalanx,  narrow  in  jfront,  and  >in  depth 
twelve,  or  fifteen  files,  according  to  the  strength  of , the  fol- 
ng.  The  best-armed  and  best-born,  for  the  words  were 
)nymous,  were  placed  in  front  of  each  of  these  irregular  sub- 
sions.  The  others  in  the  rear  shouldered  forward  the  froqt, 
by  their  pressure  added  both  physical  impulse,  and  additional 
)ur  and  confidence ,  to  those  who  were  first  to  encounter  the 
ger. 

^*  Down  with  your  plaid,  Waverley,"  cried  Fergus,  throwing 
his  own;  **we'll  win  silks  for  our  tartans  before  the  sun  is 
SQ  the  sea." 

The  clansmen  on  every  side  stript  their  plaids ,  prepared  their 
s,  and  there  was  an  awful  pause  of  about  three  minutes, 
ing  which  the  men,  pulling  off  their  bonnets,  raised  their 
s  to  heaven ,  and  uttered  a  short  prayer;   then  puUed  tbeis 

'averley,  ^^ 
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bonnets  over  their  brows ,  and  began  to  move  forward  at  fint 
slowly.  Waverlej  felt  his  heart  at  that  momeot  throb  as  it  wooM 
have  burst  from  his  bosom.  It  was  not  fear,  it  was  not  ardour, 
— it  was  a  compound  of  both,  a  new  and  deeply  energetic  impulse, 
that  with  its  first  emotion  chilled  and  astounded,  thenfevertd 
and  maddened  his  mind.  The  sounds  around  him  combined  ti 
exalt  his  enthusiasm;  the  pipes  played,  and  the  clans  msbed 
forward,  each  in  its  own  dark  column.  As  they  advanced tiiey 
mended  their  pace ,  and  the  muttering  sounds  of  the  men  to  eadi 
other  began  to  swell  into  a  wild  cry. 

At  this  moment ,  the  sun ,  which  was  now  risen  above  the 
horizon,  dispelled  the  mist.  The  vapours  rose  like  a  cartaio, 
and  showed  the  two  armies  in  the  act  of  closing.  The  line  of  the 
regulars  was  formed  directly  fronting  the  attack  of  the  Highlanders; 
it  glittered  with  the  appointments  of  a  complete  army,  andfH 
flanked  by  cavalry  and  artillery.  But  the  sight  impressed  no  Ha- 
ror  on  the  assailants. 

**  Forward,  sons  of  Ivor ,"  cried  their  Chief,  '*  or  the  Camereu 
will  draw  the  first  blood ! "  —  They  rushed  on  with  a  tremeDdoos 
yell. 

The  rest  is  well  known.  The  horse ,  who  were  commanded  to 
charge  the  advancing  Highlanders  in  the  flank,  received  u 
irregular  fire  from  their  fusees  as  they  ran  on ,  and  seized  with  i 
disgraceful  panic,  wavered,  halted,  disbanded,  and  galloped 
from  the  field.  The  artillerymen,  deserted  by  the  cavalry,  fle^ 
after  discharging  their  pieces ,  and  the  Highlanders ,  who  dropped 
their  guns  when  fired ,  and  drew  their  broadswords ,  rushed  with 
headlong  fury  against  the  infantry. 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  confusion  and  terror,  that  Waveiley 
remarked  an  English  officer,  apparently  of  high  rank,  staodiof 
alone  and  unsupported  by  a  field-piece ,  which ,  after  the  flight  of 
the  men  by  whom  it  was  wrought,  he  had  himself  levelled  and 
discharged  against  the  clan  of  Mac-Ivor,  the  nearest  groop  of 
Highlanders  within  his  aim.  Struck  with  his  tall ,  martial  figure, 
and  eager  to  save  him  from  inevitable  destruction,  Waverlet 
outstripped  for  an  instant  even  the  speediest  of  the  warriors,  and 
reaching  the  spot  first,  called  to  him  to  surrender.    The  officer 
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replied  by  a  thrust  with  his  sword ,  which  Waverley  received  iu^ 
his  target,  and  in  turniog  it  aside  the  Englishman's  weapon  broke. 
At  the  same  time  the  battle-axe  of  Dugald  Mahony  was  in  the  act 
of  descending  upon  the  officer's  head.  Waverley  intercepted  and 
prevented  the  blow,  and  the  officer,  perceiving  farther  resistance 
QDavaiiing,  and  struck  with  Edward's  generous  anxiety  for  his 
safety,  resigned  the  fragment  of  his  sword,  and  was  committed 
by  Waverley  to  Dugald,  with  strict  charge  to  use  him  well,  and 
not  to  pillage  his  person ,  promising  him ,  at  the  same  time ,  full 
indemnification  for  the  spoil. 

On  Edward's  right  the  battle  for  a  few  minutes  raged  fierce  and 
thick.  The  English  infantry,  trained  in  the  wars  in  Flanders, 
stood  their  ground  with  great  courage.  But  their  extended  files 
were  pierced  and  broken  in  many  places  by  the  close  masses  of 
the  clans;  and  in  the  personal  struggle  which  ensued,  the  nature 
of  the  Highlanders'  weapons,  and  their  extraordinary  fierceness 
and  activity,  gave  them  a  decided  superiority  over  those  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  trust  much  to  their  array  and  discipline,  and 
felt  thai  the  one  was  broken  and  the  other  useless.  Wayerley ,  as 
he  cast  his  eyes  towards  this  scene  of  smoke  and  slaughter,  ob- 
served Colonel  Gardiner ,  deserted  by  his  own  soldiers  in  spite  of 
all  his  attempts  to  rally  them ,  yet  spurring  his  horse  through  the 
field  to  take  the  command  of  a  small  body  of  infantry,  who,  with 
their  backs  arranged  against  the  wall  of  his  own  park,  (for  his 
house  was  close  by  the  field  of  battle,)  continued  a  desperate  and 
unavailing  resistance.  Waverley  could  perceive  that  he  had 
already  received  many  wounds,  his  clothes  and  saddle  being 
marked  with  blood.  To  save  this  good  and  brave  man,  became 
the  instant  object  of  his  most  anxious  exertions.  But  he  could 
only  witness  his  fall.  Ere  Edward  could  make  his  way  among  the 
Highlanders,  who,  furious  and  eager  for  spoil ,  now  thronged 
upon  each  other,  he  saw  his  former  commander  brought  from  his 
horse  by  the  blow  of  a  scythe,  and  beheld  him  receive,  while  on 
the  ground,  more  wounds  than  would  have  let  out  twenty  lives. 
When  Waverley  came  up,  however,  perception  had  not  entirely 
fled.  The  dying  warrior  seemed  to  recognize  Edward,  for  he 
fixed  his  eye  upon  him  with  an  upbraiding,   yet  sorrowful  look^ 
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and  appeared  to  struggle  for  utterance.  Bat  be  felt  that  dcttk 
was  dealing  closely  with  him,  and  resigning  his  purpose,  and 
folding  his  hands  as  if  in  devotion,  he  give  up  liissoultohis 
Creator.  The  look  with  which  he  regarded  Waverley  in  his  djiog 
moments ,  did  not  strike  him  so  deeply  at  that  crisis  of  hurry  and 
confusion,  as  when  it  recurred  to  his  imagioation  at  the  distaoca 
of  some  time.* 

Loud  shouts  of  triumph  now  echoed  over  the  whole  field.  Tie 
battle  was  fought  and  won ,  and  the  whole  baggage,  artillery,  and 
military  stores  of  the  regular  army  remained  in  possession  of  the 
victors.  Never  was  a  victory  more  complete.  Scarce  any  escaped 
from  the  battle,  excepting  the  cavalry,  who  had  left  it  at  the  very 
onset ,  and  even  these  were  broken  into  different  parties  aad 
scattered  all  over  the  country.  So  far  as  our  tale  is  concerned, 
we  have  only  to  relate  the  fate  ofBalmawhapple,  who,  moonted 
on  a  horse  as  headstrong  and  stiffnecked  as  his  rider,  pursued  the 
flight  of  the  dragoons  above  four  miles  from  the  field  of  battle, 
when  some  dozen  of  the  fugitives  took  heart  of  grace,  turned 
round,  and,  cleaving  his  skull  with  their  broadswords,  satisfied 
the  world  that  the  unfortunate  gentleman  had  actually  'brains,  tbe 
end  of  his  life  thus  giving  proof  of  a  fact  greatly  doubted  during 
its  progress.  His  death  was  lamented  by  few.  Most  of  those  who 
knew  him  agreed  in  the  pithy  observation  of  Ensign  Maccombicfa, 
that  there  '*was  mair  tint  (lost)  at  Sherlff-Muir."  His  friend, 
Lieutenant  linker,  bent  his  eloquence  only  to  exculpate  his 
favourite  mare  from  any  share  in  contributing  to  the  catastrophe. 
''He  had  tauld  the  laird  a  thousand  times,"  he  said,  **  that  it 
was  a  burning  shame  to  put  a  martingale  upon  the  puir  thing, 
when  he  would  needs  ride  her  wi'  a  curb  of  half  a  yard  lang ;  and 
that  he  could  na  but  bring  himsell  (not  to  say  her)  to  somemi^* 
chief,  by  flinging  her  down,  or  otherwise;  whereas,  if  he  had 
had  a  wee  bit  rinnin  ring  on  the  snaffle,  she  wadha'rein'daf 
cannily  as  a  cadger's  pownie." 

Such  was  the  elegy  of  the  Laird  ofBalmawhapple.** 

*    See  Note  I L    Veath  of  Cofonel  Gardiner 
**    See  Note  KK.    Laird  of  Bahnawhapple, 
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CHAPTER  XLVIIL 

An  unexpected  Embarrassment. 

When  Ihe  battle  was  over ,  and  all  things  coming  into  order, 
he  Baron  of  Bradwardine ,  returning  from  the  duty  of  the  day, 
ind  having  disposed  those  under  his  command  in  their  proper 
stations,  sought  the  Chieftain  of  Glennaquoich  and  his  friend 
Ddward  Waverley.  He  found  the  former  busied  in  determining 
[isputes  among  his  clansmen  about  points  of  precedence  and 
leeds  of  valour,  besides  sundry  high  and  doubtful  questions  con- 
erning  plunder.  The  most  important  of  the  last  respected  the 
•roperty  of  a  gold  watch ,  which  had  once  belonged  to  some  un- 
ortunate  English  officer.  The  party  against  whom  judgment  was 
warded  consoled  himself  by  observing,  **She  {i,e,  the  watch, 
.rhich  he  took  for  a  living  animal)  died  the  very  night  Vich  Ian 
'^olir  gave  her  to  Murdoch  :^*  the  machine  having,  in  fact,  stopped 
3r  want  of  winding  up. 

It  was  just  when  this  important  question  was  decided,  that  the 
raron  ef  Bradwardine,  with  a  careful  and  yet  important  expression 
f  connfteoance ,  joined  the  two  young  men.  He  descended  from 
is  reeking  charger,  the  care  of  which  he  recommended  to  one  of 
is  grooms.  **I  seldom  ban,  Sir,"  said  he  to  the  man ;  *^*  but  if 
tm  play  any  of  your  houndVfoot  tricks ,  and  leanre  puir  Berwick 
tefore  he  *%  sorted ,  to  rin  after  spoilzie ,  deil  be  wi'  rae  if  I  do  not 
ive  y(M]r  eraig  a  thraw.''  He  then  stroked  with  great  eomp>laeency 
he  animal  which  had  borne  him  throogh  the  fatigues  of  the  day, 
nd  having  taken  a  tender  leave  of  him,  — '*  Weel,  my  good  yewig 
riends,  a  glorious  and  decisive  victory,"  sai^  he;  ''but  these 
oens  of  troopers  fled  ower  soon.  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
liown  you  the  true  points  of  the  prmlium  equestre,  or  equestrian 
combat,  whilk  their  cowardice  has  postponed,  and  which  1  hold 
o  be  the  pride  and  terror  of  war  fore.  Weel ,  I  have  fought  once 
nore  is  this  old  quarrel,  though  I  admit  I  could  not  be  se  far  ben 
IS  you  lads,  being  that  it  was  my  point  of  duty  to  keep  together 
)ar  handful  of  horse.  And  no  cavalier  ought  in  any  wise  to 
begrudge  honour  that  befalls  his  companions,  even  though  they 
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are  ordered  upon  thrice  his  danger ,  whilk,  another  time,  byfte 
blessing  of  God ,  may  be  his  ovn  case.  —  Bat ,  GleDDaqaoich, 
and  you,  Mr.  Waverley,  I  pray  ye  to  give  me  your  best  advice  on 
a  matter  of  miclilc  weight,  and  which  deeply  affects  the  honoarof 
the  house  of  Bradwardine.  —  I  crave  yonr  pardon ,  Ensign  Hae- 
combich,  and  yours,  Inveraughlin,  and  yours,  Edderalshendrach, 
and  yours,  Sir." 

The  last  person  he  addressed  was  Ballenkeiroch,  who,  remen- 
bering  the  death  of  his  son ,  loured  on  him  with  a  look  of  savage 
deOance.  The  Baron,  quick  as  lightning  at  taking  umbrage,  had 
already  bent  his  brow,  when  Glennaquoich  dragged  his  m^'or 
from  the  spot,  and  remonstrated  with  him,  in  the  authoritatire 
tone  of  a  chieftain,  on  the  madness  of  reviving  a  quarrelinsuch  f 
a  moment. 

**The  ground  is  cumbered  with  carcasses,"  said  the  old 
mountaineer,  turning  sullenly  away;  *^one  more  would  hardij 
have  been  kenn'd  upon  it;  andif  itwasnafor  yoursell,  Yichbii 
Yohr ,  that  one  should  be  Bradwardine's  or  mine." 

The  Chief  soothed  while  he  hurried  him  away;  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  Baron.  **  It  is  Ballenkeiroch ,"  he  said ,  in  an  andef 
and  confidential  voice,  ** father  of  the  young  man  who  fell  &^ 
years  since  in  the  unlucky  affair  at  the  Mains." 

**  Ah ! "  said  the  Baron ,  instantly  relaxing  the  doubtful  stenf 
ness  of  his  features,  **  I  can  take  mickle  frae  a  man  to  whom  I  have 
unhappily  rendered  sic  a  displeasure  as  that.  Ye  were  right  to 
apprise  me,  Glennaquoich;  he  may  look  as  black  as  midnight  it 
Martinmas  ere  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine  shall  say  he  doeshin 
wrang.  Ah !  I  have  nae  male  lineage ,  and  I  should  bear  with  one 
I  have  made  childless ,  though  you  are  aware  the  bloodwit  was 
made  up  to  your  ain  satisfaction  by  assythment,  and  that  I  have 
since  expedited  letters  of  slains.  —  Weel,  as  I  have  said,  I  have 
no  male  issue,  and  yet  it  is  needful  that  I  maintain  the  honoarof 
my  house ;  and  it  is  on  that  score  I  prayed  ye  for  your  peculiar  and 
private  attention." 

The  two  young  men  awaited  to  hear  him ,  in  anxious  cariosity. 
*  *  I  doubt  na ,  lads  /'  he  proceeded ,  *  <  but  your  education  has 
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e  seen  to,  that  ye  understand  the  true  nature  of  the  feudal 
?" 

;us,  afraid  of  an  endless  dissertation,  answered,  **Inti- 
Baron,"  and  touched  Waveriey ,  as  a  signal  to  express  no 
ce. 

id  ye  are  aware,  I  doubt  not,  that  the  holding  of  the 
of  Bradwardine  is  of  a  nature  alike  honourable  and  pecu- 
;iDg  blanch ,  (which  Craig  opines  ought  to  be  Latinatcd 
ri,  or  rather /rancMm,  a  free  holding,)  pro  servitio  rfc- 
H,  seu  eaniendi,  caligas  rep^  post  battalliam.**  Here 
turned  his  falcon  eye  upon  Edward ,  with  an  almost  im- 
ible  rise  of  his  eyebrow,  to  which  his  shoulders  cor- 
led  in  the  same  degree  of  elevation.  *'Now,  twa  points  of 
ion  occur  to  me  on  this  topic.  First,  whether  this  service, 
il  homage ,  be  at  any  event  due  to  the  person  of  the  Prince, 
ds  beiog,  per  expressum,  caligas  regis,  the  boots  of  the 
nself;  and  I  pray  your  opinion  anent  that  particular  before 
eed  farther." 

hy,  he  is  Prince  Regent,"  answered  Mac-Ivor,  withlaud- 
mposure  of  countenance;  **and  in  the  court  of  France  all 
ours  are  rendered  to  the  person  of  the  Regent  which  are 
hat  of  the  King.  Besides ,  were  I  to  pull  off  either  of  their 
[  ^ould  render  that  service  to  the  young  Chevalier  ten  times 
illiogly  than  to  his  father." 

f ,  but  I  talk  not  of  personal  predilections.  However,  your 
Ly  is  of  great  weight  as  to  the  usages  of  the  court  of  France : 
ubtless  the  Prince ,  as  alter  ego ,  may  have  a  right  to  claim 
lagium  of  the  great  tenants  of  the  crown ,  since  all  faithful 
3  are  commanded,  in  the  commission  of  regency,  to  respect 
the  King's  own  person.  Far,  therefore,  be  it  from  me  to 
h  the  lustre  of  his  authority,  by  withholding  this  act  of 
I ,  so  peculiarly  calculated  to  give  it  splendour ;  for  I  ques- 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  hath  his  boots  taken  off  by  a  free 
{  the  empire.  But  here  lieth  the  second  difficulty  •—  The 
wears  no  boots ,  but  simply  brogues  and  trews." 
s  last  dilemma  had  almost  disturbed  Fergus's  gravity. 
/^hy,"  said  he,  **you  know,  Baron,  the  proverb  tells us^ 
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'  It 's  ill  taking  tbe  breeks  off  a  IlighUndmao/— -and  tlie  bo6(sm 
bere  in  the  same  predicament." 

**The  word  caliga,  boweTer,"  continaed  the  Baron,  "tlMi^ 
I  admit,  tbat,  by  family  tradition,  and  even  in  cor  ancient  evi- 
dents,  it  is  eiplaioed  lie  boots,  means,  in  its  primitive senM, 
rather  sandals;  and  Caius  Cssar,  the  nephew  and  snGcessor  of 
Caius  Tiberios,  received  the  agnomen  of  Caligula,  a  eaUpMt, 
tivs  ealiffii  levforibnsj  quihus  adolescentior  nsus  Jiierat  w 
exercitu  Germanici  patris  sui.  And  tbe  caligm  werto  also  proper 
to  tbe  monastic  boiiies;  for  we  read  in  an  ancient  Glossaiioii, 
upon  tbe  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  in  the  Abbey  of  8t.  Aniandi  Ihit 
caligm  were  tied  with  latchcts." 

*'That  will  apply  to  the  brogues,"  said  Fergus. 

"  It  will  so,  my  dear  Glennaquoich,  and  tbe  words  are  express; 
Caligm  dicta  sunt  quia  ligantur;  nam  socci  non  Hgantur,  sd 
tantum  intromitttmtur ;  that  is,  caligm  are  denominated  from  the 
ligatures,  wherewith  they  are  bound ;  wberea»  joect,  which  miy 
be  analogous  to  our  mules,  whilk  the  English  denominate  slippeis, 
are  only  slipped  upon  the  feet.  The  words  of  tbe  charter  are  also 
alternatiye,  exuere,  seu  detrahere;  that  is,  to  undo^  as  in  the 
case  of  sandals  or  brogues :  and  to  pull  affy  as  we  say  yernaeohrif, 
concerning  boots.  Yet  I  would  we  had  more  light ;  bat  I  fear  theie 
is  little  chance  of  finding  bereaboat  any  erudite  author  de  n 
vestiaria.** 

*'I  should  doubt  it  yery  much,"  saM  the  Chieftain ,  lookiog 
around  on  the  straggling  Highlanders,  who  were  retaming loaded 
with  spoils  of  tbe  slain ,  ^'  thoagh  tbe  res  vestiafia  itself  seems  fe 
be  in  some  request  at  present." 

This  remark  coming  within  theBaron*s  idea  of  jocularity,  be 
honoured  it  with  a  smile,  but  immediately  resumed  whattobim 
appeared  Tery  serious  business. 

**  Bailie  Macwheeble  indeed  holds  an  opinion,  that  this  hono- 
rary service  is  due,  from  its  yery  nature,  sipetatur  tantum;  only 
if  his  Royal  Highness  shall  require  of  the  great  tenant  of  the  crown 
to  perform  that  personal  duty;  and  indeed  be  pointed  out  tbe  ease 
in  Dirleton's  Doubts  and  Queries,  Grippit  versus  Spicer,  aoeot 
tbe  eviction  of  an  estate  obnon  solutum  canonem^  tbat  is,  for  noo- 
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jaym-ent  of  a  feu-duty  of  three  pepper-corns  a-year,  wbilk  were 
axt  to  be  worth  seven-eighths  of  a  penny  Scots,  in  whflk  the  de- 
feed^i^  was  assoilzied.  But  I  deem  it  safest,  wi' your  good  favour, 
o  place  myself  in  the  way  of  rendering  the  Prince  this  service,  and 

0  prober  performance  thereof;  and  I  shall  cause  the  BaHie  to 
ittend  with  a  schedule  of  a  protest,  whilk  he  has  here  prepared, 
[taking  out  a  paper,)  intimating,  that  if  it  shall  be  his  Royal  High- 
aess's  pleasure  to  accept  of  other  assistance  at  pulling  off  his 
7alig(B,  (whether  the  same  shall  be  rendered  boots  or  brogues,) 
save  that  of  the  said  Baron  of  Bradwardine ,  who  is  in  presence 
ready  and  willing  to  perform  the  same ,  it  shall  in  no  wise  impingo 
upon  or  prejudice  the  right  of  the  said  Cosmo  Gomyne  Bradwardine 
to  perform  the  said  service  in  future ;  nor  shall  it  give  any  esquire, 
ralet  of  the  chamber,  squire,  or  page,  whose  assistance  it  may 
please  his  Royal  Highness  to  employ ,  any  right,  tittle ,  or  ground, 
For  evictfng  f^otia  th«  said  Cosmo  Gomyne  Bradwardine  the  estate 
and  barony  of  Bradwardine ,  and  others  held  as  aforesaid ,  by  the 
doe  and  faithful  performaqce  thereof." 

Fergus  highly  applauded  this  arrangement,  and  the  Baron  took 
a  friendly  leave  of  them,  with  a  smile  of  contented  importance 
upon  his  visage. 

"Long  live  our  dear  friend ,  the  Baron ,"  exclaimed  the  Chief, 
as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  hearing,  ^'for  the  most  absurd  original 
that  exists  north  of  the  Tweed !  I  wish  to  heaven  I  had  recom- 
mended him  to  attend  the  circle  this  evening  with  a  boot-ketch 
under  his  arm.  I  think  he  might  have  adopted  the  sugg'Cstion ,  ^f 
it  had  been  made  with  suitable  gravity." 

*<And  bow  can  you  take  pleasure  in  making  a  man  of  his 
worth  so  ridiculous?" 

"Begging  pardon,  my  dearWaverley,  you  are  as  ridiculous 
as  be.  Why,  do  you  not  see  that  the  man's  whole  mind  is  wrappea 
up  in  this  ceremony?  He  bas  heard  and  thought  of  it  since  in- 
fancy as  the  most  august  privilege  and  ceremony  in  the  wortd ;  and 

1  doubt  not  but  the  expected  pleasure  of  performing  it  was  a  prin- 
cipal motive  with  him  for  taking  up  arms.  Depend  upou  it,  had 
I  endeavoured  to  divert  him  from  exposing  himself,  he  would  have 
treated  me  as  an  ignorant,  conceited  eoxcomb,  or  perhaps  mig^t 
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have  taken  a  fancy  to  cut  my  throat ;  a  pleasure  which  he  once 
proposed  to  himself  upon  some  point  of  etiquette ,  not  half  so  im- 
portant ,  in  bis  eyes,  as  this  matter  of  boots  or  brogues,  or  what- 
ever the  caligcB  shall  finally  be  pronounced  by  the  learned.  Bat  I 
must  go  to  head-quarters f  to  prepare  the  Prince  for  this  extn- 
ordinary  scene.  My  information  will  be  well  takea ,  for  it  will  give 
him  a  hearty  laugh  at  present,  and  put  him  oa  his  guard  against 
laughing,  when  it  might  be  very  mal-dr-propot.  So,  auremtj 
my  dear  Waverley." 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

The  English  Prisoner. 

The  first  occupation  of  Waverley ,  after  he  departed  from  the 
Chieftain,  was  to  go  in  quest  of  the  officer  whose  life  he  had 
saved.  He  was  guarded ,  along  with  his  companions  in  misfop- 
tune,  who  were  very  numerous,  in  a  gentleman's  house  near  the 
field  of  battle. 

On  entering  the  room,  where  they  stood  crowded  together, 
Waverley  easily  recognized  the  object  of  his  visit ,  not  only  by  the 
peculiar  dignity  of  his  appearance,  but  by  the  appendage  of 
Dugald  Mahony,  with  his  baUlc-aie,  who  had  stuck  to  him  from 
the  moment  of  his  captivity ,  as  if  he  had  been  skewered  to  his 
side.  This  close  attendance  was ,  perhaps ,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  his  promised  reward  from  Edward,  but  it  also  operated 
to  save  the  English  gentleman  from  being  plundered  in  the  scene 
of  general  confusion;  for  Dugald  sagaciously  argued ^  that  the 
amount  of  the  salvage  which  he  might  be  allowed ,  would  be  regu- 
lated by  the  state  of  the  prisoner,  when  he  should  deliver  him 
over  to  Waverley.  He  hastened  to  assure  Waverley,  therefore, 
with  more  words  than  he  usually  employed,  that  he  had  **keepit 
til  sidier  roy  haill ,  and  that  he  wasna  a  plack  the  waur  since  the 
fery  moment  when  his  honour  forbad  her  to  gie  him  a  bit  daiiH 
hewit  wi*  her  Lochaber-axe.*' 

Wayerley  assured  Dugald  of  a  liberal  recompense ,  and ,  ap- 
proaching the  English  officer,  expressed  his  anxiety  to  do  any 
thing  which  might  contribute  to  his  convenience  under  his  pre* 
sent  unpleasant  circumstances. 
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''I  am  not  so  iDexperienced  a  soldier,  Sir/'  answered  the 
Eoglishman,  ''as  to  complain  of  the  fortune  of  war.  I  am  only 
grieved  to  see  those  scenes  acted  in  our  own  island ,  which  I  have 
often  witnessed  elsewhere  with  comparative  indifference." 

''Another  such  day  as  this,"  said  Waverley,  "and  I  trust  the 
cause  of  your  regrets  will  be  removed ,  and  all  will  again  return  to 
peace  and  order/' 

The  officer  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  "I  must  not  forget 
my  situation  so  far  as  to  attempt  a  formal  confutation  of  that 
opioion;  but,  notwithstanding  your  success,  and  the  valour 
which  achieved  it,  you  have  undertaken  a  task  to  which  your 
strength  appears  wholly  inadequate." 

At  this  moment  Fergus  pushed  into  the  press. 

*'Come,  Edward,  come  along;  the  Prince  has  gone  to  Pin- 
kie-bouse for  the  night ;  and  we  must  follow ,  or  lose  the  whole 
ceremony  of  the  calipee.  Your  friend,  the  Baron,  has  been 
guilty  of  a  great  piece  of  cruelly;  he  has  insisted  upon  drawing 
Bailie  Macwheeble  out  to  the  field  of  battle.  Now,  you  must  know, 
the  Bailie's  greatest  horror  is  an  armed  Highlander ,  or  a  loaded 
gun;  and  there  he  stands,  listening  to  the  Baron's  instructions 
concerning  the  protest;  ducking  his  head  like  a  sea-gull  at  the 
report  of  every  gun  and  pistol  that  our  idle  boys  are  firing  upon 
the  fields ;  and  undergoing ,  by  way  of  penance ,  at  every  symptom 
of  flinching,  a  severe  rebuke  from  his  patron,  who  would  not 
admit  the  discharge  of  a  whole  battery  of  cannon,  within  point- 
blank  distance,  as  an  apology  for  neglecting  a  discourse,  in 
which  the  honour  of  his  family  is  interested." 

^'But  how  has  Mr.  Bradwardine  got  him  to  venture  so  far?" 
said  Edward. 

"Why,  he  had  come  as  far  as  Musselburgh,  I  fancy,  in 
hopes  of  making  some  of  our  wills ;  and  the  peremptory  com- 
mands of  the  Baron  dragged  him  forward  to  Preston  after  the 
,  battle  was  over.  He  complains  of  one  or  two  of  our  ragamuffins 
having  put  him  in  peril  of  his  life,  by  presenting  their  pieces  at 
him;  but  as  they  limited  his  ransom  to  an  English  penny,  I  don't 
think  we  need  trouble  the  provost-martial  upon  that  subject.  — 
So,  come  along »  Waverley/ 
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^'Waverlcy!"  said  the  English  officer,  with  great  emolioi; 
•*  the  nephew  of  Sir  Everard  Waverley,  of  *-  shire?" 

**The  same.  Sir,"  replied  oorhero,  somewhat  surprised i 
the  tone  in  which  he  was  addressed. 

*'I  am  at  once  happy  and  grieved,"  said  the  prisoiier,  *'to 
have  met  with  you." 

•*I  am  ignorant.  Sir/'  answered  Warerlej,  "how  I  hire 
desen'ed  so  much  interest.** 

**Did  your  uncle  never  raeotion  a  friend  called  Talbett** 

'*I  have  heard  him  talk  with  great  regard  of  such  a  persii,'' 
replied  Edward;  **a  colonel,  I  believe,  in  the  army,  and  Ik 
husband  of  Lady  Emily  Blandevilie ;  bat  I  thought  CoioBd  TalM 
had  been  abroad." 

"I  am  just  returned,"  answered  the  officer;  '*aod  being  in 
Scotland,  thought  it  my  duty  to  act  where  my  services  pronrisei 
to  be  useful.  Yes ,  Mr.  Waverley ,  I  am  that  Colonel  Talbot,  the 
husband  of  the  lady  you  have  named ;  and  I  am  proud  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  I  owe  alike  my  professional  rank  and  nry  domesiic 
happiness  to  your  generous  and  noble-minded  relative.  Good 
God !  that  I  should  Gnd  his  nephew  hi  such  a  dress,  and  engaged 
in  such  a  cause ! " 

**Sir ,"  said  Fergus  haughtily ,  **  the  dress  and  canse  are  those 
of  men  of  birth  and  honour." 

'^Ify  situation  forbids  me  to  dispute  your  assertion,"  M 
Colonel  Talbot;  ''otherwise  It  were  no  difficult  matter  to  show, 
that  neither  courage  nor  pride  of  lineage  can  gild  a  bad  cause. 
But,  with  Mr.  Waverley's  permission,  and  yours.  Sir,  If  yoiR 
also  must  be  asked,  I  would  willingly  speak  a  few  words  with  him 
on  affairs  connected  with  his  own  family." 

*'Mr.  Waverley,  Sir,  regulates  bis  own  motions.  Tou  will 
follow  me,  I  suppose,  to  Pinkie,"  said  Fergus,  turning  to  Ed- 
ward ,  *'  when  you  have  finished  your  discourse  with  this  newa&' 
quaintance?"  So  saying «  the  Chief  of  Glennaquoich  adjusted  his 
plaid  with  rather  more  than  his  usual  air  of  haughty  assumption, 
and  left  the  apartment. 

The  interest  of  Waverley  readily  procured  for  Colonel  Talbot 
the  freedom  of  adjourning  to  a  large  gardea ,  bdeagiog  to  his 
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place  of  confioemeDt.  They  walked  a  few  paces  in  silence ,  Co- 
lonel TalJbot  apparently  studying  how  to  open  what  he  had  to  say ; 
at  length  he  addressed  Edwacd. 

**Mr.  Waverley,  you  have  this  day  saved  my  life;  and  yet  I 
would  to  God  that  I  lost  it,  ere  I  had  found  you  wearing  the  uni- 
form and  cockade  of  these  men." 

'^I  forgive  your  reproach,  Colonel  Talbot;  it  is  weU  meant, 
and  your  education  and  prejudices  render  it  natural.  &ut  there 
is  nothing  extraordinary  in  finding  a  man,  whose  honourhasheen 
publicly  and  unjustly  assailed,  in  the  situation  which  promised 
most  fair  to  afford  him  satisfaction  on  his  calumniators.*' 

**I  should  rather  say,  in  the  situation  most  likely  to  confirm 
^e  reports  which  they  have  circulated,"  said  Colonel  Talbot,  ^*by 
following  the  very  line  of  conduct  ascribed  to  you.  Are  you  aware, 
Hr.  Waverley,  of  the  infinite  distress,  and  even  danger,  which 
your  present  conduct  has  occasioned  to  your  nearest  relatives?" 

•'Danger!" 

'*Yes,  Sir,  danger^  When  I  left  England,  ymir  uncle  and 
father  had  been  obliged  to  find  bail  to  answer  a  charge  of  treasan, 
lo  which  they  were  only  admitted  by  the  exertion  of  the  most  pow- 
erful interest  I  came  down  to  Scotland,  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  rescuing  you  from  the  gulf  into  which  ^ou  have  precipitated 
yourself;  nor  can  I  estimate  the  coosequencesto  your  family,  of 
your  having  openly  joined  the  rebellion,  since  the  very  suspicion 
of  your  intention  was  so  perilous  to  them.  Most  deeply  do  I 
regret,  that  I  did  not  meet  you  before  this  last  and  fatal  error." 

'*I  am  really  ignorant,"  said  Waverley,  in  a  tone  of  reserve, 
'*  why  Colonel  Talbot  should  have  taken  so  much  trouble  on>my 
account." 

**  Mr.  Waverley,"  answered  Talbot,  ''I  am  dull  at  apprehend- 
ing irony;  and  therefore  I  shall  answer  your  words  according  to 
their  iplain  meaning.  I  am  indebted  to  your  uncle  for  benefits 
greater  than  those  which  a  son  owes  to  a  father.  I  acknowledge 
to  ihim  the  duty  of  a  son ;  end  as  I  know  there  is  no  manner  m 
which  I  can  requite  his  kindness  so  well  as  by  serving  you,  I  wiU 
serve  you,  if  possible,  whether  you  will  permit  me  or  no.  The 
personal  obligation  which  yoa  have  thte  day  laid  me  under^ 
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(although,  in  common  estimation,  as  great  as  one hnman b«lf| 
can  bestow  on  another,)  adds  Dothing  to  my  zeal  on  your  behalf; 
nor  can  that  zeal  be  abated  by  any  coolness  with  which  yoa  mi; 
please  to  receive  it." 

**Your  intentions  may  beliind,  Sir,"  said  WaTerley,  drily; 
(<  but  your  language  is  harsh ,  or  at  least  peremptory." 

*'0n  my  return  to  England,"  continued  Colonel  Talbot, 
'* after  long  absence,  I  found  your  uncle ,  Sir  Everard  Waverier, 
in  the  custody  of  a  king's  messenger,  in  consequence  of  the 
suspicion  brought  upon  him  by  your  conduct.  He  is  my  oldest 
friend  —  how  often  shall  I  repeat  it?  —  my  best  benefactor!  he 
sacri6ced  his  own  views  of  happiness  to  mine  —  he  never  uttered 
a  word,  he  never  harboured  a  thought,  that  benevolence  itself 
might  not  have  thought  or  spoken.  I  found  this  man  in  confioe- 
ment,  rendered  harsher  to  him  by  his  habits  of  life,  hisnatnnl 
dignity  of  feeling,  and  —  forgive  me,  Mr.  Waverley,  —  by  the 
cause  through  which  this  calamity  had  come  upon  him.  I  caooot 
disguise  from  you  my  feelings  upon  this  occasion ;  they  were  most 
painfully  unfavourable  to  you.  Having,  by  my  family  interest, 
which  you  probably  know  is  not  inconsiderable  ,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining Sir  Everard's  release ,  I  set  out  for  Scotland.  I  sav 
Colonel  Gardiner ,  a  man  whose  fate  alone  is  sufficient  to  render 
this  insurrection  for  ever  execrable.  In  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion with  him ,  I  found  that,  from  late  circumstances ,  from  a  re- 
examination of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  mutiny ,  and  from  his 
original  good  opinion  of  your  character,  he  was  much  softeoed 
towards  you;  and  I  doubted  not,  that  if  I  could  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  discover  you,  all  might  yet  be  well.  But  this  unnatural  rebel- 
lion has  ruined  all.  I  have,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  long  and 
active  military  life,  seen  Britons  disgrace  themselves  by  a  panic 
flight,  and  that  before  a  foe  without  either  arms  or  discipline: 
And  now  I  God  the  heir  of  my  dearest  friend —  the  son,  I  ma} 
say,  of  his  affections  —  sharing  a.  triumph,  for  which  he  ought 
the  first  to  have  blushed.  Why  should  I  lament  Gardiner!  bis 
lot  was  happy ,  compared  to  mine ! " 

There  was  so  much  dignity  in  Colonel  Talbot's  manner,  soch 
a  mixture  of  military  pride  and  manly  sorrow,  and  the  news  ot 
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r  Everard's  imprisonment  was  told  in  so  deep  a  tone  of  feeling, 
it  Edward  stood  mortiGed,  abashed,  and  distressed,  in  pre- 
ace  of  the  prisoner,  who  owed  to  him  his  life  not  many  hours 
fore.  He  was  not  sorry  when  Fergus  interrupted  their  con- 
ence  a  second  time. 

**  His  Royal  Highness  commands  Mr.  Waverley's  attendance." 
lonel  Talbot  threw  upon  Edward  a  reproachful  glance,  which 
1  not  escape  the  quick  eye  of  the  Highland  Chief.  **His  imme- 
ite  attendance,"  he  repeated,  with  considerable  emphasis, 
averley  turned  again  towards  the  Colonel. 

**We  shall  meet  again,"  he  said;  *Mnthe  meanwhile,  every 
ssible  accommodation"  — 

**I  desire  none,"  said  the  Colonel;  *'let  me  fare  like  the 
;anest  of  those  brave  men ,  who,  on  this  day  of  calamity,  have 
eferred  wounds  and  captivity  to  flight;  I  would  almost  eichange 
ices  with  one  of  those  who  have  fallen ,  to  know  that  my  words 
ve  made  a  suitable  impression  on  your  mind." 

**  Let  Colonel  Talbot  be  carefully  secured ,"  said  Fergus  to  the 
ghland  officer,  who  commanded  the  guard  over  the  prisoners ; 
t  is  the  Prince's  particular  command ;  he  is  a  prisoner  of  the 
most  importance." 

**But  let  him  want  no  accommodation  suitable  to  his  rank," 
id  Waverley. 

** Consistent  always  with  secure  custody,"  reiterated  Fergus. 
le  officer  signified  his  acquiescence  in  both  commands,  and 
Iward  followed  Fergus  to  the  garden-gate,  where  Callum  Beg, 
th  three  saddle-horses,  awaited  them.  Turning  his  head ,  he 
w  Colonel  Talbot  re-conducted  to  his  place  of  confinement  by  a 
3  of  Highlanders;  he  lingered  on  the  threshold  of  the  door,  and 
ide  a  signal  with  his  hand  towards  Waverley,  as  if  enforcing  the 
iguage  he  had  held  towards  him. 

**  Horses,"  said  Fergus,  as  he  mounted,  *^  are  now  as  plenty 
blackberries;  every  man  may  have  them  for  the  catching.  Come, 
,  Callum  adjust  your  stirrups ,  and  let  us  to  Pinkie-house  *  as 
}t  as  these  ci-devant  dragoon-horses  choose  to  carry  us." 

*  Charles  Edward  took  up  his  quarters  after  the  battle  at  Pinkie- 
use,  adjoining  to  Musselburgh. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

Rather  unimportanL 

*'  I  WAS  turned  back/'  said  Fergus  to  Edward,  as  they  galloped 
from  Preston  to  Piokie-housc,  **by  a  message  from  thePrioce. 
But,  I  suppose  you  know  the  value  of  this  most  Doble  Colosd 
Talbot  as  a  prisoner.  He  is  held  one  of  the  best  oflScers  imooi 
the  red-coats ;  a  special  friend  and  favourite  of  the  Elector  him- 
self, and  of  that  dreadful  hero,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  wko 
has  been  summoned  from  his  triumphs  at  Fontenoy ,  to  come  OTcr 
and  devour  us  poor  Highlanders  alive.  Has  he  been  telliog  joa 
how  the  bells  of  St.  James's  ring?  Not  *TarQ  again,  Whitting^n,' 
like  those  of  Bow,  in  the  days  of  yore?" 

*'  Fergus ! "  said  Waveriey ,  with  a  reproachful  look. 

*'  Nay ,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  make  of  you ,"  answered  the  Chi<( 
of  Mac-Ivor,  *'you  are  blown  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine. 
Here  have  we  gained  a  victory,  unparalleled  in  history -■- aod 
your  behaviour  is  praised  by  every  living  mortal  to  the  skies  - 
and  the  Prince  is  eager  to  thank  you  in  person  —  and  all  our 
beauties  of  the  White  Rose  are  pulling  caps  for  yoq,  —  and  yoOi 
the preiix  chevalier  of  the  day ,  are  stooping  on  yoAr  horse's  peck 
like  a  butter-^ oman  riding  to  market,  and  looking  as  black  15 1 
funeral ! " 

**'I  am  sorry  for  poor  Colonel  Gardiner's  death :  he  was  opcc 
very  kind  to  me." 

**Why,  then,  be  sorry  for  five  minutes,  and  then  be  glad 
again ;  his  chance  to-day  may  be  ours  to-morrow;  and  what  (Iocs 
it  signify?  The  next  best  thing  to  victory  is  honourable  death; 
but  it  is  a  pis-aller,  and  one  would  rather  a  foe  had  it  than  one's 
self." 

**But  Colonel  Talbot  has  informed  me  that  my  father  and  node 
are  both  imprisoned  by  government  on  my  account." 

**  We  '11  put  in  bail ,  my  boy ;  old  Andrew  Ferrara  •  shall  lodge 
his  security ;  and  I  should  like  to  see  him  put  to  justify  it  in  West- 
minstcP-Halll" 

*    See  TCote  LL.    Andr0U  de  F^rrmra* 
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'^Nty,  tbey  sre  already  at  liberty,  upon  bail  of  a  more  civic 
isposHioB/' 

*'XiieB  wby  is  Iby  noble  spirit  cast  down,  Edvard?  Dost 
^1^  that  the  Elector's  ministers  are  such  doves  to  set  their 
Demies  at  liberty  at  this  critical  moment,  if  they  could  or  durst 
oafiae  and  punish  them?    Assure  thyself  that  either  they  have 

0  charge  against  your  relations  on  which  they  can  continue  their 
Bprisonaient,  f>r  else  they  are  afraid  of  our  friends,  the  jolly 
avaliers  of  old  England.  At  any  rate,  youneed  not  be  apprehensive 
pon  their  account;  and  we  will  find  some  means  of  conveying  to 
lem  assurances  of  your  safety." 

Edward  was  silenced,  but  not  satisfied,  with  ^ese  reasons. 
[e  had  now  been  more  than  once  shoclted  at  the  small  degree  of 
ympathy  which  Fergus  exbibited  for  the  feelings  even  of  those 
'horn  he  loved ,  if  they  did  not  correspond  with  his  own  mood  at 
le  time ,  and  more  especially  if  they  thwarted  him  while  earnest 

1  a  favourite  pursuit.  Fergus  sometin^s  indeed  observed ,  that 
e  had  offended  Waverley,  but,  always  intent  upon  some  favourite 
Ian  or  project  of  his  own ,  he  was  never  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
itent  or  duration  of  his  displeasure ,  so  that  the  reiteration  of 
iese  petty  offences  somewhat  cooled  the  volunteer's  extreme 
ttachment  to  his  officer. 

The  Chevalier  received  Waverley  with  his  usual  favour,  and 
aid  him  many  compliments  on  his  distinguished  bravery.  He 
ben  took  him  apart,  made  many  inquiries  concerning  Colonel 
'albot,  and  when  he  had  received  idl  the  information  which 
<dward  was  able  to  give  concerning  him  and  his  conneidons,  he 
roceeded ,  —  *^  I  cannot  but  think,  Mr.  Waverley,  that  since  this 
entieman  is  so  particularly  connected  with  our  worthy  and  ex- 
ellent  friend ,  ^irEverard  Waverley,  and  since  his  lady  is  of  the 
lOuse  of  Blandeville,  whose  devotion  to  the  true  and  loyal  princi- 
lies  of  the  Church  of  England  is  so  generally  known,  the  Colonel's 
wn  private  sentiments  cannot  be  unfavourable  to  us,  whatever 
oask  be  may  have  assumed  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  times." 

'*  If  I  am  to  judge  from  the  language  he  this  day  held  to  me, 
am  under  the  necessity  of  differing  widely  from  ,your  Royal 
iighness." 

Wavtrley,  JJl 
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**  Well ,  it  is  worth  making  a  trial  at  least  I  therefore Intnist 
you  with  the  charge  of  Colonel  Talbot ,  with  power  to  act  cob- 
cerning  him  as  you  think  most  advisable ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
find  means  of  ascertaining  what  are  his  real  dispositions  towards 
our  Royal  Father's  restoration." 

**I  am  convinced/'  said  Waverley ,  bowing,  ''thatifColoMl 
Talbot  chooses  to  grant  his  parole ,  it  may  be  securely  depended 
upon ;  but  if  he  refuses  it,  I  trust  your  Royal  Highness  will  devolve 
on  some  other  person  than  the  nephew  of  his  friend ,  the  task  of 
laying  him  under  the  necessary  restraint." 

**I  will  trust  him  with  no  person  but  you,"  said  the  Prince, 
smiling,  but  peremptorily  repeating  his  mandate;  '*it  is  of  im- 
portance to  my  service  that  there  should  appear  to  be  a  good  in- 
telligence between  you ,  even  if  you  are  unable  to  gain  his  confi- 
dence in  earnest.  You  will  therefore  receive  him  into  your 
quarters ,  and  in  case  he  declines  giving  his  parole ,  you  most 
apply  for  a  proper  guard.  I  beg  you  will  go  about  this  direcUy. 
We  return  to  Edinburgh  to-morrow." 

Being  thus  remanded  to  the  vicinity  of  Preston ,  Waverley  lost 
the  Baron  of  Qradwardine's  solemn  act  of  homage.  So  little, 
however,  was  he  at  this  time  in  love  with  vanity,  that  he  bad 
quite  forgotten  the  ceremony  in  which  Fergus  had  laboured  to 
engage  his  curiosity.  But  next  day  a  formal  Gazette  was  circulated, 
containing  a  detailed  account  of  the  battle  of  Gladsmuir,  as  the 
Highlanders  chose  to  denominate  their  victory.  It  concluded  with 
an  account  of  the  Court  afterwards  held  by  the  Chevalier  at  Pinkie- 
House  ,  which  contained  this,  among  other  high-flown  descriptive 
paragraphs : 

**  Since  that  fatal  treaty  which  annihilates  Scotland  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation ,  it  has  not  been  our  happiness  to  see  her  princes 
receive ,  and  her  nobles  discharge ,  those  acts  of  feudal  homage, 
which,  founded  upon  the  splendid  actions  of  Scottish  valoar, 
recall  the  memory  of  her  early  history,  with  the  manly  and  chival- 
rous simplicity  of  the  ties  which  united  to  the  Crown  the  homage 
of  the  warriors  by  whom  it  was  repeatedly  upheld  and  defended. 
But  on  the  evening  of  the  20th ,  our  memories  were  refreshed  with 
one  of  those  ceremonies  which  belong  to  the  ancient  days  of 
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Scotland's  glory.  After  the  circle  was  formed ,  Cosmo  Comyne 
Bradwardioe,  of  that  ilk,  colonel  in  the  service,  ^c.  ^c.  dB'C. 
came  before  the  Prince,  attended  by  Mr.  D.  Macwheeble,  the 
Bailie  of  his  ancient  barony  of  Bradwardine ,  (who ,  we  under- 
stand ,  has  been  lately  named  a  commissary,)  and  under  form  of 
instrument,  claimed  permission  to  perform  to  the  person  of  his 
Royal  Highness,  as  representing  his  father,  the  service  used  and 
wont,  for  which,  under  a  charter  of  Robert  Bruce,  (of  which  the 
original  was  produced  and  inspected  by  the  Masters  of  his  Royal 
Highness's  Chancery  for  the  time  being)  the  claimant  held  the 
barony  of  Bradwardine ,  and  lands  of  TuUy-Veolan.  His  claim 
being  admitted  and  registered ,  his  Royal  Highness  having  placed 
his  foot  upon  a  cushion,  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  kneeling  upon 
his  right  knee,  proceeded  to  undo  the  latchet  of  the  brogue,  or 
low-heeled  Highland  shoe ,  which  our  gallant  young  hero  wears  in 
compliment  to  his  brave  followers.  When  this  was  performed, 
his  Royal  Highness  declared  the  ceremony  completed ;  and  em- 
bracing the  gallant  veteran,  protested  that  nothing  but  compliance 
with  an  ordinance  of  Robert  Bruce ,  could  have  induced  him  to 
receive  even  the  symbolical  performance  of  a  menial  office  from 
hands  which  had  fought  so  bravely  to  put  the  crown  upon  the  head 
of  his  father.  The  Baron  of  Bradwardine  then  took  instruments  in 
(he  hands  of  Mr.  Commissary  Macwheeble,  bearing,  that  all 
points  and  circumstances  of  the  act  of  homage  had  been  rite  et 
solenmter  acta  et  peracta  ;  and  a  corresponding  entry  was  made 
in  the  protocol  of  the  Lord  High  Chamberlain ,  and  in  the  record 
of  Chancery.  We  understand  that  it  is  in  contemplation  of  his 
Royal  Highness,  when  his  Majesty's  pleasure  can  be  known,  to 
raise  Colonel  Bradwardine  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Viscount 
Bradwardine,  of  Bradwardine  and  Tully-Ycolan,  and  that,  in 
the  meanwhile,  his  Royal  Highness,  in  his  father's  name  and 
authority,  has  been  pleased  to  grant  him  an  honourable  aug- 
mentation to  his  paternal  coat  of  arms,  being  a  budget  or  boot- 
jack, disposed  saltier-wise  with  a  naked  broadsword ,  to  be  borne 
in  the  dexter  cantle  of  the  shield ;  and ,  as  an  additional  motto, 
on  a  scroll  beneath  the  words ,  *■  Draw  and  draw  off.' '' 

Were  it  not  for  the  recollection  of  Fergus's  raillery,  thought 
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Waverley  to  bimself ,  when  he  hid  perused  diis  long  and  gm». 
docament,  how  Tery  tolerably  would  all  this  souod,  and  how 
Mule  should  I  have  tboogbt  of  connectiDg  it  with  aoy  lodicroos 
idea!  Well,  after  all,  every  thing  has  its  fair,  as  well  as  its 
seamy  side ;  and  truly  I  do  not  see  why  the  Baroo's  boot-jack  mij 
Dot  stand  as  fair  in  heraldry  as  the  water-backets,  waggons,  cail- 
wheels,  plough-socks,  shuttles,  candlestieks ,  and  other  ordi- 
naries,  conveying  ideas  of  any  thing  save  chivalry,  which  appeir 
in  the  arms  of  some  of  our  most  ancient  gentry.  —  This,  however, 
is  an  episode  in  respect  to  the  principal  story. 

When  Waverley  returned  to  Preston ,  and  rejoined  Coloael 
Talbot,  he  found  him  recovered  from  the  strong  and  obvioos  emH 
tions  with  which  a  concurrence  of  unpleasing  events  had  sffeeied 
him.  He  had  regained  his  natural  manner ,  which  was  that  of  an 
English  gentleman  and  soldier,  manly,open,  and  generous,  but  not 
unsusceptible  of  prejudice  against  those  of  a  different  country,  or 
who  opposed  him  in  pohtioal  tenets.  When  Waverley  acquainted 
Colonel  Talbot  with  the  Chevalier's  purpose  to  commit  him  to 
his  charge,  **I  did  not  think  to  have  owed  so  much  obligatioa  to 
that  yonng  gentleman,"  besaid,  '*as  is  implied  in  this  destioatioa. 
lean  at  least  cheerfully  join  in  the  prayer  of  the  honest  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  that,  as  he  has  come  among  us  seeking  an  earthly 
crown,  his  labours  may  be  speedily  rewarded  with  a  heavenly  one.* 
I  shall  willingly  give  my  parole  not  to  attempt  an  escape  without 
your  knowledge ,  since ,  in  fact ,  it  was  to  meet  you  that  I  came  to 
Scotland ;  and  I  am  glad  it  has  happened  even  under  tkds  predica- 
ment. But,  I  suppose  we  shall  be  but  a  short  time  together.  Tour 
Chevalier,  (that  is  a  name  we  may  both  give  to  him,)  with  bis 
plaids  and  blue  caps,  will,  I  presume,  be  continiung  his  crusade 
southward!" 

**Not  as  I  hear;  I  believe  the  army  makes  some  stay  in  Edhi- 
burgb,  to  collect  reinforcements. 


*» 


*   The  Clergyman's  name  was  If  ao- Vicar.    Protected  by  the  caoiaa 

of  the  Castle,  he  preached  every  Sunday  in  the  Wcsti^irkf  while  ibe 
Highlanders  were  in  possession  of  Edinburgh;  and  it  was  in  presence  of 
some  of  the  Jacobites  that  be  prayed  for  Prince  Charles  l^^^ard  in  Vhs 
terms  quoted  in  the  text.  ^e  v-nanes 
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"And  to  besiege  the  Castle?"  said  Talbot,  smUing  sarcastically. 
''Weil,  unless  my  old eommaoder  ^  General  Prestoo ,  turn  false 
metaU  or  the  Castle  sink  into  the  North  Loch,  events  which  I  deem 
equaUy  probable,  I  think  we  shall  have  some  time  to  make  up  our 
acquamtance.  I  have  a  guess  that  this  gallant  Chevalier  has  a 
design  that  I  should  be  your  proselyte ;  and ,  as  I  wish  you  to  be 
mifie ,  there  cannot  be  a  more  fair  proposal,  than  to  afford  us  fair 
conference  together.  But,  as  I  spoke  to-day  under  the  influence 
of  feelings  I  rarely  give  way  to,  I  hope  you  wiK  eicuse  my  entering 
again  upon  eontroversy  till  we  are  somewhat  better  acquainted. 


(* 


CHAPTER  LI. 

Intrigues  of  Love  and  Politics. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  record  in  these  pages  th«  triumphant  en- 
trance of  the  Chevalier  into  Edinburgh  after  the  decisive  affair  of 
Preston.  One  circumstance,  however,  may  be  noticed ,  because 
it  illustrates  the  high  spirit  of  Flora  Mac-Ivor.  The  Highlanders, 
by  whom  the  Prince  was  surrounded,  in  the  licence  and  extrava- 
gance of  this  joyful  moment,  fired  theirpieces  repeatedly,  and  one 
of  these  having  been  accidentally  loaded  with  ball,  the  bullet  grazed 
the  young  lady's  temple  as  she  waved  her  handkerchief  from  a  bal- 
cony.* Fergus  who  beheld  the  accident,  was  at  her  side  in  an 
instant;  and,  on  seeing  that  the  wound  was  trifling,  he  drew  his 
broadsword ,  with  the  purpose  of  rushi^  down  upon  the  man  by 
whose  carelessness  she  bad  incurred  so  much  danger,  when,  hold- 
ing hira  by  the  plaid,  **  Do  not  barm  the  poor  fellow, "  she  cried ; 
*'for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  harm  him!  but  thank  God  with  mo 
that  the  accident  happened  to  Flora  Ma&-Ivor;  for  had  it  befallen 
a  Whig,  they  would  have  pretended  that  the  shot  was  fired  on 
purpose. " 

Waverley  escaped  the  alarm  which  this  accident  would  have 
occasioned  to  him,  as  he  was  unavoidably  delayed  by  the  necessity 
of  accompanying  Colonel  Talbot  to  Edinburgh. 

They  performed  the  joorn«y  together  on  horsebaek,  and  for 

*  See  Note  MM. 
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some  time ,  as  if  to  sound  each  other*s  feelings  and  sentimeDts, 
they  conversed  upon  general  and  ordinary  topics. 

When  Waverley  again  entered  upon  the  subject  which  he  had 
most  at  heart,  the  situation ,  namely,  of  his  father  and  his  uncle, 
Colonel  Talbot  seemed  now  rather  desirous  to  alleviate  than  to 
aggravate  his  anxiety.  This  appeared  particularly  to  be  the  case 
when  he  heard  Wavcrley's  history ,  which  he  did  not  scruple  to 
confide  to  him. 

**Andso,"  said  the  Colonel,  '*  there  has  been  no  malice  pre- 
pense, as  lawyers,  I  think,  term  it,  in  this  rash  step  of  yours;  and 
you  have  been  trepanned  into  the  service  of  this  Italian  knight-errant 
hy  a  few  civil  speeches  from  him  and  one  or  two  of  his  Highland 
recruiting  sergeants?  It  is  sadly  foolish,  to  be  sure,  but  not  nearly 
so  bad  as  I  was  led  to  eipect.  However,  you  cannot  desert,  even 
from  the  Pretender,  at  the  present  moment,  —  that  seems  impos- 
sible. But  I  have  little  doubt  that  in  the  dissention  incident  to  this 
heterogeneous  mass  of  wild  and  desperate  men,  some  opportunity 
may  arise,  by  availing  yourself  of  which ,  you  may  extricate  your- 
self honourably  from  your  rash  engagement  before  the  bubble  barst. 
If  this  can  be  managed,  I*would  have  you  go  to  a  place  of  safety  in 
Flanders,  which  I  shall  point  out.  And  I  think  I  can  secure  your 
pardon  from  government  after  a  few  months'  residence  abroad." 

** I  cannot  permit  you.  Colonel  Talbot,"  answered  Waverley, 
**to  speak  of  any  plan  which  turns  on  my  deserting  an  enterprise 
in  which  I  may  have  engaged  hastily,  but  certainly  voluntarily, 
and  with  the  purpose  of  abiding  the  issue. " 

*'  Well ,"  said  Colonel  Talbot,  smiling,  **  leave  me  my  thoughts 
and  hopes  at  least  at  liberty,  if  not  my  speech.  But  have  you  never 
examined  your  mysterious  packet?" 

^*  It  is  in  my  baggage , "  replied  Edward ;  **  we  shall  find  it  in 
Edinburgh. " 

In  Edinburgh  they  soon  arrived.  Waverley's quarters  had'been 
assigned  to  him ,  by  the  Prince's  express  orders ,  in  a  handsome 
lodging,  where  there  was  accommodation  for  Colonel  Talbot.  His 
first  business  was  to  examine  his  portmanteau,  and,  after  a  very 
short  search,  out  tumbled  the  expected  packet.  Waverley  opened 
it  eagerly.  Under  a  blank  cover,  simply  addressed  to  E.  Wavcrky, 
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Esq.  he  found  a  Damber  of  open  letters.  The  uppermost  were 
two  from  Colonel  Gardiner,  addressed  to  himself.  The  earliest  in 
date  was  a  kind  and  gentle  remonstrance  for  neglect  of  the  writer's 
advice ,  respecting  the  disposal  of  his  time  during  his  leave  of  ah- 
sence,  the  renewal  of  which,  he  reminded  Captain  Waverley,  would 
speedily  expire.  ** Indeed,"  the  letter  proceeded,  <*had  it  been 
otherwise ,  the  news  from  abroad ,  and  my  instructions  from  the 
War-office,  must  have  compelled  me  to  recall  it,  as  there  is  great 
danger,  since  the  disaster  in  Flanders,  both  of  foreign  invasion 
and  insurrection  among  the  disaffected  at  home.  I  therefore  en- 
treat you  will  repair,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  head-quarters  of 
the  regiment;  and  I  am  concerned  to  add,  that  this  is  still  the  more 
necessary,  as  there  is  some  discontent  in  your  troop,  and  I  post- 
pone inquiry  into  particulars  until  I  can  have  the  advantage  of  your 
assistance." 

The  second  letter,  dated  eight  days  later,  was  in  such  a  style  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  Colonel's  receiving  do  answer 
to  the  first.  It  reminded  Waverley  of  his  duty,  as  a  man  of  honour, 
an  officer,  and  a  Briton;  took  notice  of  the  increasing  dissatis- 
faction of  his  men,  and  that  some  of  them  had  been  heard  to  hint, 
that  their  Captain  encouraged  and  approved  of  their  mutinous  be- 
haviour; and,  finally,  the  writer  expressed  the  utmost  regret  and 
surprise  that  he  had  not  obeyed  his  commands  by  repairing  to 
head -quarters,  reminded  him  that  his  leave  of  absence  had  been 
recalled,  and  conjured  him,  in  a  style  in  which  paternal  remon- 
strance was  mingled  with  military  authority,  to  redeem  his  error 
by  immediately  joining  his  regiment.  *^  That  I  may  be  certain, " 
concluded  the  letter,  *Uhat  this  actually  reaches  you,  I  despatch 
it  by  Corporal  Tims,  of  your  troop ,  with  orders  to  deliver  it  into 
your  own  hands." 

Upon  reading  these  letters,  Waverley ,  with  great  bitterness  of 
feeling,  was  compelled  to  make  the  amende  honorable  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  brave  and  excellent  writer;  for  surely,  as  Colonel 
Gardiner  must  have  had  every  reason  to  conclude  they  had  come 
safely  to  hand,  less  could  not  follow,  on  their  being  neglected,  than 
that  third  and  final  summons,  which  Waverley  actually  received  at 
Glennaquoich,  though  toolate  to  obey  it.  And  his  being  superseded. 
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in  cohsequence  of  his  apparent  neglect  of  this  last  command,  vis 
so  far  from  being  a  harsh  or  severe  proceeding,  that  it  was  plainly 
inevitable.  The  next  letter  he  unfolded  was  from  the  Major  et 
the  regiment,  acquainting  him  that  a  report,  to  the  disadnnlage 
or  his  reputation,  was  public  in  the  country,  stating,  that  one  Mr. 
Falconer  of  Ballihopple,  or  some  such  name,  had  proposed,  in  bis 
presence,  a  treasonable  toast,  whichhepcrmitted  to  pass  in  silence, 
altough  it  was  so  gross  an  affront  to  the  royal  family,  that  a  gen:le- 
man  in  company,  not  remarkable  for  his  leal  for  government,  liid 
nevertheless  taken  the  matter  up,  and  that,  supposing  the  aecovot 
true.  Captain  Waverley  had  thus  suffered  another,  comparatiTdy 
unconcerned,  to  resent  an  affront  directed  against  bim  persooaHy 
as  an  officer,  and  to  go  out  with  the  person  by  whom  ft  was  offered. 
The  Major  concluded,  that  no  one  of  Captain  Waverley's  brother 
officers  could  believe  this  scandalous  story,  but  that  it  was  necessi- 
rily  their  joint  opinion  that  his  own  honour,  equally  with  that  of 
the  regiment,  depended  upon  its  being  instantly  contradicted  by 
his  authority,  dB'c.  d:c.  cVc. 

*'  What  do  you  think  of  all  this?"  said  Colonel  Talbot,  to  whom 
Waverley  handed  the  letters  after  he  had  perused  them. 

'*  Think!  it  renders  thought  impossible.  It  is  enough  to  drive 
me  mad.  *' 

**Be  calm,  my  young  friend;  let  us  see  what  are  these  ditty 
scrawls  that  follow. " 

The  first  was  addressed,  "For  Master  W.  Ruffin  These."- 
**Dearsur,  sumof  youryong  gulpins  will  not  bite,  thof  Ituold  them 
you  shoed  me  the  sqnoire*s  own  seel.  But  Tims  will  deliver  joo 
the  lettrs  as  desired ,  and  tell  ould  Addem  he  gave  them  tosqaoir's 
bond,  as  to  be  sure  youES  is  the  same,  and  shall  be  ready  for  signil, 
and  hoy  for  Hoy  Church  and  Sachefrel,  as  fadur  sings  at  harresl- 
whome.    Yours,  deerSur,  ''H.H." 

**  Poscriff.  —  Do  'e  tell  squoire  we  longs  to  beer  from  him,  and 
has  dootings  about  his  not  writing  himself,  and  Lifetenant  Bottler 
is  smoky.  *' 

**  This  Ruffin,  I  suppose,  then,  Is  your  Donald  of  the  Caversi 
who  has  intercepted  your  letters,  and  carried  on  a  corrcspondeoca 
with  the  poor  devil  Houghton,  as  if  under  your  aathoritj?'' 
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<  *  It  seems  too  true.    But  who  can  Addem  be  ?  " 

**  Possibly  Adam,  for  poor  Gardiner ,  a  sort  of  pun  upon  bis 


atne. " 


Tlie  other  letters  were  to  the  same  purpose ,  and  they  soon 
eeeived  yet  more  complete  light  upon  Donald  Bean's  machinations* 

John  Hodges,  one  of  Waverley's  servants,  who  had  remained 
Fith  the  regiment,  and  bad  been  taken  at  Preston ,  now  made  his 
ppearance.  He  had  sought  out  his  master,  with  the  purpose  of 
^aia  entering  his  service.  From  this  fellow  they  learned,  that 
ome  time  after  Waverley  had  gone  from  the  head  quarters  of 
he  regiment,  a  pedlar,  called  Ruthven,  RuflSn,  or  Rivane,  known 
I  mong  the  soldiers  by  the  name  of  Wily  Will,  had  made  frequent 
Isits  to  the  town  of  Dundee.  He  appeared  to  possess  plenty  of 
noney,  sold  his  commodities  very  cheap,  seemed  always  willing 
o  treat  bis  friends  at  the  ale-house,  and  easily  ingratiated  himself 
irith  many  of  Waverley's  troop,  particularly  Sergeant  Houghton, 
ind  one  Tims ,  also  a  non-commissioned  officer*  To  these  he 
infolded,  in  Waverley's  name,  a  plan  for  leaving  the  regiment 
ind  joining  him  in  the  Highlands,  where  report  said  the  clans  had 
ilready  taken  arms  in  great  numbers.  The  men,  who  had  been 
educated  as  Jacobites,  so  far  as  they  had  any  opinion  at  all,  and 
who  knew  their  landlord,  Sir  Everard ,  had  always  been  supposed 
to  hold  such  tenets,  easily  fell  into  the  snare.  *Tbat  Waverley  was 
at  a  distance  in  the  Highlands ,  was  received  as  a  sufficient  eteuse 
for  transmitting  his  letters  through  the  medium  of  the  pedlar;  and 
the  sight  of  his  well-known  seal  seeoiied  to  authenticate  the  nego- 
tiations in  his  name ,  where  writing  might  have  been  dangerous. 
The  cabal,  however,  began  to  take  air,  from  the  premature  mutinous 
language  of  those  concerned.  Wily  Will  justified  his  appellative ; 
for,  after  suspicion  arose,  he  was  seen  no  more.  When  the  Gazette 
appeared,  in  which  Waverley  was  superseded,  great  part  of  his  troop 
broke  out  into  actual  mutiny,  but  were  surrounded  and  disarmed 
by  the  rest  of  the  regiment.  In  consequence  of  the  sentence  of  a 
court-'martial ,  Houghton  and  Tims  were  condemned  to  be  shot, 
but  afterwards  permitted  to  cast  lots  for  life.  Houghton,  the  sur- 
■Tivor,  showed  much  penitence,  being  convinced,  from  the  rebukes 
imd  e^lanations  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  that  he  bad  really  engaged  in 
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a  very  heinous  crime.  It  is  remarkable,  that  as  soon  as  the  poor 
fellow  was  satisfied  of  this ,  be  became  also  coDviDced  that  the  in- 
stigator had  acted  without  authority  from  Edward,  saying,  "Ifit 
was  dishonourable  and  against  Old  England,  the  squire  could  knot 
nought  about  it;  he  never  did,  or  thought  to  do,  any  thing  dis- 
honourable ,  no  more  didn't  Sir  Everard ,  nor  none  of  them  ilbn  I 
him,  and  in  that  belief  he  would  live  and  die,  thatRuffeohad  ] 
done  it  all  of  his  own  head. " 

The  strength  of  conviction  with  which  he  expressed  binwlf 
upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  his  assurances  that  the  letters inteoded 
for  Waverley  had  been  delivered  to  Ruthven,  made  that  reTolalioa 
in  Colonel  Gardiner's  opinion  which  he  expressed  to  Talbot. 

The  reader  has  long  since  understood  that  Donald  Reao Un 
played  the  part  of  tempter  on  this  occasion.  His  motives  wcR 
shortly  these:  —  Of  an  active  and  intriguing  spirit,  hehadbca 
long  employed  as  a  subaltern  agent  and  spy  by  those  io  the  cooS 
dence  of  the  Chevalier,  to  an  extent  beyond  what  was  suspected 
even  by  Fergus  Mac-Ivor ,  whom ,  though  obliged  to  him  for  pnn 
tcction,  he  regarded  with  fear  and  dislike.  To  success  in  this  poli- 
tical department,  he  naturally  looked  for  raising  himself  by  soim 
bold  stroke  above  his  present  hazardous  and  precarious  trade  o( 
rapine.  He  was  particularly  employed  io  learning  the  strenglhof 
the  regiments  in  Scotland,  the  character  of  the  officers,  ^.and 
had  long  had  his  eye  uponWaverley's  troop  as  open  to  temptatioa. 
Donald  even  believed  that  Waverley  himself  was  at  bottom  in  the 
Stewart  interest,  which  seemed  confirmed  by  hislongYisittolbe 
Jacobite  Raron  of  Rradwardine.  When ,  therefore ,  he  came  to 
his  cave  with  one  of  Gleonaquoich's  attendants,  the  robber,  who 
could  never  appreciate  his  real  motive ,  which  was  mere  curiositTi 
was  so  sanguine  as  to  hope  that  his  own  talents  were  to  be  employed 
in  some  intrigue  of  consequence,  under  the  auspices  of  this  weadhj 
young  Englishman.  Nor  was  he  undeceived  by  Waverley's  neglect- 
ing all  hints  and  openings  afforded  for  explanation.  His  coodact 
passed  for  prudent  resene ,  and  somewhat  piqued  Donald  Bean, 
w  ho ,  supposing  himself  left  out  of  a  secret  where  coniidence  pro- 
mised to  be  advantageous,  determined  to  have  ^^^  share  io  the 
drama ,  w  hether  a  regular  part  were  assigned  hilO  ^^  ^^^*  ^^'  ^* 
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pose,  during  Waverley's  sleep,  he  possessed  himself  of  his 
I,  as  a  token  to  be  used  to  any  of  the  troopers  ^hom  he  might 
cover  to  be  possessed  of  the  captain's  confidence.  His  first  jour- 
'  to  Dundee,  the  town  where  the  regiment  was  quartered ,  un- 
reived  him  in  his  original  supposition,  but  opened  to  him  a  new 
d  of  action.  He  knew  there  would  be  no  service  so  well  rewarded 
the  friends  of  the  Chevalier,  as  seducing  a  part  of  the  regular 
Qy  to  his  standard.  For  this  purpose  he  opened  the  machi na- 
ns with  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted ,  and  which  form 
lew  to  all  the  intricacies  and  obscurities  ofthe  narrative  previous 
Wayerley's  leaving  Glennaquoich. 

By  Colonel  Talbot's  advice,  Waverley  declined  detaining  in  his 
'Vice  the  lad  whose  evidence  had  thrown  additional  light  on  these 
rigaes.    He  represented  to  him  that  it  would  be  doing  the  man 

injury  to  engage  him  in  a  desperate  undertaking,  and  that, 
latever  should  happen ,  his  evidence  would  go  some  length ,  at 
ist,  in  explaining  the  circumstances  under  which  Waverley  him- 
Ifbad  embarked  in  it.  Waverley  therefore  wrote  a  short  statement 
whathad  happened,  to  his  uncle  and  his  father,  cautioning  them, 
*wever,  in  the  present  circumstances,  not  to  attempt  to  answer 
3  letter.  Talbot  then  gave  the  young  man  a  letter  to  the  com- 
ander  of  one  of  the  English  vessels  of  war  cruising  in  the  firth, 
questing  him  to  put  the  bearer  ashore  at  Berwick ,  with  a  pass  to 
oceed  to  —  shire.  He  was  then  furnished  with  money  to  make 
I  expeditious  journey,  and  directed  to  get  on  board  the  ship  by 
eans  of  bribing  a  fishing-boat,  which,  as  they  afterwards  learned, 
I  easily  effected. 

Tiredof  the  attendance  of  Galium  Beg,  who,  bethought,  had 
)me  disposition  to  act  as  a  spy  on  his  motions ,  Waverley  hired 
(a  senant  a  simple  Edinburgh  swain,  who  had  mounted  the  white 
>ckade  in  a  fit  of  spleen  and  jealousy,  because  Jenny  Jop  had 
inced  a  whole  night  with  Corporal  Bullock  ofthe  Fusileers. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

Intrigues  of  Society  and  Love.  . 

Colonel  Talbot  became  more  kiDdly  io  his  demeanrai  to- 
wards Waverley  after  the  coDfidence  he  had  reposed  in  him,  td 
as  they  were  necessarily  much  together,  the  character  of  theCohh 
nel  rose  io  Wave rley*s  estimation.  There  seemed  at  first  soraetUil 
harsh  in  his  strong  expressions  of  dislike  and  censure,  althoaghM 
one  was  in  the  general  case  more  open  to  coovicUoQ.    The  habilof 
authority  had  also  given  his  manners  some  peremptory  hardaesSi 
notwithstanding  the  polish  which  they  had  received  from  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  higher  circles.    As  a  specimen  of  Ik 
military  character,  he  differed  from  all  whom  Waverley  had  as  yd 
seen.    The  soldiership  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardioe  was  marfcii 
by  pedantry ;  that  of  Major  Melville  by  a  sort  of  martinet  attenUM 
to  the  minutis  and  technicalities  of  discipline,  rather  suitable tt 
one  who  was  to  manoeuvre  a  battalion,  than  to  him  who  waste 
command  an  army;  the  military  spirit  of  Fergus  was  so  mock 
warped  and  blended  with  his  plans  and  political  views,  that  it ni 
less  that  of  a  soldier  than  of  a  petty  sovereign.    But  Colonel  TiUMt 
was  in  every  point  the  English  soldier.    His  whole  son!  wisde- 
"voted  to  the  service  of  his  king  and  country,  without  feeling aoj 
pride  in  knowing  the  theory  of  his  art  with  the  Baron ,  or  its  prK- 
tical  minutis  with  the  Major,  or  in  applying  his  science  to  bison 
particular  plans  of  ambition,  like  the  Chieftain  of  GlennaqaoidL 
Added  to  this,  he  was  a  man  of  extended  knowledge  and  cultivated 
taste,  although  strongly  tinged,  as  we  have  already  observed,  iriik 
those  prejudices  which  are  peculiarly  English. 

The  character  of  Colonel  Talbot  dawned  upon  Edward  by  do- 
grees;  for  the  delay  of  the  Highlanders  in  the  fruitless  siege  of 
Edinburgh  Castle  occupied  several  weeks,  during  which  Waverley 
had  little  to  do,  excepting  to  seek  such  amusement  as  society aP 
forded.  He  would  willingly  have  persuaded  his  new  friend  Co  be- 
come acquainted  with  some  of  his  former  intimates.  But  the  Co- 
lonel, after  one  or  two  visits,  shook  his  head,  and  declined  farther 
experiment.  Indeed  he  went  farther ,  aa4  cbarSiCteTUsed  the  lUm 
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the  HMst  intidaraMe  formal  pedant  be  bad  enr  twd  Ibe  mlsfor- 
leU  meet  with,  HidlheChierot&leDuqnoich  as  a  Frenchified 
itsman,  posMulng  all  Ihe  cannEiig  and  plaasibilit;  oF  tbc  nation 
ere  he  WIS  edticatcd,  witb  the  p rand,  viadiotive,  and  turbulent 
BonrBrtbatorbiBbirth.  "If  the  devil,"  he  said,  "hadsoDgbt 
.  an  agent  eipieulj  for  die  purposs  of  embroiliDg  this  miserable 
intrj ,  I  do  not  think  he  cooid  find  a  better  than  sncb  a  fellow  as 
I,  whose  temper  seems  equallj  active,  supple,  and  miscbie- 
i»,  and  who  is  followed,  and  implicill;  obej'ed,  by  a  gang  of 
;hent--lbraalsaBlhosewhomyouarepleased  to  admire  so  much." 
the  ladies  of  the  part;  did  not  escape  his  ceosure.  He  allowed 
t  Flora  Mac-Ivor  was  a  Gne  woman ,  and  Rose  Bradwardine  a 
lUj  girl.  Bat  be  alleged  that  the  former  destroyed  the  effect  at 
'  heant;  b;  id  affeclalion  of  Ibe  grand  aire  which  she  had  prfr* 
liljr  seen  practised  in  the  mocit  court  of  SU  Germains.  As  for 
■e  Bradwardine',  he  said  it  was  impossible  for  any  mortal  to 
■ire  such  a  little  unia formed  thing,  whose  small  portion  of  eda- 
loD  was  as  ill  adapted  to  her  sei  or  yonth,  as  If  she  bad  appeared 
h  one  of  ber  farther's  old  campaign-coats  upon  her  person  for 
sole  garment.  Now  much  of  this  was  mere  spleen  and  prejn- 
t  la  the  excellent  Cokmel ,  with  whom  Ibe  while  cockade  on  the 
ast,  the  white  rose  in  the  hair,  and  the  Mac  at  the  beginning 
I  aune ,  would  have  made  a  devil  onl  of  an  angel ;  and  indeed 
ItimselFjocn  I  arl  fallowed,  ihaibeconld  not  have  endured  Venus 
self,  ifsbe  had  been  announcedJD  a  drawing-room  by  the  Dame 
lisB  Hac-Jnpjter. 

WaTCrlcf ,  it  may  easily  be  believed ,  looked  upon  th^  youog 
ias  with  very  different  eyes.  DuriDg  the  period  of  the  ilege,  be 
d  them  almost  daily  visits,  althoagh  he  observedwilh  regret  that 
suit  made  as  little  progress  in  the  affections  of  Ibe  former ,  as 
•rnB  of  the  Chevalier  in  subduing  the  fortress.  She  maintained 
krigonr  the  rule  sbehadlaid  down  oftreatingbimwithindiffer- 
«,  without  either  aifectiog  to  avoid  bim,  or  to  shun  inter* 
irse  with  him.  Every  word,  every  look,  was  itricily  regnlated 
ICCOrdwith  her  system,  and  neilher  the  dejection  ofWaverley, 
r  the  aoger  which  Fergus  searcely  suppressed,  eontd  eiteod 
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politeness  demanded.  On  the  other  hand,  Rose  Bndftidu>  liit 
gradually  ruse  in  Wairerley's  opinion.  He  had  several  oppoiO' I  i(W 
nities  of  remarking,  that,  as  her  extreme  timidity  voreofi^|)«u 
manners  assumed  a  higher  character;  that  the  agitatlDSCU^jiitii 
stances  of  the  stormy  time  seemed  to  call  forth  a  certaiodigDill*|ieu 
feeling  and  expression ,  which  he  had  not  formerly  obsened;  p  I  the 
that  she  omitted  no  opportunity  within  her  reach  to  eitend "  pp 
knowledge  and  reflne  her  taste.  l^' 

Flora  Mac-Ivor  called  Rose  her  pupil ,  and  was  atteotintii'  !i^ 
sist  her  in  her  studies,  and  to  fashion  both  her  taste afidBBlV'  ^\\^ 
standing.    It  might  have  been  remarked  by  a  very  close obscfltfi  ti\ 
that  in  the  presence  ofWaverley  she  was  much  more  desin^li  i^i 
exhibit  her  friend's  excellencies  than  her  own.    But  I  iousttei[i>t  d^ 
of  the  reader  to  suppose,  that  this  kind  and  disinterested ^V9|*  itii 
was  concealed  by  the  most  cautious  delicacy,  studiously  sboivl  rb 
the  most  distant  approach  to  affectation,  so  that  it  wasisnv*!^ 
the  usual  exhibition  of  one  pretty  woman  affecting  to  j^Hmeri^K 
ther,  as  the  friendship  of  David  and  Jonathan  might  betotheii'^l) 
macy  of  two  Bond-street  loungers.    The  fact  is,  thatthoag^^r 
effect  was  felt,  the  cause  could  hardly  be  observed.    Eacho(^|i 
ladies,  like  two  excellent  actresses,  were  perfect  in  their ptf^ 
and  performed  them  to  the  delight  of  the  audience;  and  suchbflii 
the  case,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  discover  that  the  elder  cat' 
stantly  ceded  to  her  friend  that  which  was  most  suitable  to  ^ 
talents. 

But  to  Waverley,  Rose  Bradwardinc  possessed  an  attnetitf 
which  fi^  men  can  resist,  from  the  marked  interest  which sll 
took  in  every  thing  that  affected  him.  She  was  too  yoangMi 
too  inexperienced  to  estimate  the  full  force  o f  the  constant  ttteft' 
tion  which  she  paid  to  him.  Her  father  was  too  abstractedl] 
immersed  in  learned  and  military  discussions  to  observe  her  pl^ 
tiality ,  and  Flora  Mac-Ivor  did  not  alarm  her  by  remoostnac^ 
because  she  saw  in  this  line  of  conduct  the  most  probable  chtf^ 
of  her  friend  securing  at  length  a  return  of  affection. 

The  truth  is ,  that  in  her  first  conversation  after  their  meetiif 
Rose  had  discovered  the  state  of  her  mind  to  ti'^^  ^^^^  >^°^  i°^ 
ligent  friend,  although  she  was  not  herself  a"^^^  ®^  '^  ^ 
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Flora  was  not  only  determined  upon  the  final  rejection 
's  addresses,  but  became  aniious  that  they  should ,  if 
transferred  to  her  friend.    Nor  was  she  less  interested 

though  her  brother  had  from  time  to  time  talked ,  as 

and  earnest,  of  paying  his  suit  to  Miss  Bradwardine. 
lat  Fergus  had  the  true  continental  latitude  of  opinion 
he  institution  of  marriage,  and  would  not  have  given 
an  angel,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his 
ud  increasing  his  influence  and  wealth.  The  Baron's 
Qsferring  his  estate  to  the  distant  heir-male ,  instead 
aughter,  was  therefore  likely  to  be  an  insurmountable 
lis  entertaining  any  serious  thoughts  of  Bose  Brad- 
ndeed,  Fergus's  brain  was  a  perpetual  work-shop  of 

intrigue,  of  every  possible  kind  and  description; 
many  a  mechanic  of  more  ingenuity  than  steadiness, 
len  unexpectedly ,  and  without  any  apparent  motive, 
I  plan,  and  go  earnestly  to  work  upon  another,  which 
esh  from  the  forge  of  his  imagination ,  or  had  at  some 
3d  been  flung  aside  half  finished.  It  was  therefore 
t  to  guess  what  line  of  conduct  he  might  finally  adopt 
en  occasion. 

I  Flora  was  sincerely  attached  to  her  brother,  whose 
s  might  indeed  have  commanded  her  admiration  even 
ies  which  bound  them  together,  she  was  by  no  means 

faults,  which  she  considered  as  dangerous  to  the 
y  woman,  who  should  found  her  ideas  of  a  happy 
the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  domestic  society,  and  the 
mutual  and  engrossing  affection.  The  real  disposi- 
rley ,  on  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  his  dreams 
ds  and  military  honour,  seemed  exclusively  domestic, 
id  received  no  share  in  the  busy  scenes  which  were 
oing  on  around  him ,  and  was  rather  annoyed  than 
y  the  discussion  of  contending  claims,  rights,  and 
hicb  often  passed  in  his  presence.  All  this  pointed 
the  person  formed  to  make  happy  a  spirit  like  that  of 
a  corresponded  with  his  own. 
larked  this  point  in  Waverley's  character  one  day 
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while  she  ut  with  Miss  Bridwardine.  '^Bis  gemiis  aQ< 
Uste,"  answered  Rose,  *' cannot  be  interested  in  svcl 
discassions.  Wliat  is  h  to  bim ,  for  eiample ,  whether 
of  the  MacindaJlaghers ,  who  has  broagist  out  only  fii 
should  be  a  colonel  or  a  captain?  and  how  could  Mr.  Wa 
supposed  to  interest  himself  in  the  violent  altercaiion 
your  brother  and  young  Corrinascbiau ,  whether  the 
honour  is  due  to  the  eldest  cadet  of  a  clan  or  the  youugest! 
*'  My  ^ear  Rose ,  if  he  were  the  hero  you  suppose 
would  interest  himself  in  these  matters,  not  indeed  asii 
in  themselves^  but  for  the  purpose  of  mediating  bet' 
ardent  spirits  who  actually  do  make  them  the  subject  ol 
Tou  saw  when  Corrinaschian  raised  his  voice  in  great 
and  laid  bis  band  upon  his  sword ,  Waverley  lifted  bis  I 
he  had  just  awaked  IVom  a  dream,  and  asked ^  with  gn 
posure ,  what  the  matter  was." 

**Well,  and  did  not  the  laughter  they  feTl  into  at  his 
of  mind ,  serve  better  to  break  off  the  dispute ,  than  an] 
could  have  said  to  them?" 

**  True ,  my  dear ,"  answered  Flora ;  **  but  not  quite  s 
ably  for  Waverley  as  if  be  had  brought  them  to  their  s 
force  of  reason." 

'*  Would  you  have  him  peace-maker  general  betweei 
gunpowder  Highlanders  in  the  army?  I  beg  your  pardoE 
your  brother ,  you  know ,  is  out  of  the  question ;  be  1 
sense  than  half  of  them.  But  can  you  think  the  fierce ,  h< 
ous  spirits,  of  whose  brawls  we  see  much  and  bear  m< 
who  terrify  me  out  of  my  life  every  day  in  the  world ,  an 
be  compared  to  Waverley?" 

**I  do  not  compare  bim  with  those  uneducated  men , 
Rose.  I  only  lament,  that ,  with  his  talents  and  genius , 
not  assume  that  place  in  society  for  which  they  emineatl] 
and  that  he  does  not  lend  their  full  impulse  to  the  noble 
which  be  has  inllsted.  Are  there  not  LochieU  and  i 
M — ,  and  G— ,  all  men  of  the  highest  education »  **  ^< 
first  talents  y  —  why  wiU  he  not  stoop  ly^^  ^^(^  to  be  i 
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ttseftil?  —  I  ofteh  believe  bis  zeal  is  frozen  by  that  proud  cold- 
blooded EDglishman ,  M^hom  he  now  lives  with  so  mach/' 

''Colodei  Talbot?  —  he  is  a  very  disagreeable  person,  to  be 
«an$.  fte  looks  as  if  he  thought  no  Scottish  woman  worth  the 
tumble  of  banding  her  a  cnp  of  tea.  But  Waterley  is  so  gentle, 
80  trellinforAied  " — 

**fe&,"  said  Flora  smiling,  "he  can  adttiife  the  moon,  and 
qaote  a  stansia  from  Tasso;" 

** Besides^  yon  know  how  he  fonght,"  added  Miss  Brad- 
irirdin«. 

"For  mere  fighting,"  answered  Flora,  "I  believe  all  men 
(that  Is,  who  deserve  the  name)  are  pretty  much  alike;  there  is 
generally  ftiore  courage  required  to  run  away.  They  have ,  be- 
tiides,  when  confronted  with  each  other,  a  certain  instinct  for 
strife ,  as  we  see  in  other  male  animals ,  such  as  dogs ,  bulls ,  and 
so  forth.  But  high  and  perilous  enterprise  is  not  Waverley*s  forte. 
He  woald  never  fiiave  been  his  celebrated  ancestor  Sir  Nigel ,  but 
only  Sir  Nigel's  eulogist  and  poet.  I  will  tell  you  where  he  will 
be  at  home,  my  dear,  and  in  his  place,  —  in  the  quiet  circle  of 
domestic  happiness ,  lettered  indolence ,  and  elegant  enjoyments, 
of  Waverley-Honour.  And  he  will  refit  the  old  library  in  the 
nfost  eiqcdsite  Gothic  taste,  and  garnish  its  shelves  with  the 
rarest  and  most  valuable  volumes ;  and  he  will  draw  plans  and 
landscapes ,  and  write  verses,  aod  rear  temples ,  and  dig  grottoes ; 
and  he  will  stand  in  a  clear  summer  night  in  the  colonnade  before 
tbe  hall ,  and  gaze  on  the  deer  as  they  stray  in  the  moonlight ,  or 
He  shadowed  by  the  boughs  of  the  huge  old  fantastic  oaks ;  and  he 
will  repeat  verses  to  his  beautiful  wife,  who  will  hang  upon  his 
arm  —  and  he  will  be  a  happy  man." 

And  she  will  be  a  happy  woman ,  thought  poor  Rose.    But 
she  only  sighed ,  and  dropped  the  Conversation* 

CHAPTER  LIIL 

Fergus ,  a  Suitor. 

Waterlkt  had,  indeed ,  as  he  looked  closer  into  the  state  of 
the  Chevalier's  Court,  less  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  it.    It  con^ 

Wantrlty,  ^^ 
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taioed,  as  they  say  an  acorn  ioclades  all  the  ramifications  of  the 
future  oak,  as  many  seeds  of  tracasserie  and  intrigae,  asmi^t 
have  done  honour  to  the  Court  of  a  large  empire.  Every  person 
of  consequence  had  some  separate  object,  which  he  pursued  vitk 
a  fury  that  Waverley  considered  as  altogether  disproportionedto 
its  importance.  Almost  all  had  their  reasons  for  discontent, 
although  the  most  legitimate  was  that  of  the  worthy  old  Baron, 
who  was  only  distressed  on  account  of  the  common  caase. 

''We  shall  hardly,"  said  he  one  morning  to  Waverley,  when 
they  had  been  viewing  the  castle,  —  ''we  shall  hardly  gaintha 
obsidional  crown ,  which  you  wot  well  was  made  of  the  roots  or 
grain  which  takes  root  within  the  place  besieged ,  or  it  may  be  of 
the  herb  woodbind ,  jvare^jna ,  orpellitory;  we  shall  not,  I  say, 
gain  it  by  this  same  blockade  or  leaguer  of  Ediabargh  Castle." 
For  this  opinion ,  he  gave  most  learned  and  satisfactory  reasons, 
that  the  reader  may  not  care  to  hear  repeated. 

Having  escaped  from  the  old  gentleman ,  Waverley  went  U 
Fergus's  lodgings  by  appointment,  to  await  his  return  firom  Holj- 
rood-House.  "I  am  to  have  a  particular  audience  to-morrow," 
said  Fergus  to  Waverley,  overnight,  "and  you  must  meet  me  to 
wish  me  joy  of  the  success  which  I  securely  anticipate." 

The  morrow  came,  and  in  the  Chiefs  apartment  be  found 
Ensign  Maccombich  waiting  to  make  report  of  his  turn  of  dntf 
in  a  sort  of  ditch  which  they  had  dug  across  the  Castle-hill,  and 
called  a  trench.  In  a  short  time  the  Chiefs  voice  was  heard  oo 
the  stair  in  a  tone  of  impatient  fury:  —  "Callum,  —  why,  Cal' 
lum  Beg,  —  Diaoul!"  He  entered  the  room  with  all  the  marks 
of  a  man  agitated  by  a  towering  passion;  and  there  were  few 
upon  whose  features  rage  produced  a  more  violent  effect.  TIm 
veins  of  his  forehead  swelled  when  he  iwasinsucb  agitation;  his 
nostril  became  dilated,  his  cheek  and  eye  inflamed,  and  lui 
look  that  of  a  demoniac.  These  appearances  of  half-suppressed 
rage  were  the  more  frightful ,  because  they  were  obviously  caused 
by  a  strong  effort  to  temper  with  discretion  an  alnpost  ungovenn 
able  paroxysm  of  passion ,  and  resulted  from  an  internal  conflict 
of  the  most  dreadful  kind,  which  agitated  his  whole  IrinM  of 
n^ortality. 
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As  he  entered  the  apartment ,  he  unbuckled  his  broadsword,^ 
and  throwing  it  down  with  such  \iolence ,  that  the  weapon  rolled 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  '^Iknownot^what,"  he  exclaimed, 
"withholds  me  from  taking  a  solemn  oath  that  I  will  never  more 
draw  it  in  his  cause.  —  Load  my  pistols,  Galium,  and  bring 
them  hither  instantly  —  instantly ! "  Galium ,  whom  nothing  ever 
startled,  dismayed,  or  disconcerted ,  obeyed  very  coolly.  Evan 
Dhu,  upon  whose  brow  the  suspicion  that  his  Ghief  had  been 
insulted,  called  up  a  corresponding  storm,  swelled  in  sullen 
silence ,  awaiting  to  learn  where  or  upon  whom  vengeance  was  to 
descend. 

'*So,  Waverley,  you  are  there,"  said  the  Ghief ,  after  a  mo-* 
ment's  recollection;  '*Yes,  I  remember  I  asked  you  to  share  my 
triumph,  and  you  have  come  to  witness  my  —  disappointment 
we  shall  call  it."  Evan  now  presented  the  written  report  he  had 
in  his  hand,  which  Fergus  threw  froin  him  with  great  passion. 
*'I  wish  to  God,"  he  said,  **the  old  den  would  tumble  down 
upon  the  heads  of  the  fools  who  attack,  and  the  knaves  who 
defend  it!  I  see,  Waverley,  you  think  I  am  mad  —  leave  us, 
Evan ,  but  be  within  call." 

'*Xhe  Golonel's  in  an  unco  kippage ,"  said  Mrs.  Flockhart  to 
Evan  as  he  descended ;  '*  I  wish  he  may  be  weel ,  —  the  very  veins 
on  his  brent  brow  are  swelled  like  whip-cord ;  wad  he  no  tak 
something?*' 

*'He  usually  lets  blood  for  these  fits,"  answered  the  Highland 
Ancient  with  great  composure. 

When  this  officer  left  the  room ,  the  Ghieftain  gradually  re- 
issamed  some  degree  of  composure.  **I  know,  Waverley,"  he 
laid ,  *'  that  Golonel  Talbot  has  persuaded  you  to  curse  ten  times 
i-day  your  engagement  with  us;  nay,  never  deny  it,  for  I  am  at 
his  moment  tempted  to  curse  my  own.  Would  you  believe  it,  I 
nade  this  very  morning  two  suits  to  the  Prince,  and  he  has  re-* 
ected  them  both ;  what  do  you  think  of  it?" 

«*What  can  I  think,"  answered  Waverley,  ''till  I  know  what 
ronr  requests  were  ?  " 

•'TTA/,  what  signiGes  what  tbcy  vere^  Taw!!^.  \  VJ^  ^^>vVV 
as  I  tbat  made  them;  I,   to  ¥rbom  Vio  o^ea  m^x^  i^iwi Na  ^^^A 
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ttnt  «te  Im  )«lMd  Oa  MMdiH;  fbr  I  bbboii 
kwlntti,  wtd  brooefat  la  all  thtPcrU»Mi!*  bci 
vrald  hm  itlTred.  I  ^  not  likely,  I  tUtk .  to  ts. 
■anunubla ,  mi  If  I  did ,  the;  niiM  k*io  (tn 
Wall,  kal  jon  >liall  know  all,  now  Ikit  I  can  dr 
•gain  vilh  tooa  freedom.  Ton  remeiDbw  my  ea 
la  dated  lane  jean  back,  for  Hnkes  Ibea  rendi 
talalf  mjnerllhaaDMbeandiuiQltbad,  taaafUit 
aabaaqneat  beha^or.  Hov,  Sir,  I  ntoe  tbi: 
aomnet  aa  Utile  aa  70*  can ,  or  any  philoiopher  0 
bold  IbatlbeCUef  ofancfa  a  elm  aa  the  Siioehdnao] 
la  laiA  to  an;  eari  ia  BeolUDd.  Bat  I  bad  a  partici 
■aaomlm  lUa  nmad  tUIa  at  this  time.  Ton  ma 
learned  aeeldeDlatlj  tbtt  tba  Prlnea  baa  been  pee 
Ibetlih  Baraa  of  BradwardiDe  to  diaioberit  bis  male 
taeatt  or  twentieth  ceaalo,  wbo  has  tahen  a  eoi 
Kleelor  of  Banonr's  militia,  tad  to  letlle  bis  esi 
preu;  Utile  (Head  Hoh  ;  and  thia,  u  baiog  tbe  co 
klogaDdorarlocd,  «be  ma;  altar  the  dMHaaiJon  ol 
Mira,  tba  old  genUeaiaD  seems  well  recoaeiled  to." 
"And  vbat  becoaaes  of  tbe  hcmiagel" 
"Cone  Ifae  bomage !  — I  belieTe  Roae  is  lo  pull  i 
iHppatOBbarcoroaalioii-dar,  oraomesnch  insh 
aa  Eoae  Bradwardine  would  always  ha\e  made  a  s 
*K  ke,  hit  bt  tUaldiotlcal  predileciloa  of  ber  fatk 
Biala,  It  ocnuredtome  tbere  DOW  [eataioed  DO  ob 
that  tba  BarM  mighl  expect  hi*  diogbter's  busbao 
nadieofBndwardlDa,  (whlcb  joq  know  would  he 
B>i  caae,)  aad  that  Ihfa  might  be  evaded  bj  mj 
tlUa  t«  iliich  I  bad  ao  good  a  right,  and  whiel 
vonld  aapanede  Ibat  dUBcalty.  If  abe  was  to  be  als 
Bradwardioe,  In  ber  own  rlgbt,  after  ber  father 
mnch  the  better;  I  cotild  bate  do  abjection," 
*  "Bol,  Feifoa,"  aaidWarerlej,  "Ibadnolde 
Wj  Allbetfoil  for  Hist  Bndwudin« ,  aod  \im  an  al- 

"S  bin  M  auidi  tttMtbA  tot  m»  »**«« 
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ftiend ,  IS  I  thiok  it  necessary  to  have  for  the  fatnre  mistress  of 
ny  family,  and  the  mother  of  my  children.  She  is  a  very  pretty 
intelligent  girl^  and  is  certainly  of  one  of  the  very  first  Lowland 
lunilies;  and  with  a  little  of  Flora's  instructions  and  forming, 
wili  make  a  very  good  figure.  As  to  her  father,  he  is  an  original, 
it  is  true,  and  an  absurd  one  enough;  but  he  has  given  such 
severe  lessons  to  Sir  Hew  Halbert,  that  dear  defunct  the  Laird  of 
Balmawhapple,  and  others,  that  nobody  dare  laugh  at  him,   so 

1    bis  absurdity  goes  for  nothing.    I  tell  you  there  could  have  been 

I    BO  earthly  objection  —  none.    I  had  settled  the  thing  entirely  in 

i    ny  own  mind.'' 

1         ''But  had  you  asked  the  Baron's  consent,"  said  Waverley, 

)    «*orBose's?" 

:         ^'To  what  purpose?  To  have  spoke  to  the  Baron  before  I  had 

•   assumed  my  title,   would  have  only  provoked  a  premature  and 
irritating  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  change  of  name ,  when 

I  as  £arl  of  GIenna<}uoich ,  I  had  only  to  propose  to  him  to  carry 
bis  d — d  bear  and  boot-jack ,  party  per  pale,  or  in  a  scutcheon 
of  pretence,  or  in  a  separate  shield  perhaps  —  any  way  that  would 
not  blemish  my  own  coat-of-arms.  And  as  to  Bose,  I  don't  see 
what  objection  she  could  have  made ,  if  her  father  was  satisfied." 
*' Perhaps  the  same  that  your  sister  makes  to  me,  you  being 
utUfied." 

Fergus  gave  a  broad  stare  at  the  comparison  which  this  sup- 
position implied,  but  cautiously  suppressed  the  answer  which 
rose  to  his  tongue.  ''  0 ,  we  should  easily  have  arranged  all  that. 
So 9  Sir,  I  craved  a  private  interview,  and  this  morning  was 
assigned ;  and  I  asked  you  to  meet  me  here,  thinking,  like  a  fool, 
that  I  should  want  your  countenance  as  bride's-man.  Well  — 
I  state  my  pretensions  —  they  are  not  denied  —  the  promises  so 
repeatedly  made,  and  the  patent  granted — they  are  acknowledged. 
But  I  propose,  as  a  natural  consequence,  to  assume  the  rank 
^bich  the  patent  bestowed  —  I  have  the  old  story  of  the  jealousy 
of  C  —  and  M  —  trumpt.up  against  me  —  I  resist  th\%  ^x^V^vV.  ^  ^^A 
offer  to  procure  their  written  acquiescence ,  \u  wVw^  ^l  ^^  ^^^^ 
ofmjpMteDt  MS  prior  to  tbeir  silly  ckims — 1  assw^  ^^xx  V  ^^viA. 

Jbure  badBQch  a  consent  from  them    if  it  Yia4  bft«ii  ^V.  ^^  "^^"^^^ 
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the  sword  —  And  then  out  comes  the  real  trath ;  and  he  dares  to 
tell  me ,  to  my  face ,  that  my  patent  mast  be  suppressed  for  tk 
present,  for  fear  of  disgusting  that  rascally  coward  and/nmeaitf 
—  (naming  the  rival  chief  of  his  own  clan)  who  has  do  better  tide 
to  be  a  chieftain  than  I  to  be  Emperor  of  China ;  and  who  is  pleased 
to  shelter  his  dastardly  reluctance  to  come  out,  agreeable  to 
his  promise  twenty  times  pledged,  under  a  pretended  jealousr 
of  the  Prince's  partiality  to  me.  And ,  to  leave  this  miserable 
driveller  without  a  pretence  for  his  cowardice ,  the  Prince  asks  it 
as  a  personal  favour  of  me ,  forsooth ,  not  to  press  my  just  and 
reasonable  request  at  this  moment.  After  this ,  put  your  faith  io 
princes  • "  , 

*♦  And  did  your  audience  end  here?" 

*<£nd?  0  no!  I  was  determined  to  leave  him  no  pretence  for 
his  ingratitude ,  and  I  therefore  staled,  with  all  the  composure  I 
could  muster,  —  for  I  promise  you  I  trembled  with  passion,- 
the  particular  reasons  I  had  for  wishing  that  his  Royal  Highness 
would  impose  upon  me  any  other  mode  of  exhibiting  my  duty  and 
devotion ,  as  my  views  in  life  made ,  what  at  any  other  time  vonld 
have  been  a  mere  trifle,  at  this  crisis  a  severe  sacrifice ;  and  tbeo 
I  explained  to  him  my  full  plan." 

**  And  what  did  the  Prince  answer?" 

<*  Answer?  why  —  it  is  well  it  is  written,  Curse  not  the  kiogi 
no  not  in  thy  thought!  —  why,  he  answered,  that  truly  he  was 
glad  I  had  made  him  my  confident,  to  prevent  nnore  grievovs 
disappointment,  for  he  could  assure  me,  upon  the  word  of  a 
prince ,  that  Miss  Bradwardine's  affections  were  engaged,  and  be 
was  under  a  particular  promise  to  favour  them.  'So,  my  dear 
Fergus,'  said  he,  with  his  most  gracious  cast  of  smile,  'as  tie 
marriage  is  utterly  out  of  question,  there  need  be  no  hurry,  yon 
know ,  about  the  earldom.'  And  so  he  glided  off,  and  left  me 
plants  la," 

•'And  what  did  you  do?" 

**I  '11  tell  you  what  I  could  have  done  at  that  moment — sold 
inyself  to  the  devil  or  the  Elector,  which  ever  offered  the  dearest 
revenge.  However  I  am  now  cool.  I  know  he  intends  to  many 
her  to  some  of  his  rascally  Fteucbineii^  or  Ms  Irish  officers,  bit 
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I  mil  watch  them  close;  aod  let  the  man  that  would  supplant  me 
look  well  to  himself.  —  Bisogna  coprirsi,  Signor," 

After  some  farther  conversation ,  unnecessary  to  be  detailed, 
Waverley  took  leave  of  the  Chieftain ,  whose  fury  had  now  sub- 
tsided  inte  a  deep  and  strong  desire  of  vengeance ,  and  returned 
home,  scarce  able  to  analyze  the  mixture  of  feelings  which  the 
narrative  had  awakened  in  his  own  bosom. 

CHAPTER  LIV.   ^ 

"To  one  Thing  constant  never.** 

**I  AMthe  very  child  of  caprice,"  said  Waverley  to  himself, 
as  he  bolted  the  door  of  his  apartment,  and  paced  it  with  hasty 
steps  —  **Whatisit  to  me  that  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  should  wish  to 
marry  Rose  Bradwardine?  —  I  love  her  not  —  I  might  have  been 
loved  by  her  perhaps  —  but  I  rejected  her  simple,  natural,  and 
affecting  attachment,  instead  of  cherishing  it  into  tenderness,  and 
dedicated  myself  to  one  who  will  never  love  mortal  man ,  unless 
old  Warwick,  the  King-maker,  should  arise  from  the  dead. 
The  Baron  too  —  I  would  not  have  cared  about  his  estate ,  and  so 
the  name  would  have  been  no  stumbling-block.  The  devil  might 
have  taken  the  barren  moors,  and  drawn  off  the  royal  caligce,  for 
any  thing  I  would  have  minded.  But,  framed  as  she  is  for  domes- 
tic affection  and  tenderness,  for  giving  and  receiving  all  those 
kind  and  quiet  attentions  which  sweeten  life  to  those  who  pass  it 
together,  she  is  sought  by  Fergus  Mac-Ivor.  He  will  not  use  her 
ill ,  to  be  sure  —  of  that  he  is  incapable  —  but  he  will  neglect  her 
after  the  first  month ;  he  will  be  too  intent  on  subduing  some  rival 
ehieftain,  or  circumventing  some  favourite  at  court,  on  gaining, 
some  heathy  hill  and  lake ,  or  adding  to  his  bands  some  new  troop 
of  caterans ,  to  inquire  what  she  does ,  or  how  she  amuses  herself. 

'And  then  will  canker  sorrow  eat  her  bud , 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  her  cheek; 
And  she  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost, 
And  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague  fit, 
And  so  she  '11  die.' 

And  such  a  catastrophe  of  the  most  gentle  creature  on  earth  might 

luivo  been  prevented ,  if  Mr.  Edward  WaxeiVe^  Yi«i^\i^<^\i:\%  «\^%< 
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—  Upon  my  vord »  I  cannot  understand  bow  I  thopglit  Fieri » 
much,  that  is,  so  very  much,  handsomer  than  Rose.  She  is 
taller  indeed ,  and  her  manner  more  formed ;  but  many  people 
think  Miss  Bradwardine  's  more  natural;  and  she  is  certainly 
much  younger.  I  should  think  Flora  is  two  years  older  tbanl 
am  —  I  will  look  at  them  particularly  this  evening." 

And  with  this  resolution  Waverley  went  to  driek  tea  (as  the 
fashion  was  Sixty  Years  since)  at  the  house  of  a  lady  of  quality, 
attached  to  the  cause  of  the  Chevalier ,  where  he  found ,  as  he  ei- 
pected ,  both  the  ladies.  All  rose  as  he  entered ,  but  Flora  imme- 
diately resumed  her  place ,  and  the  conversation  in  which  she  was 
engaged.  Bose,  on  the  contrary,  almost imperGepUbly  aiade  a 
little  way  in  the  crowded  circle  for  his  advancing  the  corner  of  a 
chair.  —  **Her  manner,  upon  the  whole,  is  most  engaging," 
said  Waverley  to  himself. 

A  dispute  occurred  whether  the  Gaelic  or  Italian  language  wis 
most  liquid,  and  best  adapted  for  poetry;  the  opinion  for  the 
Gaelic ,  which  probably  might  not  have  found  supporters  dse- 
where ,  was  here  fiercely  defended  by  seven  Highland  ladies,  vho 
talked  at  the  top  of  their  lungs ,  and  screamed  the  coinpany  deaf, 
with  examples  of  Celtic  euphonia.  Flora ,  observing  the  Lowlaad 
ladies  sneer  at  the  comparison,  produced  so|ne  reffsoa  to  show 
that  it  was  not  altogether  so  absurd;  but  ^ose,  when  asked  for 
her  opinion,  gave  it  with  animation  in  praise  of  Italian,  whidi 
she  had  studied  with  Waverley's  assistance.  **She  hi|8  a  laoie 
correct  ear  than  Flora,  though  a  less  accomplished  musician," 
said  Waverley  to  himself.  /*  I  suppose  Miss  Ma&-Ivor  wiU  no^ 
compare  Mac>Murrougb  nan  Fonn  to  Ariosto  I" 

Lastly,  it  so  befell  that  the  company  differed  whether  Feigts 
should  be  asked  to  perform  on  the  flute,  at  which  he  was  an  adept, 
or  Waverley  invited  to  read  a  play  of  Shakespeare ;  and  the  My 
of  the  house  good-humouredly  undertook  to  collect  the  votes  of 
the  company  for  poetry  or  music ,  under  the  condition ,  that  the 
gentleman  whose  talents  were  not  laid  under  contribution  that 
evening,  should  contribute  them  to  enliven  the  next.  It  chanced 
that  Bose  had  the  casting  vote.  Now  Flora ,  who  seemed  lo 
impose  ^  as  |i  rule  upon  !^erself  never  to  countenan<;ei  ^y  proposal 
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h  might  seem  to  encourage  Waverley,  had  voted  for  musie, 
iding  the  Baron  ^rould  take  his  violin  to  accompany  Fergus, 
ishyoujoy  of  your  taste,  Miss  Mac-Ivor/'  thought  Edward, 
ey  sought  for  his  book.  *^I  thought  it  belter  when  ve  vere 
ennaquoich ;  but  certainly,  the  Baron  is  no  great  performer, 
Shakespeare  is  worth  listening  to.'' 

lomeo  and  Juliet  was  selected,  and  Edward  read  vnlh  taste, 
Dg,  and  spirit,  several  scenes  from  that  play.  All  the  com- 
applauded  with  their  hands,  and  many  with  their  tears. 
I,  to  whom  the  drama  was  well  known,  was  among  the 
er;  Rose  to  whom  it  was  altogether  new,  belonged  to  the 
r  class  of  admirers.  '*  She  has  more  feeling  too  /'  said  Wa- 
!y,  internally. 

."he  conversation  turning  upon  the  incidents  of  the  play ,  and 
I  the  characters,  Fergus  declared  that  the  only  one  worth 
ing,  as  a  man  of  fashion  and  spirit,  was  Mercutio.  '*  I  could 
"  he  said,  ** quite  follow  all  his  old-fashioned  wit,  but  he 
t  have  been  a  very  pretty  fellow^  according  to  the  ideas  of  his 

• 

*  And  it  was  a  shame,"  said  Ensign  Maccombich,  who  usually 
wed  his  Colonel  every  where ,  **  for  that  Tibbert ,  or  Xaggart, 
hatever  was  his  nanqe ,  to  stick  him  under  the  other  gentle* 
's  arm  while  he  was  redding  the  fray." 
The  ladies,  of  course,  declared  loudly  in  favour  of  Romeo, 
this  opinion  did  not  go  undisputed.  The  mistress  of  the  house, 
several  other  ladies,  severely  reprobated  the  levity  with  which 
liero  transfers  his  affections  from  Rosalind  to  Juliet.  Flora 
lined  silent  until  her  opinion  was  repeatedly  requested,  and 
answered,  she  thought  the  circumstance  objected  to,  not 
reconcilable  to  nature ,  but  such  as  in  the  highest  degree 
ced  the  art  of  the  poet.  '* Romeo  is  described,"  said  she, 
a  young  man,  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  softer  passions; 
love  is  at  first  fixed  upon  a  woman  who  could  afford  U  qq  re« 
I ;  this  he  repeatedly  tells  you ,  — 

'Vtom  lQve'8  veak  ^sbiUish  bow  ahe  lives  unharoi'd} ' 

again ,  — 

*  Sk^e  hath  forsworn  to  love.*  ^ 
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Now,  as  it  was  impossible  that  Romeo's  love ,  snpposiog  his  a 
reasonable  being,  could  continue  to  subsist  without  hope,  the  poet 
has,  with  great  art,  seized  the  moment  when  he  was  reduced 
actually  do  despair,  to  throw  in  his  way  an  object  more  accooH 
plished  than  her  by  whom  he  had  been  rejected,  and  who  is  di^ 
posed  to  repay  his  attachment.  I  can  scarce  conceiye  a  sitaalioo 
more  calculated  to  enhance  the  ardour  of  Romeo's  affection  for 
Juliet,  than  his  being  at  once  raised  by  her  from  the  state  of 
drooping  melancholy  in  which  he  appears  first  upon  the  scene,  to 
the  ecstatic  state  in  which  he  exclaims  — 

—  *  come  vbai  sorrow  can , 
It  caDoot  countervail  the  exchange  of  Joy 
That  one  short  moment  gives  me  in  her  sight.'  ** 

**Good  now.  Miss  Mac-Ivor,"  said  a  young  lady  of  quality, 
**do  you  mean  to  cheat  us  out  of  our  prerogative?  will  you  per- 
suade us  love  cannot  subsist  without  hope,  or  that  the  lover  miBt 
become  fickle  if  the  lady  is  cruel?  0  fie!  I  did  not  expect soeh 
an  unsentimental  conclusion." 

*'  A  lover,  my  dear  Lady  Retty,"  said  Flora,  "  may,  I  conceifo, 
persevere  in  his  suit  under  very  discouraging  circnmstaoGes. 
Affection  can  (now  and  then)  withstand  very  severe  storms  of 
rigour,  but  not  a  long  polar  frost  of  downright  indiffereoce. 
Don't,  even  with  your  attractions,  try  the  experiment  upooaoj 
lover  whose  faith  you  value.  Love  will  subsist  on  wonderfbUf 
little  hope ,  but  not  altogether  without  it." 

**It  will  be  just  like  Duncan  Mac-Girdie's  mare,"  saldEvao, 
'*  if  your  ladyships  please ;  he  wanted  to  use  her  by  degrees  to  lire 
without  meat,  and  just  as  he  had  put  her  on  a  straw  a-day,  tki 
poor  thing  died!" 

Evan's  illustration  set  the  company  a-laughing,  and  the  dis- 
course took  a  different  turn.  Shortly  afterwards  the  party  broke 
up,  and  Edward  returned  home ,  musing  on  what  Flora  had  said. 
*'I  will  love  my  Rosalind  no  more ,"  said  he;  *^she  has  given  ■« 
a  broad  enough  hint  for  that;  and  I  will  speak  to  her  brother,  tod 
resign  my  suit.  Rut  for  a  Juliet  —  would  it  be  handsome  to  iflte^ 
fere  with  Fergus's  pretensions?  —  though  it  is  impossible  they  cu 
ever  succeed :  and  should  they  miscarry ,  what  then?  —  why  tlMl 
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)mme  alors.**    And  with  this  resolutiob,  of  being  guided 
imstaDces ,  did  our  hero  commit  himself  to  repose. 

CHAPTER   LV. 

A  brave  Man  in  Sorrow. 

ay  fair  readers  should  b»  of  opinion  that  my  hero's  levity 
is  altogether  unpardonable^  I  must  remind  them ,  that  all 
ifs  and  difficulties  did  not  arise  from  that  sentimental 
Even  the  lyric  poet ,  who  complains  so  feelingly  of  the 
f  love,  could  not  forget.,  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
)t  and  in  drink,"  which,  doubtless,  were  great  aggravations 
stress.  There  were,  indeed,  whole  days  in  which  Waverley 
neither  of  Flora  nor  Rose  Bradwardine ,  but  which  were 
1  melancholy  conjectures  on  the  probable  state  of  matters 
erley-Honour,  and  the  dubious  issue  of  the  civil  contest 
ii  he  was  pledged.  Colonel  Talbot  often  engaged  him  in 
ions  upon  the  justice  of  the  cause  he  had  espoused.  *'Not," 
,  **that  it  is  possible  for  you  to  quit  it  at  this  present 
t,  for,  come  what  will,  you  must  stand  by  your  rash 
aent.  But  I  wish  you  to  be  aware  that  the  right  is  not  with 
at  you  are  fighting  against  the  real  interests  of  your  coun- 
i  that  you  ought,  as  an  Englishman  and  a  patriot,  to  take 
;  opportunity  to  leave  this  unhappy  expedition  before  the 
all  melts." 

uch  political  disputes,  Waverley  usually  opposed  the  com- 
guments  of  his  party,  with  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
the  reader.  But  he  had  little  to  say  when  the  Colonel 
im  to  compare  the  strength  by  which  they  had  undertaken 
hrow  the  government,  with  that  which  was  now  assembling 
tidly  for  its  support.  To  this  statement  Waverley  had  but 
wer :  **  If  the  cause  I  have  undertaken  be  perilous ,  there 
le  the  greater  disgrace  in  abandoning  it."  And  in  his  turn 
rally  silenced  Colonel  Talbot ,  and  succeeded  in  changing 
iect. 

night,  when,  after  a  long  dispute  of  this  nature,  the  friends 
arated ,  and  our  hero  had  retired  to  bed,  he  was  &Kftk$nA^ 
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about  midnight  by  a  suppressed  groan.  He  started  up  nd 
listened;  it  came  from  the  apartment  of  Colond  Talbot,  vluek 
vas  divided  from  bis  own  by  a  vainscotted  partition ,  with  a  door 
of  commaoication.  Waverley  approached  this  door,  and  distinedy 
heard  one  or  two  deep-drawn  sighs.  What  coold  be  the  maUer! 
The  Colonel  had  parted  from  him ,  apparently  in  his  nsual  state  of 
spirits.  He  mnst  have  been  taken  suddenly  ill.  Under  this  impres- 
sion ,  he  opened  the  door  of  communication  Tery  gently ,  and  pc^  . 
ceiyed  the  Colonel,  in  his  nights-gown,  seated  by  a  table,  on  whicb 
lay  a  letter  and  picture.  He  raised  his  head  hastily,  asEdwud 
stood  uncertain  whether  to  advance  or  retire,  and  Waverley pei^ 
ceived  that  his  cheeks  were  stained  with  tears. 

As  if  ashamed  at  being  found  giving  way  to  sneh  emolioDi 
Colonel  Talbot  rose  with  apparent  displeasure,  and  said,  wiik 
some  sternness,  '*I  think,  Mr.  Waverley,  my  own  apartmeat, 
and  the  hour,  might  have  secured  even  a  prisoner  against"  — 

'*Do  not  say  intrusion  ^  Colonel  Talbot;  I  heard  you  breathe 
hard ,  and  feared  you  were  ill ;  that  alone  could  have  induced  me 
to  break  in  upon  you." 

"I  am  well,"  said  the  Colonel ,  *' perfectly  well.'* 

**But  you  are  distressed,"  said  Edward:  **is  there  anytUng 
can  be  done?" 

*<  Nothing,  Mr.  Waverley;  I  was  only  thinking  of  home,  and 
some  unpleasant  occurrences  there/' 

**  Good  God,  my  uncle!"  exclaimed  Waverley. 

*  *  No ,  it  is  a  grief  entirely  my  own.  I  am  ashamed  yon  should 
have  seen  it  disarm  me  so  much ;  but  it  must  have  its  coarse  at 
times ,  that  it  may  be  at  others  more  decently  supported.  I  woald 
have  kept  it  secret  from  you;  for  I  think  it  will  grieve  you,  aad 
yet  you  can  administer  no  consolation.  But  you  hare  surprised 
me  —  I  see  you  are  surprised  yourself  —  and  I  hate  mysteiyt 
Read  that  letter." 

The  letter  was  from  Colonel  Talbot's  sister,  and  in  these 
words : 

* '  I  received  yours,  my  dearest  brother,  by  Hodges.  Sir  E.  W. 
and  Mr.  R.  are  still  at  large,  but  are  not  permitted  to  leave  Lon- 
don.   I  wish  to  heaven  I  could  give  you  as  good  an  aecoiiot  if 
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natters  in  the  square.  But  the  news  of  the  unhappy  affair  at 
Preston  came  upon  us,  with  the  dreadful  addition  that  you  were 
among  the  fallen.  You  know  Lady  Emily's  state  of  health ,  when 
your  friendship  for  Sir  E.  induced  you  to  leave  her.  She  was 
much  harassed  with  the  sad  accounts  from  Scotland  of  the  rebellion 
kavkig  broken  out;*  but  kept  up  her  spirits,  as,  she  said,  it 
became  your  wife,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  future  heir»  so  long 
hoped  for  in  vain*  Alas,  my  dear  brother,  these  hopes  are  now 
ended!  Notwithstanding  all  my  watchful  care,  this  unhappy 
mmour  reached  her  without  preparation.  She  was  taken  ill 
Immediately;  and  the  poor  infant  scarce  survived  its  birth.  Would 
to  God  this  were  all !  But  although  the  contradiction  of  the  hor- 
rible report  by  your  own  letter  has  greatly  revived  her  spirits,  yet 
Br.  —  apprehends ,  I  grieve  to  say ,  serious  and  even  dangerous 
consequences  to  her  health,  especially  from  the  uncertainty  in 
which  she  must  necessarily  remain  for  some  time,  aggravated  by 
the  ideas  she  has  formed  of  the  ferocity  of  those  with  whom  you 
are  a  prisoner. 

**Do,  therefore,  my  dear  brother,  as  soon  as  this  reaches  you^ 
endeavour  to  gain  your  release ,  by  parole ,  by  ransom ,  or  any 
way  that  is  practicable.  I  do  not  exaggerate  Lady  Emily's  state  of 
health ;  but  I  must  not  —  dare  not  suppress  the  truth.  Ever, 
my  dear  Philip ,  your  most  affectionate  sister, 

*'LDcr  Talbot." 

Edward  stood  motionless  when  he  had  perused  this  letter ;  for 
the  conclusion  was  inevitable,  that,  by  the  Colonel's  journey  in 
quest  ef  him ,  he  had  incurred  this  heavy  calarmity.  It  was  severe 
fuottgh,  even  in  its  irremediable  part;  for  Colonel  Talbot  and 
Lady  Emily,  long  without  a  famiiy,  had  fondly  exulted  in  the 
hopes  which  were  now  blasted.  But  this  disappointment  was 
Bothiog  to  the  extent  of  the  threatened  evil :  and  Edward ,  with 
korror,  regarded  himself  as  the  original  cause  of  both. 

Ere  he  could  collect  himself  suificiently  to  speak,  Colonel 
Xalbot  had  recovered  his  usual  com|)osure  of  maBuer,  though  his 
troubled  eye  denoted  his  mental  agony. 

**She  is  a  woman »  my  young  friend,  who  may  justify  even  a 
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soldier's  tears."  He  reached  him  the  miofatnre,  exl 
features  which  fully  justified  the  enloginm:  **and  yel 
knows ,  what  you  see  of  her  there  is  the  least  of  the  char 
possesses  —  possessed,  I  should  perhaps  say  —  bat  God's 
done." 

**Toa  must  fly  —  you  must  fly  instantly  to  her  relief 
not  —  it  shall  not  be  too  late." 

' ' Fly  ?  how  is  it  possible?    I  am  a  prisoner  —  upon  pa 

**  I  am  your  keeper  —  I  restore  your  parole  —  I  am  to 
for  you." 

**Toa  cannot  do  so  consistently  with  your  duty;  no 
accept  a  discharge  from  you ,  with  due  regard  to  my  own 
—  you  would  be  made  responsible." 

*'I  will  answer  it  with  my  head,  if  necessary/'  said  W 
impetuously.  '*  I  haVe  been  the  unhappy  cause  of  the  loss 
child ,  make  me  not  the  murderer  of  your  wife." 

**No,  my  dear  Edward/'  said  Talbot,  taking  him  kindl] 
hand,  **yoa  are  in  no  respect  to  blame;  and  if  1  conceal 
domestic  distress  for  two  days,  it  was  lest  your  sensibility 
view  it  in  that  light.  Yoti  could  not  think  of  me,  hardi 
of  my  existence,  when  I  left  England  in  quest  of  you. 
responsibility,  Heaven  knows,  sufficiently  heavy  for  mo 
that  we  must  answer  for  the  foreseen  and  direct  result 
actions,  —  for  their  indirect  and  consequential  operation,  th 
and  good  Being,  who  alone  can  foresee  the  dependence  of 
events  on  each  other,  hath  not  pronounced  his  frail  en 
liable." 

**But  that  you  should  have  left  Lady  Emily,"  said  Wa 
with  much  emotion,  '*in  the  situation  of  all  others  th( 
interesting  to  a  husband ,  to  seek  a  "  — 

*'I  only  did  my  duty,"  answered  Colonel  Talbot,  calmly, 
I  do  not,  ought  not,  to  regret  it.  If  the  path  of  gratitm 
honour  were  always  smooth  and  easy,  there  would  be  little 
in  following  it;  but  it  moves  often  in  contradiction  to  ourii 
and  passions ,  and  sometimes  to  our  belter  affections.  The 
the  trials  of  life,  and  this,  though  not  the  least  bitter,"  (the 
came  unbidden  to  his  eyes,)  ''is  not  the  first  which  it  has 
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ny  fate  to  encounter.  —  But  we  will  talk  of  this  to-tnorrow/'  he 
(aid ,  wring! og  Waverley's  hands.  **  Good  night ;  strive  to  forget 
t  for  a  few  hours.  It  will  dawn,  I  think,  bjsix>  and  it  is  now 
)ast  two.    Good  night/' 

Edward  retired ,  without  trusting  his  voice  with  a  reply. 

CHAPTER  LVI. 

Exertion. 

When  Colonel  Talbot  entered  the  breakfast-parlour  next  morn<« 
ing,  he  learned  from  Waverley*s  servant  that  our  hero  had  been 
ibroad  at  an  early  hour,  and  was  not  yet  returned.  The  morning 
tras  well  advanced  before  he  again  appeared.  He  arrived  out  of 
breath ,  but  with  an  air  of  joy  that  astonished  Colonel  Talbot. 

*' There,"  said  he,  throwing  a  paper  on  the  table,  *' there  is 
my  morning's  work.  —  Alick,  pack  up  the  Colonel's  clothes.  Make 
baste,  make  haste." 

The  Colonel  examined  the  paper  with  astonishment.  It  was  a 
pass  from  the  Chevalier  to  Colonel  Talbot,  to  repair  to  Lcith ,  or 
iny  other  port  in  the  possession  of  his  Royal  Highness's  troops, 
ind  there  to  embark  for  England  or  elsewhere,  at  his  free  pleasure, 
le  only  giving  his  parole  of  honour  not  to  bear  arms  against  the 
louse  of  Stewart  for  the  space  of  a  twelvemonth. 

**In  the  name  of  God,"  said  the  Colonel,  his  eyes  sparkling 
riih  eagerness,  ^'how  did  you  obtain  this?" 

**I  was  at  the  Chevalier's  levee  as  soon  as  he  usually  rises. 
le  was  gone  to  the  camp  at  Duddingston.  I  pursued  him  thither; 
sked  and  obtained  an  audience  —  but  I  will  tell  you  not  a  word 
lore ,  unless  I  see  you  begin  to  pack." 

**  Before  I  know  whether  I  can  avail  myself  of  this  passport, 
r  how  it  was  obtained?" 

*'  O,  you  can  take  out  the  things  again,  you  know.  —  Now  I  see 
ou  busy,  I  will  go  on.  When  I  first  mentioned  your  name,  his 
jes  sparkled  almost  as  bright  as  yours  did  two  minutes  since. 
Had  you ,'  he  earnestly  asked,  '  shown  any  sentiments  favourable 
D  his  cause?'  *Not  in  the  least,  nor  was  there  any  hope  you 
irould  do  so.'    His  countenance  fell.    I  requested  your  freedom* 
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*  Impossible/  he  SAid;  'your  itnportafice  as  A  fkidttd  atid  Confi- 
dent of  smh  and  sneh  pefsonages,  made  ffijrrcqtiest  altogether 
txtravagadt.'  I  Cold  bim  my  oWn  story  aitid  yotirs;  attd  asked 
him  to  judge  what  my  feeliogs  must  be  by  hi^  ^ti.  He  has  a 
heart,  4iid  a  kind  one,  Colonel  Talbot,  you  may  say  whatyoa 
please.  He  took  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  wrote  the  pass  with  bis 
own  hand.    *  I  will  not  trast  myself  with  my  council,'  he  said; 

*  they  will  argue  me  out  of  what  is  right.  I  will  not  endure  that 
a  friend ,  valued  as  I  value  yod ,  should  be  loaded  with  the  painful 
reflectioris  which  todSt  afflict  you  in  case  of  fartfr^i"  ttiisforttfaeio* 
Colonel  Talbot's  family ;  nor  will  I  keep  a  brave  eoemrf  a  pHsooet 
under  such  circdmstances.  Besides,'  said  he,  *I  think  I  cao 
justify  myself  to  my  prudent  advisers ,  by  pleadidg  the  good  effett 
such  lenily  will  produce  on  the  minds  of  the  great  English  ftmffie^ 
with  whom  Colonel  Talbot  is  connected/^ 

** There  the  politician  peeped  odt,^  said  the  Colonel. 

*'WeIl,  at  least  he  concluded  like  a  king's  Sofi:  ^  ^Takethe 
passport;  I  have  added  a  condition  for  form's  sake;  but  if  the 
Colonel  objects  to  it,  let  htm  depart  irithout  giving  atrf  parole 
whatever.  I  come  here  to  wair  with  tiien ,  but  not  to  distrciss  or 
endanger  women/" 

**  Well ,  I  never  thought  to  have  been  so  much  iadebt^d  to  the 
Pretend—" 

**To  the  Prince ,"  said  Waverley,  smiling. 

** To  the  Chevalier,"  said  the  Colonel ;  *<itisagoodtravelfmg 
name ,  and  which  we  may  both  freely  use.  Did  he  say  ady  thing 
more?" 

**  Odiy^  asked  if  there  was  any  thing  else  he  corild  obl^  me  in; 
and  when  I  replied  in  the  negative ,  he  shook  me  by  the  band, 
and  wished  all  his  followers  were  as  considerate,  since  some 
friends  of  mine  not  only  asked  all  he  had  to  bestOw,  but  many 
things  which  were  entirely  out  of  his  power.  Or  that  of  (he  greatest 
sovereign  upon  earth*  Indeed ,  he  said ,  no  Prince  seemed,  in  the 
eyes  of  bis  followers,  so  like  the  Seity  as  himself,  if  you  were  to 
judge  from  the  eitravagant  requests  which  tbey  dasly  preferred 
to  him." 

«( Poor  young  gentleman/'  said  the  Colonel,  *<I  sopftosehe 
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i)egins  to  feel  the  difficalties  of  his  situation.  Well,  dear  Waverley, 
this  is  more  than  kind,  and  shall  not  be  forgotten  labile  Philip 
Talbet  can  remember  any  thing.  My  life  —  pshaw  —  let  Emily 
thank  you  for  that  —  this  is  a  favour  worth  fifty  lives.  I  cannot 
hesitate  on  giving  my  parole  in  the  circumstances :  there  it  is  — 
(he  wrote  it  out  in  form)  -^  And  now ,  how  am  I  to  get  off?" 

**  All  that  is  settled :  your  baggage  is  packed,  my  horses  wait, 
and  a  boat  has  been  engaged ,  by  the  Prince's  permission ,  to  put 
you  on  board  the  Fox  frigate.  I  sent  a  messenger  down  to  Leith 
on  purpc^e." 

"That  will  do  excellently  well.  Captain  Beaver  is  my  parti- 
cular friend :  he  will  put  me  ashore  at  Berwick  or  Shields ,  fh>m 
whence  I  can  ride  post  to  London ;  and  you  must  intrust  me  with 
the  packet  of  papers  which  you  recovered  by  means  of  your  Miss 
Bean  Lean.  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  using  them  to  your  ad- 
vantage. —  But  I  see  your  Highland  friend ,  Glen  —  what  do  you 
call  his  barbarous  name?  and  his  orderly  with  him  —  I  must  not 
call  him  his  orderly  cut-throat  any  more ,  I  suppose.  See  how  he 
walks  as  if  the  world  were  his  own ,  with  the  bonnet  on  one  side 
of  his  bead ,  and  his  plaid  puffed  out  across  his  breast !  I  should 
like  now  to  meet  that  youth  if  my  hands  were  not  tied:  I 
would  tame  his  pride,  or  he  should  tame  mine." 

*' For  shame.  Colonel  Talbot !  you  swell  at  sight  of  tartan ,  as 
the  bull  is  said  to  do  at  scarlet.  You  and  Mac^Ivor  have  some  points 
not  much  unlike,  so  far  as  national  prejudice  is  concerned." 

The  latter  part  of  this  discourse  took  place  in  the  street.  They 
passed  the  Chief,  the  Colonel  and  he  sternly  and  punctiliously 
greeting  each  other,  like  two  duellists  before  they  take  their 
ground.  It  was  evident  the  dislike  was  mutual.  **I  never  see 
that  surly  fellow  that  dogs  his  heels ,"  said  the  Colonel,  after  he 
had  mounted  his  horse ,  **but  he  reminds  me  of  lines  I  have  some- 
where heard  —  upon  the  stage ,  I  think : 

—  *  Close  behind  bim 
Stalks  sullen  Bertram ,  like  a  sorcerer's  fiend , 
Pressing  to  be  employed.'  " 

*  *  I  assure  you ,  Colonel ,"  said  Waverley ,  *  *  that  you  judge  too 
harshly  of  the  Highlanders." 

IVaverley.  .   *J3 
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''Not  a  whit,  not  a  whit;  I  cannot  spare  them  a  jot;  I  cannot 
bate  them  an  ace.  Let  them  stay  in  their  own  barren  mountains, 
and  puff  and  swell ,  and  hang  their  bonnets  on  the  horns  of  the 
moon,  if  they  have  a  mind ;  but  what  business  have  they  to  come 
where  people  wear  breeches,  and  speak  an  intelligible  langnageT 
*-I  mean  intelligible  in  comparison  to  their  gibberish,  forerea 
the  Lowlanders  talk  a  kind  of  Eaglish  little  better  than  the  Negroes 
In  Jamaica.  I  could  pity  the  Pr — ,  I  mean  the  Chevalier  himself, 
for  having  so  many  desperadoes  about  him.  And  they  learn  their 
trade  so  early.  There  is  a  kind  of  subaltern  imp ,  for  example,  a 
sort  of  sucking  devil,  whom  your  friend  Glena  —  Glenamack 
there,  has  sometimes  in  his  train.  To  look  at  him,  he  is  about 
fifteen  years ;  but  he  is  a  century  old  in  mischief  and  villainy.  He 
was  playing  at  quoits  the  other  day  in  the  court;  a  gentleman,  a 
decent-looking  person  enough,  came  past,  and  as  a  quoit  hit h» 
shin,  he  lifted  his  cane :  But  my  young  bravo  whips  out  his  pistol, 
like  Beau  Clincher  in  the  Trip  to  the  Jubilee,  and  had  not  a  scream 
of  Gardez  Veau ,  from  an  upper  window ,  set  all  parties  a  scamper- 
ing for  fear  of  the  inevitable  consequences ,  the  poor  gentleman 
would  have  lost  his  life  by  the  hands  of  that  little  cockatrice." 

''Afme  character  you'll  give  of  Scotland  upon  your  return) 
Colonel  Talbot." 

*'0,  Justice  Shallow,"  said  the  Colonel,  ''will  save  me  the 
trouble  — '  Barren,  ba^rren,  beggars  all,  beggars  all.  Marry ,  good 
air,'  —  and  that  only  when  you  are  fairly  out  of  Edinburgh,  and 
not  yet  come  to  Leith ,  as  is  our  case  at  present." 

In  a  short  time  they  arrived  at  the  sea-port :  — 

'  '^  The  boat  rock'd  at  the  pier  of  Leilh , 
Full  loud  the  wind  blew  down  the  ferry; 
The  ship  rode  at  the  Berwick  Law"  — 

"Farewell,  Colonel;  may  you  find  all  as  you  would  wish  it! 
Perhaps  we  may  meet  sooner  than  you  expect:  they  talk  of  an 
immediate  route  to  England." 

"Tell  me  nothing  of  that,"  said  Talbot;  "I  wish  to  carryno 
news  of  your  motions." 

* '  Simply ,  then ,  adieu.  Say,  with  a  thousand  kind  greetings, 
all  that  is  dutiful  and  affectionate  to  SirEverard  and  Aunt  Bacbel-* 
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liink  of  me  as  kindly  as  you  can  —  speak  of  me  as  iodalgenlly 
s  your  conscience  will  permit,  and  once  more  adieu." 

**  And  adieu,  my  dear  Waverley ;  many,  many  thanks  for  your 
indness.  Unplaid  yourself  on  the  first  opportunity.  I  shall  ever 
hinkonyou  with  gratitude,  and  the  worst  of  my  censure  shall 
le ,  Que  diable  alloit  ilfaire  dans  cette  galere  ?  " 

And  thus  they  parted ,  Colonel  Talbot  going  on  board  of  the 
»oat,  and  Waverley  returning  to  Edinburgh. 

CHAPTER  LVII. 

The  March. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  intrude  upon  the  province  of  history. 
iVe  shall  therefore  only  remind  our  readers,  that  about  the  be- 
;ioning  of  November  the  young  Chevalier,  at  the  head  of  about 
iix  thousand  men  at  the  utmost ,  resolved  to  peril  his  cause  on  an 
ittempt  to  penetrate  into  the  centre  of  England,  although  aware 
>f  the  mighty  preparations  which  were  made  for  his  reception, 
rhey  set  forward  on  this  crusade  in  weather  which  would  have 
endered  any  other  troops  incapable  of  marching ,  but  which  in 
'eality  gave  these  active  mountaineers  advantages  over  a  less 
lardy  enemy.  In  defiance  of  a  superior  army  lying  upon  the 
(orders,  under  Field-Marshal  Wade,  they  besieged  and  took 
Carlisle,  and  soon  afterwards  prosecuted  their  daring  march  to  the 
southward. 

As  Colonel  Mac-Ivor's  regiment  marched  in  the  van  of  the 
clans ,  he  and  Waverley,  who  now  equalled  any  Highlander  in  the 
endurance  of  fatigue,  and  was  become  somewhat  acquainted  with 
their  language,  were  perpetually  at  its  head.  They  marked  the 
Iprogressofthearmy,  however,  with  very  different  eyes.  Fergus, 
all  air  and  fire,  and  confident  against  the  world  in  arms,  measured 
nothing  but  that  every  step  was  a  yard  nearer  London.  He  neither 
isked ,  expected ,  nor  desired  any  aid ,  except  that  of  the  clans ,  to 
place  the  Stewarts  once  more  on  the  throne;  and  when  by  chance 
I  few  adherents  joined  the  standard ,  he  always  considered  them  in 
lie  light  of  new  claimants  upon  the  favours  of  the  future  monarch, 
^ho ,  he  concluded ,  must  therefore  subtract  for  their  gratificatioa 
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so  much  of  the  bounty  which  ought  to  be  shared  among  his  Higb- 
land  followers. 

Edward's  views  were  very  different.  He  could  not  but  observe, 
that  in  those  towns  in  which  they  proclaimed  James  the  Third, 
*' no  man  cried,  God  bless  him."  The  mob  stared  and  listened, 
heartless,  stupified,  and  dull,  but  gave  few  signs  even  of  that 
boisterous  spirit,  which  induces  them  to  shout  upon  all  occasions, 
for  the  mere  exercise  of  their  most  sweet  voices.  The  Jacobites 
had  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  north-western  counties 
abounded  with  wealthy  squires  and  hardy  yeomen ,  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  White  Rose.  But  of  the  wealthier  Tories  they  saw 
little.  Some  fled  from  their  houses,  some  feigned  themseWes 
sick,  some  surrendered  themselves  to  the  government  as  suspected 
persons.  Of  such  as  remained ,  the  ignorant  gazed  with  astonislH 
ment ,  mixed  with  horror  and  aversion ,  at  the  wild  appearance, 
unknown  language,  and  singular  garb,  of  the  Scottish  clans.  And 
to  the  more  prudent,  their  scanty  numbers,  apparent  deficiency 
in  discipline ,  and  poverty  of  equipment ,  seemed  certain  tokens 
of  the  calamitous  termination  of  their  rash  undertaking.  Thus  the 
few  who  joined  them  were  such  as  bigotry  of  political  prineipie 
blinded  to  consequences,  or  whose  broken  fortunes  induced  to 
hazard  all  on  a  risk  so  desperate. 

The  Baron  of  Bradwardine  being  asked  what  he  thoogfat  of 
these  recruits ,  took  a  long  pinch  of  snuff,  and  answered  drily, 
**that  he  could  not  but  have  an  excellent  opinion  of  them,  since 
they  resembled  precisely  the  followers  who  attached  themselves  to 
the  good  King  David  at  the  cave  of  AduUam;  videlicet,  every  one 
that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every 
one  that  was  discontented ,  which  the  Yulgate  renders  bitter  of 
soul ;  and  doubtless ,"  he  said ,  **  they  will  prove  mighty  mea  of 
their  hands,  and  there  is  much  need  that  they  should,  forlhtfo 
seen  many  a  sour  look  cast  upon  us." 

But  none  of  these  considerations  moved  Fergus.  He  admired 
the  luxuriant  beauty  of  the  country,  and  the  situation  of  many  of 
the  seats  which  they  passed.  «'Is  Waverley^Honour  likethit 
house,  Edward?" 

''Jtisone-Mf  larger.'' 
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<*  Is  yoor  uncle's  park  as  fine  a  one  as  that?" 

''It  is  three  times  as  extensive ,  and  rather  resembles  a  forest 
ban  a  mere  park." 

** Flora  will  be  a  happy  woman.'' 

'*  I  hope  Miss  Mac-Ivor  will  have  much  reason  for  happiness, 
inconnected  with  Waverley-Honour." 

''I  hope  so  too ;  bat ,  to  be  mistress  of  such  a  place ,  will  be  a 
tretty  addition  to  the  sum  total/' 

**  An  addition ,  the  want  of  which ,  I  trust ,  will  be  amply  sup- 
plied by  some  other  means." 

''How,"  said  Fergus,  stopping  short,  and  turning  upon 
SITaverley  —  "How  am  I  to  understand  that ,  Mr.  Waverley?  — 
Sad  I  the  pleasure  to  hear  you  aright?" 

"  Perfectly  right ,  Fergus." 

' '  And  I  am  to  understand  that  you  no  longer  desire  my  alliance, 
iDd  my  sister's  hand?" 

"Your  sister  has  refused  mine,"  said  Waverley,  "both 
directly,  and  by  all  the  usual  means  by  which  ladies  repress  un- 
desired  attentions." 

"I  have  no  idea,"  answered  the  Chieftain,  "of  a  lady  dismissing 
w  a  gentleman  withdrawing  his  suit,  after  it  has  been  approved 
of  by  her  legal  guardian ,  without  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
talking  the  matter  over  with  the  lady.  You  did  not,  I  suppose, 
expect  my  sister  to  drop  into  your  mouth  like  a  ripe  plum ,  the  first 
moment  you  chose  to  open  it?" 

"As  to  the  lady's  title  to  dismiss  her  lover.  Colonel ,"  replied 
Edward,  "it  is  a  point  which  you  must  argue  with  her,  as  I  am 
ignorant  of  the  customs  of  the  Highlands  in  that  particular.  But 
as  to  my  title  to  acquiesce  in  a  rejection  from  her  without  an  appeal 
to  your  interest,  I  will  tell  you  plainly,  without  meaning  to  under- 
value Miss  Mac-Ivor's  admitted  beauty  and  accomplishments,  that 
I  would  not  take  the  hand  of  an  angel,  with  an  empire  for  her 
dowry,  if  her  consent  were  extorted  by  the  importunity  of  friends 
and  guardians,  and  did  not  flow  from  her  own  free  inclination." 

"An  angel,  with  the  dowry  of  an  empire,"  repeated  Fergus, 
in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony,  "is  not  very  likely  to  be  pressed  upon 
t  —shire  squire.    ISat,  l^jr /'  chan^png  his  tODe»  **  if  Flora  Mac^ 
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Ivor  have  not  the  dowry  of  an  empire ,  she  is  my  sister;  and  that 
is  sufficient  at  least  to  secure  her  against  being  treated  mth  any 
thing  approaching  to  levity." 

"She  is  Flora  Mac-Ivor,  Sir,"  said  Waverley ,  with  firmness, 
**  which  to  me,  were  I  capable  of  treating  any  woman  withlcTity, 
would  be  a  more  effectual  protection." 

The  brow  of  the  Chieftain  was  now  fully  cloaded,  butEdvird 
felt  too  indignant  at  the  unreasonable  tone  which  he  had  adopted, 
to  avert  the  storm  by  the  least  concession.  They  both  stood  still 
while  this  short  dialogue  passed,  and  Fergus  seemed  half  disposed 
to  say  something  more  violent,  but,  by  a  strong  effort,  sup- 
pressed his  passion,  and,  turning  his  face  forward,  walked  snllenlf 
on.  As  they  had  always  hitherto  walked  together,  and  almost 
constantly  side  by  side,  Waverley  pursued  his  coarse  silently  in 
the  same  direction ,  determined  to  let  the  Chief  take  his  own  time 
in  recovering  the  good-humour  which  he  had  so  unreasonably  dis- 
carded ,  and  firm  in  his  resolution  not  to  bate  him  an  inch  of 
dignity. 

After  they  had  marched  on  in  this  sullen  manner  about  a  mile, 
Fergus  resumed  the  discourse  in  a  different  tone.  **  I  believe  I  nvas 
warm,  my  dear  Edward,  but  you  provoke  me  with  your  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  world.  You  have  taken  pet  at  some  of  Flora's 
prudery,  or  high-flying  notions  of  loyalty  >  and  now,  like  a  child, 
you  quarrel  with  the  plaything  you  have  been  crying  for,  and  beat 
me ,  your  faithful  keeper ,  because  my  arm  cannot  reach  to  Edin- 
burgh to  hand  it  to  you.  I  am  sure,  if  I  was  passionate,  the 
mortification  of  losing  the  alliance  of  such  a  friend,  after  your 
arrangement  had  been  the  talk  of  both  Highlands  and  Lowlands, 
and  that  without  so  much  as  knowing  why  or  wherefore,  might 
well  provoke  calmer  blood  than  mine.  I  shall  write  to  Edinbiir|h, 
and  put  all  to  rights;  that  is,  if  you  desire  I  should  do  so;  as 
indeed  I  cannot  suppose  that  your  good  opinion  of  Flora ,  it  being 
such  as  you  have  often  expressed  to  me,  can  be  at  once  laid  aside." 

'^Colonel  Mac-Ivor,"  said  Edward,  who  had  no  mind  to  he 
hurried  farther  or  faster  than  he  chose,  in  a  matter  which  he  had 
already  considered  as  broken  off,  ^*I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  vahw 
of  your  good  offices;  and  certainly,  by  your  zeal  on  my  behalf  in 
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such  an  affair ,  you  do  me  no  small  honour.  But  as  Miss  Mac-Ivor 
has  made  her  election  freely  and  voluntarily,  and  as  all  my  atten- 
tions in  Edinburgh  were  received  with  more  than  coldness,  I 
cannot ,  in  justice  either  to  her  or  myself,  consent  that  she  should 
again  be  harassed  upon  this  topic.  I  would  have  mentioned  this 
to  you  some  time  since,  but  you  saw  the  footing  upon  which  we 
stood  together,  and  must  have  understood  it.  Had  I  thought 
otherwise,  I  would  have  earlier  spoken;  but  I  had  a  natural  re- 
luctance to  enter  upon  a  subject  so  painful  to  us  both/' 

**0,  very  well,  Mr.  Waverley,*'  said  Fergus,  haughtily,  **the 
thing  is  at  an  end.  I  have  no  occasion  to  press  my  sister  upon 
any  man." 

'*Nor  have  I  any  occasion  to  court  repeated  rejection  from  the 
same  young  lady,"  answered  Edward ,  in  the  same  tone. 

'*I  shall  make  due  inquiry,  however,"  said  the  Chieftain, 
without  noticing  the  interruption,  **and  learn  what  my  sister 
thinks  of  all  this :  we  will  then  see  whether  it  is  to  end  here." 

** Respecting  such  inquiries,  you  will  of  course  be  guided  by 
your  own  judgment,"  said  Waverley.  "It  is,  I  am  aware,  im- 
possible lif  iss  Mac-Ivor  can  change  her  mind ;  and  were  such  an 
UDSupposable  case  to  happen ,  it  is  certain  I  will  not  change  mine. 
I  only  mention  this  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  future  miscon- 
struction." 

Gladly  at  this  moment  would  Mac-Ivor  have  put  their  quarrel 
to  a  personal  arbitrement ;  his  eye  flashed  fire ,  and  he  measured 
Edward  as  if  to  choose  where  he  might  best  plant  a  mortal  wound. 
Bat  although  we  do  not  now  quarrel  according  to  the  modes  and 
figures  of  Caranza  or  Vincent  Saviola,  no  one  knew  better  than 
Fergus  that  there  must  be  some  decent  pretext  for  a  mortal  duel. 
For  instance,  you  may  challenge  a  man  for  treading  on  your  corn 
in  a  crowd ,  or  for  pushing  you  up  to  the  wall ,  or  for  taking  your 
seat  in  the  theatre;  but  the  modem  code  of  honour  will  not  permit 
yoQ  to  found  a  quarrel  upon  your  right  of  compelling  a  man  to 
continue  addresses  to  a  female  relative ,  which  the  fair  lady  has 
already  refused.  So  that  Fergus  was  compelled  to  stomach  this 
(tippoBed  affront,  until  the  whirligig  of  time,  whose  motion  he 
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promised  himself  he  would  watch  most  sedalonslj ,  thonldkiDg 
about  an  opportunity  of  revenge. 

Waverley's  servant  always  led  a  saddle-horse  for  him  in  the 
rear  of  the  battalion  to  which  he  was  attached ,  though  his  master 
seldom  rode.  But  now,  incensed  at  the  domineering  and  uorea- 
«onable  conduct  of  his  late  friend,  he  fell  behind  the  column,  and 
mounted  his  horse,  resolving  to  seek  the  Baron  of  Bradwardioe, 
and  request  permission  to  volunteer  in  his  troop ,  instead  of  the 
Mac-Ivor  regiment. 

A  happy  time  of  it  I  should  have  had ,  thought  he ,  after  he  vas 
mounted,  to  have  been  so  closely  allied  to  this  superb  specimeo 
of  pride  and  self-opinion  and  passion.  A  colonel !  why ,  he  should 
have  been  a  generalissimo.  A  petty  chief  of  three  or  four  hundred 
men !  his  pride  might  suffice  for  the  Cham  of  Tartary  —  the  Grand 
Seignior  —  the  Great  Mogul !  I  am  well  free  of  him.  Were  Flora 
an  angel,  she  would  bring  with  her  a  second  Lucifer  of  ambition 
and  wrath  for  a  brother-in-law. 

The  Baron ,  whose  learning  (like  Sancho's  jests  while  in  the 
Sierra  Morena)  seemed  to  grow  mouldy  for  want  of  exercise, 
joyfully  embraced  the  opportunity  of  Waverley*s  offering  hisser^ 
vice  in  his  regiment,  to  bring  it  into  some  exertion.  The  good* 
natured  old  gentleman ,  however,  laboured  to  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  two  quondam  friends.  Fergus  turned  a  cold  ear 
to  his  remonstrances,  though  he  gave  them  a  respectful  heariog; 
and  as  for  Waverley ,  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  be  the  first 
in  courting  a  renewal  of  the  intimacy  which  the  Chieftain  had  so 
unreasonably  disturbed.  The  Baron  then  mention^  Uie  matter  to 
the  Prince ,  who ,  anxious  to  prevent  quarrels  in  his  little  amy, 
declared,  he  would  himself  remonstrate  with  Colonel  Mao-Iroron 
the  unreasonableness  of  his  conduct.  But,  in  the  hurry  of  their 
march ,  it  was  a  day  or  two  before  he  had  an  opportnnity  to  exert 
his  influence  in  the  manner  proposed. 

In  the  meanwhile ,  Waverley  turned  the  instraetlons  be  had 

received  while  in  Gardiner's  dragoons  to  some  account,  and  as- 

sisted  the  Baron  in  his  command  as  a  sort  of  adjutant.    <*  Amt 

/es  aveugles  un  borgne  est  roi  "  ^vxsiC!afc^t«k^^\«H^^\  ^e^tha 

oarairy,  which  coosisled  gViw^^  oll^o^Vwi^  ^\sfi«Bs«sa.^^^b«0L'%r 
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bants  and  seryants,  formed  a  high  opinion  of  Waverley's  skill,  and 
a  great  attachment  to  his  person.  This  was  indeed  partly  owing  to 
the  satisfaction  which  they  felt  at  the  distinguished  English  volun- 
teer's leaving  the  Highlanders  to  rank  among  them ;  for  there  was 
a  latent  grudge  between  the  horse  and  foot,  not  only  owing  to  the 
difference  of  the  services ,  but  because  most  of  the  gentlemen, 
living  near  the  Highlands,  had  at  one  time  or  other  had  quarrels 
^ith  the  tribes  in  their  vicinity,  and  all  of  them  looked  with  a  jea- 
loas  eye  on  the  Highlanders'  avowed  pretensions  to  superior  valour^ 
and  utility  in  the  Prince's  service. 

CHAPTER  LVm. 

The  Confusion  of  King  Agramant*8  Gamp. 

It  was  Waverley's  custom  sometimes  to  ride  a  little  apart  from 
the  main  body,  to  look  at  any  object  of  curiosity  which  occurred  on 
the  march.  They  were  now  in  Lancashire,  when ,  attracted  by  a 
castellated  old  hall ,  he  left  the  squadron  for  half  an  hour,  to  take 
a  survey  and  slight  sketch  of  it.  As  he  returned  down  the  avenue, 
lie  was  met  by  Ensign  Maccombich.  This  man  had  contracted  a 
sort  of  regard  for  Edward  since  the  day  of  his  first  seeing  him  at 
Tally-Teolan ,  and  introducing  him  to  the  Highlands.  He  seemed 
to  loiter,  as  if  on  purpose  to  meet  with  our  hero.  Yet,  as  he  passed 
liim ,  he  only  approached  his  stirrup ,  and  pronounced  the  single  . 
^ord,  *' Beware!"  andthen  walked  swiftly  on,  shunning  all  far- 
ther conunnnication. 

Edward,  somewhat  surprised  at  this  hint,  followed  with  his 
eyes  the  coarse  of  Evan,  who  speedily  disappeared  among  the  trees. 
His  servant,  Alick  Polwarth ,  who  was  in  attendance,  also  looked 
after  the  Highlander,  and  then  riding  up  close  to  his  master,  said, 

**The  ne'er  be  in  me,  Sir,  if  I  think  you're  safe  among  thae 
Highland  rinthereoY^ts." 

**Whatdoyoumean,  Alick?"  said  Waverley. 

**  The  Mac-Ivors ,  Sir ,  hae  gotten  it  into  their  heads ,  that  ye 
hae  affronted  their  young  leddy ,  Miss  Flora ;  and  I  h»L^  Yi^^x^  tsa.^ 
tiMD  MBS  6a f,  they  wadoa  tak  muckle  to  makfiiVAQL^Vr^c^OLtk  ^^\ 
juid/e  ken  weel  eneugb  there 's  mony  o'  ilicm^Ci^u^«^voA.Ott^i^- 
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bee  the  veisiog  a  ball  through  the  Prince  himsell,  an  the  Chief  gae 
them  the  iiviDk — or  whether  he  did  or  do^  if  they  thought  it  a  thing 
that  would  please  him  when  it  was  dune." 

Waverley,  though  confident  that  Fergus  Mac-I?or  vas  inca- 
pable of  such  treachery,  was  by  no  means  equally  sure  of  the  for- 
bearance of  his  followers.  He  knew,  that  where  the  honour  of 
the  Chief  or  his  family  was  supposed  to  be  touched,  the  happiest 
roan  would  be  he  that  could  first  avenge  the  stigma;  and  be  had 
often  heard  them  quote  a  proverb,  **That  the  best  revenge  was  the 
roost  speedy  and  the  most  safe."  Coupling  this  with  the  hint  of 
Evan,  he  judged  it  most  prudent  to  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  ride 
briskly  back  to  the  squadron.  Ere  he  reached  the  end  of  the  long 
avenue,  however,  a  ball  whistled  past  him,  and  the  report  of  a 
pistol  was  heard. 

''It  was  that  deevil's  buckie,  Callum  Beg,"  said  Aiick;  <'Isav 
him  whisk  away  through  amang  the  reises." 

Edward,  justly  incensed  at  this  act  of  treachery,  galloped  oat 
of  the  avenue,  and  observed  the  battalion  of  Mac-Ivor  at  some  dis- 
tance moving  along  the  common,  in  which  it  terminated.  He  also 
saw  an  individual  running  very  fast  to  join  the  party ;  this  he  coo- 
eluded  was  the  intended  assassin,  who,  by  leaping  an  enclosare, 
might  easily  make  a  much  shorter  path  to  the  main  body  than  he 
could  find  on  horseback.  Unable  to  contain  himself,  he  com- 
manded Alick  to  go  to  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine ,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment  about  half  a  mile  in  front,  and  acquaint  him 
with  what  had  happened.  He  himself  immediately  rode  up  to  Fer- 
gus's regiment.  The  Chief  himself  was  in  the  act  of  joining  them. 
He  was  on  horseback,  having  returned  from  waiting  on  the  Prince. 
On  perceiving  Edward  approaching,  he  put  his  horse  in  motion 
towards  him.     ' 

**  Colonel  Mac-Ivor,"  said  Waverley,  without  any  farther  salo- 
tation,  ''I  have  to  inform  you,  that  one  of  your  people  has  this 
instant  fired  at  me  from  a  lurking  place.'' 

'*  As  that,"  answered  Mac-Ivor ,  **  excepting  the  circumstance 
of  a  lurking  place ,  is  a  pleasure  which  I  presently  propose  to  my' 
self,  I  should  be  glad  to  >uio^  \i\i\^\iQlm^  OAL\i^\si^\^^^\»^\f^%sJik* 
cipate  me." 
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*' I  shall  certainly  be  at  your  command  whenever  yon  please  -— 
The  gentleman  who  took  your  office  upon  himself  is  your  page 
there,  Galium  Beg." 

*' Stand  forth  from  the  ranks,  Galium!  Did  you  fire  at  Mr. 
Waverley?" 

'*  No,"  answered  the  unblushing  Galium. 

'*You  did,"  said  Alick  Polwarth ,  who  was  already  returned, 
having  met  a  trooper  by  whom  he  despatched  an  account  of  what 
was  going  forward  to  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  while.he  himself 
returned  to  his  master  at  full  gallop ,  i^either  sparing  the  rowels  of 
his  spurs,  nor  the  sides  of  his  horse.  *' You  did;  I  saw  you  as 
plainly  as  I  ever  saw  the  auld  kirk  at  Goudingham." 

''You  lie,"  replied  Galium,  with  his  usual  impenetrable  obsti- 
nacy. The  combat  between  the  knights  would  certainly,  as  in  the* 
days  of  chivalry,  have  been  preceded  by  an  encounter  between  the 
squires ,  (for  Alick  was  a  stout-hearted  Merseman ,  and  feared  the 
bow  of  Gupid  far  more  than  a  Highlander's  dirk  or  claymore,)  but 
Fergus,  with  his  usual  tone  of  decision,  demanded  Gallum's  pistol. 
The  cock  was  down ,  the  pan  and  muzzle  were  black  with  the 
smoke ;  it  had  been  that  instant  fired. 

''  Take  that,"  said  Fergus,  striking  the  boy  upon  the  head  with 
the  heavy  pistol-but  with  his  whole  force ,  —  **  take  that  for  acting 
without  orders,  and  lying  to  disguise  it."  Galium  received  the 
blow  without  appearing  to  flinch  from  it,  and  fell  without  sign  of 
life.  ** Stand  still,  upon  your  lives!"  said  Fergus  to  the  rest  of 
the  clan;  ''I  blow  out  the  brains  of  the  first  man  who  interferes 
between  Mr.  Waverley  and  me."  They  stood  motionless ;  Evan 
Dhu  alone  showed  symptoms  of  vexation  and  anxiety.  Galium  lay 
on  the  ground  bleeding  copiously,  but  no  one  ventured  to  give  him 
any  assistance.    It  seemed  as  if  he  had  gotten  his  death-blow. 

**And  now  for  you,  Mr.  Waverley;  please  to  turn  your  horse 
twenty  yards  with  me  upon  the  common."  Waverley  complied ; 
and  Fergus  confronting  him  when  they  were  a  little  way  from  the 
line  of  march,  said,  with  great  affected  coolness,  ^^I  could  not 
but  wonder.  Sir,  at  the  fickleness  of  taste  which  you  were  ^U&%^*«V 
to  express  the  other  day.  But  it  was  notMiaA%<^\^  ^s'^ws.VjasJ^A 
observed,  who  bad  charms  for  you ,  unless  s\ife  Yitoxi^V.  wi  ^as^^^^:^ 
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for  her  fortune.    I  hi?e  now  tn  eieellent  commentary  upon  that 
ebseare  text.'* 

''I  am  at  a  loss  eveD  to  guess  at  your  meaniog.  Colonel  Mac- 
Ivor,  unless  it  seems  plain  that  yon  intend  to  fasten  t  quarrel 
upon  me." 

**  Your  affected  ignorance  shall  not  serre  yon.  Sir.  The  Prince, 
•—  the  Prince  himself,  has  acquainted  me  with  your  manGenvres. 
I  little  thought  that  your  engagements  with  Kiss  Brad  wardlne  were 
the  reason  of  your  breaking  off  your  intended  match  with  my  sister* 
I  suppose  the  information  ^at  the  Baron  had  altered  the  desigwh 
tion  of  his  estate,  was  quite  a  sufficient  reason  for  slighting  joor 
friend's  sister,  and  carrying  off  your  friend's  mistress." 

«*Did  the  Prince  tell  you  I  was  engaged  to  MissBradwardioe?" 
said  Waverley.    "Impossible." 

*'Hedid,  Sir,"  answered  Mac*lTor;  "so,  either  draw  and  de- 
fend yourself,  or  resign  your  pretensions  to  the  lady." 

"This  is  absolute  madness ,"  exclaimed  Wa?erley ,  " or  sooe 
strange  mistake ! " 

"O!  no  evasion!  draw  your  sword!"  said  the  inforiated 
Chieftain ,  —  his  own  already  unsheathed. 

"Must  I  fight  in  a  madman's  quarrel?" 

"Then  give  up  now,  and  for  ever,  ail  pretensions  to  MissBrad- 
wardine's  hand." 

"What  title  have  you,"  cried  Waveriey,  utterly  losing cooh 
mand  of  himself,  **  "what  title  have  you,  or  any  man  living,  to 
dictate  such  terms  to  me  ?  "  And  he  also  drew  his  sword. 

At  this  moment,  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  followed  by  seven! 
of  his  troop,  came  up  on  the  spur,  some  from  cariosity,  others  to 
take  part  in  the  quarrel ,  which  they  indistinctly  nnderstood  hid 
broken  out  between  the  Mac-Ivors  and  their  corps.  The  claB» 
seeing  them  approach,  put  themselves  in  motion  to  support  their 
Chieftain ,  and  a  scene  of  confusion  commenced ,  which  seemed 
likely  to  terminate  in  bloodshed.  A  hundred  tongues  were  in  mo- 
tion at  once.  The  Baron  lectured,  the  Chieftain  stormed,  the 
Highlanders  screamed  in  Gaelic,  the  horsemen  cursed  and  swore 
in  Lowland  Scotch.  At  length  matters  came  to  such  a  pass,  that 
the  Baron  threatened  to  charge  th9  Mac-Ivors  unless  they  resaned 
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ieir  ranks,  and  many  of  them,  in  retara,  presented  their  fire- 
rms  at  him  and  the  other  troopers.  The  eonfnsion  ^&s  privately 
}stered  by  old  Ballenkeiroch ,  who  made  no  doubt  that  his  own 
«y  of  vengeance  was  arrived,  when,  behold!  a  cry  arose  of 
•  Room !  make  way !  place  dMonseig^ear  t  place  &  Monsetgnenr  !  " 
'his  announced  the  approach  of  the  Prince ,  who  came  up  with  a 
arty  of  Fitz-James's  foreign  dragoons  that  acted  as  his  body- 
yard.  His  arrival  produced  some  degree  of  order.  The  High- 
mders  re-assumed  their  ranks,  the  cavalry  fell  in  and  formed 
quadron ,  and  the  Baron  and  Chieftain  were  silent 

The  Prince  called  them  and  Waverley  before  him.  Having 
eard  the  original  cause  of  the  quarrel  through  the  villainy  of  Cal- 
im  Beg,  he  ordered  him  into  custody  of  the  provost-marshal  for 
nmediate  execution,  in  the  event  of  his  surviving  the  chastise- 
lent  inflicted  by  his  Chieftain.  Fergus ,  however ,  in  a  tone  be- 
vixt  claiming  a  right  and  asking  a  favour,  requested  he  might  be 
!ft  to  his  disposal,  and  promised  his  punishment  should  be  exem- 
lary.  To  deny  this  might  have  seemed  to  encroach  on  the  patri- 
rcbal  authority  of  the  Chieftains ,  of  which  they  were  very  jealous, 
3d  they  were  not  persons  to  be  disobliged.  Callum  was  therefore 
!ft  to  the  justice  of  his  own  tribe. 

The  Prince  next  demanded  to  know  the  new  cause  of  quarrel 
etween  Colonel  Mac-Ivor  and  Waverley.  There  was  a  pause, 
oth  gentlemen  found  the  presence  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine 
br  by  this  time  all  three  had  approached  the  Chevalier  by  his  com- 
land)  an  insurmountable  barrier  against  entering  upon  a  subject 
here  the  name  of  his  daughter  must  unavoidably  be  mentioned. 
hey  tarned  their  eyes  on  the  ground ,  with  looks  in  which  shame 
nd  embarrassment  were  mingled  with  displeasure.  The  Prince, 
ho  had  been  educated  amongst  the  discontented  and  mutinous 
pints  of  the  court  of  8t.  Germains,  where  feuds  of  every  kind 
r'ere  the  daily  subject  of  solicitude  to  the  dethroned  sovereign,  had 
erved  his  apprenticeship ,  as  old  Frederick  of  Prussia  would  have 
aid,  to  the  trade  of  royalty.  To  promote  or  restore  concord  among 
is  followers  was  indispensable.  Accordingly  he  took  his 
leasures. 

<*  Monsieur  de  Beaujeu ! " 
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'*  MonseigDeur ! "  said  a  very  handsome  French  cavalry  officer, 
who  was  in  attendance. 

**Ayez  la  bont^  d'alligner  ces  roontagnards  1&,  ainsi  qneU 
cavalerie,  s'il  vous  plait,  et  de  les  remettre  ^  la  marche.  Yoos 
parlez  si  bien  TAnglois ,  cela  ne  vous  donneroit  pas  beaucoap  de 
peine. " 

*'Ah!  pas  detoat,  Monseigneur, "  replied  Hons.  le  Compte 
de  Beaujeu,  his  head  bending  down  to  the  neck  of  his  little  prancing 
highly  managed  charger.  Accordingly  he  piaffed  away,  in  high 
spirits  and  conGdence,  to  the  head  of  Fergus's  regiment,  although 
understanding  not  a  word  of  Gaelic,  and  very  little  English. 

** Messieurs  les  sauvages  Ecossois  —  dat  is — gentiimans  sa- 
vages, have  the  goodness  d'arranger  vous. " 

The  clan,  comprehending  the  order  more  from  the  gesture  than 
the  words,  and  seeing  the  Prince  himself  present,  hastened  to  dress 
their  ranks. 

*'  Ah !  ver  well !  dat  is  fort  bien ! "  said  the  Count  de  Beaujeo. 
**  Gentiimans  sauvages  —  mais,  tr^s  bien — Eh  bien !  —  Qu'  estce 
que  vous  appellez  visage,  Monsieur?"  (to  a  lounging  trooper  who 
stood  by  him)  **  Ah,  oui !  face  —  Je  vous  remercie,  Monsieur.— 
Gentilshommes,  have  de  goodness  to  make  de  face  to  de  right  par 
file,  dat  is,  by  files. — Marsh! — Mais,  tr^sbien — encore.  Mes- 
sieurs; il  faut  vous  mettre  2i  la  marche  ....  Marches  done,  ao 
nom  de  Dieu ,  parceque  j'ai  oubli6  le  mot  Anglois — mais  voos 
^tes  des  braves  gens ,  et  me  comprenez  tr^s  bien." 

The  Count  next  hastened  to  put  the  cavalry  in  motion.  **  Gea* 
tilmans  cavalry,  you  must  fall  in  —  Ah !  par  ma  foi ,  I  did  not  say 
fall  off!  I  am  a  fear  de  little  gross  fat  gentilman  is  moche  hart. 
Ah ,  mon  Dieu !  c'est  le  Coramissaire  qui  nous  a  apport^  le  pr^mi- 
hits  nouvelles  de  cet  maudit  fracas.  Jesuistropfach^,  Monsieur!" 

But  poorMacwheeble,  who,  with  a  sword  stuck  across  him,  and 
a  white  cockade  as  large  as  a  pancake ,  now  figured  in  the  charae^ 
ter  of  a  commissary,  being  overturned  in  the  bustle  occasioned  bj 
the  troopers  hastening  to  get  themselves  in  order  in  the  Prince's 
presence ,  before  he  could  rally  his  galloway ,  slunk  to  the  rear 
smid  the  unrestrained  \a\ig\\\.et  olv\v^^^^^\aXw^. 

"Ehbien,  Messicats,  ^Yi^«\Xo ^^tMgcX— feiisvX  ^^\&\\\-^ 
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Dsieur  de  Bradwardine ,  ayez  la  bont^  de  vous  mettre  k  la  t6te 
votre  regiment,  car,  par  Dieu,  je  n'en  puis  pias!" 
The  Baroo  of  Bradwardioe  vi&s  obliged  to  go  to  the  assistance 
Monsieur  de  Beaujeu,  after  he  had  fairly  expended  his  few 
glish  military  phrases.  One  purpose  of  the  Chevalier  was  thus 
>wered.  The  other  he  proposed  was ,  that  in  the  eagerness  to 
ir  and  comprehend  commands  issued  through  such  an  indis- 
ct  medium  in  his  own  presence,  the  thoughts  of  the  soldiers  in 
th  corps  might  get  a  current  different  from  the  angry  channel 
which  they  were  flowing  at  the  time. 

Charles  Edward  was  no  sooner  left  with  the  Chieftain  and 
iverley,  the  rest  of  his  attendants  being  at  some  distance,  than 
said ,  *'  If  I  owed  less  to  your  disinterested  friendship,  I  could 
most  seriously  angry  with  both  of  you  for  this  very  extraordinary 
iseless  broil,  at  a  moment  when  ray  father's  service  so  decidedly 
mands  the  most  perfect  unanimity.  But  the  worstof  my  situation 

that  my  very  best  friends  hold  they  have  liberty  to  ruin  them- 
ves,  as  well  as  the  cause  they  are  engaged  in,  upon  the  slightest 
)rice," 

Both  the  young  men  protested  their  resolution  to  submit  every 
ference  to  his  arbitration.  **  Indeed, "  said  Edward,  '*  I  hardly 
ow  of  what  I  am  accused.  I  sought  Colonel  Mac-Ivor  merely 
mention  to  him  that  I  had  narrowly  escaped  assassination  at  the 
ad  of  his  immediate  dependent,  a  dastardly  revenge,  which  I 
ew  him  to  be  incapable  of  authorizing.  As  to  the  cause  for 
ich  he  is  disposed  to  fasten  a  quarrel  upon  me ,  I  am  ignorant 
it,  unless  it  be  that  he  accuses  me,  most  unjustly,  of  having 
^aged  the  affections  of  a  young  lady  in  prejudice  of  his  pre- 
isions. " 

*Uf  there  is  an  error,"  said  the  Chieftain,  *Mt arises  from  a 
nyersation  which  I  held  this  morning  with  his  Royal  Highness 
nself." 

''  With  me?''  said  the  Chevalier;  <*how  can  Colonel  Mac-Ivor 
ye  so  far  misunderstood  me?" 

He  then  led  Fergus  aside,  and,  after  five  minutes' eartk^^lt.^'OMv^- 
lion,  spurred  his  horse  towards  Edward.  *  *  Is  \l  ipos^^iXA^  —  x^^"^  > 
blip,  Coloael,  /or/desire  no  secrets— is  it  possVbV^^l&x,'^^- 
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▼erley ,  that  I  am  mistakeD  io  sopposiog  that  yon  are  an  aceipted 
lover  of  Miss  Bradwardine?  a  fact  of  which  I  was  by  cimiikistaBeei, 
though  not  by  commnnicatioD  from  yon ,  so  absolotely  eonvincedi 
that  I  alleged  it  to  Vich  lao  Yohrthis  morning  as  a  reason  vfa;, 
without  offence  to  him,  you  might  not  continue  to  be  ambitionsofaa 
alliance ,  which  to  an  unengaged  person ,  even  though  once  re- 
pulsed, holds  out  too  many  charms  to  be  lightly  laid  aside." 

'*  Your  Royal  Highness, "  said  Waverley,  ^*  mast  have  fimodei 
on  circumstances  altogether  unknown  to  me,  when  you  did  me  Iki 
distinguished  honour  of  supposing  me  an  accepted  lover  of  ]fi» 
Bradwardine.  I  feel  the  distinction  implied  in  the  sappoaitioD, 
but  I  have  no  title  to  it.  For  the  rest,  my  confidence  in  my  ova 
merit  is  too  justly  slight  to  admit  of  my  hoping  for  success  iniiy 
quarter  after  positive  rejection. " 

The  Chevalier  was  silent  for  a  moment,  looking  steadily  at  ttoa 
both,  and  then  said,  **Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Waverley,  you  area 
less  happy  man  than  I  conceived  I  had  very  good  reason  to  bdien 
you.  But  now,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  be  umpire  in  this  matter, 
not  as  Prince  Regent,  but  as  Charles  Stewart,  a  brother  adventorer 
with  you  in  the  same  gallant  cause.  Lay  my  pretensions  to  be 
obeyed  by  you  entirely  out  of  view,  and  consider  your  own  hoDoari 
and  how  far  it  is  well,  or  becoming,  to  give  our  enemies  the  advia- 
tage,  and  our  friends  the  scandal,  of  showing  that,  few  as  we  are, 
we  are  not  united.  And  forgive  me  if  I  add,  that  the  names  of  Ike 
ladies  who  have  been  mentioned ,  crave  more  respect  from  nsiU 
than  to  be  made  themes  of  discord.  ** 

He  took  Fergus  a  little  apart,  and  spoke  to  him  Tery  eaineitly 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  returning  to  Waveriey,  ui^ 
"^  I  believe  I  have  satisfied  Colonel  Mac-Ivor ,  that  this  reseotBMat 
was  founded  upon  a  misconception,  to  which ,  indeed,  I  ojself 
gave  rise;  and  I  trust  Mr.  Waverley  is  too  generous  Cohnhoff 
any  recollection  of  what  is  past,  when  I  assure  him  that  suchistke 
case.  You  must  state  this  matter  properly  to  your  clan ,  Yieh  It> 
Yohr,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  their  precipitate  violeeee." 
Fergus  bowed.  '^  And  now,  gentlemen ,  let  me  have  the  plesHwre 
to  see  you  shake  hands.  *' 

They  advanced  coldly,  and  with  measured  steps,  eachappaniA 
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«lacUDt  to  appear  most  forward  in  coDcession.  They  did,  how- 
i?er,  shake  hands,  and  parted,  taking  a  respectful  leave  of  the 
Chevalier. 

Charles  Edward  *  then  rode  to  the  head  of  the  Mac-Ivors, 
Jirew  himself  from  his  horse,  begged  a  drink  out  of  oldBallen- 
teiroch's  cantine,  and  marched  about  half  a  mile  along  with  them, 
nqairing  into  the  history  and  connexions  of  Sliochd  nan  Ivor, 
idroitly  using  the  few  words  of  Gaelic  he  possessed ,  and  affecting 
I  great  desire  to  learn  it  more  thoroughly.  He  then  mounted  his 
lorse  once  more,  and  galloped  to  the  Baron's  cavalry,  which  was  in 
Tont,  halted  them ,  and  examined  their  accoutrements  and  state  of 
iiscipiine ;  took  notice  of  the  principal  gentlemen,  and  even  of  the 
sadets ;  inquired  after  their  ladies ,  and  commended  their  horses ; 
rode  about  an  hoar  with  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  and  endured 
three  long  stories  about  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 

^' Ah,  Beaujeu,  mon  cher  ami , "  said  he,  as  he  returned  to  his 
usual  place  in  the  line  of  march,  **que  mon  metier  de  prince 
errant  est  ennuyant,  parfois.  Mais,  courage!  c'estle  grand  jeu, 
ipr^s  tout. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

A  Skirmish. 

Thb  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded,  that,  after  a  council  of 
var  held  at  Derby  on  the  5th  of  December,  the  Highlanders  relin- 
laished  their  desperate  attempt  to  penetrate  farther  into  England, 
ind,  greatly  to  the  dissatisfacton  of  their  young  and  daring  leader, 
K>sitiyely  determined  to  return  northward.  They  commenced 
heir  retreat  accordingly,  and,  by  the  extreme  celerity  of  their 
Dovements,  outstripped  the  motions  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
rho  now  pursued  them  with  a  very  large  body  of  cavalry. 

This  retreat  was  a  virtual  resignation  of  their  towering  hopes. 
ione  had  been  so  sanguine  as  Fergus  Mac-Ivor ;  none,  conse- 
[aently,  was  so  cruelly  mortified  at  the  change  of  measures.  He 
irgued,  or  rather  remonstrated,  with  the  utmost  vehemence  at  the 
(ouncil  of  war;  and,  when  his  opinion  was  rejected,  shed  tears  of 

*    See  Note  NN.  .Prince  Charht  Edward. 
Waverhy,  *^ 
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grief  and  indignation.  From  that  moment  his  whole  mann 
so  much  altered,  that  he  could  scarcely  have  been  recognii 
the  same  soaring  and  ardent  spirit,  for  whom  the  whole 
seemed  too  narrow  but  a  week  before.  The  retreat  had  con 
for  several  days,  when  Edward,  to  his  surprise,  early  on  th 
of  December,  received  a  visit  from  the  Chieftain  in  his  qui 
in  a  hamlet  about  halfway  between  Shap  and  Penrith. 

Having  had  no  intercourse  with  the  Chieftain  since  thei 
ture,  Edward  wailed  with  some  anxiety  an  explanation  of  this 
pected  visit;  nor  could  he  help  being  surprised,  andsom 
shocked,  with  the  change  in  his  appearance.  His  eye  hi 
much  of  its  fire;  his  cheek  was  hollow,  his  voice  was  languid 
his  gait  seemed  less  firm  and  elastic  than  it  was  wont ;  ai 
dress,  to  which  he  used  to  be  particularly  attentive,  was  now 
lessly  flung  about  him.  He  invited  Edward  to  walk  out  wii 
by  the  little  river  in  the  vicinity;  and  smiled  in  a  melancholy 
ner  when  he  observed  him  take  down  and  buckle  on  his  swor 

As  soon  as  they  were  in  a  wild  sequestered  path  by  the 
the  stream,  the  Chief  broke  out,  —  **Our  fine  adventure 
totally  ruined,  Waverley,  and  I  wish  to  know  what  you  intend 
Nay,  never  stare  at  me,  man.    I  tell  you  I  received  a  packc 
my  sister  yesterday,  and,  had  I  got  the  information  it  co 
sooner,  it  would  have  prevented  a  quarrel,  which  1  am 
vexed  when  I  think  of.    In  a  letter  written  after  our  dispute 
quaintcd  her  with  the  cause  of  it ;  and  she  now  replies  to  m 
she  never  had,  nor  could  have ,  any  purpose  of  giving  you  < 
ragement ;  so  that  it  seems  I  have  acted  like  a  madman.  - 
Flora!  she  writes  in  high  spirits;  what  a  change  will  the i 
this  unhappy  retreat  make  in  her  state  of  mind! " 

Waverley,  who  was  really  much  affected  by  the  deep  1 
melancholy  with  which  Fergus  spoke,  affectionately  entreat 
to  banish  from  his  remembrance  any  unkindness  which  had 
between  (hem,  and  they  once  more  shook  hands,  but  no 
sincere  cordiality.  Fergus  agaiq  inquired  of  Waverley  w 
intended  to  do.  *'Had  you  not  better  leave  this  luckless 
and  get  down  before  us  into  Scotland,  and  embark  for  the 
o€Dt  from  some  of  the  easleiu  i^oiVs*  v\l%V^\^  %\.vU  in  our  posse 
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on  are  ont  of  the  kiDgdom ,  yoar  friends  will  easily  nego- 
ir  pardon ;  and ,  to  tell  yoa  the  truth ,  I  wish  yoo  would 
ose  Bradwardine  with  you  as  your  wife,  and  take  Flora 
der  your  joint  protection."  —  Edward  looked  surprised  — 
oyes  you ,  and  I  believe  you  love  her ,  though ,  perhaps, 
re  not  found  it  out,  for  you  are  not  celebrated  for  knowing 
Nn  mind  very  pointedly/'  He  said  this  with  a  sort  of  smile, 
low,"  answered  Edward,  **can  you  advise  me  to  desert 
>edition  in  which  we  are  all  embarked?" 
ilmbarked?"  said  Fergus;  *'the  vessel  is  going  to  pieces^ 

is  full  time  for  all  who  can ,  to  get  into  the  long-boat  and 
ler." 

PVhy,  what  will  other  gentlemen  do?"  answered  Waverley, 
vhy  did  the  Highland  Chiefs  consent  to  this  retreat,  if  it  is 
nous?" 

> ,"  replied  Mac-Ivor,  *Uhey  think  that,  as  on  former  occa- 
,  the  heading,  hanging,  and  forfeiting,  will  chiefly  fall  to 
t  of  the  Lowland  gentry;  that  they  will  be  left  secure  in  their 
ty  and  their  fastnesses,  there,  according  to  their  proverb, 
ten  to  the  wind  upon  the  hill  till  the  waters  abate.'  But  they 
e  disappointed;  they  have  been  too  often  troublesome  to  be 
»eatedly  passed  over,  and  this  time  John  Bull  has  been  too 
ly  frightened  to  recover  his  good-humour  for  some  time, 
lanoverian  ministers  always  deserved  to  be  hanged  for 
s;  but  now,  if  they  get  the  power  in  their  hands,  —  as, 
r  or  later,  they  must,  since  there  is  neither  rising  in  England 
;sistance  from  France ,  —  they  will  deserve  the  gallows  as 

if  they  leave  a  single  clan  in  the  Highlands  in  a  situation 

again  troublesome  to  government.     Ay,  they  will  make 
md-branch-work ,  I  warrant  them." 
ind  while  you  recommend  flight  to  me,"  said  Edward,  — 
•unsei  which  I  would  rather  die  than  embrace ,  —  what  are 
»wn  views?" 

0"  answered  Fergus,  wilb  a  melancholy  air,  "my  fate  is 
i.    Dead  or  captive  I  must  be  before  to-morrow." 
What  do  you  mean  by  that,  my  friend?"  said  Edward. 

enemy  is  still  a  day's  march  in  oar  tear,  Uk^MXi^  ^^\&»^ 
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up ,  ve  are  still  strong  enough  to  keep  him  in  check.    Eemember 
Giadsmuir/' 

^*  What  I  tell  you  is  true  notwithstanding ,  so  far  as  I  am  iadi- 
vidually  concerned." 

'*Upon  what  authority  can  yon  found  so  melancholy  a  predic- 
tion?" asked  Waverley. 

**0n  one  which  never  failed  a  person  of  my  house.  I  have 
s^en,"  he  said,  lowering  his  voice,  *'I  have  seen  the  Bodach 
Glas." 

"Bodach  Glas?" 

**Yes:  Have  you  been  so  long  at  Glennaquoich ,  and  never 
heard  of  the  Grey  Spectre?  though  indeed  there  is  a  cerlaio 
reluctance  among  us  to  mention  him." 

'*No,  never." 

*'  Ah !  it  would  have  been  a  tale  for  poor  Flora  to  have  told  joa. 
Or,  if  that  hill  were  Benmore,  and  that  long  blae  lake,  which  you 
see  just  winding  towards  yon  mountainous  country ,  were  Loch 
Tay ,  or  my  own  Loch  an  Ri ,  the  tale  would  be  better  suited  vith 
scenery.    However,  let  us  sit  down  on  this  knoll;  even  Saddle- 
back and  Ulswater  will  suit  what  I  have  to  say  better  than  tke 
English  hedgerows,  enclosures,   and  farm-houses.    You  most 
know,  then,  that  when  my  ancestor,  Ian  nan  Chaistel,  wasted 
Northumberiand,  there  was  associated  with  him  in  the  expeditioa 
a  sort  of  Southland  Chief,  or  captain  of  a  band  of  LowlandefS, 
called  Halbert  Hall.    In  their  return  through  the  Cheviots  they 
quarrelled  about  the  division  of  the  great  booty  they  had  acqniied, 
and  came  from  words  to  blows.    The  Lowlanders  were  cut  off  to 
a  man,  and  their  chief  fell  the  last,  covered  with  wounds  by  the 
sword  of  my  ancestor.    Since  that  time ,  his  spirit  has  crossed  the 
Vich  Ian  Yohr  of  the  day  when  any  great  disaster  was  impeiidii%< 
but  especially  before  approaching  death.     My  father  saw  him 
twice ;  once  before  he  was  made  prisoner  at  Sheriff-Muir;  another 
time  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  died." 

*'How  can  you,  my  dear  Fergus,  tell  such  nonsense  with  a 
^ave  face?" 

I  do  not  ask  ^ou  lo  Yi^W^N^  V\.\  Viwv  \  vfi\  'Vi'^>fl&ft.  truth, 
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ined  by  three  himdred  years'  experience  at  least,  and  last 
y  my  own  eyes." 

he  particulars,  for  Heaven's  sake!"  said  Warerley,  with 
ess. 

will,  on  condition  you  will  not  attempt  a  jest  on  the  subject, 
ce  this  unhappy  retreat  commenced,  I  have  scarce  ever 
ble  to  sleep  for  thinking  of  my  clan,  and  of  this  poor  Prince, 
they  are  leading  back  like  a  dog  in  a  string,  whether  he  will 
and  of  the  downfall  of  my  family.  Last  night  I  felt  so 
b  that  I  left  my  quarters,  and  walked  out,  in  hopes  the 
rosty  air  would  brace  my  nerves  —  I  cannot  tell  how  much 
:e  going  on,  for  I  know  you  will  hardly  believe  me.  However 
ossed  a  small  foot-bridge,  and  kept  walking  backwards  and 
ds ,  when  I  observed  with  surprise ,  by  the  clear  moonlight, 
igure  in  a  grey  plaid ,  such  as  shepherds  wear  in  the  south 
lland ,  which ,  move  at  what  pace  I  would ,  kept  regularly 
!bur  yards  before  me." 
ou  saw  a  Cumberland  peasant  in  his  ordinary  dress,  pro- 

\o:  I  thought  so  at  first,  and  was  astonished  at  the  man's 
ty  in  daring  to  dog  me.  I  called  to  him,  but  received  no 
.  I  felt  an  anxious  throbbing  at  my  heart,  and  to  ascer- 
lat  I  dreaded ,  I  stood  still ,  and  turned  myself  on  the  same 
[ccessively  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  —  By  Heaven, 
d,  turn  where  I  would,  the  figure  was  instantly  before  my 
at  precisely  the  same  distance!  I  was  then  convinced  it 
I  Bodach  Glas.  My  hair  bristled ,  and  my  knees  shook.  I 
d  myself,  however,  and  determined  to  return  to  my  quarters. 
istly  visitant  glided  before  me,  (for  I  cannot  say  he  walked,) 
e  reached  the  foot-bridge :  there  he  stopped,  and  turned  full 
I  must  either  wade  the  river ,  or  pass  him  as  close  as  I 
ou.  A  desperate  courage ,  founded  on  the  belief  that  my 
^as  near,  made  me  resolve  to  make  my  way  in  despite  of 
I  made  the  sign  of  the  cross ,  drew  my  sword ,  and  uttered, 
e  name  of  God ,  Evil  Spirit ,  give  place ! '  *yich  Ian  Yohr,' 
,  in  a  voice  that  made  my  very  blood  curdle ,  '  beware  of 
row !  *  It  seemed  at  that  moment  not  half  t  yard  from  my 
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sword's  point;  but  the  words  were  no  sooner  spoken  thuit 
gone,  and  nothing  appeared  farther  to  obstruct  my  passage 
got  home,  and  threw  myself  on  my  bed,  where  I  spent  a 
hours  heavily  enough ;  and  this  morning,  as  no  enemy  was  repo 
to  be  near  us,  I  took  my  horse,  and  rode  forward  to  m^< 
matters  with  you.  I  would  not  willingly  fall  until  I  am  in  ch 
with  a  wronged  friend." 

Edward  had  little  doubt  that  this  phantom  was  the  open 
of  an  exhausted  frame  and  depressed  spirits,  working  od 
belief  common  to  all  Highlanders  in  such  superstitions.  H( 
not  the  less  pity  Fergus,  for  whom,  in  his  present  distress 
felt  all  his  former  regard  reyive.  With  the  view  of  divertiD 
mind  from  these  gloomy  images,  he  offered,  with  the  Ba 
permission ,  which  he  knew  he  could  readily  obtain ,  to  rema 
his  quarters  till  Fergus's  corps  should  come  up,  and  the 
march  with  them  as  usual.  The  Chief  seemed  much  pleased 
hesitated  to  accept  the  offer. 

**We  are,  you  know,  in  the  rear,  —  the  post  of  dangei 
retreat." 

**  And  therefore  the  post  of  honour." 

''Well,"  replied  the  Chieftain ,  "let  Alick  have  your  hors 
readiness,  in  case  we  should  be  overmatched,  and  I  shal 
delighted  to  have  your  company  ooce  more." 

The  rear-guard  were  late  in  making  their  appearance,  h) 
been  delayed  by  various  accidents ,  and  by  the  badness  o 
roads.  At  length  they  entered  the  hamlet.  When  Wav 
joined  the  clan  Mac-Ivor,  arm-in-arm  with  their  Chieftain,  a 
resentment  they  had  entertained  against  him  seemed  blown  < 
once.  Evan  Dbu  received  him  with  a  grin  of  congratulation  ; 
even  Callum^  who  was  running  about  as  active  as  ever, 
indeed ,  and  with  a  great  patch  on  his  head ,  appeared  delighti 
see  him. 

''That  gallows-bird's  skull,"  said  Fergus,  "must  be  ha 
than  marble :  the  lock  of  the  pistol  was  actually  broken." 

"flow  could  you  sltW^  so  ^owxi^  ^  V^A.  s^  ^wd?  "  said  Wa 
ley,  with  some  Interesl. 
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"Why,  in  did  no^^/ilr'Hk^  sometimes,  the  rascals  would 

rget  themselves."  t.   ^^ 

'  They  were  now  in  full  march,  every  caution  being  taken  to  pre- 
ent  surprise.  Fergus's  people,  and  a  fine  clan  regiment  from 
tadenoch,  commanded  by  Cluny  Mac-Pherson,  had  the  rear. 
They  had  passed  a  large  open  moor,  and  were  entering  into  the 
Dclosures  which  surround  a  small  village  called  Cliflon.  The 
iriater  sun  had  set,  and  Edward  began  to  rally  Fergus  upon  the 
^e  predictions  of  the  Grey  Spirit.  "The  ides  of  March  are  not 
last,"  said  Mac-Ivor,  with  a  smile;  when,  suddenly  casting 
lis  eyes  back  on  the  moor,  a  large  body  of  cavalry  was  indistinctly 
een  to  hover  upon  its  brown  and  dark  surface.  To  line  the 
mclosures  facing  the  open  ground ,  and  the  road  by  which  the 
memy  must  move  from  it  upon  the  village,  was  the  work  of  a 
hort  time.  While  these  manoeuvres  were  accomplishing,  night 
UDkdown,  dark  and  gloomy,  though  the  moon  was  at  full.  Some- 
imes,  however,  she  gleamed  forth  a  dubious  light  upon  the  scene 
)f  action. 

The  Highlanders  did  not  long  remain  undisturbed  in  the  defen- 
sive position  they  had  adopted.  Favoured  by  the  night ,  one  large 
i.ody  of  dismounted  dragoons  attempted  to  force  the  enclosures, 
Hrhile  another,  equally  strong,  strove  to  penetrate  by  the  high-road. 
Both  were  received  by  such  a  heavy  fire  as  disconcerted  their 
■aoks ,  and  effectually  checked  their  progress.  Unsatisfied  with 
;he  advantage  thus  gained,  Fergus,  to  whose  ardent  spirit  the 
ipproach  of  danger  seemed  to  restore  all  its  elasticity,  drawing 
lis  sword,  and  calling  out  "Claymore!"  encouraged  bis  men,  by 
roice  and  example,  to  break  through  the  hedge  which  divided 
them,  and  rush  down  upon  the  enemy.  Mingling  with  the  dis- 
mounted dragoons ,  they  forced  them ,  at  the  sword-point,  to  fly 
to  the  open  moor,  where  a  considerable  number  were  cut  to  pieces. 
But  the  moon,  which  suddenly  shone  out,  showed  to  the  English 
the  small  number  of  assailants,  disordered  by  their  own  success. 
Two  squadrons  of  horse  moving  to  the  support  of  their  companions, 
the  Highlanders  endeavoured  to  recover  the  enclosures.  But 
several  of  them,  amongst  others  their  bra\e CVvVfttX^SiVei ^  ^^x^  ^^s^ 
v/T^nd  surrounded  before  (hey  could  effect  l\ie\t  ^ui^^^ft*  ^  vi^'^- 
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ley,  looking  eagerly  for  Fergus ,  from  whom ,  as  well  u  from  the 
retreating  body  of  his  followers,  he  had  been  separated  in  tke 
darkness  and  tumult,  saw  him,  with  Evan  Dhu  and  CaUom, 
defending  themselves  desperately  against  a  dozen  of  horsemeo, 
who  were  hewing  at  them  with  their  long  broadswords.  The  bums 
was  again  at  that  moment  totally  overclouded,  and  Edward,  ii 
the  obscurity ,  could  neither  bring  aid  to  his  friends ,  nor  disconr 
which  way  lay  his  own  road  to  rejoin  the  rear-guard.  After  once 
or  twice  narrowly  escaping  being  slain  or  made  prisoner  by  parties 
of  the  cavalry  whom  he  encountered  in  the  darkness,  he  at  length 
reached  an  enclosure ,  and,  clambering  over  it,  concluded  him- 
self in  safety,  and  on  the  way  to  the  Highland  forces,  whose  pipes 
he  heard  at  some  distance.  For  Fergus  hardly  a  hope  remained, 
unless  that  he  might  be  made  prisoner.  Revolving  his  fate  with 
sorrow  and  anxiety ,  the  superstition  of  the  Bodach  Glas  reconed 
to  Edward's  recollection,  and  he  said  to  himself,  with  iDteraii 
surprise ,  *  *  What ,  can  the  devil  speak  truth  ?  "  * 

CHAPTER  LX. 

Chapter  of  Accidents. 

Edward  was  in  a  most  unpleasant  and  dangerous  sitaatioo. 
He  soon  lost  the  sound  of  the  bagpipes;  and  ,  what  was  yet  more 
unpleasant ,  when ,  after  searching  long  in  vain ,  and  scrambling 
through  many  enclosures,  he  at  length  approached  the  higb-roul, 
he  learned ,  from  the  unwelcome  noise  of  kettle-drums  and  trum- 
pets,  that  the  English  cavalry  now  occupied  it,  and  conseqaeotlj 
were  between  him  and  the  Highlanders.  Precluded,  therefore, 
from  advancing  in  a  straight  direction ,  he  resolved  to  avoid  the 
English  military,  and  endeavour  to  join  his  friends  bymaUog 
a  circuit  to  the  left ,  for  which  a  beaten  path ,  deviating  from  the 
main  road  in  that  direction,  seemed  to  afford  facilities.  Tbepitk 
was  muddy ,  and  the  night  dark  and  cold ;  but  even  these  incoi- 
veniences  were  hardly  felt  amidst  the  apprehensions  which  fiUliig 
into  the  hands  of  the  King's  forces  reasonably  excited  in  his 
bosom. 

•    See  Note  00.    Skirmish  at  C/ifion, 
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After  valkiDg  about  three  miles,  he  at  length  reached  a  hamlet. 
)oDscious  that  the  common  people  were  in  general  unfavourable 
D  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  yet  desirous,  if  possible,  to  pro- 
are  a  horse  and  guide  to  Penrith,  where  he  hoped  to  find  the  rear, 
r  not  the  main  body ,  ofthe  Chevalier's  army,  he  approached  the 
lehouse  ofthe  place.  There  was  a  great  noise  within ;  he  paused 
9  listen.  A  round  English  oath  or  two,  and  the  burden  of  a 
ampaign  song,  convinced  him  the  hamlet  also  was  occupied 
y  the  Buke  of  Cumberland's  soldiers.  Endeavouring  to  retire 
rom  it  as  softly  as  possible ,  and  blessing  the  obscurity  which 
itherto  he  had  murmured  against,  Waverley  groped  his  way  the 
est  he  could  along  a  small  paling,  which  seemed  the'boundary 
f  some  cottage  garden.  As  he  reached  the  gate  of  this  little  en- 
losure,  his  outstretched  hand  was  grasped  by  that  of  a  female, 
/hose  voice  at  the  same  time  uttered,  ** Edward,  is  't  thou, 
lan?" 

Here  is  some  unlucky  mistake  thought  Edward,  struggling, 
lUt  gently,  to  disengage  himself. 

'^Naen  o'  thy  foun,  now,  mac,  or  the  red  cwoats  will  hear 
hee ;  they  hae  been  houlerying  and  pouleryiog  every  ane  that  past 
lehouse  door  this  noight  to  make  them  drive  their  waggons  and 
ick  loike.    Come  into  feyther's ,  or  they  'II  do  ho  a  mischief." 

A  good  hint,  thought  Waverley,  following  the  girl  through 
be  little  garden  into  a  brick-paved  kitchen ,  where  she  set  herself 

0  kindle  a  match  at  an  expiring  fire,  and  with  the  match  to  light  a 
candle.  She  had  no  sooner  looked  on  Edward,  than  she  dropped 
he  light,  with  a  shrill  scream  of  **Ofeylher,  feyther!" 

The  father,  thus  invoked,  speedily  appeared —  a  sturdy  old 
armer,  in  a  pair  of  leather  breeches,  and  boots  pulled  on  with- 
)at stockings,  having  just  started  from  his  bed;  the  rest  of  his 
jress  was  only  a  Westmoreland  statesman's  robe-de-chambre ,  — 
that  is,  his  shirt.  His  figure  was  displayed  to  advantage,  by  a 
candle  which  he  bore  in  his  left  hand ;  in  his  right  he  brandished 

1  poker. 

**  What  hast  ho  here,  wench?" 

**0!"  cried  the  poor  girl,  almost  going  off  in  hysterics,  **I 
thought  it  was  Ned  Williams ,  and  it  is  one  of  the  plaid-men.' 
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"Aod  what  was  thee  ganging  to  do  wi'  Ned  Williams  at  this 
time  o'  noight?"  To  this,  which  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  Dome- 
rous  class  of  questions  more  easily  asked  than  answered,  the 
rosy-cheeked  damsel  made  no  reply,  but  continaed  sobbing  and 
wringing  her  hands. 

**And  thee,  lad,  dost  ho  know  that  the  dragpoons  be  a  town! 
dost  ho  know  that,  mon?  ad,  they  '11  sliver  thee  loike a tanip, 
mon?" 

'^I  know  my  life  is  in  great  danger,"  said  Waverley,  "bntif 
you  can  assist  me ,  I  will  reward  you  handsomely.  I  am  no  Scots- 
man ,  but  an  unfortunate  English  gentleman." 

**Be  ho  Scot  or  no,"  said  the  honest  farmer,  *'I  wishthoi 
hadst  kept  the  other  side  of  the  hallan.  But  since  thou  art  here, 
Jacob  Jopson  will  betray  no  man's  bluid;  and  the  plaids  were  giy 
canny,  and  did  not  do  so  much  mischief  when  they  were  here 
yesterday.*'  Accordingly,  he  set  seriously  about  sheltering  ud 
refreshing  our  hero  for  the  night.  The  fire  was  speedily  rekindled, 
but  with  precaution  against  its  light  being  seen  from  witkoit. 
The  jolly  yeoman  cut  a  rasher  of  bacon ,  which  Cicely  sooa 
broiled ,  and  her  father  added  a  swingeing  tankard  of  his  bestalfr 
It  was  settled,  that  Edward  should  remain  there  till  the  troops 
marched  in  the  morning ,  then  hire  or  buy  a  horse  from  the  dt- 
mer ,  and ,  with  the  best  directions  that  could  be  obtained,  endei- 
vour  to  overtake  his  friends.  A  clean,  though  coarse  bed,  n- 
ceived  him  after  the  fatigues  of  this  unhappy  day. 

With  the  morning  arrived  the  news  that  the  Highlanders  had 
evacuated  Penrith ,  and  marched  off  towards  Carlisle ;  that  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  was  in  possession  of  Penrith,  and  that 
detachments  of  his  army  covered  the  roads  in  every  directioB. 
To  attempt  to  get  through  undiscovered  would  be  an  act  of  the 
most  frantic  temerity.  Ned  Williams  (the  right  Edward)  vis 
now  called  to  council  by  Cicely  and  her  father.  Ned,  whope^ 
haps  did  not  care  that  his  handsome  namesake  should  remain  too 
long  in  the  same  house  with  his  sweetheart,  for  fear  of  fresh  mis- 
takes, proposed  that  Waverley,  exchanging  his  uniform  and 
plaid  for  the  dress  of  the  country,  should  go  with  him  to  his 
father's  farm  near  Ulswater,  and  remain  in  that  undisturbed  re 
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irement  until  the  military  movements  in  the  country  should  have 
leased  to  render  his  departure  hazardous.  A  price  was  also  agreed 
ipon ,  at  which  the  stranger  might  board  with  Farmer  Williams, 
f  he  thought  proper,  till  he  could  depart  with  safely.  It  was  of 
noderate  amount ;  the  distress  of  his  situation,  among  this  honest 
ind  simple-hearted  race;  being  considered  as  no  reason  for  in- 
Teasing  their  demand. 

The  necessary  articles  of  dress  were  accordingly  procured, 
ind,  by  following  by-paths,  known  to  the  young  farmer,  they 
loped  to  escape  any  unpleasant  rencontre.  A  recompense  for 
heir  hospitality  was  refused  peremptorily  by  old  Jopson  and  his 
;herry-cheeked  daughter;  a  kiss  paid  the  one ,  and  a  hearty  shake 
>f  the  hand  the  other.  Both  seemed  anxious  for  their  guest's 
afety ,  and  took  leave  of  him  with  kind  wishes. 

In  the  course  of  their  route,  Edward,  with  his  guide,  tra- 
ersed  those  fields  which  the  night  before  had  been  the  scene  of 
iction.  A  brief  gleam  of  a  December's  sun  shone  sadly  on  the 
>road  heath ,  which ,  towards  the  spot  where  the  great  north-west 
oad  entered  the  enclosures  of  Lord  Lonsdale's  property,  exhibited 
lead  bodies  of  men  and  horses ,  and  the  usual  companions  of  war, 
I  number  of  carrion-crows ,  hawks,  and  ravens. 

*<And  this,  then,  was  thy  last  field ,"  said  Waverley  to  him- 
elf,  his  eye  filling  at  the  recollection  of  the  many  splendid  points 
)f  Fergus's  character,  and  of  their  former  intimacy ,  all  his  pas- 
ions  and  imperfections  forgotten  —  **here  fell  the  last  Yich  Ian 
Tohr,  on  a  nameless  heath;  and  in  an  obscure  nightr-skirmish 
vas  quenched  that  ardent  spirit,  who  thought  it  little  to  cut  a  way 
or  his  master  to  the  British  throne !  Ambition ,  policy ,  bravery, 
ill  far  beyond  their  sphere ,  here  learned  the  fate  of  mortals.  The 
iole  support,  too,  of  a  sister,  whose  spirit,  as  proud  and  un- 
bending, was  even  more  exalted  than  thine  own;  here  ended  all 
,by  hopes  for  Flora ,  and  the  long  and  valued  line  which  it  was  thy 
boast  to  raise  yet  more  highly  by  thy  adventurous  valour ! " 

As  these  ideas  pressed  on  Waverley's  mind ,  he  resolved  to  go 
apon  the  open  heath,  and  search  if,  among  the  slain,  he  could 
discover  the  body  of  his  friend,  with  the  pious  intention  of  pro- 
curing for  him  the  last  rites  of  sepulture.    The  timorous  young 
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man  who  accompaDied  him  remonstrated  upon  the  danger  oftb( 
attempt,  but  Edward  was  determined.  The  followers  of  the  camp 
had  already  stripped  the  dead  of  all  they  could  carry  away;  bal 
the  country-people,  unused  to  scenes  of  blood,  had  not  yet  ap- 
proached the  field  ,of  action ,  though  some  stood  fearfully  gazing 
at  a  distance.  About  sixty  or  seventy  dragoons  lay  slain  within 
the  first  enclosure ,  upon  the  high  road ,  and  on  the  open  moor. 
Of  the  Highlanders ,  not  above  a  dozen  had  fallen ,  chiefly  those 
wlio,  venturing  too  far  on  the  moor,  could  not  regain  the  strong 
ground.  He  could  not  find  the  body  of  Fergus  among  the  slain. 
On  a  little  knoll,  separated  from  the  others,  lay  the  carcasses  of 
three  English  dragoons,  two  horses,  and  the  page  Galium  Beg, 
whose  hard  skull  a  trooper's  broadsword  had,  at  length,  effec- 
tually cloven.  It  was  possible  his  clan  had  carried  off  the  body  of 
Fergus ;  but  it  was  also  possible  he  had  escaped ,  especially  as 
Evan  Bhn,  who  would  never  leave  his  Chief,  was  not  found 
among  the  dead;  or  he  might  be  prisoner,  and  the  less  formidable 
denunciation  inferred  from  the  appearance  of  the  Bodach  GlM 
might  have  proved  the  true  one.  The  approach  of  a  party  sent 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  country-people  to  bury  the 
dead,  and  who  had  already  assembled  several  peasants  for  that 
purpose,  now  obliged  Edward  to  rejoin  his  guide,  who  awaited 
him  in  great  anxiety  and  fear  under  shade  of  the  plantations. 

After  leaving  this  field  of  death,  the  rest  of  their  journey  was 
happily  accomplished.  At  the  house  of  Farmer  Williams,  Ed- 
ward passed  for  a  young  kinsman ,  educated  for  the  Church ,  who 
was  come  to  reside  there  till  the  civil  tumults  permitted  him  to 
pass  through  the  country.  This  silenced  suspicion  among  the 
kind  and  simple  yeomanry  of  Cumberland ,  and  accounted  soiB' 
ciently  for  the  grave  manners  and  retired  habits  of  the  new  guest. 
The  precaution  became  more  necessary  than  Waverley  had  anti- 
cipated, as  a  variety  of  incidents  prolonged  his  stay  at  Fastbwaite, 
as  the  farm  was  called. 

A  tremendous  fall  of  snow  rendered  his  departure  impossible 

for  more  than  ten  days.    When  the  roads  began  to  become  a  little 

practicable,  they  successively  received  news  of  the  retreat  of  the 

Chevalier  into  Scotland;  then,  l\i^V. Yi^ V^^ i^wAwikAd the  froo- 
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upon  Glasgow ;  and  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
16  siege  of  Carlisle.  His  army,  therefore,  cut  off 
of  Waverley's  escaping  into  Scotland  in  that  direc- 
I  eastern  border,  Marshal  Wade ,  with  a  large  force, 
upon  Edinburgh ,  and  all  along  the  frontier,  parties 
lunteers ,  and  partisans ,  were  in  arms  to  suppress 
and  apprehend  such  stragglers  from  the  Highland 
been  left  in  England.  The  surrender  of  Carlisle, 
ity  with  which  the  rebel  garrison  were  threatened, 
n  additional  reason  against  venturing  upon  a  solitary 
journey  through  a  hostile  country  and  a  large  army, 
ssistance  of  a  single  sword  to  a  cause  which  seemed 
perate. 

ely  and  secluded  situation,  without  the  advantage 
>r  conversation  with  men  of  cultivated  minds,  the 
Colonel  Talbot  often  recurred  to  the  mind  of  our 
more  anxious  recollection  haunted  his  slumbers  — 
log  look  and  gesture  of  Colonel  Gardiner.  Most 
e  hope ,  as  the  rarely  occurring  post  brought  news 
with  various  success,  that  it  might  never  again  be 
his  sword  in  civil  conflict.  Then  his  mind  turned 
d  death  of  Fergus,  to  the  desolate  situation  of  Flora, 
more  tender  recollection ,  to  that  of  Rose  Brad- 
» was  destitute  of  the  devoted  enthusiasm  of  loyalty, 
r  friend ,  hallowed  and  exalted  misfortune.  These 
as  permitted  to  enjoy,  undisturbed  by  queries  or 
and  it  was  in  many  a  winter  walk  by  the  shores  of 
at  he  acquired  a  more  complete  mastery  of  a  spirit 
ersity,  than  his  former  experience  bad  given  him; 
'elt  himself  entitled  to  say  firmly,  though  perhaps 
bat  the  romance  of  his  life  was  ended,  and  that  its 
ad  now  commenced.  He  was  soon  called  appn  to 
tensions  by  reason  and  philosophy. 
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Itftl 
CHAPTER  LXI.  1  \ri 

A  Jouraey  to  LoDdon.  |  ^^ 

Thb  family  at  Fasthwaite  were  soon  attached  to  Edward.  A  .  ^ 
bad ,  indeed ,  that  gentleness  and  arbanUy  which  almost  niiifH^  I  ^ 
salt  J  attracts  corresponding  kindness;  and  to  their  simple  idw  I  ^ 
his  learning  gave  him  consequence,  and  his  sorrows  interesL  \^l 
The  last  he  ascribed,  evasively,  to  the  loss  of  a  brother  in  thi 
skirmish  near  Clifton ;  and  in  that  primitive  state  of  society,  wbm 
the  ties  of  afTection  were  highly  deemed  of,  his  continued  deprwriw 
excited  sympathy,  but  not  surprise. 

In  the  end  of  January ,  his  more  lively  powers  were  eaUed  aot 
by  the  happy  union  of  Edward  Williams ,  the  sou  of  his  hui, 
with  Cicely  Jopson.  Our  hero  would  not  cloud  with  sorrow  thi 
festivity  attending  the  wedding  of  two  persons  to  whom  be  w 
so  highly  obliged.  He  therefore  exerted  himself,  danced,  snfi 
played  at  the  various  games  of  the  day,  and  was  the  blithest  rf 
the  company.  The  next  morning,  however,  he  had  more  seita 
matters  to  think  of. 

The  clergyman  who  bad  married  the  young  couple  was  m 
much  pleased  with  the  supposed  student  of  divinity ,  that  beam 
next  day  from  Penrith  on  purpose  to  pay  him  a  visit.  Tliis  migU 
have  been  a  puzzling  chapter  had  he  entered  into  any  eiaminallii 
of  our  hero's  supposed  theological  studies;  bnt  fortunately  ki 
loved  better  to  hear  and  communicate  the  news  of  the  day.  W 
brought  with  him  two  or  three  old  newspapers,  in  one  of  idM 
Edward  found  a  piece  of  intelligence  that  soon.rendered  him  daif 
to  every  word  which  the  Reverend  Mr.  Twigtythe  wras  saying  npM 
the  news  from  the  north ,  and  the  prospect  of  the  Dnke's  specdfl) 
overtaking  and  crushing  the  rebels.  This  was  an  article  In  tbeMi 
or  nearly  these  words : 

'^Died  at  his  house,  in  Hill  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  upon  At 
10th  inst.  Richard  Waverley,  Esq.  second  son  of  Sir  Giles  Waiv- 
ley  of  Wavcrley-Honour,  c&c.  c&c.  He  died  of  a  lingering  disordVi 
augmented  by  the  unpleasant  predicament  of  suspicion  In  wUek 
he  stood,  having  been  obliged  to  find  bail  to  a  high  amount,  to 
meet  an  impending  accusation  of  high-treason.     An  accnMliM 
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same  grave  crime  hangs  over  his  elder  brother ,  Sir  Everard 
rley,  the  representative  of  that  ancient  family;  and  we 
stand  the  day  of  his  trial  will  be  Gxed  early  in  the  next 
I,  unless  Edward  Waverley,  son  of  the  deceased  Richard, 
eir  to  the  Baronet,  shall  surrender  himself  to  justice.  In 
ase ,  we  are  assured  it  is  his  Majesty's  gracious  purpose  to 
farther  proceedings  upon  the  charge  against  Sir  Everard. 
infortunate  young  gentleman  is  ascertained  to  have  been  in 
n  the  Pretender's  service ,  and  to  have  marched  along  with 
ghland  troops  ipto  England.  But  he  has  not  been  heard  of 
the  skirmish  at  Clifton ,  on  the  18th  December  iast.*^ 
ch  was  this  distracting  paragraph.  * '  Good  God ! "  exclaimed 
rley,  **  am  [then  a  parricide?  Impossible!  My  father,  who 
showed  the  affection  of  a  father  while  he  lived,  cannot  have 
so  much  affected  by  my  supposed  death  as  to  hasten  his 
no,  I  will  not  believe  it,  —  it  were  distraction  to  entertain 
moment  such  a  horrible  idea.  But  it  were,  if  possible, 
than  parricide  to  suffer  any  danger  to  hang  over  my  noble 
;nerous  uncle ,  who  has  ever  been  more  to  me  than  a  father, 
3  evil  can  be  averted  by  any  sacriGce  on  my  part." 
hile  these  reflections  passed  like  the  stings  of  scorpions 
gb  Waverley's  sensorium ,  the  worthy  divine  was  startled  in 
:  disquisition  on  the  battle  ofFalkirk  by  the  ghastliness  which 
(Communicated  to  his  looks,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  ill? 
nately  the  bride ,  all  smirk  and  blush ,  bad  just  entered  the 

Mrs.  Williams  was  none  of  the  brightest  of  women,  but 
as  good-natured,  and  readily  concluding  that  Edward  had 
shocked  by  disagreeable  news  in  the  papers,  interfered  so 
ously,  that,  without  exciting  suspicion,  she  drew  off  Mr. 
ythe's  attention ,  and  engaged  it  until  be  soon  after  took  his 

Waverley  then  explained  to  his  friends,  that  he  was 
'  the  necessity  of  going  to  London  with  as  little  delay  as 
3le. 

ne  cause  of  delay ,  however,  did  occur,  to  which  Waverley 
een  very  little  accustomed.  His  purse ,  though  well  stocked 
he  first  went  to  Tully--yeolan ,  had  not  been  reinforced  since 
leriod ;  and  although  his  life  since  had  not  been  of  a  nature 
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to  eihaust  it  hastily,  for  he  had  lived  chiefly  Vfiih  his  friends,  or 
with  the  army,  yet  he  foand,  that,  after  settling  vith  his  kind 
landlord,  he  should  be  too  poor  to  encounter  the  expense  of 
trayelling  post.  The  best  course,  therefore,  seemed  to  be,  to 
get  into  the  great  north  road  about  Borough-bridge,  and  there 
take  a  place  in  the  Northern  Diligence,  a  huge  old-fashioned  tub, 
drawn  by  three  horses ,  which  completed  the  journey  from  Edin- 
burgh to  London  (God  willing,  as  the  advertisement  expressed 
it)  in  three  weeks.  Our  hero,  therefore,  took  an  affectionate 
farewell  of  his  Cumberland  friends,  whose  kindness  he  promised 
never  to  forget,  and  tacitly  hoped  one  day  to  acknowledge,  hj 
substantial  proofs  of  gratitude.  After  some  petty  difficulties  and 
vexatious  delays ,  and  after  putting  his  dress  into  a  shape  better 
befitting  his  rank,  though  perfectly  plain  and  simple ,  he  accooH 
plished  crossing  the  country,  and  found  himself  in  the  desired 
vehicle  vis-dr-vis  to  Mrs.  Nosebag,  the  lady  of  Lieutenant  Nose- 
bag,  adjutant  and  riding-master  of  the  —  dragoons,  a  jolly 
woman  of  about  fifty,  wearing  a  blue  habit,  faced  with  scarlet, 
and  grasping  a  silver-mounted  horse-whip. 

This  lady  was  one  of  those  active  members  of  society  who  take 
upon  ihemfaire  lefrais  de  conversation.  She  had  just  retunied 
from  the  north ,  and  informed  Edward  how  nearly  her  regimeat 
had  cut  the  petticoat  people  into  ribands  at  Falkirk ,  '*  only  some- 
how there  was  one  of  those  nasty,  awkward  marshes,  that  tbejf 
are  never  without  in  Scotland,  I  think,  and  so  our  poordeir 
little  regiment  suffered  something,  as  my  Nosebag  says,  in  tbit 
unsatisfactory  affair.  You,  Sir,  have  served  in  the  dragooosr 
Waverley  was  taken  so  much  at  unawares ,  that  he  acquiesced. 

'*0,  I  knew  it  at  once;  I  saw  you  were  military  from  your 
air,  and  I  was  sure  you  could  be  none  of  the  foot-wobblers,  ts 
my  Nosebag  calls  them.  What  regiment,  pray?"  Here  wast 
delightful  question.  Waverley,  however,  justly  concluded  thtt 
this  good  lady  had  the  whole  army-list  by  heart;  and,  to  avoid 
detection  by  adhering  ^o  truth ,  answered ,  '*  Gardiner's  dragoons, 
Ma'  am ;  but  I  have  retired  some  time." 

'<  O  aye,  those  as  won  the  race  at  the  battle  of  Preston »  as  DJ 
Nosebag sajs.    Pray,  Sir, 'wwe^o^^w^V* 
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'*  I  was  so  QDfortuDale,  Ma'  am ,"  be  replied ,  **as  to  witness 
bat  engagement." 

**  And  that  was  a  misfortune  that  few  of  Gardiner's  stood  to 
atness,  I  believe,  Sir  —  ha!  ha!  ha!  I  beg  yonr  pardon,  but 
soldier's  wife  loves  a  joke." 

Devil  confound  you,  thought  Waverley;  what  infernal  luck 
las  penned  me  up  with  this  inquisitive  hag ! 

Fortunately  the  good  lady  did  not  stick  long  to  one  subject. 
•  We  are  coming  to  Ferrybridge ,  now ,"  she  said ,  **  where  there 
vasa  party  of  ours  left  to  support  the  beadles ,  and  constables, 
ind  justices ,  and  these  sort  of  creatures  that  are  examining  papers 
ind  stopping  rebels ,  and  all  that."  They  were  hardly  in  the  inn 
9efore  she  dragged  Waverley  to  the  window,  exclaiming,  *^  Yonder 
;omes  Corporal  Bridoon ,  of  our  poor  dear  troop ;  he 's  coming 
irith  the  constable  man ;  Bridoon  's  one  of  my  lambs ,  as  Nosebag 
calls  'em.  Come,  Mr.  — a  — a  —  pray,  what's  your  name 
Sir?" 

'•Butler,  Ma'am,"  said  Waverley,  resolved  rather  to  make 
free  with  the  name  of  a  former  fellow  officer,  than  run  the  risk  of 
detection  by  inventing  one  not  to  be  found  in  the  regiment. 

'*  O ,  you  got  a  troop  lately,  when  that  shabby  fellow ,  Waver- 
ley, went  over  to  the  rebels?  Lord ,  I  wish  our  old  cross  Captain 
Crump  would  go  over  to  the  rebels ,  that  Nosebag  might  get  the 
troop !  —  Lord ,  what  can  Bridoon  be  standing  swinging  on  the 
bridge  for?  I  '11  be  hanged  if  he  a'nt  hazy,  as  Nosebag  says. — 
Come,  Sir,  as  you  and  I  belong  to  the  service,  we'll  go  put  the 
rascal  In  mind  of  his  duly." 

Waverley,  with  feelings  more  easily  conceived  than  described, 
saw  himself  obliged  to  follow  this  doughty  female  commander. 
The  gallant  trooper  was  as  like  a  lamb  as  a  drunk  corporal  of 
dragoons,  about  six  feet  high,  with  very  broad  shoulders ,  and 
\ery  thin  legs,  not  to  mention  a  great  scar  across  his  nose ,  could 
well  be.  Mrs.  Nosebag  addressed  him  with  something  which ,  if 
Dot  an  oath,  sounded  very  like  one,  and  commanded  him  to 
attend  to  his  duty.  '*Y6U  be  d— d  for  a  — ,"  commenced  the 
gallant  cavalier;  but,  looking  up  in  order  to  sxAVVVi^  «.OA^\i\.^  ^^ 
words,  and  also  to  enforce  the  epithet  wVi\c\i  Yi^  m«i^\»N»^  -»  ^>>5^ 
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an  adjective  applicable  to  the  party,  he  lecogniied  the  ipeiker, 
made  his  military  aalam,  and  altered  his  tooe.  —  ^^LocilM 
your  handsome  face,  Madam  Nosebag,  is  it  you?  Why,  ift 
poor  fellow  does  happen  to  Gre  a  slug  of  a  momiog,  Ian  mi 
you  were  never  the  lady  to  bring  him  to  harm." 

**Well,  you  rascallion ,  go,  mind  your daty;  thisgenlleMi 
and  I  belong  to  the  service;  but  be  sure  you  look  after  thatihf 
cock  in  the  slouched  hat  that  sits  in  the  comer  of  the  coach.  1 
believe  he 's  ooe  of  the  rebels  in  disguise." 

'*D — n  her  gooseberry  vig,"  said  the  corporel,  when  ib 
was  out  of  hearing,  '*  that  gimlefr-eyed  jade  —  molher  a^jntti^ 
as  we  call  her  —  is  a  greater  plague  to  the  regioieni  than  preiit- 
marshal ,  sergeant-major,  and  old  Hubble-de-Shuff,  the  cokad, 
into  the  bargain.  —  Come,  Master  Constable,  let's  see  if  tt 
shy  cock,  as  she  calls  him,  (who,  by  the  way,  was  a  Qnatar 
from  Leeds ,  with  whom  Mrs.  No8d>ag  had  had  some  tart  ufi- 
ment  on  the  legality  of  bearing  arms,)  will  stand  godliither  ti i 
sup  of  brandy,  for  your  Yorkshire  ale  is  cold  oo  my  stonuch." 

The  vivacity  of  this  good  lady ,  as  it  helped  Edward  out  of  tkis 
scrape ,  was  like  to  have  drawn  him  into  one  or  two  others,  b 
every  town  where  tbey  stopped ,  she  wished  to  examiae  the  corps 
de  garde ,  if  there  was  one ,  and  once  very  narrowly  missed  intro- 
ducing Waverley  to  a  recruiting-sergeant  of  his  own  regisMSt. 
Then  she  Captain'd  and  Buttler'd  him  till  he  was  almost  mad  vitk 
vexation  and  anxiety;  and  never  was  he  more  rejoiced  in  his  life 
at  the  termination  of  a  journey,  than  when  the  arrival  of  tti  i 
coach  in  London  freed  him  from  the  attentions  of  Madas 
Nosebag. 

CHAPTER  LXII. 

What  '8  to  be  done  next? 

It  was  twilight  when  they  arrived  in  town;  and  haTlng shakes 

off  his  companions,  and  walked  through  a  good  many  streets,  to 

avoid  the  possibility  of  being  traced  by  them ,  Edward  took  i 

/idckoey-coach  and  dtON^  lo  Co\oii^Tik^^^%  W^^^  ^  in  one  of  tbi 

principal  squares  at  Vbe  \»csVi  ^u4  <il  >2bft  Vaim*  *\^AiL^2aG&ma^ 
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>7  the  death  of  relations ,  had  succeeded  since  his  marriage  to  a 
arge  fortune,  possessed  considerable  political  interest,  and  lived 
n  what  is  called  great  style. 

When  Waverley  knocked  at  his  door,  he  found  it  at  first 
lifficolt  to  procure  admittance ,  but  at  length  was  shown  into  an 
ipartment  wlierie  the  Colonel  was  at  table.  Lady  Emily,  whose 
^ery  beautiful  features  were  still  pallid  from  indisposition ,  sate 
opposite  to  him.  The  instant  he  heard  Waverley's  Toice,  he 
started  up  and  embraced  him.  ** Frank  Stanley,  my  dear  boy, 
low  d'ye  do?  —  Emily,  my  love,  this  is  young  Stanley." 

The  blood  started  to  the  lady's  cheek  as  she  gave  Waverley  a 
■eeeption,  in  which  courtesy  was  mingled  with  kindness,  while 
ler  trembling  hand  and  DiUering  voice  showed  how  much  she  was 
itartled  and  discomposed.  Dinner  was  hastily  replaced,  and 
vhile  Waverley  was  engaged  in  refreshing  himself,  the  Colonel 
)roceeded  —  **  I  wonder  you  have  come  here,  Frank ;  the  Doctors 
«11  me  the  air  of  London  is  very  bad  for  your  complaints.  You 
ihoald  not  have  risked  it.  But  I  am  delighted  to  see  you ,  and  so  is 
Emily,  though  I  fear  we  must  not  reckon  upon  your  staying  long." 

''Some  particular  business  brought  me  up,"  muttered 
Waverley. 

''  1  supposed  so ,  but  I  sha'nt  allow  you  to  stay  long.  —  Spon- 
LooD,"  (to  anelderly  military-looking  servant  out  of  livery,)  '*  take 
iway  these  things ,  and  answer  the  bell  yourself ,  if  I  ring.  Don't 
let  any  of  the  other  fellows  disturb  us  —  My  nephew  and  1  have 
business  to  talk  of." 

When  the  servants  had  retired,  ''In  the  name  of  God, 
Waverley ,  what  has  brought  you  here?  It  may  be  as  much  as  your 
life  is  worth." 

" Dear  Mr.  Waverley,"  said  Lady  Emily ,  "to  whom  I  owe  so 
much  more  than  acknowledgments  can  ever  pay,  how  could  yon 
be  so  rash?" 

"My  father  —  my  uncle  —  this  paragraph ,"  —  he  handed  the 
paper  to  Colonel  Talbot. 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  these  scoundrels  were  condemned  to  b« 
squeezed  to  death  in  their  own  presses,"  sa\A1^>XiQX.    ''''Yvbb. 
^oJd  there  are  not  less  than  a  dozen  o£  tbeVt  ^«k^^t%  tkwi  "^m^v^^ 
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in  town ,  and  do  wonder  that  they  are  obliged  to  ioTent  lies  to  find 
sale  for  their  journals.  It  is  true ,  however ,  my  dear  Edward ,  thit 
you  have  lost  your  father;  bat  as  to  this  flourish  of  his  unpleasaDt 
situation  having  grated  upon  his  spirits,  and  hurt  his  health  —  tbe 
truth  is  —  for  though  it  is  harsh  to  say  so  now,  yet  it  will  rdien 
your  mind  from  the  idea  of  weighty  responsibility — the  truth  theo 
is,  that  Mr.  Richard  Waverley,  through  this  whole  bosuiesB, 
showed  great  want  of  sensibility ,  both  to  yoor  situation  and  that  of 
your  uncle ;  and  the  last  time  I  saw  him ,  he  told  me ,  with  greit 
glee ,  that  as  I  was  so  good  as  take  charge  ofyour  interests ,  he  hid 
thought  it  best  to  patch  up  a  separate  negotiation  for  himself,  and 
make  his  peace  with  government  through  some  channels  which 
former  connexions  left  still  open  to  him." 

''And  my  uncle,  my  dear  uncle?" 

''Is  in  no  danger  whatever.  It  is  true  (looking  at  the  date  of 
the  paper)  there  was  a  foolish  report  some  time  ago  to  the  purport 
here  quoted ,  but  it  is  entirely  false.  Sir  Everard  Is  gone  down  to 
Waverley-Honour,  freed  from  all  uneasiness  >  unless  upon  yoor 
own  account.  But  you  are  in  peril  yourself  —  your  name  is  ia 
every  proclamation  —  warrants  are  out  to  apprehend  yon.  How 
and  when  did  you  come  here?" 

Edward  told  his  story  at  length,  suppressing  his  quarrel  with 
Fergus ;  for,  being  himself  partial  to  Highlanders,  he  did  not  wish 
to  give  any  advantage  to  the  Colonel's  national  prejudice  against 
them. 

"Are  you  sure  it  was  your  friend  Glen's  foot-boy  you  saw  dead 
inCliaonMoor?" 

"Qnite  positive." 

"Then  that  little  limb  of  the  devil  has  cheated  the  gallows,  for 
cut-throat  was  written  in  his  face;  though"  (turning  to. Lady 
Emily)  "it  was  a  very  handsome  face  loo.  —  But  for  you,  Edward, 
I  wish  you  would  go  down  again  to  Cumberland ,  or  rather  I  wish 
yov  had  never  stirred  from  thence ,  for  there  is  an  embargo  in  all 
the  seaports ,  and  a  strict  search  for  the  adherents  of  the  Pre- 
tender;  and  the  tongue  of  that  confounded  woman  will  wag  in  her 
head  like  the  clack  o(  a  m\\\ ,  \\\\  ^^mO^n^  ^\  ^'^'^t  ^^-^VLl  detect 
Captain  Butler  to  be  a  CeiftneA^^t^oxii^^^:* 
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**Do  you  know  any  thing,'*  asked  Waverley,  *'of  my  fellow- 
traveller?" 

**  Her  husband  was  my  sergeant-major  for  six  years;  she  was 
a  buxom  widow,  with  a  little  money — he  married  her  —  was 
steady,  and  got  on  by  being  a  good  drill.  I  must  send  Spontoon 
to  see  what  she  is  about;  he  will  find  her  out  among  the  old  regi- 
mental connexions.  To-morrow  you  must  be  indisposed,  and 
keep  your  room  from  fatigue.  Lady  Emily  is  to  be  your  nurse, 
aod  Spontoon  and  I  your  attendants.  You  bear  the  name  of  a  near 
relation  of  mine,  whom  none  of  my  present  people  ever  saw,  ex- 
cept Spontoon ,  so  there  will  be  no  immediate  danger.  So  pray  feel 
your  head  ache  and  your  eyes  grow  heavy  as  soon  as  possible ,  that 
you  may  be  put  upon  the  sick  list;  and ,  Emily,  do  you  order  an 
apartment  for  Frank  Stanley,  with  all  the  attentions  which  an  in- 
valid may  require." 

In  the  morning  the  Colonel  visited  his  guest.  '*  Now ,"  said  he, 
* '  I  have  some  good  news  for  you.  Your  reputation  as  a  gentleman 
and  officer  is  effectually  cleared  of  neglect  of  duty ,  and  accession 
to  the  mutiny  in  Gardiner's  regiment.  I  have  had  a  correspon- 
dence on  this  subject  with  a  very  zealous  friend  of  yours,  your 
Scottish  parson,  Morton;  his  first  letter  was  addressed  to  Sir 
Everard ;  but  I  relieved  the  good  Baronet  of  the  trouble  of  answer- 
ing it.  You  must  know ,  that  your  free-booting  acquaintance, 
Bonald  of  the  Cave ,  has  at  length  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines.  He  was  driving  off  the  cattle  of  a  certain  proprietor, 
called  Killan  —  something  or  other  — " 

'*Killancureit?" 

'^The  same  —  now  the  gentleman  being,  it  seems,  a  great 
farmer,  and  having  a  special  value  for  his  breed  of  cattle ,  being, 
moreover,  rather  of  a  timid  disposition,  had  got  a  party  of  soldiers 
to  protect  his  property.  So  Donald  run  his  head  unawares  into 
the  lion's  mouth,  and  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner.  Being 
ordered  for  execution,  his  conscience  was  assailed  on  the  one  hand 
by  a  Catholic  priest,  on  the  other  by  your  friend  Morton.  He 
repulsed  the  Catholic  chiefly  on  account  of  the  doctrine  of  extreme 
unction ,  which  this  economical  gentleman  cons\^^\^^  ^^  vci  «v- 
cessive  waste  ofoiL  So  bis  conyersion  from  a  sV«X^  qI  \\xv^Wk\v«^^'^ 
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fell  to  Mr.  Morton's  share,  who,  I  dare  say,  acquitted  hiaoetf 
excellently,  though ,  I  suppose,  Donald  made  but  a  qneer  kindof 
Christian  after  all.  He  confessed ,  however ,  before  a  magistnte, 
one  Major  Melville,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  correct,  frieodlj 
sort  of  person ,  his  full  intrigue  with  Houghton ,  explaining  parti- 
cularly how  it  was  carried  on ,  and  fully  acqnittiog  you  of  thekttt 
accession  to  it.  He  also  mentioned  his  rescuing  you  ftom  the 
hands  of  the  volunteer  officer,  and  sending  you ,  by  orders  of  Un 
Pret  —  Chevalier,  I  mean  —  as  a  prisoner  to  Doune ,  from  wbeaee 
he  understood  you  were  carried  prisoner  to  Edinbur^.  These  m 
particulars  which  cannot  but  tell  in  yourlavonr.  He  hinted  tkit 
ho  had  been  employed  to  deliver  and  protect  you ,  and  rewarded 
for  doing  so:  but  he  would  not  confess  by  whom ,  alleging,  that 
though  he  would  not  have  minded  breaking  any  ordinary  oath  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  Mr.  Morton ,  to  whose  pious  adnuwitiotf 
he  owed  so  much ,  yet,  in  the  present  case ,  he  bad  been  sworo  to 
silence  upon  the  edge  of  his  dirk  ,*  which ,  it  seems ,  constitoted, 
in  his  opinion ,  an  inviolable  obligation." 

'^  And  what  is  become  of  him  ?  '* 

''Oh,  he  was  hanged  at  Stirling  after  the  rebels  raised  the  siege* 
with  his  lieutenant  and  four  plaids  besides ;  he  having  the  id« 
vantage  of  a  gallows  more  lofty  than  his  friends." 

'*Well,  I  have  little  cause  either  to  regret  or  rejoice  at  his 
death ;  and  yet  he  has  done  me  both  good  and  harm  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent." 

*'His  confession,  at  least,  will  serve  yon  materially,  since  it 
wipes  from  your  character  all  those  suspicions  which  gave  the 
accusation  against  you  a  complexion  of  a  nature  different  from  thit 
with  which  so  many  unfortunate  gentlemen^  now,  or  lately,  ii 
arms  against  the  government,  may  be  justly  charged.  Their  treasoa 
—  I  must  give  it  its  name,  though  you  participate  in  its  guilt— 
is  an  action  arising  from  mistaken  virtue ,  and  therefore  cannot  he 
classed  as  a  disgrace,  though  it  be  doubtless  highly  crimiDal. 
Where  the  guilty  are  so  numerous ,  clemency  must  be  extended  !• 
far  the  greater  number;  and  I  have  little  doubt  of  procuring  a  r»- 
mission  for  you ,  piovidvn^  \»fe  t^xi  V^«^  ^wsl  ^^i  <it  the  claws  rf 

♦    See  l^oVe  "PP .    OotK  upwn  tli*  liwk« 
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jnstiee ,  till  she  has  selected  and  gorged  upon  her  victims ;  for  in 
Ibis ,  as  10  other  cases ,  it  m\\  be  according  to  the  vulgar  proverb, 
*  First  come,  first  served.'  Besides,  government  are  desirous  at  . 
present  to  intimidate  the  English  Jacobites ,  among  whom  they  can 
Ond  few  examples  for  punishment.  This  is  a  vindictive  and  timid 
feeling  which  will  soon  v^ear  off,  for,  of  all  nations,  the  English 
are  least  blood-thirsty  by  nature.  But  it  exists  at  present,  and  you 
iniist,  therefore,  be  liept  out  of  the  way  in  the  meantime." 

Now  entered  Spontoon  with  an  anxious  countenance.  By  his 
regimental  acquaintances  he  had  traced  out  Madam  Nosebag,  and 
found  her  full  of  ire ,  fuss,  and  fidget,  at  discovery  of  an  impostor, 
ivho  had  travelled  from  the  north  with  her  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Captain  Butler  of  Gardiner's  dragoons.  She  was  going 
to  lodge  an  information  on  the  subject,  to  have  him  sought  for  as 
an  emissary  of  the  Pretender;  but  Spontoon,  (an  old  soldier,) 
ivhiie  he  pretended  to  approve ,  contrived  to  make  her  delay  her 
intention.  No  time,  however,  was  to  be  lost:  the  accuracy  of 
this  good  dame's  description  might  probably  lead  to  the  discovery 
that  Waverley  was  the  pretended  Captain  Butler;  an  identification 
fraught  with  danger  to  Edward ,  perhaps  to  his  uncle ,  and  even  to 
Colonel  Talbot.  Which  way  to  direct  his  course,  was  now,  there- 
fore, the  question. 

•'To  Scotland ,"  said  Waverley. 

•*To  Scotland,*'  said  the  Colonel;  **wilh  what  purpose?  not 
to  engage  again  with  the  rebels ,  I  hope." 

•'No  —  I  considered  my  campaign  ended ,  when ,  after  all  my 
efforts,  I. could  not  rejoin  them ;  and  now,  by  all  accounts,  they 
are  gone  to  make  a  winter  campaign  in  the  Highlands,  where  such 
adherents  as  I  am  would  rather  be  burdensome  than  useful. 
Indeed ,  St  seems  likely  that  they  only  prolong  the  war  to  place  the 
Chevalier's  person  out  of  danger,  and  then  to  make  some  terms 
for  themselves.  To  burden  them  with  my  presence  would 
merely  add  another  party,  whom  they  would  not  give  up,  and 
could  not  defend.  I  understand  they  left  almost  all  their  English 
adherents  In  garrison  at  Carlisle ,  for  that  very  reason :  and  on 
a  more  general  view,  Colonel^  to  confess  ih^AtiiVVi^  Vcw^^^\\.^^v\ 
lower  me  In  your  opiaioD,  I  am  bearlW^Wtt^^iVV^^Vi^^^^'^'*^'^" 
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and  am ,  as  Fletcher's  Humorous  Lieutentnt  says , '  ewa  as  weary 
ofthisflghtiag'''  — 

**  Fighting!  pooh,  what  have  you  seen  but  a  skirmish  or  two? 
—  Ah !  if  you  saw  war  on  the  grand  scale  —  sixty  or  a  hundred 
thousand  men  in  the  Geld  on  each  side !" 

*'  I  am  not  at  all  curious ,  Colonel  —  Enough ,  says  our  homely 
proverb ,  is  as  good  as  a  feast.  The  plumed  troops  and  the  big 
war  used  to  enchant  me  in  poetry;  but  the  night  marches,  vigils, 
couches  under  the  wintry  sky,  and  such  accompaniments  of  tin 
glorious  trade ,  are  not  at  ail  to  my  taste  in  practice.  Then  for 
dry  blows,  I  had  my  fill  of  Gghting  at  ClifU>n ,  where  I  escaped lij 
a  hairVbreadth  half  a  dozen  times;  and  you,  I  should  think"  — 
He  stopped. 

**Had  enough  of  it  at  Preston?  you  mean  to  say,"  answered 
the  Colonel,  laughing;  *'but 'tis  my  vocation,  Hal." 

*<  It  is  not  mine  though/'  said  Waverley ;  **  and  having  honour- 
ably got  rid  of  the  sword ,  which  I  drew  only  as  a  volunteer,  laa 
quite  satisfied  with  my  military  experience,  and  shall  be  in  bo 
hurry  to  take  it  up  again." 

**  I  am  very  glad  you  are  of  that  mind,  —  but  then  what  wooM 
you  do  in  the  north?" 

^*In  the  first  place,  there  are  some  seaports  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Scotland  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Chevalier's  friends ;  shoddl 
gain  any  of  them ,  I  can  easily  embark  for  the  Continent." 

**  Good  —  your  second  reason?" 

'*Why,  to  speak  the  very  truth ,  there  is  a  person  in  Scotland 
upon  whom  I  now  find  my  happiness  depends  more  than  I  vis 
always  aware ,  and  about  whose  situation  I  am  very  anxious." 

^^Then  Emily  was  right,  and  there  is  a  love  affair  in  the  ease 
after  all? —  And  which  of  these  two  pretty  Scotswomen ,  whoo 
you  insisted  upon  my  admiring,  is  the  distinguished  fair?  not 
Miss  Glen  —  I  hope." 

"No." 

"Ah,  pass  for  the  other;  simplicity  maybe  improved,  but  pride 
and  conceit  never.  Well,  I  don't  discourage  you;  I  think  it  will 
please  Sir  Everard,  from  what  he  said  when  I  jested  with  hiffl 
about  it;  only  I  hope  that  intolerable  papa,  with  his  brogue,  and 
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is  SDufif ,  and  his  Lalia ,  and  his  insufferable  loflg  stories  abotti 
lie  Dake  of  Berwick,  will  fiod  it  necessary  hereafter  to  be  an 
Qhabitant  of  foreign  parts.  Bat  as  to  the  daughter ,  though  I 
hink  you  might  find  as  fitting  a  match  in  England ,  yet  if  your 
leart  be  really  set  upon  this  Scotch  rose-bud ,  why  the  Baronet 
las  a  great  opinion  of  her  father  and  of  his  family,  and  he  wishes 
Qoch  to  see  you  married  and  settled,  both  for  your  own  sake  and 
or  that  of  the  three  ermines  passant,  which  may  otherwise  pass 
iway  altogether.  But  I  will  bring  you  his  mind  fully  upon  the 
.abject,  since  you  are  debarred  correspondence  for  the  present, 
or  I  think  you  will  not  be  long  in  Scotland  before  me." 

** Indeed!  and  what  can  induce  you  to  think  of  returning  to 
Scotland?  No  relenting  longings  towards  the  land  of  mountains 
ind  floods ,  I  am  afraid." 

**None,  on  my  word;  but  Emily's  health  is  now,  thank  God, 
reestablished,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth ,  I  have  little  hopes  of  con- 
cluding the  business  which  I  have  at  present  most  at  heart,  until 
I  can  have  a  personal  interview  with  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Commander-in-Chief;  for,  as  Fluellen  says,  Hhe  Duke  doth  love 
me  well ,  and  I  thank  Heaven  I  have  descryed  some  love  at  his 
bands.'  I  am  now  going  out  for  an  hour  or  two  to  arrange  matters 
for  your  departure ;  your  liberty  eitends  to  the  nett  room ,  Lady 
Emily's  parlour,  where  you  will  find  her  when  you  are  disposed, 
for  music,  reading,  or  conversation.  We  have  taken  measures 
to  exclude  all  servants  but  Spontoon ,  who  is  as  true  as  steel." 

In  about  two  hours  Colonel  Talbot  returned ,  and  found  his 
young  friend  conversing  with  his  lady;  she  pleased  with  his 
manners  and  information ,  and  he  delighted  at  being  restored, 
though  but  for  a  moment,  to  the  society  of  his  own  rank,  from 
which  he  had  been  for  some  time  excluded. 

'*  And  now,"  said  the  Colonel ,  ** hear  my  arrangements,  for 
there  is  little  time  to  lose.  This  youngster,  Edward  Waverley, 
alias  Williams ,  alias  Captain  Butler ,  must  continue  to  pass  by  his 
fourth  alias  of  Francis  Stanley,  my  nephew:  he  shall  set  out  to- 
morrow for  the  North ,  and  the  chariot  shall  take  him  the  first  two 
stages.  Spontoon  shall  then  attend  him ;  and  they  shall  ride  post 
as  far  as  Huntingdon ;  and  the  presence  of  Spontoon ,  well  known 
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on  the  roau  as  my  serrant,  will  check  all  disposition  to  io<|irify' 
At  HuntiagdoQ  you  will  meet  the  real  Frank  Stanley.  He  is 
studying  at  Cambridge ;  but,  a  little  while  ago,  doubtfol  ifEmiljfs 
health  would  permit  me  to  go  down  to  the  North  myself,  Ipre- 
cured  him  a  passport  from  the  secretary  of  state's  office  to  go  is 
my  stead.  As  he  went  chiefly  to  look  after  you ,  his  journey  is 
now  unnecessary.  He  knows  your  story;  you  will  dine  together 
at  Huntingdon ;  and  perhaps  your  wise  heads  may  hit  upon  some 
plan  for  removing  or  diminishing  the  danger  of  your  farther  pro- 
gress northward.  And  now,  (taking  out  a  morocco  case,)  letoe 
put  you  in  funds  for  the  campaign." 

'*I  am  ashamed,  my  dear  Colonel,'*  — 

*'Nay,"  said  Colonel  Talbot,  '*  you  should  command  my  pnne 
in  any  event;  but  this  money  is  your  own.  Your  father,  con- 
sidering the  chance  of  your  being  attainted  >  left  me  his  trustee  for 
your  advantage.  So  that  you  are  worth  above  ;£  15, 000,  besides 
Brerewood  Lodge  —  a  very  independent  person ,  1  promise  yoi. 
There  are  bills  here  {or£^QO;  any  larger  sum  you  may  have,  or 
credit  abroad ,  as  soon  as  your  motions  require  it." 

The  first  use  which  occurred  to  Waverley  of  his  newly-acquired 
wealth ,  was  to  write  to  honest  Farmer  Jopson ,  requesting  his 
acceptance  of  a  silver  tankard  on  the  part  of  his  friend  Williams, 
who  had  not  forgotten  the  night  of  the  eighteenth  December  last. 
He  begged  him  at  the  same  time  carefully  to  preserve  for  him  his 
Highland  garb  and  accoutrements ,  particularly  the  arms ,  curiotf 
in  themselves,  and  to  which  the  friendship  of  the  donors  gave 
additional  value.  Lady  Emily  undertook  to  find  some  suitaUo 
token  of  remembrance,  likely  to  flatter  the  vanity  and  please  the 
taste  of  Mrs.  Williams;  and  the  Colonel,  who  was  a  kind  of 
farmer ,  promised  to  send  the  Ulswater  patriarch  an  excellent  team 
of  horses  for  cart  and  plough. 

One  happy  day  Waverley  spent  in  London;  and,  travelliogia 
the  manner  projected ,  he  met  with  Frank  Stanley  at  fluDUngdoo. 
The  two  young  men  were  acquainted  in  a  minute. 

''I  can  read  my  uncle's  riddle/'  said  SUnley;  **lhe  oaotiois 

old  soldier  did  not  care  to  hint  to  me  that  I  might  hand  over  to 

fou  ihls  passport,  which!  have  no  occasion  for;  bat  if  ittb^ 
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'ds  come  out  as  the  rattle-pated  trick  of  a  yoong  Caatab, 
tire  a  rien.  You  are  therefore  to  be  Francis  Stanley, 
passport."  This  proposal  appeared  in  effect  to  alleviate  a 
irt  of  the  difficulties  which  Edward  must  otherwise  have 
ered  at  every  turn ;  and  accordingly  he  scrupled  not  to 
mself  of  it,  the  more  especially  as  he  had  discarded  all 
purposes  from  his  present  journey,  and  could  not  be 
of  furthering  machinations  against  the  government  while 
ig  under  protection  of  the  secretary's  passport, 
day  passed  merrily  away.  The  young  student  was  inqui- 
•out  Waverley's  campaigns ,  and  the  manners  of  the  High-> 
nd  Edward  was  obliged  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  by  whistling 
;h,  dancing  a  strathspey,  and  singing  a  Highland  song. 
Lt  mornrng  Stanley  rode  a  stage  northward  with  his  new 
and  parted  from  him  with  great  reluctance,  upon  the 
ranees  of  Spontoon ,  who ,  accustomed  to  submit  to  disci- 
vas  rigid  in  enforcing  it. 

CHAPTER    LXlil. 

Desolation. 

rERLBT  riding  post,  as  was  the  usual  fashion  of  the  period, 
any  adventure  save  one  or  two  queries ,  which  the  talis- 
bis  passport  sufficiently  answered ,  reached  the  borders  of 
1.  Here  he  heard  the  tidings  of  the  decisive  battle  of 
n.  It  was  no  more  than  he  had  long  expected,  though 
ess  at  Falkirk  had  thrown  a  faint  and  setting  gleam  over 
5  of  the  Chevalier.  Yet  it  came  upon  him  like  a  shock, 
1  he  was  for  a  time  altogether  unmanned.  The  generous, 
teous,  the  noble-minded  Adventurer,  was  then  a  fugitive, 
>rice  upon  his  head;  his  adherents,  so  brave,  so  enthu- 
se faithful ,  were  dead ,  imprisoned ,  or  exiled.  Where, 
is  the  exalted  and  high-souled  Fergus,  if,  indeed,  he  had 
[  the  night  at  Clifton?  Where  the  pure-hearted  and 
e  fiaron  of  Bradwardine ,  whose  foibles  seemed  foils  to 
le  disinterestedness  of  his  disposition ,  the  genuine  good- 
his  heart,  and  his  unshaken  courage?    Those  who  clung 
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for  support  to  these  fallen  columns ,  Rose  and  Flora ,  where  were 
they  to  be  sought,  and  in  what  distress  must  not  the  loss  of  their 
natural  protectors  have  involved  them?  Of  Flora,  he  thoaght 
with  the  regard  of  a  brother  for  a  sister;  of  Rose,  withasensi' 
tion  yet  more  deep  and  tender.  It  might  be  still  his  fate  to  sapplf 
the  want  of  those  guardians  they  had  lost.  Agitated  by  these 
thoughts  he  precipitated  his  journey. 

When  he  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  where  his  inquiries  most 
necessarily  commence ,  he  felt  the  full  difficulties  of  his  situation. 
Many  inhabitants  of  that  city  had  seen  and  known  him  as  Edward 
Waverley;  how,  then,  could  he  avail  himself  of  a  passport  as 
Francis  Stanley?  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  avoid  all  company, 
and  to  move  northward  as  soon  as  possible.  He  was,  however, 
obliged  to  wait  a  day  or  two  in  expectation  of  a  letter  from  Colonel 
Talbot,  and  he  was  also  to  leave  his  own  address,  under  his 
feigned  character,  at  a  place  agreed  upon.  With  this  latter  par- 
pose  he  sallied  out  in  the  dusli  through  the  well-known  streets, 
carefully  shunning  observation,  but  in  vain:  one  of  the  first 
persons  whom  he  met  at  once  recognized  him.  ^It  was  Mrs. 
Flockhart ,  Fergus  Mac-Ivor's  good-humoured  landlady. 

**Gude  guide  us,  Mr.  Waverley,  is  this  you?  na,  ye  needn* 
be  feared  for  me.  I  wad  betray  nae  gentleman  in  your  circam- 
stances  —  Eh ,  lack  a-day !  lack  a-day !  here  's  a  change  o' 
markets ;  how  merry  Colonel  Mac-Ivor  and  you  used  to  be  in  oir 
house ! "  And  the  good-natured  widow  shed  a  few  natural  tears. 
As  there  was  no  resisting  her  claim  of  acquaintance ,  Waverief 
acknowledged  it  with  a  good  grace ,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  his 
own  situation.  <*As  it 's  near  the  darkening,  Sir,  wad  ye  jost 
step  in  by  to  our  house ,  and  tak  a  dish  o'  tea?  and  I  am  sure,  if 
ye  like  to  sleep  in  the  little  room ,  I  wad  tak  care  ye  are  no  dis- 
turbed, and  naebody  wad  ken  ye;  for  Kate  and  Matty,  the 
limmers ,  gaed  aff  wi'  twa  o'  Hawley's  dragoons ,  and  I  hae  twa 
new  queans  instead  o'  them."  v 

Waverley  accepted  her  invitation ,  and  engaged  her  lodging  for 

a  night  or  two,  satisfied  he  should  be  safer  in  the  house  of  this 

si'wple  creature  than  any  where  e\se.    WlieQ  he  entered  the  pir- 
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r,  his  heart  swelled  to  see  Fergus's  bonnet,  with  the  white 
ikade ,  hanging  beside  the  little  mirror. 
'^  Ay,"  said  Mrs.  Flockhart,  sighing,  as  she  observed  the  di- 
tiOD  of  his  eyes,  *^the  puir  Colonel  bought  a  new  ane  just  the 
f  before  they  marched ,  and  I  winna  let  them  tak  that  ane  doun, 
i  jast  to  brush  it  ilka  day  mysell ;  and  whiles  I  look  at  it  till  I 
t  think  I  hear  him  cry  to  Galium  to  bring  him  his  bonnet,  as  he 
id  to  do  when  he  was  ganging  out.  It 's  unco  silly  —  the  neigh- 
ars  ca'  me  a  Jacobite  —  but  they  may  say  their  say  —  I  am  sure 
s  no  for  that  —  but  he  was  as  kind-hearted  a  gentleman  as  ever 
ed,  and  as  weel-fa'rd  too.  Oh,  d'ye  ken,  Sir,  when  he  is  to 
fer?" 

••Suffer!  Good  heaven!  Why,  where  is  he?" 
''Eh,  Lord's  sake!  d'ye  no  ken?  The  poor  Hieland  body, 
igald  Mahony ,  cam  here  a  while  syne ,  wi'  ane  o'  his  arms  cuttit 
',  and  a  sair  clour  in  the  head  —  ye  '11  mind  Dugald ,  he  carried 
e  an  axe  on  his  shouther —  and  he  cam  here  just  begging,  as  I 
By  say,  for  something  to  eat.  Aweel,  he  tauld  us  the  Chief, 
they  ca'd  him,  (but  I  aye  ca'  him  the  Colonel,)  and  Ensign  Mac- 
>mbich,  that  ye  mind  weel,  were  ta'en  somewhere  beside  the 
Dglish  border,  when  it  was  sae  dark  that  his  folk  never  missed 
Im  till  it  was  ower  late,  and  they  were  like  to  gang  clean  daft, 
nd  he  said  that  little  Callum  Beg,  (he  was  a  bauld  mischievous 
illant  that,)  and  your  honour,  were  killed  that  same  night  in  the 
lilzie ,  and  mony  mae  braw  men.  But  he  grat  when  he  spoke  o' 
le  Colonel ,  ye  never  saw  the  like.  And  now  the  word  gangs  the 
k)lonel  is  to  be  tried ,  and  to  suffer  wi'  them  that  were  ta'en  at 
lariisle." 

^*And  his  sister?" 

"Ay,  that  they  ca'd  the  Lady  Flora  — weel,  she 's  away  up  to 
'trlisle  to  him ,  and  li-ves  wi'  some  grand  Papist  lady  thereabouts 
9  be  near  him." 

"And,"  said  Edward,  "the  other  young  lady?" 

"  Whilk  other?  I  ken  only  of  ae  sister  the  Colonel  had. 

"  I  mean  Miss  Bradwardine ,"  said  Edward. 

"  Ou ,  ay ;  the  laird's  daughter ,"  said  his  landlady.  '  <  She  was 
Very  bonnie  lassie ,  poor  thing ,  but  far  shyer  than  Lady  Flora. 
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<*Whereisshe,  for  God's  sake?" 

'^  Ou,  wba  kens  where  ony  o'  them  is  now?  pnir  things,  they  're 
sair  ta'en  doun  for  their  white  cockades  and  their  white  roses; 
but  she  gaed  north  to  her  father's  in  Perthshire,  when  the  goTern- 
ment  troops  came  back  to  Edlnbro*.  Th^e- was  some  pretty  meo 
amang  them ,  and  ane  Major  Whacker  was  quartered  on  me,  a 
('ery  ccevil  gentleman,  —  but  0 ,  Mr.  Waverley ,  he  was  nafitliing 
sae  weel  fa'rd  as  the  puir  Colonel." 

'^Do  you  know  what  is  become  of  MissBradwardine's  father?" 

'^  The  auld  laird?  na,  naebodykens  that;  but  they  say  he  fooglU 
very  hard  in  that  bluidy  battle  at  Inverness;  and  Deacon  CUakf 
the  white-iron  smith,  says,  that  the  government  folk  are  sair  agaoe 
him  for  having  been  out  twice ;  and  troth  he  might  hae  ta*en  warn- 
ing, but  there 's  nae  fule  like  an  auld  fule  —  the  pair  Colonel  vis 
only  out  ance." 

Such  conversation  contained  almost  all  the  good-natured  widow 
kpew  of  the  fate  of  her  late  lodgers  and  acquaintances;  but  it  was 
enough  to  determine  Edward,  at  all  hazards,  to  proceed  instantly 
to  Tully-Veolan ,  where  he  concluded  he  should  see ,  or  at  least 
hear  something  of  Rose.  He  therefore  left  a  letter  for  Colonel  Tal- 
bot at  the  place  agreed  upon,  signed  by  his  assumed  name,  and 
giving  for  his  address  the  post-town  next  to  the  Baron's  resideace. 

From  Edinburgh  to  Perth  he  took  post-horses,  resolTiogle 
make  the  rest  of  his  journey  on  foot ;  a  mode  of  travelling  to  whid 
he  was  partial,  and  which  had  the  advantage  of  permitting  a  devia^ 
tion  from  the  road  when  he  saw  parties  of  military  at  a  distaoee. 
His  campaign  had  considerably  strengthened  his  constitution,  and 
improved  his  habits  of  enduring  fatigue.  His  baggage  he  sent  be- 
fore him  as  opportunity  occurred. 

As  he  advanced  northward ,  the  traces  of  war  became  visible. 
Broken  carriages,  dead  horses,  unroofed  cottages,  trees  felled fiv 
palisades,  and  bridges  destroyed,  or  only  partially  repaired,  ^ 
all  indicated  the  movements  of  hostile  armies.  In  those  places 
where  the  gentry  were  attached  to  the  Stewart  cause,  their  houses 
seemed  dismantled  or  deserted,  the  usual  coarse  of  what  aiay  be 
cd/Jed  oraamenul  labour  was  lolaAl^  Uiitcta^ted ,  and  the  iohabi- 
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re  seen  gliding  about,  with  fear,  sorrow,  and  dejection 
faces. 

s  evening  when  he  approached  the  Tillage  of  Tully-Yeolan, 
ings  and  sentiments  —  how  different  from  those  which  at- 
lis  first  entrance!  Then,  life  was  so  new  to  him,  that  a 
[isagreeable  day  was  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  which 
ination  anticipated ,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  time 
ly  to  be  consecrated  to  elegant  or  amusing  study ,  and  re- 
social  or  youthful  frolic.  Now,  how  changed!  howsad- 
^et  how  elevated  was  his  character,  within  the  course  of 
w  months !  Danger  and  misfortune  are  rapid ,  though  se- 
hers.  *^  A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man ,"  he  felt,  in  internal 
ce  and  mental  dignity,  a  compensation  for  the  gay  dreams 
in  his  case ,  experience  had  so  rapidly  dissolved. 
e  approached  the  village,  he  saw,  with  surprise  and  an- 
lat  a  party  of  soldiers  were  quartered  near  it,  and,  what 
;e,  that  they  seemed  stationary  there.  This  he  conjectured 
iw  tents  which  he  beheld  glimmering  upon  what  was  called 
mon  Moor.  To  avoid  the  risK  of  being  stopped  and  ques- 
I  a  place  where  he  was  so  likely  to  be  recognized ,  be  made 
ircuit,  altogether  avoiding  the  hamlet,  and  approaching 
r  gate  of  the  avenue  by  a  by-path  well  known  to  him«  A 
ance  announced  that  great  changes  had  taken  place.  One 
egate,  entirely  destroyed ,  and  split  up  for  firewood ,  lay 
ready  to  be  taken  away ;  the  other  swung  uselessly  about 
loosened  hinges.  The  battlements  above  the  gates  were 
nd  thrown  down,  and  the  carved  Bears,  which  were  said 
one  senUnel's  duty  upon  the  top  for  centuries,  now  hurled 
ir  posts ,  lay  among  the  rubbish.  The  avenue  was  cruelly 
Several  large  trees  were  felled  and  left  lying  across  the 
id  the  cattle  of  the  villagers,  and  the  more  rude  hoofs  of 
horses,  had  poached  into  black  mud  the  verdant  turf  which 
y  had  so  much  admired. 

I  entering  the  court-yard,  Edward  saw  the  fears  realized 
ese  circumstances  had  excited.  The  place  had  been  sacked 
ing's  troops,  who,  in  wantonmischvet^Vi^^  vs^^^VfttK^^-^^ 
/;  aad  though  (he  thickness  o{  t)it^iW&)^^i«8&v.<it^^'^'^ 
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fire ,  unless  to  a  partial  extent ,  the  stables  and  oat-honses  wi 
totally  consumed.  The  towers  and  pinnacles  of  the  main  bnildi 
were  scorched  and  blackened;  the  payemeot  of  the  court bro) 
and  shattered;  the  doors  torn  down  entirely,  or  hanging  by  a  siD 
hinge;  the  windows  dashed  in  and  demolished,  and  the  co 
strewed  with  articles  of  furniture  broken  into  fragments.  The 
cessaries  of  ancient  distinction ,  to  which  the  Baron ,  in  the  pr 
of  his  heart,  had  attached  so  much  importance  and  veneration,  w 
treated  with  peculiar  contumely.  The  fountain  was  demolish 
and  the  spring,  which  had  supplied  it,  now  flooded  the  court-ya 
The  stone-basin  seemed  to  be  destined  for  a  drlnking-trough 
cattle,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  arranged  upon  the  groo 
The  whole  tribe  of  Bears ,  large  and  small ,  had  experienced 
little  favour  as  those  at  the  head  of  the  avenue,  and  one  or  tw< 
the  family  pictures ,  which  seemed  to  have  served  as  targets  for 
soldiers,  lay  on  the  ground  in  tatters.  With  an  aching  heart, 
may  well  be  imagined ,  Edward  viewed  this  wreck  of  a  mansioi 
respected.  But  his  anxiety  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  proprietors,  i 
his  fears  as  to  what  that  fate  might  be ,  increased  with  every  st 
When  he  entered  upon  the  terrace ,  new  scenes  of  desolation  i 
visible.  The  balustrade  was  broken  down ,  the  walls  destroy 
the  borders  overgrown  with  weeds ,  and  the  fruit-trees  cut  d( 
.  or  grubbed  up.  In  one  compartment  of  this  old-fashioned  gar 
were  two  immense  horse-chestnut  trees,  ofwhose  size  the Ba 
was  particularly  vain :  too  lazy,  perhaps,  to  cut  them  down, 
spoilers,  with  malevolent  ingenuity,  had  mined  them,  and  pla 
a  quantity  of  gunpowder  in  the  cavity.  '  One  had  been  shiverei 
pieces  by  the  explosion ,  and  the  fragments  lay  scattered  aroo 
encumbering  the  ground  it  had  so  long  overshadowed.  The  ol 
mine  had  been  more  partial  in  its  effect.  About  one-fourth  of 
trunk  of  the  tree  was  torn  from  the  mass,  which,  matilated 
defaced  on  the  one  side,  still  spread  on  the  other  its  ample 
undiminished  boughs.* 

Amid  these  general  marks  of  ravage ,  there  were  some  wli 

*  A  pair  of  cheslnul  Viecs,  diftsVto'^^'i ,  Uve  one  entirely,  and  the  ol 
in  part,  i)y  such  a  mlscbie^ous  aii^^wvV<itv^^VQ\\^'s«w^!5,^^^mvUw 
garry  Castle,  the  taslness  ot "W^itTioxvaX^ ^\ ^X'iti^wri' 
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more  particularly  addressed  the  feelings  of  Waverley.  Viewing  the 
front  of  the  building,  thus  wasted  and  defaced ,  his  eyes  naturally 
sought  the  little  balcony  which  more  properly  belonged  to  Rose*s 
apartment  —  her  troisieme,  or  rather  cinquieme  etage.  It  was 
easily  discovered ,  for  beneath  it  lay  the  stage-flowers  and  shrubs, 
with  which  it  was  her  pride  to  decorate  it,  and  which  had  been 
hurled  from  the  bartizan :  several  of  her  books  were  mingled  with 
broken  flower-pots  and  other  remnants.  Among  these ,  Waverley 
distinguished  one  of  his  own,  a  small  copy  of  Ariosto,and  gathered 
it  as  a  treasure ,  though  wasted  by  the  wind  and  rain. 

While,  plunged  in  the  sad  reflections  which  the  scene  excited, 
be  was  looking  around  for  some  one  who  might  explain  the  fate  of 
the  inhabitants,  he  heard  a  voice  from  the  interior  of  the  building 
singing,  in  well-remembered  accents,  an  old  Scottish  song: 

^^They  came  upon  us  in  the  night, 
And  brake  my  bower  and  slew  my  knight: 
My  servants  a'  for  life  did  flee. 
And  left  us  in  extremilie. 
They  slew  my  knight,  to  me  sae  dear; 
They  slew  my  knight,  and  drave  his  gear;  * 
The  moon  may  set*  (he  sun  may  rise, 
But  a  deadly  sleep  has  closed  his  eyes." 

Alas,  thought  Edward ,  is  it  thou?  Poor  helpless  being,  art 
Ihoa  alone  left,  to  gibber  and  moan,  and  fill  with  thy  wild  and 
unconnected  scraps  of  minstrelsy  the  halls  that  protected  thee?  -^ 
He  then  called,  first  low,  and  then  louder,  *^ Davie  —  Davie 
Gellatley!'' 

The  poor  simpleton  showed  himself  from  among  the  ruins  of  a 
sort  of  green-house,  that  once  terminated  what  was  called  the 
Terrace-walk ,  but  at  first  sight  of  a  stranger  retreated ,  as  if  in 
terror.  Waverley,  remembering  his  habits,  began  to  whistle  a 
tune  to  which  he  was  partial,  which  Davie  had  expressed  great  plea- 
sure in  listening  to ,  and  had  picked  up  from  him  by  the  ear.  Our 
hero's  minstrelsy  no  more  equalled  that  of  Blondel ,  than  poor 
Da?ie  resembled  Coeur  de  Lion ;  but  the  melody  had  the  same 
effect ,  of  producing  recognition.   Davie  again  stole  from  his  lork- 

*   The  Brst  three  couplets  are  from  an  old  baWaid ,  caJXt^  >jBft'^w.^«t 
Widow's  Lament, 
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iag-place,  bul  timidly,  while  Waverley,  afraid  of  frlghteoing bin, 
stood  making  the  most  cocouraging  signals  he  conlddefise.  *'Il's 
his  ghaist,"  mattered  Davie ;  yet,  coroiog  nearer,  heseemedto 
acknowledge  his  living  acquaintance.  The  poor  fool  himseifap- 
peared  the  ghost  of  what  he  bad  been.  The  peculiar  dress  io  wkick 
he  had  been  attired  in  better  days,  showed  only  miserable  ragstf 
its  whimsical  finery ,  the  lack  of  which  was  oddly  supplied  by  Ike 
remnants  of  upestried  hangings,  window-cortaios ,  and  shreds 
of  pictures,  with  which  he  had  bedizened  his  tatters.  His  face, 
too,  had  lost  its  vacant  and  careless  air,  and  the  poor  creatue 
looked  hollow-eyed,  meagre,  hal^starved,  and  nervous  to  a 
pitiable  degree.  After  long  hesitation,  he  at  length  approaehcd 
Waverley  with  some  confidence,  stared  him  sadly  in  the  face,  uA 
said,  *'A' dead  and  gane  —  a' dead  and  gane." 

''Who  are  dead?"  said  Waverley,  forgetting  the  incapacitjof 
Davie  to  hold  any  connected  discourse. 

**  Baron —  and  Bailie — and  Saunders  Sannderson  —  andUd; 
Rose ,  that  sang  sae  sweet  —  A'  dead  and  gane  —  dead  and  gaoe; 

Butfollow,  follow  me, 

While  glowworms  light  the  lea , 

I  '11  show  ye  where  the  dead  should  be  — 

Each  in  his  shroud , 

While  winds  pipe  loud , 

And  the  red  moon  peeps  dim  through  the  cloud. 
Follow ,  follow  me ; 
Brave  should  he  be 
That  treads  by  night  the  dead  man's  lea." 

With  these  words,  chanted  in  a  wild  and  earnest  lone*  he  nade 
a  sign  to  Waverley  to  follow  him ,  and  walked  rapidly  towards  tbi 
bottom  of  the  garden ,  tracing  the  bank  of  the  stream,  which,  il 
may  be  remembered,  was  its  eastern  boundary.  Edward,  wtt 
whom  an  involuntary  shuddering  stole  at  the  import  of  his  words, 
followed  him  in  some  hope  of  an  explanation.  As  the  house  was 
evidently  deserted,  he  could  not  eipect  to  find  among  the  rains  any 
more  rational  informer. 

Davie ,  walking  very  fast ,  soon  reached  the  extremity  of  the 
garden ,  and  scrambled  o\ei  v\k^  TwxtA  ^^  vVi^  'v^W  that  once  bad 
divided  it  from  Ibe  wooded  ^^ii\vi'v\i\OsiV\i^^^'\.^'^^\^\'V^ 
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Yeolan  was  situated.  He  then  jamped  down  into  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  and,  followed  by  Waverley,  proceeded  at  a  great  pace, 
climbing  over  some  fragments  of  rock,  and  turning  with  difficulty 
round  others.  They  passed  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  castle;  Wa- 
verley followed ,  keeping  up  with  his  guide  with  difficulty,  for  the 
twilight  began  to  fall.  Following  the  descent  of  the  stream  a  little 
lower,  he  totally  lost  him,  but  a  twinkling  light,  which  he  now 
discovered  among  the  tangled  copse-wood  and  bushes ,  seemed  a 
surer  guide.  He  soon  pursued  a  very  uncouth  path ;  and  by  lis 
guidance  at  length  reached  the  door  of  a  wretched  hut.  A  fierce 
barking  of  dogs  was  at  first  heard ,  but  it  stilled  at  his  approach 
A  voice  sounded  from  within,  and  he  held  it  most  prudent  to  listen 
before  he  advanced. 

^^Whahast  thou  brought  here,  thou  unsonsy  villain,  thou?'* 
said  an  old  woman ,  apparently  in  great  indignation.  He  heard 
Davie  Gellatley,  in  answer,  whistle  a  part  of  the  tune  by  which  he 
had  recalled  himself  to  the  simpleton's  memory,  and  had  now  no 
hesitation  to  knock  at  the  door.  There  was  a  dead  silence  instantly 
within,  except  the  deep  growling  of  the  dogs;  and  he  next  heard 
the  mistress  of  the  hut  approach  the  door,  not  probably  for  the  sake 
of  undoing  a  latch ,  but  of  fastening  a  bolt.  To  prevent  this,  Wa- 
verley lifted  the  latch  himself. 

In  front  was  an  old  wretched -looking  woman,  exclaiming, 
**Wha  comes  into  folk's  houses  in  this  gate,  at  this  time  o'  the 
night?"  On  one  side ,  two  grim  and  half-starved  deer  greyhounds 
laid  aside  their  ferocity  at  his  appearance,  and  seemed  to  recognize 
him.  On  the  other  side,  half  concealed  by  the  open  door,  yet 
apparently  seeking  that  concealment  reluctantly, 'with  a  cocked 
pistol  in  his  right  hand ,  and  his  left  in  the  act  of  drawing  another 
from  his  belt,  stood  a  tall  bony  gaunt  figure  in  the  remnants  of  a 
faded  uniform ,  and  a  beard  of  three  weeks'  growth. 

It  was  the  Baron  ofBradwardine.  —  It  is  unnecessary  to  add, 
that  he  threw  aside  his  weapon,  and  greeted  Waverley  with  a  hearty 
embrace. 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 

Comparing  of  Notes. 

Thb  Baron*s  story  was  short,  when  divested  of  the  adages  and 
common -places,  Latin,  English,  and  Scotch,  with  which  his 
erudition  garnished  it.  He  insisted  much  upon  his  grief  at  the  loss 
of  Edward  and  of  Glennaqaoich ,  fought  the  fields  of  Falkirk  aod 
Culloden ,  and  related  how ,  after  all  was  lost  in  the  last  battle,  he 
had  returned  home,  under  the  idea  of  more  easily  finding  shelter 
among  his  own  tenants,  and  on  his  own  estate,  than  elsewhere. 
A  party  of  soldiers  had  been  sent  to  lay  waste  his  property,  for 
clemency  was  not  the  order  of  the  day.  Their  proceedings,  how- 
ever ,  were  checked  by  an  order  from  the  civil  court.  The  estate, 
it  was  found,  might  not  be  forfeited  to  the  crown,  to  the  prejudice 
ofMalcolmBradwardine  of  Inch-Grabbit,  the  heir-male ,  whose 
claim  could  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  Baron's  attainder,  as  deriving 
no  right  through  him,  and  who,  therefore,  like  other  heirs  of  eotall 
in  the  same  situation,  entered  upon  possession.  Bat,  unlike  many 
in  similar  circumstances,  the  new  laird  speedily  showed  that  he 
intended  utterly  to  exclude  his  predecessor  from  all  benefit  or 
advantage  in  the  estate,  and  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  avail  himself 
of  the  old  Baron's  evil  fortune  to  the  full  extent.  This  was  the  more 
ungenerous,  as  it  was  generally  known,  that,  from  a  romantie 
idea  of  not  prejudicing  this  young  man's  right  as  heir-male,  the 
Baron  had  refrained  from  settling  his  estate  on  his  daughter. 

This  selfish  injustice  was  resented  by  the  country-people,  who 
were  partial  to  their  old  master,  and  irritated  against  his  succes- 
sor. In  the  Baron's  own  words,  **The  matter  did  not  coincide 
with  the  feelings  of  the  commons  of  Bradwardine,  Mr.  Waverley; 
and  the  tenants  were  slack  and  repugnant  in  payment  of  their  mails 
and  duties ;  and  when  my  kinsman  came  to  the  village  wi'  the  new 
factor,  Mr.  James  Howie,  to  lift  the  rents,  some  wanchancy  person 
—  I  suspect  John  Heatherblutter,  the  auld  gamekeeper,  that  was 
out  wi'  me  in  the  year  fifteen  —  fired  a  shot  at  him  in  the  gloaming, 
whereby  he  was  so  affrighted ,  that  I  may  say  with  Tuilius  in  Ca- 
tiUnam,  -<^diY^,  cuosit,  erupit,  ejfugit.  '^^^^^,  %vt^  ^sonemay 
say,iQconi\neniio  SUrVing.  ku^vio^^!^^^^^'^^^^«'^'®»•^'^'^^s^3^ 
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for  sale,  being  himself  the  last  substitute  in  the  entail.  And  if  I 
vfere  to  lament  about  sic  matters,  this  would  grieve  me  mair  than 
its  passing  from  my  immediate  possession ,  whilk ,  by  the  course 
of  nature ,  must  have  happened  in  a  few  years.  Whereas  now  it 
passes  from  the  iioeage  that  should  have  possessed  it  in  scecula 
scBCulorum*  But  God's  will  be  done,  humana  perpessi  sumus. 
Sir  John  of  Bradwardinc  —  Black  Sir  John ,  as  he  is  called  —  who 
was  the  common  ancestor  of  our  house  and  the  Inch-Grabbits,  little 
thought  such  a  person  would  have  sprung  from  his  loins.  Mean- 
time, he  has  accused  me  to  some  of  ihe  primates,  the  rulers  for  the 
lime,  as  if  I  were  a  cut-throat,  and  an  abettor  of  bravoes  and 
assassinates,  and  coupe-jarrets.  And  they  have  sent  soldiers  here 
to  abide  on  the  estate,  and  hunt  me  like  a  partridge  upon  the 
mountains,  as  Scripture  says  of  good  King  David,  or  like  our 
valliant  Sir  William  Wallace,  —  not  that  I  bring  myself  into  com- 
parison with  cither.  I  thought,  when  I  heard  you  at  the  door,  they 
had  driven  the  auld  deer  to  his  den  at  last;  and  so  I  e'en  proposed 
to  die  at  bay,  like  a  buck  of  the  first  head.  —  But  now,  Janet,  canna 
ye  gie  us  something  for  supper?" 

**0u  ay.  Sir,  I  '11  brander  the  moor-fowl  that  John  Heather- 
blutter  brought  in  this  morning;  and  ye  see  puir  Davie's  roasting 
the  black  hen's  eggs.  —  I  daur  say,  Mr.  Wauverley,  ye  never  kend 
that  a'  the  eggs  that  were  sae  weel  roasted  at  supper  in  the  Ha'- 
honse  were  aye  turned  by  our  Davie?  —  there  's  no  the  like  o*  him 
ony  gate  for  powtering  wi'  his  fingers  amang  the  het  peat^ashes,  and 
roasting  eggs."  Davie  all  this  while  lay  with  his  nose  almost  in  the 
fire,  nuzzling  among  the  ashes,  kicking  his  heels,  mumbling  to 
himself,  turning  the  eggs  as  they  lay  in  the  hot  embers,  as  if  to 
confute  the  proverb,  that  ^*  there  goes  reason  to  roasting  of  eggs," 
and  justify  the  eulogium  which  poor  Janet  poured  out  upon 
"Him  whom  she  loved,  her  idiot  boy." 

** Davie 's  no  sae  silly  as  folk  tak  him  for ,  Mr.  Wauverley ;  he 
wadna  hae  brought  you  here  unless  he  had  kend  ye  was  a  friend  to 
his  Honour  —  indeed  the  very  dogs  kend  ye ,  Mr.  Wauverley,  for 
ye  was  aye  kind  to  beast  and  body.  —  I  can  tell  you  a  %Ust\  ^' 
Davie,  wi' bis  Honour's  leave :  His  Honour,  ^^^  s>^^  >  \i«v\Jk%v«A^^ 
Jb/dwg  JO  tbae  sair  times  —  the  mair  'a  lYiepvVx  — 'VkfcXx^'s*^  ^^^^ 
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and  whiles  a'  night ,  in  the  coTe  in  the  dern  hag ;  but  though  it 'si 
bieldy  eneugh  bit,  and  the  auld  gademao  o*  Corse-Cleogli  kis 
panged  it  wi'  a  Jtemple  o'  straeamaist,  yet  when  the  country 's  quiet, 
and  the  night  very  cauld,  his  Honour  whiles  creeps  donn  hereto 
get  a  warm  at  the  ingle ,  and  a  sleep  amang  the  blankets  and  gaogi 
awa  in  the  morning.  And  so,  ac  morning,  siccan  a  fright  as  I  got! 
Twa  unlucky  red-coats  were  up  for  black-fishing,  or  some  siccao 
ploy —  for  the  neb  o'  them  's  never  out  o'  mischief  —  and  they  just 
got  a  glisk  o'  his  Honour  as  he  gaed  into  the  wood ,  and  banged  iff 
a  gun  at  him.  I  out  like  a  jer-falcon ,  and  cried,  —  'Wad  they 
shoot  an  honest  woman's  poor  innocent  bairn?'  And  I  fleytit 
them ,  and  (hreepit  it  was  my  son ;  and  they  damned  and  swuirit 
me  that  it  was  the  auld  rebel ,  as  the  villains  ca'd  his  Honour;  and 
Davie  was  in  the  wood,  and  heard  thetuilzie,  and  he,  jnstoalo' 
his  ain  head,  got  up  the  auld  grey  mantle  that  his  Honour  had  floog 
off  him  to  gang  the  faster,  and  he  cam  out  o'  the  very  same  bit  o' 
the  wood,  majoring  and  looking  about  sae  like  his  Honour,  tbit 
they  were  clean  beguiled,  and  thought  they  had  letten  aflT their gno 
at  crack-brained  Sawuey,  as  they  ca'  him;  and  they  gae  me 
saxpence,  and  twa  saumon  fish ,  to  say  naething  about  it.  —  Nii 
na,  Davie's  no  just  like  other  folk,  puir  fallow;  but  he's  no  SM 
silly  as  folk  tak  him  for.  —  But,  to  be  sure,  how  can  we  do  eneogit 
for  his  Honour,  when  we  and  ours  have  lived  on  his  ground  this 
twa  hundred  years;  and  when  he  keepit  my  puir  Jamie  at  sclwol 
and  college,  and  even  at  the  Ha'-house,  till  he  gaed  to  a  better 
place;  and  when  he  saved  me  frae  being  ta'en  to  Perth  as  a  witch 

—  Lord  forgi'e  them  that  would  touch  sic  a  puir  silly  auld  body! 

—  and  has  maintained  puir  Davie  at  heck  and  manger  maistfecko' 
his  life?" 

Waverley  at  length  found  an  opportunity  to  interrupt  Janet's 
narrative ,  by  an  inquiry  after  Miss  Bradwardine. 

*'  She 's  weel  and  safe,  thank  God !  at  the  Duchran,"  answered 

the  Baron;  <Uhe  laird 's  distantly  related  to  us,  and  more  neady 

to  my  chaplain ,  Mr.  Kubrick  \  and ,  though  he  be  of  Whig  prin- 

ciples ,  yet  he 's  nol  tor%HVw\  <il  «\j\^\\\«iv^^\^  ^N.^i«&a»v\xBA.   The 

Bailie  's  doing  what  he  ecu  vo  &vife  ?,«im«,v\s:\\^^  wjx  ^K'^^^k^^^v. 
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puir  Rose ;  but  I  doubt,  I  doubt,  I  sball  never  see  ber  agaiu ,  for 
I  mauo  lay  my  baues  iu  some  far  country." 

^*Hout,*na,  your  Honour,"  said  old  Janet,  **ye  were  just  as 
ill  air  in  tbe  feifleen,  and  got  tbe  bonnie  baronie  back,  an'  a'.  — 
And  now  the  eggs  is  ready,  andthemuir-cock'sbrandered,  and 
there  's  ilk  ane  a  trencher  and  some  saut,  and  the  heel  o'  the  white 
loaf  that  cam  frae  the  Bailie's ;  and  there 's  plenty  o'  brandy  in  the 
greybeard  that  Luckie  Maclearie  sent  doun,  and  winna  ye  be 
soppered  like  princes?" 

**I  wish  one  Prince,  at  least,  of  our  acquaintance,  may  be 
no  worse  off,"  said  the  Baron  to  Waverley,  who  joined  him  in 
cordial  hopes  for  the  safety  of  the  unfortunate  Chevalier. 

Tbey  then  began  to  talk  of  their  future  prospects.   The  Baron's 

plan  was  very  simple.    It  was,  to  escape  to  France,  where,  by 

the  interest  of  his  old  friends ,  he  hoped  to  get  some  military 

employment,  of  which  he  still  conceived  himself  capable.    He 

Invited  Waverley  to  go  with  him ,  a  proposal  in  which  he  acqui- 

esced ,  providing  the  interest  of  Colonel  Talbot  should  fail  in  pro- 

euring  his  pardoji.    Tacitly  he  hoped  the  Baron  would  sanction 

his  addresses  to  Rose,  and  give  him  a  right  to  assist  him  in  his 

exile ;  but  he  forbore  to  speak  on  this  subject  until  his  own  fate 

should  be  decided.   They  then  talked  of  Glennaquoich ,  for  whom 

the  Baron  expressed  great  anxiety,  although,  he  observed,  he 

was  V  the  very  Achilles  of  Horatius  Flaccus ,  — 

Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer. 

Which,"  he  continued,  **has  been  thus  rendered  (vernacularly) 

by  Struan  Robertson : 

A  fiery  etter-cap,  a  fractious  chiel, 
As  bet  as  ginger,  and  as  stieve  as  steel.*' 

Flora  had  a  large  and  unqualified  share  of  the  good  old  man's 
sympathy. 

It  was  now  wearing  late.  Old  Janet  got  into  some  kind  of 
kennel  behind  the  hallan ;  Davie  had  been  long  asleep  and  snoring 
between  Ban  and  Buscar.  These  dogs  had  followed  him  to  the 
bat  after  the  mansion-house  was  deserted,  and  there  constantly 
resided;  and  their  ferocity,  with  the  old  womWs  T«^w\a>\wv  Ki\ 
Mog  a  wUcbf  contributed  a  good  deal  to  kee^^  n\s\V^^^  \\Q.\!a.^^ 
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glen.  With  this  view,  Bailie  Macwheeble  provided  Janet  under- 
hand with  meal  for  their  maintenance,  and  also  with  little  articlesof 
luxury  for  his  patron's  use ,  in  supplying  which  much  precaaUoo 
was  necessarily  used.  After  some  compliments,  the  BaroD  oc- 
cupied his  usual  couch ,  and  Waverley  reclined  in  an  easy  chair 
of  tattered  velvet,  which  had  once  garnished  the  state  bed-room 
of  Tully-Veolan,  (for  the  furniture  of  this  mansion  was  now  scat- 
tered through  all  the  cottages  in  the  vicinity  J  and  went  to  sleep 
AS  comfortably  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  bed  of  down. 

CIUPTER  LXV. 

More  Explanation. 

With  the  first  dawn  of  day,  old  Janet  was  scuttling  aboat  the 
house  to  wake  the  Baron ,  who  usually  slept  sound  and  heavily. 

**I  must  go'  back,"  he  said  to  Waverley,  **to  my  cove;  will 
you  walk  down  the  glen  wl' me?" 

They  went  out  together ,  and  followed  a  narrow  and  entangleii 
foot-path,  which  the  occasional  passage  of  anglers,  or  wood- 
cutters^ bad  traced  by  the  side  of  the  stream.  On  their  way,  the 
Baron  explained  to  Waverley ,  that  he  would  be  under  no  danger 
in  remaining  a  day  or  two  at  Tully-Veolan ,  and  even  in  beiogseeo 
walking  about,  if  he  used  the  precaution  of  pretending  that  he  was 
looking  at  the  estate  as  agent  or  surveyor  for  an  English  geotie* 
man,  who  designed  to  be  purchaser.  With  this  view ,  he  recom- 
mended to  him  to  visit  the  Bailie,  who  still  lived  at  the  factor's 
house ,  called  Little  Yeolan ,  about  a  mile  from  the  village,  thougfa 
he  was  to  remove  at  next  term.  Stanley's  passport  would  be  an 
answer  to  the  officer  who  commanded  the  military;  and  as  to 
any  of  the  country  people  who  might  recognize  Waverley,  the 
Baron  assured  him  he  was  in  no  danger  of  being  betrayed  by 
them. 

''I  believe ,"  said  the  old  man ,  *^  half  the  people  of  the  barony 

know  that  their  poor  auld  laird  is  somewhere  hereabout ;  for  I  see 

Ihey  do  not  suffer  a  single  bairn  to  come  here  a  bird-nestiog,  a 

practice,  whilk,  when  I  was  in  full  possession  of  my  power  as 

haroa,  I  was  uaable  totally  to  inhibit.    Nay,  1  often  find  bits  of 
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tliiogs  in  my  way,  that  the  poor  bodies,  God  help  them!  leave 
there ,  because  they  think  they  may  be  useful  to  me.  I  hope  they 
will  get  a  wiser  master,  and  as  kind  a  one  as  I  was." 

A  natural  sigh  closed  the  sentence ;  but  the  quiet  equanimity 
irith  which  the  Baron  endured  his  misfortunes,  had  something  in 
4i  venerable  and  even  sublime.  There  was  no  fruitless  repining, 
no  turbid  melancholy;  he  bore  his  lot,  and  the  hardships  which 
il  involved ,  with  a  good-humoured ,  though  serious  composure, 
and  used  no  violent  language  against  the  prevailing  parly. 

*'I  did  what  I  thought  my  duty/'  said  the  good  old  man, 
'^and  questionless  they  are  doing  what  they  think  theirs.  It 
grieves  me  sometimes  to  look  upon  these  blackened  walls  uf  the 
house  of  my  ancestors;  but  doubtless  officers  cannot  always  keep 
the  soldier's  hand  from  depredation  and  spuilzie ;  and  Gustavus 
Adolphus  himself,  as  ye  may  read  in  Colonel  Munro  his  Expedi- 
tion with  the  worthy  Scotch  regiment  called  Mackay's  regiment, 
did  often  permit  it.  Indeed  I  have  myself  seen  as  sad  sights  as 
Tally-Yeolan  now  is,  when  I  served  with  the  MarechalDuke  of 
Berwick.  To  be  sure  we  may  say  with  Yirgilius  Maro ,  Fuimus 
Trees  —  and  there  's  the  end  of  an  auld  sang.  But  houses  and 
lamilies  and  men  have  a'  stood  lang  eneugh  when  they  have  stood 
till  they  fall  with  honour ;  and  now  I  hae  gotten  a  nouse  that  is  not 
anlike  a  domus  ultima'*  —  they  were  now  standing  below  a  steep 
rock.  **  We  poor  Jacobites ,"  continued  the  Baron ,  looking  up, 
^*are  now  like  the  conies  in  Holy  Scripture,  (which  the  great  tra- 
veller Pococke  calleth  Jerboa,)  a  feeble  people,  that  make  our 
abode  in  the  rocks.  So,  fare  you  well,  my  good  lad,  till  we 
meet  at  Janet's  in  the  even ;  for  I  must  get  into  my  Patmos ,  which 
is  no  easy  matter  for  my  auld  stiff  limbs." 

With  that  he  began  to  ascend  the  rock ,  striding  with  the  help 
of  bis  hands ,  from  one  precarious  footstep  to  another ,  till  he  got 
about  half  way  up,  where  two  or  three  bushes  concealed  the 
mouth  of  a  hole ,  resembling  an  oven ,  into  which  the  Baron  in- 
sinuated ,  first  his  head  and  shoulders ,  and  then ,  by  slow  grada- 
tion ,  the  rest  of  his  long  body ;  his  legs  and  feet  finally  disappear- 
ing, coiled  up  like  a  huge  snake  entering  bis  retreat,  or  a  long 
pedigree  introduced  with   care  and  difficulty  into  the  narrow 
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pigeon-hole  of  an  old  cabinet.  Waverley  had  the  cariosity  to 
clamber  up  and  look  in  upon  him  in  his  deo,  as  the  lorking-piaGa 
might  well  be  termed.  Upon  the  whole ,  he  looked  not  unlike 
that  ingenious  puzzle,  called  a  reel  in  a  bottle^  the  marvel  of 
children,  (and  of  some  grown  people  too,  myself  for  one,)  wIm 
can  neither  comprehend  the  mystery  how  it  has  got  in ,  or  howitis 
to  be  taken  ojit.  The  cave  was  very  narrow ,  too  low  in  the  roof 
to  admit  of  his  standing,  or  almost  of  his  sitting  up,  though  be 
made  some  awkward  attempts  at  the  latter  posture.  His  sole 
amusement  was  the  perusal  of  his  old  friend  Titus  Livios,  varied 
by  occasionally  scratching  Latin  proverbs  and  teits  of  Scripture 
with  his  knife  on  the  roof  and  walls  of  his  fortalice,  which  wereof 
sand-stone.  As  the  cave  was  dry ,  and  filled  with  clean  straw  and 
withered  fern ,  "it  made/'  as  he  said,  coiling  himself  up  with  as 
'air  of  snugness  and  comfort  which  contrasted  strangely  withliis 
situation ,  ''unless  when  the  wind  was  due  north ,  a  Yery  passable 
gite  for  an  old  soldier."  Neither ,  as  he  observed ,  was  he  with- 
out sentries  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring.  Bavie  and  his 
mother  were  constantly  on  the  watch,  to  discover  and  avert  dan- 
ger; and  it  was  singular  what  instances  of  address  seemed  dic- 
tated by  the  instinctive  attachment  of  the  poor  simpleton,  when 
his  patron's  safety  was  concerned. 

With  Janet ,  Edward  now  sought  an  interview.  He  had  recog- 
nized her  at  first  sight  as  the  old  woman  who  had  nursed  bin 
during  his  sickness  after  his  delivery  from  Gifted  Gilfillan.  Tbe 
but  also ,  though  a  little  repaired ,  and  somewhat  better  furnished, 
was  certainly  the  place  of  his  confinement;  and  he  now  recol- 
lected on  the  common  moor  of  Tully-Yeolan  the  trunk  of  a  large 
decayed  tree ,  called  the  trysting-tree ,  which  he  had  no  doubt 
was  the  same  at  which  the  Bighlanders  rendezvoused  on  that  me- 
morable night.  All  this  he  had  combined  in  his  imaginaton  the 
night  before;  but  reasons,  which  may  probably  occur  to  (be 
reader,  prevented  him  from  catechising  Janet  in  the  presence  of 
the  Baron. 

He  DOW  commenced  \Vit  \«i^V  \\!i  ^ti^i^  ^wr^^l^  «sad  the  fii* 
questioD  was»  Who  wasVYi^'^^ut\%\^d^^^^'vi&\\»^'^^\fis^^sfe8a^\ 
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is  illness?  Janet  paused  for  a  little;  and  then  observed ,  that  to 
eep  the  secret  now,  would  neither  do  good  nor  ill  to  any  body. 

**It  was  just  a  leddy,  that  hasna  her  equal  in  the  world  — 
liss  Rose  Bradwardine ! "  ^ 

"Then  Miss  Rose  was  probably  also  the  author  of  my  deliver- 
Qce,"  inferred  Waverley,  delighted  at  the  confirmation  of  an 
lea  which  local  circumstances  had  already  induced  him  to 
otertain. 

**I  wot  weel,  Mr.  Wauverley,  and  that  was  she  e'en;  but 
air,  sair  angry  and  affronted  wad  she  hae  been,  puir  thing,  if 
he  had  thought  ye  had  been  ever  to  ken  a  word  about  the  matter; 
or  she  gar'd  me  speak  aye  Gaelic  when  ye  was  in  hearing,  to  mak 
e  trow  we  were  in  the  Hielands.  I  can  speak  it  weil  eneugh ,  for 
ay  mother  was  a  Hieland  woman." 

A  few  more  questions  now  brought  out  the  whole  mystery 
especting  Waverley's  deliverance  from  the  bondage  in  which  he 
eft  Caimvreckan.  Never  did  music  sound  sweeter  to  an  amateur, 
Jban  the  drowsy  tautology,  with  which  old  Janet  detailed  every 


circumstance ,  thrilled  upon  the  ears  of  Waverley.   But  my  reader  : 
18  not  a  lover,  and  I  must  spare  his  patience,  by  attempting  to 
condense  within  reasonable  compass,    the  narrative  which  old 
lanet  spread  through  a  harangue  of  nearly  two  hours. 

When  Waverley  communicated  to  Fergus  the  letter  he  had 
received  from  Rose  Bradwardine,  by  Davie  Gellatley,  giving  an 
lecount  of  Tully-Yeolan  being  occupied  by  a  small  party  of 
soldiers,  that  circumstance  had  struck  upon  the  busy  and  active 
Bind  of  the  Chieftain.  Eager  to  distress  and  narrow  the  posts  of 
he  enemy,  desirous  to  prevent  their  establishing  a  garrison  so 
tear  him,  and  willing  also  to  oblige  the  Baron,  —  for  he  often 
ad  the  idea  of  marriage  with  Rose  floating  through  his  brain,  — 
e  resolved  to  send  some  of  his  people  to  drive  out  the  red-coats, 
tid  to  bring  Rose  to  Glennaquoich.  But  just  as  he  had  ordered 
>^aD  with  a  small  party  on  this  duty,  the  news  of  Cope's  having 
larched  into  the  Highlands  to  meet  and  disperse  the  forces  of  the 
lievalier,  ere  they  came  to  a  head,  obliged  him  to  join  the 
Laodard  with  his  whole  forces. 
He  seat  to  order  Donald  Bean  to  attend  bVtn  •,  \i>\V  ^^\.  ^w\>^ssv» 
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freebooter,  who  well  understood  the  Talue  of  a  sepa 
instead  of  joining,  various  apologies  which  the  ] 
times  compelled  Fergus  to  admit  as  current^  thoi 
the  internal  resolution  of  being  revenged  on  him 
tination,  time  and  place  convenient.  However,  i 
amend  the  matter,  he  issued  orders  to  Donald  t 
the  Low  Country,  drive  the  soldiers  from  Tully 
paying  all  respect  to  the  mansion  of  the  Baron ,  t( 
somewhere  near  it,  for  protection  of  his  daught 
and  to  harass  and  drive  away  any  of  the  armed 
small  parties  of  military ,  which  he  might  find  m( 
vicinity. 

As  this  charge  formed  a  sort  of  roving  come 
Donald  proposed  to  interpret  in  the  way  most  a 
himself,  as  he  was  relieved  from  the  immediate  tei 
and  as  he  had,  from  former  secret  services,  sc 
the  councils  of  the  Chevalier,  he  resolved  to  mak 
sun  shone.  He  achieved,  without  difficulty,  the 
the  soldiers  from  Tully- Veolan ;  but  although  he 
to  encroach  upon  the  interior  of  the  family,  or  1 
Rose,  being  unwilling  to  make  himself  a  powerfi 
Chevalier's  army , 

^^For  well  be  knew  the  Baron's  wrath  was  dc 
yet  he  set  about  to  raise  contributions  and  eiac 
tenantry,  and  otherwise  to  turn  the  war  to  his  < 
Meanwhile  he  mounted  the  white  cockade ,  and  waj 
with  a  pretext  of  great  devotion  for  the  service  in  v 
was  engaged,  and  many  apologies  for  the  freedom 
sarily  use  for  the  support  of  his  people.  It  was 
that  Rose  learned,  by  open-mouthed  fame ,  with  a 
geration,  that  Waverley  had  killed  the  smith  at  Ca 
an  attempt  to  arrest  him;  had  been  cast  into  a  du; 
Melville  of  Cairnvreckan ,  and  was  to  be  executed 
within  three  days.  In  the  agony  which  these  tiding 
proposed  to  Donald  Bean  the  rescue  of  the  prison 
very  sort  of  service  which  he  was  desirous  to  und^ 
it  might  constitute  a  merit  of  such  a  nature  as  woui 
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'  peccadilloes  which  he  might  be  guilty  of  in  the  country. 

the  art,  however,  pleading  all  the  while  duty  and  discipline, 
off,  until  poor  Rose,  in  the  extremity  of  her  distress,  offered 
e  him  to  the  enterprise  with  some  valuable  jewels  which  had 
3r  mother's. 

laid  Bean,  who  had  served  in  France ,  knew,  and  perhaps 
itimated,  the  value  of  these  trinkets.  But  he  also  perceived 
apprehension  of  its  being  discovered  that  she  had  parted 
tr  jewels  for  Waverley's  liberation.    Resolved  this  scruple 

not  part  him  and  the  treasure,  he  voluntarily  offered  to 
3  oath  that  he  would  never  mention  Miss  Rose's  share  in 
isaction ;  and  foreseeing  convenience  in  keeping  the  oath, 

probable  advantage  in  breaking  it,  he  took  the  engage- 
-  in  order,  as  he  told  his  lieutenant,  to  deal  handsomely  by 
mg  lady  —  in  the  only  mode  and  form  which,  by  a  mental 
I  with  himself,  he  considered  as  binding — he  swore  secrecy 
lis  drawn  dirk.    He  was  the  more  especially  moved  to  this 

good  faith  by  some  attentions  that  Miss  Bradwardine 
I  to  his  daughter  Alice ,  which,  while  they  gained  the  heart 
mountain  damsel,  highly  gratified  the  pride  of  her  father, 
who  could  now  speak  a  little  English,  was  very  communi- 
in  return  for  Rose's  kindness,  readily  confided  to  her  the 
papers  respecting  the  intrigue  with  Gardiner's  regiment,  of 
she  was  the  depositary ,  and  as  readily  undertook ,  at  her 
)e ,  to  restore  them  to  Waverley  without  her  father's  know- 

*'For  they  may  oblige  the  bonnie  young  lady  and  the 
•me  young  gentleman ,"  said  Alice ,  **  and  what  use  has  my 
for  a  whin  bits  o*  scarted  paper?" 

3  reader  is  aware  that  she  took  an  opportunity  of  executing 
rpose  on  the  eve  of  Waverley's  leaving  the  glen, 
w  Donald  executed  his  enterprise,  the  reader  is  aware.  But 
mlsion  of  the  military  from  Tully-Veolan  had  given  alarm, 
lile  he  was  lying  in  wait  for  Gilfillan ,  a  strong  party ,  such 
lald  did  not  care  to  face,  was  sent  to  drive  back  the  insur- 
n  their  turn ,  to  encamp  there ,  and  to  protect  the  country. 
Beer,  a  gentleman  and  a  disciplinarian,  neither  intruded 
f  on  Miss  Bradwardine  y  whose  anprotecied  BUuftXVovi  >^^ 
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respected,  nor  permitted  his  soldiers  to  commit  ao;  bi 
discipline.  He  formed  a  little  camp ,  upon  an  eminence,  i 
house  of  Tully-Veolan,  and  placed  proper  guards  at  ihep 
the  .vicinity.  This  unwelcome  news  reached  Booald  Be 
as  he  was  returning  to  Tully-Veolan.  Determined,  hof 
obtain  the  guerdon  of  his  labour,  he  resolved,  since  app 
Tully-Veolan  was  impossible,  to  deposit  his  prisoner ii 
cottage,  a  place,  the  very  existence  of  which  could  bar 
been  suspected  even  by  those  who  had  long  lived  in  Ibe 
unless  they  had  been  guided  thither,  and  which  wasutt 
known  to  Waverley  himself.  This  effected,  be  claii 
received  his  reward.  Waverley's  illness  was  an  evei 
deranged  all  their  calculations.  Donald  was  obliged  to  1 
neighbourhood  with  his  people,  and  to  seek  more  free  ci 
his  adventures  elsewhere.  At  Rose's  earnest  entreaty.  1 
old  man ,  a  herbalist,  who  was  supposed  to  understand  a 
medicine,  to  attend  Waverley  during  his  illness. 

In  the  meanwhile,  new  and  fearful  doubts  started! 
mind.  They  were  suggested  by  old  Janet ,  who  insistei 
reward  having  been  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  ^ 
and  his  own  personal  effects  being  so  valuable,  there  wa! 
ing  to  what  breach  of  faith  Donald  might  be  tempted, 
agony  of  grief  and  terror,  Rose  took  the  daring  resol 
explaining  to  the  Prince  himself  the  danger  in  which  Mr. 
ley  stood ,  judging  that ,  both  as  a  politician,  and  a  man  o 
and  humanity,  Charles  Edward  would  interest  himself t( 
his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  opposite  party.  This  1 
at  first  thought  of  sending  anonymously,  but  naturally 
would  not,  in  that  case,  be  credited.  She  therefore  subset 
name,  though  with  reluctance  and  terror,  and  consig 
charge  to  a  young  man ,  who ,  at  leaving  his  farm  to 
Chevalier's  army,  made  it  his  petition  to  her  to  have  son 
credentials  to  the  Adventurer,  from  whom  he  hoped  to 
commission. 

The  letter  Teached  Charles  Edward  on  his  descent  to 
lands,  and,  aware  oHYi^^o\vV\^?\\tci^w\a».^^^\\v'ss\^^ 
that  he  was  in  cottesp^vi^etkR.^  ^VOa.  >Jwi  '^^I'sglv^ Vb 
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I  the  most  positive  orders  to  be  transmitted  to  Donald  Bean 
to  transmit  Waverley,  safe  and  uninjured,  in  person  or 
,  to  the  governor  of  Doune  Castle.  The  freebooter  durst 
sobey ,  for  the  army  of  the  Prince  was  now  so  near  him  that 
iment  might  have  followed;  besides,  he  was  a  politician  as 
>  a  robber,  and  was  unwilling  to  cancel  the  interest  created 
;h  former  secret  services,  by  being  refractory  on  this  oc- 
.  He  therefore  made  a  virtue  of  necessity ,  and  transmitted 
to  his  lieutenant  to  convey  Edward  to  Doune,  which  was 
accomplished  in  the  mode  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter, 
overnor  of  Doune  was  directed  to  send  him  to  Edinburgh 
isoner ,  because  the  Prince  was  apprehensive  that  Waverley, 
at  liberty,  might  have  resumed  his  purpose  of  returning  to 
ad,  without  affording  him  an  opportunity  of  a  personal 
iew.  In  this,  indeed,  he  acted  by  the  advice  of  the  Chief- 
f  Glennaquoich ,  with  whom  it  may  be  remembered  the 
lier  communicated  upon  the  mode  of  disposing  of  Edward, 
ii  without  telling  him  how  he  came  to  learn  the  place  of  his 
ement. 

lis,  indeed,  Charles  Edward  considered  as  a  lady's  secret; 
ihough  Rose's  letter  was  couched  in  the  most  cautious  and 
il  terms,  and  professed  to  be  written  merely  from  motives 
nanity,  and  zeal  for  the  Prince's  service ,  yet  she  expressed 
:ious  a  wish  that  she  should  not  be  known  to  have  interfered, 
le  Chevalier  was  induced  to  suspect  the  deep  interest  which 
ok  in  Waverley's  safety.  This  conjecture,  which  was  well 
ed ,  led,  however,  to  false  inferences.  For  the  emotion  which 
rd  displayed  on  approaching  Flora  and  Rose  at  the  ball  of 
ood,  was  placed  by  the  Chevalier  to  the  account  of  the  latter; 
e  concluded  that  the  Baron's  views  about  the  settlement  of 
operty,  or  some  such  obstacle,  thwarted  their  mutual  inclina- 
Common  fame,  it  is  true,  frequently  gave  Waverley  to 
Mac-Ivor;  but  the  Prince  knew  that  common  fame  is  very 
gal  in  such  gifts;  and ,  watching  attentively  the  behaviour  of 
idies  towards  Waverley,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  ^^>\\n% 
shman  had  do  ioterest  with  Flora,  aad^^sYi^XoN^^V^'^^sftRk 
ardwe.    Desirous  to  bind  Waverle^j  lo  Yiv%  ^fti^Vc^  %  ^^^ 
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wishing  also  to  do  a  liind  and  friendly  action ,  the  Prince  Deit 
assailed  the  Baron  on  the  subject  of  Settling  the  estate  upon  his 
daughter.  Mr.  Bradwardine  acquiesced;  but  the  consequence 
was,  that  Fergus  was  immediately  induced  to  prefer  his  double 
suit  for  a  wife  and  an  earldom ,  which  the  Prince  rejected  in  the 
manner  we  have  seen.  The  Chevalier ,  constantly  engaged  io 
his  own  multiplied  affairs,  had  not  hitherto  sought  any  explana- 
tion with  Waverley,  though  often  meaning  (o  do  so.  But  after 
Fergus's  declaration,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  appearing  neatral 
between  the  rivals,  devoutly  hoping  that  the  matter,  which  now 
seemed  fraught  with  the  seeds  of  strife ,  might  be  permitted  to  lie 
over  till  the  termination  of  the  expedition.  When  on  the  marcb 
to  Derby,  Fergus,  being  questioned  concerning  his  quarrel  with 
Waverley ,  alleged  as  the  cause ,  that  Edward  was  desirous  of 
retracting  the  suit  he  had  made  to  his  sister,  the  Chevalier  plainly 
told  him ,  that  he  had  himself  observed  Miss  Mac-Ivor's  behavionr 
to  Waverley,  and  that  he  was  convinced  Fergus  was  under  the 
influence  of  a  mistake  in  judging  of  Waverley's  conduct,  who,  be 
had  every  reason  to  believe ,  was  engaged  to  Miss  Bradwardine. 
The  quarrel  which  ensued  between  Edward  and  the  Chieftain  is, 
I  hope ,  still  in  the  remembrance  of  the  reader.  These  cireaoi- 
stances  will  serve  to  explain  such  points  of  our  narrative  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  story-tellers,  we  deemed  it  fit  to  leave 
unexplained ,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  reader's  curiosity. 

When  Janet  had  once  finished  the  leading  facts  of  this  narn- 
tive ,  Waverley  was  easily  enabled  to  apply  the  clew  which  tliev 
afforded,  to  other  mazes  of  the  labyrinth  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged.  To  Bose  Bradwardine ,  then ,  he  owed  the  life  which  he 
now  thought  he  could  willingly  have  laid  down  to  serve  her.  A 
little  reflection  convinced  him ,  however,  that  to  live  for  her  sake 
was  more  convenient  and  agreeable,  and  that,  being  possessedof 
independence ,  she  might  share  it  with  him  either  in  fore^ 
countries  or  in  his  own.  The  pleasure  of  being  allied  to  a  mm 
of  the  Baron's  high  worth,  and  who  was  so  much  valued  by  hia 
uncle ,  Sir  Everard ,  was  also  an  agreeable  consideration ,  had  aij 
tbiog  been  wanting  io  recommend  the  match.  His  absurdities, 
wbicb  bad  appeared  grotesqiie\^  Vii^^tQ^<&  ^^foi^^S&^rosgefiij, 
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Biued,  ID  the  sunset  of  his  fortune,  to  be  harmonized  and  assimi- 
ed  with  the  noble  features  of  his  character,  so  as  to  add  pecu- 
rity  without  exciting  ridicule.  His  mind  occupied  with  such 
ojects  of  future  happiness ,  Edward  sought  Little  Yeolao ,  the 
bitation  of  Mr.  Duncan  Macwheeble. 

CHAPTER   LXVI. 

Now  is  Cupid  a  child  of  conscience  -^  he  makes  restitution. 

Shakbsp£abe. 

Mr.  Duncan  Macwheeble  ,  no  longer  Commissary  or  Bailie, 
)ugh  still  enjoying  the  empty  name  of  the  latter  dignity,  had 
;aped  proscription  by  an  early  secession  from  th€  insurgent 
rty ,  and  by  his  insignificance. 

Edward  found  him  in  his  office,  immersed  among  papers  and 
counts.  Before  him  was  a  large  bicker  of  oatmeal-porridge, 
d  at  the  side  thereof,  a  horn-spoon  and  a  bottle  of  twopenny, 
igerly  running  his  eye  oyer  a  voluminous  law  paper ,  he  from 
ae  to  time  shovelled  an  immense  spoonful  of  these  nutritive 
mds  into  his  capacious  mouth.  A  pot-bellied  Dutch  bottle  of 
andy  which  stood  by,  intimated  either  that  this  honest  limb  of 
B  law  had  taken  his  morning  already,  or  that  he  meant  to 
ason  his  porridge  with  such  digestive ;  or  perhaps  both  circum- 
mces  might  reasonably  be  inferred.  His  night-cap  and  morning- 
wn  had  whilome  been  of  tartan,  but,  equally  cautious  and 
igal,  the  honest  Bailie  had  got  them  dyed  black,  lest  their 
iginal  ill-omened  colour  might  remind  his  visitors  of  his  unlucky 
cursion  to  Derby.  To  sum  up  the  picture ,  kis  face  was  daubed 
th  snuff  up  to  the  eyes,  and  his  ilngers  with  ink  up  to  the 
luckles.  He  looked  dubiously  at  Waverley  as  he  approached 
s  little  green  rail  which  fenced  his  desk  and  stool  from  the 
proach  of  the  vulgar.  Nothing  could  give  the  Bailie  more 
noyance  than  the  idea  of  his  acquaintance  being  claimed  by 
y  of  the  unfortunate  gentlemen,  who  were  now  so  much  more 
:ely  to  need  assistance  than  to'  afford  profit.  But  this  was  the 
»h  young  Englishman  —  who  knew  what  m\^Vil\^^\vvs^\V^^>X^\^ 
he  was  the  Baroa's  friead  too  —  what  was  lo  be  ^otk^^ 
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While  these  reflections  gave  an  air  of  absard  perplexity  to  the 

poor  man's  \isage,  Waverley,  reflecting  on  the  communication  he 

was  about  to  make  to  him ,  of  a  nature  so  ridiculously  contrasted 

with  the  appearance  of  the  individual ,  could  not  help  bursting  out 

a-laughing,as  he  checked  the  propensity  toeiclaim  withSyphax,— 

*'  Gato  's  a  proper  person  to  intrust 
A  love-tale  with." 

AsMr.  Macwheeblc  had  no  idea  of  any  person  laughing  heartily, 
who  was  either  encircled  by  peril  or  oppressed  by  poverty,  the 
hilarity  of  Edward's  countenance  greatly  relieved  the  embarrass- 
ment of  his  own,  and,  giving  him  a  tolerably  hearty  welcome  to 
Little  Veolan ,  he  asked  what  he  would  choose  for  breakfast.  His 
visitor  had,  in  the  first  place,  something  for  his  private  ear,  and 
begged  leave  to  bolt  the  door.  Duncan  by  no  means  liked  this 
precaution,  which  savoured  of  danger  to  be  apprehended;  bathe 
could  not  now  draw  back. 

Convinced  he  might  trust  this  man ,  as  be  could  make  it  his 
interest  to  be  faithful,  Edward  communicated  his  present  silnation 
and  future  schemes  to  Macwheeble.  The  wily  agent  listened  vitk 
apprehension  when  he  found  Waverley  was  still  in  a  state  of  pro- 
scription —  was  somewhat  comforted  by  learning  that  he  hid  i 
passport  —  rubbed  his  hands  with  glee  when  he  mentioned  the 
amount  of  his  present  fortune  —  opened  huge  eyes  when  he  heird 
the  brilliancy  of  his  future  expectations  —  but  when  he  expressed 
his  intention  to  share  them  with  Miss  Rose  Bradwardine,  tcaHBJ 
had  almost  deprived  the  honest  .man  of  his  senses.  The  Mk 
started  from  his  three-footed  stool  like  the  Pythoness  from  her 
tripod;  flung  his  best  wig  out  of  the  window,  because  the  bled 
on  which  it  was  placed  stood  in  the  way  of  his  career ;  chucked  Us 
cap  to  the  ceiling,  and  caught  it  as  it  fell ;  whistled  TallochgonDD; 
danced  a  Highland  fling  with  inimitable  grace  and  agility,  aad 
then  threw  himself  exhausted  into  a  chair,  exclaiming,  "lady 
Wauverley!  —  ten  thousand  a-year,  the  least  penny!  —  Lord 
preserve  my  poor  understand  ing ! " 

**Amen  with  all  my  heart,"  saidWa\erley;  '*but  now,  Vr* 
Macwheeble ,  let  us  ptocee^  lo W^^vql^^s  *'  TbiU  'word  had  some- 
w'Aat  a  sedative  effect ,  WlvYi^'^^^^^'^'^^^^ ^  ^^V^^^v^waa^Msssr 
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!lf,  was  slill  'Mo  the  bees."  He  mended  his  pen,  however, 
larked  half  a  dozen  sheets  of  paper  with  an  ample  marginal  fold, 
hipped  down  Dallas  of  St.  Martin's  Styles  from  a  shelf,  where 
lat  Yenerable  work  roosted  with  Stair's  Institutions,  DSrleton's 
oubts,  Balfour's  Practiques ,  and  a  parcel  of  old  account-books 

-  opened  the  yolume  at  the  article  Contract  of  Marriage,  and 
repared  to  make  what  he  called  a  **sma'  minute,  to  prevent 
irties  frae  resiling." 

With  some  difficulty,  Waverley  made  him  comprehend  that  he 
as  going  a  little  too  fast.  He  explained  to  him  that  he  should 
ant  his  assistance ,  in  the  first  place ,  to  make  his  residence  safe 
•r  the  time ,  by  writing  to  the  officer  at  TuUy-VeoIan ,  that  Mr. 
tanley ,  an  English  gentleman  nearly  related  to  Colonel  Talbot, 
as  upon  a  visit  of  business  at  Mr.  Macwheeble's,  and,  knowing 
16  state  of  the  country,  had  sent  his  passport  for  Captain  Foster's 
ispection.  This  produced  a  polite  answer  from  the  officer,  with 
01  invitation  to  Mr.  Stanley  to  dine  with  him ,  which  was  declined, 

15  may  easily  be  stipposed,)  under  pretence  of  business. 
Waverley's  next  request  was,  that  Mr.  Macwheeble  would 

espatch  a  man  and  horse  to  — ,  the  post-town  at  which  Colonel 
albot  was  to  address  him ,  with  directions  to  wait  there  until  the 
ost  should  bring  a  letter  for  Mr.  Stanley,  and  then  to  forward  it 
>  Little  Veolan  with  all  speed.  In  a  moment,  the  Bailie  was  in 
earch  of  his  apprentice ,  (or  servitor ,  as  he  was  called  Sixty 
ears  since,)  Jock  Scriever,  and  in  not  much  greater  space  of 
me ,  Jock  was  on  the  back  of  the  white  pony. 

**Tak  care  ye  guide  him  weel ,  Sir,  for  he 's  aye  been  short  in 
le  wind  since  —  a  hem  —  Lord  be  gude  to  me !  (in  a  low  voice,) 
was  gaun  to  come  out  wi'  —  since  I  rode  whip  and  spur  to  fetch 

16  Chevalier  to  redd  Mr.  Wauverley  and  Vich  Ian  Yohr;  and 
o  uncanny  coup  I  gat  for  my  pains.  —  Lord  forgie  your  honour ! 
might  hae  broken  my  neck  —  but  troth  it  was  in  a  venture ,  mae 
rays  nor  ane ;  but  this  maks  amends  for  a*.    Lady  Wauverley ! 

-  ten  thousand  a-year !  —  Lord  be  gude  unto  me ! " 

*'But  you  forget,  Mr.  Macwheeble,  we  want  the  Baron's  con- 
ent  —  the  lady's  — " 

**  Never  feaT,  Yse  be  caution  for  Ihcm  —  Vs^^K^'^witk^^^v 
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sooai  varrandice  —  teo  thousaod  a-year!  it  dings  Balmawhapple 
out  and  out  —  a  year's  rent 's  igvorth  a'  Balmawhapple,  fee  and 
life-rent !  Lord  make  us  thankful ! " 

To  turn  the  current  of  his  feelings ,  Edvard  inquired  if  he  had 
heard  any  thing  lately  of  the  Chieftain  of  Glennaquoich? 

*^Not  one  vord/'  answered  Macvheeble,  **but  that  he  wis 
still  in  Carlisle  Castle,  and  was  soon  to  be  paneled  for  his  life.  I 
dinna  wish  the  young  gentleman  ill/'  he  said,  ** but  I  hope  that 
they  that  hae  got  him  will  keep  him ,  and  no  let  him  back  to  this 
Hieland  border  to  plague  us  wi*  black  mail ,  and  a'  manner  o' 
\iolent,  wrongous,  and  masterfu*  oppression  and  spoliation,  both 
by  himself  and  others  of  his  causing,  sending,  and  hounding  oot; 
and  he  couldna  tak  care  o'  the  siller  when  he  had  gotten  it  neither, 
but  flang  it  a'  into  yon  idle  quean's  lap  at  Edinburgh  —  but  light 
come  light  gane.  For  my  part,  I  never  wish  to  see  a  kilt  in  the 
country  again ,  nor  a  red  coat,  nor  a  gun ,  for  that  matter ,  unless 
it  were  to  shoot  a  paitrick  —  They  're  a'  tarr'd  wi'  ae  stick.  And 
when  they  have  done  ye  wrang,  even  when  ye  bae  gotten  decreet 
of  spuilzie ,  oppression ,  and  violent  profits  against  them ,  what 
better  are  ye?  —  they  hae  na  a  plack  to  pay  ye ;  ye  need  never  ei- 
tract  it." 

With  such  discourse,  and  the  intervening  topics  of  business, 
the  time  passed  until  dinner,  Macwheeble  meanwhile  promising 
to  devise  some  mode  of  introducing  Edward  at  the  Duchran,  where 
Rose  at  present  resided ,  without  risk  of  danger  or  suspicion; 
which  seemed  no  very  easy  task,  since  the  laird  was  a  very  zealottf 
friend  to  government.  The  poultry-yard  had  been  laid  under 
requisition,  and  cockylceky  and  Scots  collops  soon  reeked  in  the 
Bailie's  little  parlour.  The  landlord's  cork-screw  was  just  intro- 
duced into  the  muzzle  of  a  pint-bottle  of  claret ,  (cribbed  possibly 
from  the  cellars  of  Tully-Yeolan,)  when  the  sight  of  the  grey  pony, 
passing  the  window  at  full  trot,  induced  the  Bailie ,  but  with  die 
precaution ,  to  place  it  aside  for  the  moment.  Enter  Joek  Scriefer 
with  a  packet  for  Mr.  Stanley;  it  is  Colonel  Talhot's  seal;  and 
Edward's  fingers  tremble  as  he  undoes  it.  Two  official  papers, 
folded,  signed,  and  sealed  in  all  formality,  dropout.  They  were 
hastily  picked  up  by  the  Bailie,  who  had  a  natural  respea  for  every 
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thing  resembling  a  deed ,  and ,  glancing  slily  on  their  titles ,  his 
eyes,  or  rather  spectacles,  are  greeted  with  *' Protection  by  his 
RoyalHighness  to  the  person  of  Cosmo  ComyneBradwardine,  Esq. 
of  that  ilk,  commonly  called  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  forfeited  for 
his  accession  to  the  late  rebellion."  The  other  proves  to  be  a  pro- 
tection ,  of  the  same  tenor,  in  favour  of  Edward  Waverley ,  Esq. 
Colonel  Talbot's  letter  was  in  these  words :  — 

'*  Mt  Dear  Edward  , 
'*  I  am  just  arrived  here ,  and  yet  I  have  finished  my  business , 
it  has  cost  me  some  trouble  though ,  as  you  shall  hear.  I  waited 
jpon  his  Royal  Highness  immediately  on  my  arrival ,  and  found 
bim  in  no  very  good  humour  for  my  purpose.  Three  or  four 
Scotch  gentlemen  were  just  leaving  his  levee.  After  he  had  ex- 
pressed himself  to  me  very  courteously;  'Would  you  think  it ,'  he 
said,  'Talbot,  here  have  been  half  a  dozen  of  the  mostrespect- 
ible  gentlemen,  and  best  friends  to  government  north  of  the 
Forth,  Major  Melville  of  Cairn vreckan ,  Kubrick  of  Duchran, 
ind  others,  who  have  fairly  wrung  from  me,  by  their  downright 
inportunity,  a  present  protection,  and  the  promise  of  a  future 
jardon,  for  that  stubborn  old  rebel  whom  they  call  Baron  of 
Bradwardine.  They  allege  that  his  high  personal  character,  and 
iie  clemency  which  he  showed  to  such  of  our  people  as  fell  into 
;he  rebels' hands ,  should  weigh  in  his  favour;  especially  as  the 
OSS  of  his  estate  is  likely  to  be  a  severe  enough  punishment. 
Elubrick  has  undertaken  to  keep  him  at  his  own  house  till  tbmgs 
ire  settled  in  the  country;  but  it 's  a  little  hard  to  be  forced  in  a 
nanner  to  pardon  such  a  mortal  enemy  to  the  House  of  Bruns- 
irick.'  This  was  no  favourable  moment  for  opening  my  business ; 
dowever,  I  said  I  was  rejoiced  to  learn  that  his  Royal  Highness 
iras  in  the  coarse  of  granting  such  requests,  as  it  imboldened  me 
to  present  one  of  the  like  nature  in  my  own  name.  He  was  very 
iDgry,  but  I  persisted;  I  mentioned  the  uniform  support  of  our 
Ihree  votes  in  the  house ,  touched  modestly  on  services  abroad, 
though  valuable  only  in  his  Royal  Highness's  having  been  pleased 
kindly  to  accept  them ,  and  founded  pretty  strongly  on  his  own 
eipressions  of  friendship  and  good-will.    He  ^a&  ^tc\^«x\%s&^^% 
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but  obstinate.  I  hinted  the  policy  of  detaching,  on  all  ftiton 
occasions ,  the  heir  of  such  a  fortune  as  your  ancle's  from  the 
machinations  of  the  disaffected.  But  I  made  no  impression.  I 
mentioned  the  obligations  which  I  lay  under  to  SirEYerard,  and 
to  you  personally,  and  claimed ,  as  the  sole  reward  of  my  services, 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  afford  me  the  means  of  eyincing  my 
gratitude.  I  perceived  that  he  still  meditated  a  refusal,  and, 
taking  my  commission  from  my  pocket,  I  said,  (as  a  last  resource,) 
that  as  his  Royal  Highness  did  not,  under  these  pressing  circom- 
stances  think  me  worthy  of  a  favour  which  he  had  not  scrupled  to 
grant  to  other  gentlemen,  whose  services  I  could  hardly  judge 
more  important  than  my  own ,  I  must  beg  leave  to  deposit,  niik 
all  humility,  my  commission  in  his  Royal  Highness's  hands,  and 
to  retire  from  the  service.  He  was  not  prepared  for  this ;  he  loU 
me  to  take  up  my  commission ;  said  some  handsome  things  of  Dj 
services,  and  granted  my  request.  You  are  therefore  once  mon 
a  free  man ,  and  I  have  promised  for  you  that  you  will  be  a  good 
boy  in  future,  and  remember  what  you  owe  to  the  lenity  of  goven- 
ment.  Thus  you  see  my  prince  can  be  as  generous  as  yow* 
I  do  not  pretend ,  indeed ,  that  he  confers  a  favour  with  all  iIm 
foreign  graces  and  compliments  of  your  Chevalier  errant;  but  be 
has  a  plain  English  manner,  and  the  evident  relnctance  witk 
which  he  grants  your  request ,  indicates  the  sacri6ce  which  he 
makes  of  his  own  inclination  to  your  wishes.  My  friend,  tk 
adjutant-general,  has  procured  me  a  duplicate  of  the  Baroa'i 
protection ,  (the  original  being  in  Major  Melville's  possesdooj 
which  I  send  to  you ,  as  I  know  that  if  you  can  find  him  yoo  fi 
have  pleasure  in  being  the  first  to  communicate  the  joyful  ioteUi- 
geoce.  He  will  of  course  repair  to  the  Duchran  without  lots*' 
time ,  there  to  ride  quarantine  for  a  few  weeks.  As  for  you,  I 
give  you  leave  to  escort  him  thither,  and  to  stay  a  weektbere,  •> 
I  understand  a  certain  fair  lady  is  in  that  quarter.  And  I  b^ 
the  pleasure  to  tell  you ,  that  whatever  progress  you  can  make  li 
lier  good  graces  will  be  highly  agreeable  to  SirEverard  andlfo 
Hachel ,  who  wiW  ne\eT  Y^^W^n^  ^^q^wX^^^  vA  ^cosi(^t8  tettM 
flod  the  three  etminfts  p^^%w\X.  \ti  ^^\xv^«^^fcV^  >  ^^^5i&^^ 
111  em  with  a  Mrs.  Bdviax^^^HW^^^-  ^wi ,  ^«iMi«w>a«b«*^ 
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>f  my  own  —  a  good  many  years  since  —  interrupted  some  mea- 
lares  which  were  then  proposed  in  favour  of  the  three  ermines 
)assant ;  so  I  am  bound  in  honour  to  make  them  amends.  There- 
ore  make  good  use  of  your  time,  for,  when  your  week  is  expired, 
t  will  be  necessary  that  you  go  to  London  to  plead  your  pardon  in 
he  law  courts. 

"Ever,  dearWaverley,  yours  most  truly , 

"Philip  Talbot." 
CHAPTER  LXVII. 

Happy  's  the  wooing 
That 's  not  long  a-doing. 

When  the  first  rapturous  sensation  occasioned  by  these  ex- 
cellent tidings  had  somewhat  subsided,  Edward  proposed  instantly 
o  go  down  to  the  glen  to  acquaint  the  Baron  with  their  import. 
3ut  the  cautious  Bailie  justly  observed ,  that  if  the  Baron  were  to 
ippear  instantly  in  public,  the  tenantry  and  villagers  might 
become  riotous  in  expressing  their  joy,  and  give  offence  to  "the 
)owers  that  be ,"  a  sort  of  persons  for  whom  the  Bailie  always  had 
mlimited  respect.  He  therefore  proposed  that  Mr.  Waverley 
should  go  to  Janet  Gellatley's,  and  bring  the  Baron  up  under  cloud 
)f  night  to  Little  Yeolan ,  where  he  might  once  more  enjoy  the 
uxury  of  a  good  bed.  In  the  meanwhile ,  he  said,  he  himself  would 
;o  to  Captain  Foster,  and  show  him  the  Baron's  protection,  and 
)btain  his  countenance  for  harbouring  him  that  night,  and  he 
i^ould  have  horses  ready  on  the  morrow  to  set  him  on  his  way  to 
the  Duchran  along  with  Mr.  Stanley,  "whilk  denomination,  I 
ipprehend ,  your  honour  will  for  the  present  retain ,"  said  the 
Bailie. 

^'Certainly,  Mr.  Macwheeble;  but  will  you  not  go  down  to  the 
^len  yourself  in  the  evening  to  meet  your  patron?" 

"That  I  wad  wi'  a'  my  heart;  and  mickle  obliged  to  your 
lonour  for  putting  me  in  mind  o'  my  bounden  duty.    But  it  will 
le  past  sunset  afore  I  get  back  frae  the  Captain's ,  and  at  these 
insonsy  hours  the  glen  has  a  bad  name  —  \YieTe*%%^TCA,>X!L\Tk%^^ 
bat  caaaj  about  auld  Janet  Gellatley.    The  laWtdYkft'VL ti^Xk^v^^ 
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thae  things,  bat  he  was  aye  ower  rash  and  veaturesome,  and 
feared  neither  man  nor  deevil  —  and  sae  's  seen  o  't.  Batrigiit 
sure  am  I  Sir  George  Mackenyie  says ,  that  no  divine  can  doobt 
there  are  witches,  since  the  Bible  says  thou  shalt  not  suffer  them 
to  live;  and  that  no  lawyer  in  Scotland  can  doubt  it,  since  it  is 
punishable  with  death  by  our  law.  So  there 's  baith  law  and  gospel 
for  it.  An  his  honour  winna  believe  the  Leviticus ,  he  might  are 
believe  the  Statute-book  —  but  he  may  tak  his  aia  way  o  't;  it  'sa' 
ane  to  Duncan  Macwheeble.  However,  I  shall  send  to  ask  up 
auld  Janet  this  e'en ;  it 's  best  no  to  lightly  them  that  have  that 
character  —  and  we  '11  want  Davie  to  turn  the  spit,  for  I  '11  gar 
Eppie  put  down  a  fat  goose  to  the  fire  for  your  honours  to  yoof 
supper." 

When  it  was  near  sunset,  Waverley  hastened  to  the  hut;  and 
he  could  not  but  allow  that  superstition  had  chosen  no  improper 
locality,  or  unfit  object,  for  the  foundation  of  her  fantastic  terron. 
It  resembled  exactly  the  description  of  Spenser: 

^^ There,  in  a  gloomy  hollow  glen,  she  found 

A  little  cottage  built  of  sticks  and  reeds , 
In  homely  wise ,  and  wall'd  with  sods  around , 

In  which  a  witch  did  dwell  in  Loathly  weeds , 
And  wilful  want,  all  careless  of  her  needs; 

So  choosing  solitary  to  abide 
Far  from  all  neighbours,  that  her  devilish  deeds. 

And  hellish  arts,  from  people  she  might  hide. 
And  hurt  far  off,  unknown,  whomsoever  she  espied." 

He  entered  the  cottage  with  these  verses  in  his  memory.  Faar 
old  Janet,  bent  double  with  age,  and  bleared  with  peat-smobt 
was  tottering  about  the  hut  with  a  birch  broom ,  muttering  to  to- 
self  as  she  endeavoured  to  make  her  hearth  and  floor  a  littte  dcM 
for  the  reception  of  her  expected  guests.  Waverley's  step  made 
her  start,  look  up ,  and  fall  a-trembling,  so  much  bad  her  nems 
been  on  the  rack  for  her  patron's  safety.  With  difficulty  Waferief 
made  her  comprehend  that  the  Baron  was  now  safe  from  perMsal 
danger;  and  when  her  mind  had  admitted  that  joyful  news,  ititf 
egually  hard  to  make  bet  believe  that  he  was  not  to  enter  ag«i 
opoo  possessioQ  ot  Yk\s  es\^V^.  '''-\V\iOQ»H^\\.^\i^;*  %kA«iid, ''hi 
wad  get  it  back  again;  n^^Xio^^  ^^^X^^  ^»a  ^^v^^ ^M^>ifeii^ 
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gear  after  they  had  gi*en  him  a  pardon :  and  for  that  Inch-Grabbit, 
I  could  whiles  wish  mysell  a  witch  for  hissak,  iflwerena  feared 
the  Enemy  wad  tak  me  at  my  word."  Waverley  then  gave  her 
some  money,  and  promised  that  her  fidelity  should  be  rewarded. 
''How  can  1  be  rewarded,  Sir,  sae  weel,  as  just  to  see  my  auld 
maister  and  Miss  RT)se  come  back  and  bruik  their  ain?  " 

Waverley  now  took  leave  of  Janet,  and  soon  stood  beneath  the 
Baron's  Patmos.  At  a  low  whistle,  he  observed  the  veteran 
peeping  out  to  reconnoitre,  like  an  old  badger  with  his  head  out 
of  his  hole.  ' '  Te  hae  come  rather  early ,  my  good  lad  ,*'  said  he, 
descending;  **I  question  if  the  red-coats  hae  beat  the  tattoo  yet, 
and  we  're  not  safe  till  then." 

''Good  news  cannot  be  told  too  soon,"  said  Waverley;  and 
Yiith  infinite  joy  communicated  to  him  the -happy  tidings.  The  old 
man  stood  for  a  moment  in  silent  devotion,  then  exclaimed, 
"  Praise  be  to  God !  —  I  shall  see  my  bairn  again." 

"And  never,  I  hope,  to  part  with  her  more,"  said  Waverley. 

"I  trust  in  God,  not,  unless  it  be  to  win  the  means  of  sup- 
porting  her ;  for  my  things  are  but  in  a  bruckle  state.  But  what 
signifies  warld's  gear?  " 

"And  if,"  said  Waverley  modestly,  "  there  were  a  situation  in 
life  which  would  put  Miss  Bradwardine  beyond  the  uncertainty  of 
fortune ,  and  in  the  rank  to  which  she  was  born ,  would  you  object 
to  it,  my  dear  Baron ,  because  it  would  make  one  of  your  friends 
the  happiest  man  in  the  world?"  The  Baron  turned  and  looked  at 
him  with  great  earnestness.  "  Yes ,"  continued  Edward ,  "  I  shall 
not  consider  my  sentence  of  banishment  as  repealed ,  unless  you 
Will  give  me  permission  to  accompany  you  to  the  Duchran, 
and"  — 

The  Baron  seemed  collecting  all  his  dignity  to  make  a  suitable 
reply  to  what,  at  another  time ,  he  would  have  treated  as  the  pro- 
pounding a  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  houses  of  Bradwardine 
and  Waverley.  But  his  efforts  were  in  vain ;  the  father  was  too 
mighty  for  the  Baron ;  the  pride  of  birth  and  rank  were  swept  away. 
In  the  joyful  surprise,  a  slight  convulsion  passed  ra^idl^^^'H^^V^^ 
features  as  he  gave  waj  to  the  feelings  ot  nMutft ,  vi«««V\s^x^«fia» 
rtfund  Waverlefs  neck,  and  sobbed  oul, —  '■^'Nl^  ^►^'Ci,  \Si'\^^^'^- 
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if  I  had  been  to  search  the  world ,  I  would  have  made  my  choice 
here."  Edward  returned  the  embrace  with  great  sympathy  of 
feeling ,  and  for  a  little  while  they  both  kept  silence.  At  length  it 
was  broken  by  Edward.    '*  But  Miss  Bradwardine?" 

*'She  had  never  a  will  but  her  old  father's ;  besides,  you  are 
a  likely  youth ,  of  honest  principles,  and  high  birth ;  do,  she  never 
had  any  other  will  than  mine ,  and  in  my  proudest  days  I  could  not 
have  wished  a  mair  eligible  espousal  for  her  than  the  nephew  of  mj 
excellent  old  friend.  Sir  Everard.  But  I  hope,  young  man,  ye 
deal  na  rashly  in  this  matter?  I  hope  ye  hae  secured  the  appro- 
bation of  your  ain  friends  and  allies ,  particularly  of  your  uncle, 
who  is  in  loco  parentis?  Ah !  we  maun  tak  heed  o'  that."  Edward 
assured  him  that  Sir  Everard  would  think  himself  highly  honoured 
in  the  flattering  reception  his  proposal  had  met  with,  and  that  it 
had  his  entire  approbation ;  in  evidence  of  which ,  he  put  Colood 
Talbot's  letter  into  the  Baron's  hand.  The  Baron  read  it  with 
great  attention.  ^^Sir  Everard,"  he  said,  ** always  despised 
wealth  in  comparison  of  honour  and  birth ;  and  indeed  he  hath  no 
occasion  to  court  the  DivaPeeunia,  Yet  I  now  wish,  since  this 
Malcolm  turns  out  such  a  parricide ,  for  I  can  call  him  no  better, 
as  to  think  of  alienating  the  family  inheritance  —  I  now  wish  (his 
eyes  fixed  on  a  part  of  the  roof  which  was  visible  above  the  trees) 
that  I  could  have  left  Rose  the  auld  hurley-house ,  and  the  riggs 
belangiog  to  it.  And  yet,"  said  he,  resuming  more  cheerMly, 
**it  's  may  be  as  weel  as  it  is;  for,  as  Baron  of  Bradwardioe, 
I  might  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  insist  upon  certain  compliances 
respecting  name  and  bearings ,  whilk  now,  as  a  landless  laird  wf 
a  tocherless  daughter,  no  one  can  blame  me  for  departing  from." 

Now,  Heaven  be  praised!  thought  Edward ,  that  SirEveftrd 
does  not  hear  these  scruples !  The  three  ermines  passant  and 
rampant  bear  would  certainly  have  gone  together  by  the  ears.  He 
then ,  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  young  lover,  assured  the  Baron  that 
he  sought  for  his  happiness  only  in  Rose's  heart  and  hand,  and 
thought  himself  as  happy  in  her  father's  simple  approbation,  as  if 
he  had  settled  an  earldom  u^ou  his  daughter. 

They  now  reached  lAvv\ftN^Q\w\.  ^tti^^^^ai^^^^jQ&Akiogofl 
the  table  J  andlheBa\^ieYiIwvd\%\^t^^v^^^^V^«A.^sse«.*  V^Pjii^^ 
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greeting  took  place  between  him  and  his  patron.  The  kitchen, 
too ,  had  its  company.  Aald  Janet  was  established  at  the  ingle- 
nook;  Davie  had  turned  the  spit  to  his  immortal  honour ;  and  even 
Ban  and  Buscar,  in  the  liberality  of  Macwheeble's  joy ,  had  been 
staffed  to  the  throat  with  food,  and  now  lay  snoring  on  the  floor. 

The  next  day  conducted  the  Baron  and  his  young  friend  to  the 
Duchran ,  where  the  former  was  expected ,  in  consequence  of  the 
success  of  the  nearly  unanimous  application  of  the  Scottish  friends 
of  government  in  his  favour.  This  had  been  so  general  and  so 
powerful,  that  it  was  almost  thought  his  estate  might  have  been 
saved,  had  it  not  passed  into  the  rapacious  hands  of  his  un- 
worthy kinsman,  whose  right,  arising  out  of  the  Baron's  attainder, 
could  not  be  affected  by  a  pardon  from  the  crown.  The  old  gentle- 
man, however,  said,  with  his  usual  spirit,  he  was  more  gratified 
by  the  hold  he  possessed  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  neighbours, 
than  he  would  have  been  in  being  '*  rehabilitated  and  restored  in 
integrum,  had  it  been  found  practicable." 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  meeting  of  the  father  and 
daughter,  —  loving  each  other  so  affectionately,  and  separated 
under  such  perilous  circumstances.  Still  less  shall  we  attempt  to 
analyze  the  deep  blush  of  Bose ,  at  receiving  the  compliments  of 
Waverley,  or  stop  to  inquire  whether  she  had  any  curiosity 
respecting  the  particular  cause  of  his  journey  to  Scotland  at  that 
period.  We  shall  not  even  trouble  the  reader  with  the  hum-drum 
details  of  a  courtship  Sixty  Tears  since.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that, 
under  so  strict  a  martinet  as  the  Baron ,  all  things  were  conducted 
in  due  form.  He  took  upon  himself,  the  morning  after  their 
arrival,  the  task  of  announcing  the  proposal  of  Waverley  to  Bose, 
wiiich  &he  heard  with  a  proper  degree  of  maiden  timidity.  Fame 
does,  however,  say,  that  Waverley  had,  the  evening  before, 
found  five  minutes  to  apprize  her  of  what  was  coming ,  while  the 
rest  of  the  company  were  looking  at  three  twisted  serpents ,  which 
formed  a  jet  (Teau  in  the  garden. 

My  fair  readers  will  judge  for  themselves;  but,  for  my  part,  I 
cannot  conceive  how  so  important  an  affair  could  be  c.^^m^&'oxsSK.^x^^ 
Jo  BO  short  a  space  of  time ;  at  least,  it  cetX^\ti\^  V^iOii.  ^Vi\^^^»^^^ 
ibe Baron's  mode  o/conreying  it. 
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Waverley  was  now  considered  as  a  received  loYcr  in  all  tbe 
forms.  He  was  made ,  by  dint  of  smirking  and  nodding  on  tk 
part  of  the  lady  of  the  house ,  to  sit  next  Miss  Bradwardine  it 
dinner,  to  be  Miss  Bradwardine's  partner  at  cards.  If  be  tarn 
into  the  room,  she  of  the  four  Miss  Kubricks  who  chanced  to  be 
next  Rose ,  was  sure  to  recollect  that  her  thimble ,  or  her  scissors, 
were  at  the  other  end  of  the  room ,  in  order  to  leave  the  seit 
nearest  to  Miss  Bradwardine  vacant  for  his  occupation.  Aod 
sometimes ,  if  papa  and  mamma  were  not  in  the  way  to  keep  tfaea 
on  their  good  behaviour ,  the  misses  would  titter  a  little.  The  oU  ' 
Laird  of  Duchran  would  also  have  his  occasional  jest ,  and  the  «M  | 
lady  her  remark.  Even  the  Baron  could  not  refrain ;  but  ken 
Rose  escaped  every  embarrassment  but  that  of  conjecture ,  for  Mi 
wit  was  usually  couched  in  a  Latin  quotation.  The  very  footncs 
sometimes  grinned  too  broadly ,  the  maid-servants  giggled  mif- 
hap  too  loud,  and  a  provoking  air  of  intelligence  seemed  to 
pervade  the  whole  family.  Alice  Bean,  the  pretty  maid  of  the 
cavern ,  who ,  after  her  father's  m^fortune ,  as  she  called  it,  hid 
attended  Rose  as  fille-de-chambre,  smiled  and  smirked  with  the 
best  of  them.  Rose  and  Edward ,  however,  endured  all  theie 
little  vexatious  circumstances  as  other  folks  have  done  before  aa^ 
since,  and  probably  contrived  to  obtain  some  indemnificatioD, 
since  they  are  not  supposed,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  parti- 
cularly unhappy  during  Waverley's  six  days'  stay  at  the  Duchran. 

It  was  finally  arranged  that  Edward  should  go  to  Waverlcf- 
Honour  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  his  marriagCt 
thence  to  London  to  take  the  proper  measures  for  pleading  his 
pardon,  and  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  claim  the  hand  of  his 
plighted  bride.  He  also  intended  in  his  journey  to  visit  Colood 
Talbot ;  but ,  above  all ,  it  was  his  most  important  object  to  lean 
the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Chief  of  Glennaquoich ;  to  visit  him 
at  Carlisle,  and  to  try  whether  any  thing  could  be  done  for  pro- 
curing, if  not  a  pardon ,  a  commutation ,  at  least,  or  alieviaUoa, 
of  the  punishment  to  which  he  was  almost  certain  of  being  coo- 
demoed;  and,  in  case  oi^  vVi^  "w^t^i^  \^  c^€«c  the  miserable  Flora 
sn  asylum  with  Rose,  ox  oX\\exV\s^  v^  ^"s&v3XV^\N\^^^«.vek.'«!Bv^^!i^ 
which  might  seem  possiYA^.    T\i»  ^''^^^  ^\^^x^>a&  wj«vw^>6»^n3 
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>e  averted.  Edward  had  already  striven  to  interest  his  friend 
uolonel  Talbot,  in  his  behalf;  but  had  been  given  distinctly  to 
understand ,  by  his  reply,  that  his  credit  in  matters  of  that  nature 
was  totally  exhausted. 

The  Colonel  was  still  in  Edinburgh,  and  proposed  to  wait 
Jiere  for  some  months  upon  business  confided  to  him  by  the  Duke 
>f  Cumberland.  He  was  to  be  joined  by  Lady  Emily,  to  whom 
sasy  travelling  and  goat's  whey  were  recommended ,  and  who  was 
JO  journey  northward ,  under  the  escort  of  Francis  Stanley.  Ed- 
fard,  therefore,  met  the  Colonel  at  Edinburgh ,  who  wished  him 
oy  in  the  kindest  manner  on  his  approaching  happiness,  and 
{heerfully  undertook  many  commissions  which  our  hero  was 
lecessarily  obliged  to  delegate  to  his  charge.  But  on  the  subject 
if  Fergus  he  was  inexorable.  He  satisfied  Edward ,  indeed ,  that 
lis  interference  would  be  unavailing;  but,  besides,  Colonel 
ralbot  owned  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  use  any  influence 
n  favour  of  that  unfortunate  gentleman.  **  Justice,"  he  said, 
*  which  demanded  some  penalty  of  those  who  had  wrapped  the 
ivhole  nation  in  fear  and  in  mourning,  could  not  perhaps  have 
(elected  a  fitter  victim.  He  came  to  the  field  with  the  fullest  light 
ipon  the  nature  of  his  attempt.  He  had  studied  and  understood 
lie  subject.  His  father's  fate  could  not  intimidate  him ;  the  lenity 
}{  the  laws  which  had  restored  to  him  his  father's  property  and 
ights  could  not  melt  him.  That  he  was  brave,  generous,  and 
)os8essed  many  good  qualities,  only  rendered  him  the  more 
langerous;  that  he  was  enlightened  and  accomplished,  made  his 
nrime  the  less  excusable;  that  he  was  an  enthusiast  in  a  wrong 
^use,  only  made  him  the  more  fit  to  be  its  martyr.  Above  all, 
le  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  many  hundreds  of  men  into 
lie  field ,  who ,  without  him ,  would  never  have  broken  the  peace 
)f  the  country. 

'^I  repeat  it,"  said  the  Colonel ,  ^'though  Heaven  knows  with 
I  heart  distressed  for  him  as  an  individual,  that  this  young  gentle- 
man has  studied  and  fully  understood  the  desperate  game  which 
lie  has  played.  He  threw  for  life  or  death ,  a  coronet  or  a  coffin ; 
and  he  cannot  now  be  permitted ,  with  justice  to  l\i^  ^<^\3CQXr\  ^  v^ 
draw  stakes  because  the  dice  have  gone  agaluslViVmJ 
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Such  was  the  reasoning  of  those  times,  held  even b; brave 
and  hamane  men  towards  a  vanquished  enemy.  Let  us  devoatl; 
hope ,  that,  in  this  respect  at  least ,  we  shall  never  see  the  scenes, 
or  hold  the  sentiments ,  that  were  general  in  Britain  Siitj  Tears 
since. 

CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

To-morrow  ?    0  that 's  sudden !  —  Spare  him ,  spare  him ! 

Shakbspbarr. 

Edward  ,  attended  by  his  former  servant  Alick  Polwarth,  ibo 
had  re-entered  his  service  at  Edinburgh ,  reached  Carlisle  wbile 
the  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  on  his  unfortunate  asso- 
ciates was  yet  sitting.  He  had  pushed  forward  in  haste,  not, 
alas!  with  the  most  distant  hope  of  saving  Fergus,  but  to  see 
him  for  the  last  time.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned ,  that  he  had 
furnished  funds  for  the  defence  of  the  prisoners  in  the  most 
liberal  manner ,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  day  of  trial  was  fixfii 
A  solicitor,  and  the  first  counsel,  accordingly  attended;  hut  it 
was  upon  the  same  footing  on  which  the  first  physicians  are 
usually  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  some  dying  man  of  rank;  tke 
doctors  to  take  the  advantage  of  some  incalculable  chance  of  as 
exertion  of  nature  —  the  lawyers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  hardy 
possible  occurrence  of  some  legal  flaw.  Edward  pressed  into  tke 
court,  which  was  extremely  crowded;  but  by  his  arriving  froB 
the  north,  and  his  extreme  eagerness  and  agitation,  it  was  sa^ 
posed  he  was  a  relation  of  the  prisoners ,  and  people  made  way 
for  him.  It  was  the  third  sitting  of  the  court,  and  there  wen 
two  men  at  the  bar.  The  verdict  of  Guilty  was  already  pronoooeei 
Edward  just  glanced  at  the  bar  during  the  momentous  piaie 
which  ensued.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  stately  form  aid 
noble  features  o^  Fergus JMac-Ivor,  although  his  dress  was  sqoalidi 
and  his  countenance  tinged  with  the  sickly  yellow  hue  of  long  aid 
close  imprisonment.  By  his  side  was  Evan  Maccombich.  Edwaid 
felt  sick  and  dizzy  as  he  gazed  on  them;  but  he  was  recalled  ta 
himself  as  the  Clerk  of  Arraigns  pronounced  the  solemn  words: 
'*  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  ofGlennaquoich,  otherwise  called  Yich  I* 
Yohr,  and  Evan  Mac-Ivor,  in  the  Dhu  of  Tarrascleugh ,  odM^ 
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wise  called  Evan  Dhn ,  otherwise  called  Evan  Maccombich ,  or 
Evan  Dhu  Maccombich  —  you,  and  each  of  yon,  stand  attainted 
of  high  treason.  What  have  yon  to  say  for  yourselves  why  the 
Court  should  not  pronounce  judgment  against  you ,  that  you  die 
according  to  law?" 

Fergus ,  as  the  presiding  Judge  was  putting  on  the  fatal  cap  of 
judgment ,  placed  his  own  bonnet  upon  his  head ,  regarded  him 
with  a  steadfast  and  stern  look,  and  replied  in  a  firm  voice,  '*1 
cannot  let  this  numerous  audience  suppose  that  to  such  an  appeal 
I  have  no  answer  to  make.  But  what  I  have  to  say ,  you  would 
not  bear  to  hear,  for  my  defence  would  be  your  condemnation. 
Proceed,  then,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  do  what  is  permitted  to 
you.  Yesterday ,  and  the  day  before ,  you  have  condemned  loyal 
and  honourable  blood  to  be  poured  forth  like  water.  Spare  not 
mine.  Were  that  of  all  my  ancestors  in  my  veins,  I  would  have 
parird  it  in  this  quarrel."  He  resumed  his  seat,  and  refused 
r  again  to  rise. 

I  Evan  Maccombich  looked  at  him  with  great  earnestness ,  and, 
(  rising  up,  seemed  anxious  to  speak;  but  the  confusion  of  the 
]  eoarty  and  the  perplexity  arising  from  thinking  in  a  language 
I .  different  from  that  in  which  he  was  to  express  himself,  kept  him 
I  afleot.  There  was  a  murmur  of  compassion  among  the  spectators, 
|-  from  the  idea  that  the  poor  fellow  intended  to  plead  the  influence 
:  if  his  superior  as  an  excuse  for  his  crime.  The  Judge  commanded 
i  fMlenee,  and  encouraged  Evan  to  proceed. 

**  I  was  only  ganging  to  say,  my  lord,"  said  Evan,  in  what  he 
laeant  tobe  an  insinuating  manner,  *Uhat  if  your  excellent  honour. 
Hud  the  honourable  Court,  would  let  Yich  Ian  Yohr  go  free  just 
this  once ,  and  let  him  gae  back  to  France ,  and  no  to  trouble 
MKiDg  George's  government  again ,  that  ony  six  o*  the  very  best  of 
liis  elan  will  be  willing  to  be  justified  in  his  stead ;  and  if  you  '11 
J«8l  let  me  gae  down  to  Glennaquoich ,  I  '11  fetch  them  up  to  ye 
liiiysell ,  to  head  or  hang,  and  you  may  begin  wi'  me  the  very  first 
^laao." 

Notwithstanding  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion ,  a  sort  of  lan%^ 
heard  in  the  court  at  the  extraordinary  naVuT^  ol  V\\^  y^^^^^^^. 
Judge  checked  this  indecency,  andE^an,  \o^iV\vi% ^^«^^^ 
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arouDd ,  when  the  murmur  abated ,  *'  If  the  Saxon  gentlemen  a 
laughing/'  he  said,  *^ because  a  poor  man  such  as  me,  thin! 
my  life,  or  the  life  of  six  of  my  degree,  is  worth  that  ofYichl 
Vohr ,  it 's  like  enough  they  may  be  very  right ;  but  if  they  lani 
because  they  think  I  would  not  keep  my  word ,  and  come  back 
redeem  him,  I  can  tell  them  they  ken  neither  the  heart  of  a  Hi 
landman ,  nor  the  honour  of  a  gentleman." 

There  was  no  farther  inclination  to  laugh  among  the  audlen( 
and  a  dead  silence  ensued. 

The  Judge  then  pronounced  upon  both  prisoners  the  senteo 
of  the  law  of  high  treason,  with  all  its  horrible  accompanimen 
The  execution  was  appointed  for  the  ensuing  day.  **Foryo 
Fergus  Mac-Ivor,"  continued  the  Judge,  ''I  can  hold  out 
hope  of  mercy.  Tou  must  prepare  against  to-morrow  for  yc 
last  sufferings  here ,  and  your  great  audit  hereafter." 

'*I  desire  nothing  else,  my  lord,"  answered  Fergus,  in  1 
same  manly  and  firm  tone. 

The  hard  eyes  of  Evan ,  which  had  been  perpetually  bent 
his  Chief,  were  moistened  with  a  tear.  '*  For  you,  poorignori 
man/'  continued  the  Judge,  **who,  following  the  ideas  in  whi 
you  have  been  educated,  have  this  day  given  ns  a  striki 
example  how  the  loyalty  due  to  the  king  and  state  alone ,  is ,  frt 
your  unhappy  ideas  of  clanship,  transferred  to  some  ambilio 
individual,  who  ends  by  making  you  the  tool  of  his  crimes  -— 
you,  I  say ,  I  feel  so  much  compassion,  that  if  you  can  make 
your  mind  to  petition  for  grace ,  I  will  endeavour  to  procure 
for  you.    Otherwise — " 

*' Grace  me  no  grace,"  said  Evan;  '* since  you  are  to  st 
Vich  Ian  Vohr's  blood,  the  only  favour  I  would  accept  from  y( 
is  —  to  bid  them  loose  my  hands  and  gie  me  my  claymore,  a 
bide  you  just  a  minute  sitting  where  you  are ! " 

*  < Remove  the  prisoners  /*  said  the  Judge ;  **  his  blood  be  vf 
his  own  head." 

Almost  stupified  with  his  feelings,  Edward  found  that  t 

rusl)  of  the  crowd  had  conveyed  him  out  into  the  street,  ere '. 

kaew  what  he  was  do\u%.    "Q\^  Voim^^x^v.^  ^^S&V  '^^  to  see  u 

speak  with  Fergus  onec  mot^ .    12L^  «^^\\^\ ^\^^  ^i«s3^ ^^^^^ss^^ 
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anfortUDate  friend  was  coDGned,  but  was  refused  admittance. 
**The  High  Sheriff,"  a  non-commissioned  officer  said,  **had 
requested  of  the  governor  that  none  should  be  admitted  to  see  the 
prisoner  excepting  his  confessor  and  his  sister." 

**And  where  was  Miss  Mac-Ivor?"  They  gave  him  the 
direction.  It  was  the  house  of  a  respectable  Catholic  family  near 
Carlisle. 

Repulsed  from  the  gate  of  the  Castle ,  and  not  venturing  to 
make  application  to  the  High  Sheriff  or  Judges  in  his  own  un- 
popular name,  he  had  recourse  to  the  solicitor  who  came  down 
ID  Fergus's  behalf.  This  gentleman  told  him,  that  it  was  thought 
the  public  mind  was  in  danger  of  being  debauched  by  the  account 
of  the  last  moments  of  these  persons,  as  given  by  the  friends  of 
the  Pretender ;  that  there  had  been  a  resolution ,  therefore ,  to 
exclude  all  such  persons  as  had  joot  the  plea  of  near  kindred  for 
attending  upon  them.  Tet,  he  promised  (to  oblige  the  heir  of 
Waverley-Honour)  to  get  him  an  order  for  admittance  to  the 
prisoner  the  next  morning ,  before  his  irons  were  knocked  off  for 
execution. 

Is  it  of  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  they  speak  thus,  thought  Waverley, 
or  do  I  dream?  Of  Fergus,  the  bold,  the  chivalrous,  the  free- 
minded?  The  lofty  chieftain  of  a  tribe  devoted  to  him?  Is  it 
he,  that  I  have  seen  lead  the  chase  and  head  the  attack?  —  the 
brave ,  the  active ,  the  young,  the  noble ,  the  love  of  ladies,  and  the 
theme  of  song,  —  is  it  he  who  is  ironed  like  a  malefactor ;  who  is 
to  be  dragged  on  a  hurdle  to  the  common  gallows;  to  die  a  linger- 
ing and  cruel  death ,  and  to  be  mangled  by  the  hand  of  the  most 
outcast  of  wretches?  Evil  indeed  was  the  spectre,  that  boded 
such  a  fate  as  this  to  the  brave  Chief  of  Glennaquoich ! 

With  a  faltering  voice  he  requested  the  solicitor  to  find  means 
to  warn  Fergus  of  his  intended  visit,  should  he  obtain  permission 
to  make  it.  He  then  turned  away  from  him,  and,  reluming  to 
ibe  inn,  wrote  a  scarcely  intelligible  note  to  Flora  Mac-Ivor, 
ntimating  his  purpose  to  wait  upon  her  that  evening.  The 
nessenger  brought  back  a  letter  in  Flora's  beautiful  Italian  hand, 
ivhich  seemed  scarce  to  tremble  even  under  this  load  oC  uvxsAX'i. 
''MissFhraMaC'Ivor/*  the  letter  bore ,  *^co\x\AtkoV.\^Va&^Vft'&si.^ 
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tho dearest  frieDd  of  her  dear  brother,  even  Id  her  present dr- 
cnmstaDces  of  unparalleled  distress." 

When  Edward  reached  Miss  Mac-Ivor's  present  place  of  abode, 
he  vas  instantly  admitted.  In  a  large  and  gloomy  tapestried 
apartment,  Flora  was  seated  by  a  latticed  window,  sewing  whit 
seemed  to  be  a  garment  of  white  flannel.  At  a  little  distance  sit 
an  elderly  woman,  apparently  a  foreigner,  and  of  a  religious  order. 
She  was  rending  in  a  book  of  Catholic  devotion ,  but  when 
Waverlcy  entered,  laid  it  on  the  table  and  left  the  room.  Hon 
rose  to  receive  him,  and  stretched  out  her  hand,  but  neither 
ventured  to  attempt  speech.  Her  fine  complexion  was  totallr 
gone;  her  person  considerably  emaciated;  and  her  face  and 
hands  as  white  as  the  purest  statuary  marble,  forming  astroog 
contrast  with  her  sable  dress  and  jet-black  hair.  Tct,  amid  these 
marks  of  distress ,  there  was  nothing  negligent  or  ill--arraDged 
about  her  attire ;  even  her  hair,  though  totally  without  omamCDt, 
was  disposed  with  her  usual  attention  to  neatness.  The  first  words 
she  uttered  were ,  ** Have  you  seen  him?" 

'*Alas,  no,"  answered  Waverley,  "I  have  been  refused 
admittance." 

''It  accords  with  the  rest,"  she  said;  ''butwemastsahmit. 
Shall  you  obtain  leave ,  do  you  suppose?" 

'*  For — for — to-morrow ,"  said  Waverley ;  but  muttering  the 
last  word  so  faintly  that  it  was  almost  unintelligible. 

"Ay,  then  or  never,"  said  Flora,  ''until"  —  she  added,  looking 
upward ,  "the  time  when ,  I  trust ,  we  shall  all  meet.  But  I  hope 
you  will  see  him  while  earth  yet  bears  him.  He  always  lored 
you  at  his  heart ,  though  —  but  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  the  past." 

"Vain  indeed!"  echoed  Waverley. 

"  Or  even  of  the  future ,  my  good  friend ,"  said  Flora,  "so  lir 
as  earthly  events  are  concerned ;  for  how  often  have  I  pictured 
to  myself  the  strong  possibility  of  this  horrid  issue ,  and  tasked 
myself  to  consider  how  I  could  support  my  part;  and  yet  how  lir 
has  all  my  anticipation  fallen  short  of  the  unimaginable  bitteroess 
of  this  hour!" 

* '  Dear  Flora ,  if  your  strength  of  mind  "  — 

"Ay,  there  it  is,"  she  answered,  somewhat  wildly;  "thercis 
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Mr.  Waverley,  there  is  a  busy  devil  at  my  heart ,  that  whispers  — 
but  it  were  madDess  to  listen  to  it —  that  the  strength  of  mind  on 
i?hich  Flora  prided  herself  has  murdered  her  brother ! " 

'*Good  God!  how  can  you  give  utterance  to  a  thought  so 
shocking?'' 

'*  Ay,  is  it  not  so?  but  yet  it  haunts  me  like  a  phantom;  I 
know  it  is  unsubstantial  and  vain;  but  it  will  be  present;  will 
intrude  its  horrors  on  my  mind ;  will  whisper  that  my  brother, 
as  volatile  as  ardent,  would  have  divided  his  energies  amid  a 
hundred  objects.  It  was  I  who  taught  him  to  concentrate  them, 
and  to  gage  all  on  this  dreadful  and  desperate  cast.  Oh  that  I 
could  recollect  that  I  had  but  once  said  to  him ,  '  He  that  striketh 
with  the  sword  shall  die  by  the  sword ; '  that  I  had  but  once  said. 
Remain  at  home;  reserve  yourself,  your  vassals,  your  life,  for 
enterprises  within  the  reach  of  man.  ButO,  Mr.  Waverley,  I 
spurred  his  fiery  temper,  and  half  of  his  ruin  at  least  lies  with  his 
sister !  ** 

The  horrid  idea  which  she  had  intimated,  Edward  endeavoured 
to  combat  by  every  incoherent  argument  that  occurred  to  him. 
He  recalled  to  her  the  principles  on  which  both  thought  it  their 
duty  to  act,  and  in  which  they  had  been  educated. 

'*Donot  think  I  have  forgotten  them,"  she  said,  looking  up, 
with  eager  quickness;  *^I  do  not  regret  his  attempt,  because  it 
was  wrong!  0  no !  on  that  point  I  am  armed;  but  because  it  was 
impossible  it  could  end  otherwise  than  thus." 

'^  Yet  it  did  not  always  seem  so  desperate  and  hazardous  as  it 
was;  and  it  would  have  been  chosen  by  the  bold  spirit  of  Fergus, 
whether  you  had  approved  it  or  no ;  your  counsels  only  served  to 
give  unity  and  consistence  to  his  conduct ;  to  dignify ,  but  not  to 
precipitate,  his  resolution."  Flora  had  soon  ceased  to  listen  to 
Edward,  and  was  again  Intent  upon  her  needle-work. 

*  *  Do  you  remember,"  she  said,  looking  up  with  a  ghastly  smile, 
**yoa  OQce  found  me  making  Fergus's  bride-favours,  and  now  I 
dm  sewing  his  bridal-garment.  Our  friends  here,"  she  continued, 
trith  suppressed  emotion,  **are  to  give  hallowed  earth  in  their 
chapel  to  the  bloody  relics  of  the  last  Yich  Ian  Yohr.  But  they 
%ill  not  all  rest  together;  no  —  his  head!  —  I  shall  not  have  the 
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last  miserable  coosolatioa  of  kissing  the  cold  lips  of  my  di 
Fergus ! " 

The  uofortanate  Flora  here ,  after  one  or  two  hysteri 
fainted  in  her  chair.  The  lady,  who  had  been  attendi 
anteroom,  now  entered  hastily,  and  begged  Edward  to 
room,  but  not  the  house. 

When  he  was  recalled,  after  the  space  of  nearly  half 
he  found  that,  by  a  strong  effort.  Miss  Mac-Ivor  ha 
composed  herself.  It  was  then  he  ventured  to  urge  M 
wardine's  claim ,  to  be  considered  as  an  adopted  sister , 
powered  to  assist  her  plans  for  the  future. 

*'I  have  had  a  letter  from  my  dear  Rose,"  she  repl 
the  same  purpose.  Sorrow  is  selfish  and  engrossing ,  oi 
have  written  to  express,  that,  even  in  my  own  despair 
gleam  of  pleasure  at  learning  her  happy  prospects ,  and  a 
that  the  good  old  Baron  has  escaped  the  general  wreck, 
to  my  dearest  Rose ;  it  is  her  poor  Flora's  only  ornament 
and  was  the  gift  of  a  princess."  She  put  into  his  han 
containing  the  chain  of  diamonds  with  which  she  used  to 
her  hair.  '^To  me  it  is  in  future  useless.  The  kindne 
friends  has  secured  me  a  retreat  in  the  convent  of  the 
Benedictine  nuns  in  Paris.  To-morrow  —  if  indeed  I  cai 
to-morrow  —  I  set  forward  on  my  journey  with  this  ^ 
sister.  And  now ,  Mr.  Wavcrley ,  adieu !  May  you  be 
with  Rose  as  your  amiable  dispositions  deserve;  and  thii 
times  on  the  friends  you  have  lost.  Do  not  attempt  1 
again ;  it  would  be  mistaken  kindness." 

She  gave  him  her  hand ,  on  which  Edward  shed  a  1 
tears,  and,  with  a  faltering  step,  withdrew  from  tbeap 
and  returned  to  the  town  of  Carlisle.  At  the  inn,  he 
letter  from  his  law  friend ,  intimating,  that  he  would  be 
to  Fergus  next  morning,  as  soon  as  the  Castle  gates  were 
and  permitted  to  remain  with  him  till  the  arrival  of  tl 
gave  signal  for  the  fatal  procession. 
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CHAPTER  LXIX. 

—  A  darker  departure  is  near , 

The  death  drum  is  muffled ,  and  sable  the  bier. 

Campbell. 

After  a  sleepless  night,  the  first  dawn  of  morning  found 
Waverley  on  the  esplanade  in  front  of  the  old  Gothic  gate  of 
Carlisle  Castle.  But  he  paced  it  long  in  every  direction,  before 
the  hour  when ,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  garrison ,  the  gates 
were  opened,  and  the  drawbridge  lowered.  He  produced  his 
order  to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard ,  and  was  admitted. 

The  place  of  Fergus's  confinement  was  a  gloomy  and  vaulted 
apartment  in  the  central  part  of  the  Castle;  a  huge  old  tower, 
supposed  to  be  of  great  antiquity ,  and  surrounded  by  outworks, 
seemingly  of  Henry  YIH.'s  time,  or  somewhat  later.  The 
grating  of  the  large  old-fashioned  bars  and  bolts ,  withdrawn  for 
the  purpose  of  admitting  Edward ,  was  answered  by  the  clash  o( 
chains,  as  the  unfortunate  Chieftain,  strongly  and  heavily  fettered, 
shnfiQed  along  the  stone  floor  of  his  prison^  to  fling  himself  into 
his  friend's  arms. 

*'  My  dear  Edward ,"  he  said,  in  a  firm  and  even  cheerful  voice, 
'*  this  is  truly  kind.  I  heard  of  your  approaching  happiness  with 
the  highest  pleasure.  And  how  does  Rose?  and  how  is  our  old 
whimsical  friend  the  Baron?  \yell,  I  trust,  since  I  see  you  at 
freedom  —  And  how  t^ill  you  settle  precedence  between  the  three 
ermines  passant  and  the  bear  and  boot-jack?" 

*'How,  O  how,  my  dear  Fergus,  can  you  talk  of  such  things 
at  such  a  moment  r* 

*'  Why,  we  have  entered  Carlisle  with  happier  auspices,  to  be 
sure  —  on  the  16th  of  November  last,  for  example,  when  we 
marched  in,  side  by  side,  and  hoisted  the  white  flag  on  these 
ancient  towers.  But  I  am  no  boy,  to  sit  down  and  weep,  because 
the  luck  has  gone  against  me.  I  knew  the  stake  which  I  risked ; 
we  played  the  game  boldly,  and  the  forfeit  shall  be  paid  manfully. 
And  now ,  since  my  time  is  short ,  let  me  come  to  the  questions 
that  interest  me  most  —  the  Prince?  has  Yi^  ^%tv^^^  ^^W^^^^- 
bouods?" 
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' '  He  has ,  and  is  in  safety." 

''Praised  be  God  for  that!  Tell  me  the  particulars  of  his 
escape." 

Waverley  commaoicated  that  remarkable  history,  so  far  as  it 
had  then  transpired ,  to  which  Fergus  listened  with  deep  interest. 
He  then  asked  after  several  other  friends ;  and  made  many  minute 
inquiries  concerning  the  fate  of  his  own  clansmen.  They  bad 
suffered  less  than  other  tribes  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  aiffair; 
for,  having  in  a  great  measure  dispersed  and  returned  home  after 
the  captivity  of  their  Chieftain,  according  to  the  universal  custom 
of  the  Highlanders,  they  were  not  in  arms  when  the  insurrection 
was  finally  suppressed,  and  consequently  were  treated  with  less 
rigour.    This  Fergus  heard  with  great  satisfaction. 

"  You  are  rich ,"  he  said ,  '*  Waverley ,  and  you  are  generous. 
When  you  hear  of  these  poor  Mac-Ivors  being  distressed  aboit 
their  miserable  possessions  by  some  harsh  overseer  or  agent  of 
government,  remember  you  have  worn  their  tartan,  and  are  an 
adopted  son  of  their  race.  The  Baron ,  who  knows  our  manners, 
and  lives  near  our  country ,  will  apprize  you  of  the  time  and  means 
to  be  their  protector.  Will  you  promise  this  to  the  last  Yich 
lanVohr?" 

Edward,  as  may  well  be  believed,  pledged  his  word ;  which  Im 
afterwards  so  amply  redeemed,  that  his  memory  still  lives  in  these 
glens  by  the  name  of  the  Friend  of  the  Sons  of  Ivor. 

''Would  to  God,"  continued  the  Chieftain,  '*  I  could  bequeath 
to  you  my  rights  to  the  love  and  obedience  of  this  primitive  and 
brave  race  —  or  at  least,  as  I  have  striven  to  do,  persuade  poor 
Evan  to  accept  of  his  life  upon  their  terms;  and  be  to  you,  what 
he  has  been  to  me ,  the  kindest  —  the  bravest  —  the  most  de- 
voted — " 

The  tears  which  his  own  fate  could  not  draw  forth ,  fell  fast  fir 
that  of  his  foster-brother. 

"But,"  said  he,  drying  them,  '*  that  cannot  be.  Tou cannot 
be  to  them  Yich  Ian  Yohr;  and  these  three  magic  words,"  said  he, 
half  smiling,  "are  the  only  Open  Sesame  to  their  feelings  and 
sympathies,  and  poor  Evan  must  attend  his  foster-brother  io death, 
as  he  has  done  through  his  whole  life." 
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**  And  I  am  sore/'  said  Maccombich,  raising  himself  from  the 
door,  on  which,  for  fear  of  interrupting  their  conversation,  he  had 
lain  so  still,  that  in  the  obscurity  of  the  apartment,  Edward  was 
30t  aware  of  his  presence,  —  *'I  am  sure  Evan  never  desired  or  de- 
served a  better  end  than  just  to  die  with  his  Chieftain." 

*'  And  now ,"  said  Fergus ,  **  while  we  are  upon  the  subject  of 
clanship  —  what  think  you  now  of  the  prediction  of  the  Bodach 
jrlas?"  Then,  before  Edward  could  answer,  *<I  saw  him  again 
ast  night  —  he  stood  in  the  slip  of  moonshine,  which  fell  from  that 
ligh  and  narrow  window,  towards  my  bed.  Why  should  I  fear 
lim,  I  thought  —  to-morrow,  long  ere  this  time,  I  shall  be  as 
mmaterial  as  he.  *  False  Spirit,'  I  said ,  *art  thou  come  to  close 
Jiy  walks  on  earth ,  and  to  enjoy  thy  triumph  in  the  fall  of  the  last 
iescendant  of  thine  enemy?'  The  spectre  seemed  to  beckon  and  to 
unile ,  as  he  faded  from  my  sight.  What  do  you  think  of  it?  —  I 
isked  the  same  question  of  the  priest,  who  is  a  good  and  sensible 
nan;  he  admitted  that  the  Church  allowed  that  such  apparitions 
rare  possible ,  but  urged  me  not  to  permit  my  mind  to  dwell  upon 
t,  as  imagination  plays  us  such  strange  tricks.  What  do  you  think 
>f  it?" 

**Much  as  your  confessor,"  said  Waverley,  willing  to  avoid 
'ispate  upon  such  a  point  at  such  a  moment.  A  tap  at  the  door 
ow  announced  that  good  man ,  and  Edward  retired  while  he  ad- 
linistered  to  both  prisoners  the  last  rites  of  religion  in  the  mode 
hich  the  Church  of  Rome  prescribes. 

In  about  an  hour  he  was  re-admitted ;  soon  after ,  a  file  of  sol- 
iers  entered  with  a  blacksmith ,  who  struck  the  fetters  from  the 
tfgs  of  the  prisoners. 

^*You  see  the  compliment  they  pay  to  our  Highland  strength 
:xd  courage  —->  we  have  lain  chained  here  like  wild  beasts,  till  our 
^  are  cramped  into  palsy ,  and_  when  they  free  us ,  they  send  six 
kldiers  with  loaded  muskets  to  prevent  our  taking  the  castle  by 
<3nn  I " 

Edward  afterwards  learned  that  these  severe  precautions  had 
Ken  taken  in  consequence  of  a  desperate  attempt  of  the  prisoners 
»  escape ,  in  which  they  had  very  nearly  succeeded. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  drums  of  the  garrison  beat  to  «x\&&. 
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**This  is  the  last  tara-oot,"  said  Fergus,  '*  that  I  shall  hear  tnd 
ohey.  And  now,  my  dear,  dear  Edward,  ere  we  part  let  os  speik 
of  Flora  —  a  subject  which  awakes  the  tenderest  feeling  that  jel 
thrills  within  me." 

*  *  We  part  not  here  I "  said  Waverley. 

**0  yes,  we  do;  you  must  come  no  farther.  Not  that  I  feir 
what  is  to  follow  for  myself,"  he  said  proudly:  **  Nature  has  lis 
tortures  as  well  as  art ;  and  how  happy  should  we  think  the  aua 
who  escapes  from  the  throes  of  a  mortal  and  painful  disorder,  ii 
the  space  of  a  short  half  hour?  And  this  matter,  spin  it  outastkj 
will ,  cannot  last  longer.  But  what  a  dying  naan  can  suffer  firvh, 
may  kill  a  living  friend  to  look  upon.  This  same  law  of  ki^ 
treason,"  he  continued,  with  astonishing  GrmnesS  and  compome, 
'<is  one  of  the  blessings,  Edward,  with  which  your  freecontiT 
has  accommodated  poor  old  Scotland  —  her  own  jurisprudence,  tf 
I  have  heard ,  was  much  milder.    But  I  suppose  one  day  or  oAcr 

—  when  there  are  no  longer  any  wild  Highlanders  to  benefit  by  ib 
tender  mercies  —  they  will  blot  it  firom  their  records ,  as  leveUiag 
them  with  a  nation  of  cannibals.  The  mummery,  too,  of  expofiog 
the  senseless  head  —  they  have  not  the  wit  to  grace  mine  wilht 
paper  coronet;  there  would  be  some  satire  in  that,  Edward.  I 
hope  they  will  set  it  on  the  Scotch  gate  though ,  that  I  may  look* 
even  after  death,  to  the  blue  hills  of  my  own  country,  which  I  love 
so  dearly.    The  Baron  would  have  added, 

^Moritur,  ct  moriens  dulces  reminiscltur  Argos.'  ** 
A  bustle,  and  the  sound  of  wheels  and  horses'  feet,  was  not 
heard  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Castle.    ^' As  I  have  told  yoo  ffef 
you  must  not  follow  me,  and  these  sounds  adnaonish  metbatsT 
time  flies  fast,  tell  me  how  you  found  poor  Flora?" 

Waverley,  with  a  voice  fall  of  suffocating  sensations,  gave  sooe 
account  of  the  state  of  her  mind. 

'*Poor  Flora!"  answered  the  Chief,  <*she  could  have  boni 
her  own  sentence  of  death,  but  not  mine.  You,  Waverley,  vil 
soon  know  the  happiness  of  mutual  affection  in  the  married  sU"* 

—  Jong ,  long  ma'x  "B^ose  wv^  '^o^  «ov\^  Ul  —  but  yon  can  nert* , 
Icnow  the  purity  ot  tee\\ii%^\At\i  t^\i^a\\^«&\:«^  wl$wwBw^^*^fl•«| 
and  me.  left  alone  as•\l^w^^vvv\i%^^^\^^  «A\«a«^^>«^^^> 
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each  other  from  our  very  infancy.  But  her  strong  sense  of  duty, 
and  predominant  feeling  of  loyalty,  will  gi?e  new  nerye  to  her  mind 
after  the  immediate  and  acute  sensation  of  this  parting  has  passed 
away.  She  will  then  think  of  Fergus  as  of  the  heroes  of  our  race, 
upon  whose  deeds  she  loved  to  dwell." 

** Shall  she  not  see  you  then?"  asked  Waverley.  *'  She  seemed 
to  expect  it." 

'*A  necessary  deceit  will  spare  her  the  last  dreadful  parting. 
I  could  not  part  with  her  without  tears,  and  I  cannot  bear  that 
these  men  should  think  they  have  power  to  extort  them.  She 
was  made  to  believe  she  would  see  me  at  a  later  hour,  and  this 
letter,  which  my  confessor  will  deliver,  will  apprize  her  that  all 
is  over." 

An  officer  now  appeared ,  and  intimated  that  the  High  Sheriff 
and  his  attendants  waited  before  the  gate  of  the  Castle,  to  claim  the 
foodies  of  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  and  Evan  Maccombich.  "I  come,"  ' 
said  Fergus.  Accordingly^  supporting  Edward  by  the  arm ,  and 
followed  by  Evan  Dhu  and  the  priest ,  he  moved  down  the  stairs 
of  the  tower,  the  soldiers  bringing  up  the  rear.  The  court  was 
occupied  by  a  squadron  of  dragoons  and  a  battalion  of  infantry, 
drawn  up  in  hollow  square.  Within  their  ranks  was  the  sledge, 
or  hurdle ,  on  which  the  prisoners  were  to  be  drawn  to  the  place 
of  execution;  about  a  mile  distant  from  Carlisle.  It  was  painted 
black ,  and  drawn  by  a  white  horse.  At  one  end  of  the  vehicle  sat 
the  executioner,  a  horrid-looking  fellow,  as  beseemed  his  trade, 
with  the  broad  axe  in  his  hand;  at  the  other  end ,  next  the  horse, 
was  an  empty  seat  for  two  persons.  Through  the  deep  and  dark 
Gothic  arch-way,  that  opened  on  the  draw-bridge ,  were  seen  on 
horseback  the  High  Sheriff  and  his  attendants,  whom  the  etiquette 
betwixt  the  civil  and  military  powers  did  not  permit  to  come 
forther.  **  This  is  well  got  up  for  a  closing  scene ,"  said  Fergus, 
smiling  disdainfully  as  he  gazed  around  upon  the  apparatus  of 
terror.  Evan  Dhu  exclaimed  with  some  eagerness ,  after  looking 
at  the  dragoons,  '^  These  are  the  very  chields  that  galloped  off  at 
Gladsmuir ,  before  we  could  kill  a  dozen  o'  them.  The^^\Q^Ws:N&. 
tnonghnow,  however/'    The  priest  enttcaleA\Am\ci\i^^'^^^«' 

Tbe  sledge  now  approached  ,  and  Fergus ,  \.\itxiVji%  tGv«A  ^««»r 
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braced  Waverley,  kissed  him  oq  each  side  of  the  face,  and  stepped 
nimbly  into  his  place.  Evan  sat  do^n  by  his  side.  The  priest  ins 
to  follow  in  a  carriage  belonging  to  his  patron,  the  Catholic  geodft- 
nian  at  whose  house  Flora  resided.  As  Fergus  waved  his  hand  to 
Edward,  the  ranks  closed  around  the  sledge ,  and  the  whole pnh 
cession  began  to  move  forward.  There  was  a  momentary  stop  at 
the  gate-way,  while  the  governor  of  the  Castle  and  the  HighSherif 
went  through  a  short  ceremony,  the  military  officer  there  delivering 
over  the  persons  of  the  criminals  to  the  civil  power.  '^  God  save 
King  George!"  said  the  High  Sheriff.  Wheo  the  formality  cod- 
eluded,  Fergus  stood  erect  in  the  sledge,  and,  with  a  firm  aid 
steady  voice ,  replied ,  *  ^  God  save  King  James  I "  These  were  tke 
last  words  which  Waverley  heard  him  speak. 

The  procession  resumed  its  march,  and  the  sledge  vanisiied 
from  beneath  the  portal,  under  which  it  had  stopped  for  an  instant 
The  dead-march  was  then  heard ,  and  its  melancholy  sounds  wen 
mingled  with  those  of  a  muffled  peal,  tolled  from  the  nelglh 
bouring  cathedral.  The  sound  of  the  military  music  died  awaj  as 
the  procession  moved  on;  the  sullen  clang  of  the  bells  was sooo 
heard  to  sound  alone. 

The  last  of  the  soldiers  had  now  disappeared  from  uodertke 
vaulted  arch-way  through  which  they  had  been  filing  for  several 
minutes ;  the  court-yard  was  now  totally  empty,  but  Waverley  still 
stood  there  as  if  stupified ,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  dark  pass  when 
he  had  so  lately  seen  the  last  glimpse  of  his  friend.  At  leDgtk} 
a  female  servant  of  the  governor's ,  struck  with  compassion  at  the 
stupified  misery  which  his  countenance  expressed ,  asked  him  if 
he  would  not  walk  into  her  master's  house  and  sit  down !  She  was 
obliged  to  repeat  her  question  twice  ere  he  comprehended  her,  but 
at  length  it  recalled  him  to  himself.  Declining  the  courtesy  by  a 
hasty  gesture,  he  pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and,  leaving tiie 
Castle,  walked  as  swiftly  as  he  could  through  the  empty  streets,  till 
he  regained  his  inn ,  then  rushed  into  an  apartment ,  and  bolted 
the  door. 

la  about  an  hour  and  a  half ,  which  seemed  an  age  of  unntter- 

able  saspense ,  the  souwd  ol  v\i^  ^\\«ft&  ^ssA  ^'ia  ^  ^^xWrn^  •    r 

lively  air,  and  the  contused  mvwmxK  ^IvJofc  ^\^^^^\aj55si\>ss^''^s^  ^ 
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its,  so  lately  deserted ,  apprised  him  that  all  was  Gnished, 
the  military  and  populace  were  retumiog  from  the  dread- 
e.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  his  seosatioos. 
lis  evening  the  priest  made  him  a  visit;  and  informed  him 
lid  so  by  directions  of  his  deceased  friend ,  to  assure  him 
gus  Mac-Ivor  had  died  «s  he  lived ,  and  remembered  his 
ip  to  the  last.  He  added ,  he  had  also  seen  Flora,  whose 
mind  seemed  more  composed  since  all  was  over.  With 
d  sister  Theresa ,  the  priest  proposed  next  day  to  leave 
,  for  the  nearest  seaport  from  which  they  could  embark  for 
Waverley  forced  on  this  good  man  a  ring  of  some  value> 
im  of  money  to  be  employed  (as  hl^  thought  might  gratify 
1  the  services  of  the  Catholic  Church ,  for  the  memory  of 
id.  ^^ Fungarque  inani  »iMnerc,"  he  repeated,  as  the 
Stic  retired.  *' Yet  why  not  class  these  acts  of  remem- 
with  other  honours,  with  which  affection,  in  all  sects, 
the  memory  of  the  dead?" 

next  morning  ere  day-light  he  took  leave  of  the  town  of 
,  promising  to  himself  never  again  to  enter  its  walls.  He 
irdly  look  back  towards  the  Gothic  battlements  of  the  forti- 
i  under  which  he  passed ,  for  the  place  is  surrounded  with 
wall.  *'They  're  no  there,"  said  Alick  Polwarth,  who 
the  cause  of  the  dubious  look  which  Waverley  cast  back- 
nd  who,  with  the  vulgar  appetite  for  the  horrible,  was 
)f  each  detail  of  the  butchery ,  —  "  The  heads  are  ower  the 
rate,  as  they  ca'  it.  It 's  a  great  pity  of  Evan  Dhu,  who 
}ry  weel-meaning,  good-natured  man,  to  be  a  Hielaud- 
Qd  indeed  so  was  the  Laird  o'  Glennaquoich  too ,  for  that 
when  he  wasna  in  ane  o'  his  tirrivies.' 


if 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

Dulce  Domum. 

impression  of  horror  with  which  Waverley  left  Carlisle 
.  by  degrees  into  melancholy,  a  gradation  which  was  accele- 
'  the  painful,  yet  soothing,  task  ofwriting  to  Rose;  and, 
}  could  not  suppress  his  owQfec\\l\^'&QlVaft^^^ssi\V\^'^'^ 
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radeavoared  to  place  it  in  a  light  which  might  grieve  her 
shocking  her  imagination.  The  picture  which  he  drew  f 
nefit  he  gradually  familiarized  to  his  own  mind,  and  his  n 
were  more  cheerful ,  and  referred  to  the  prospects  of  ] 
happiness  which  lay  before  them.  Yet,  though  his  firs 
sensations  had  sunk  in  melancholy,  Edward  had  reached 
country  before  he  could,  as  usual  on  former  occasions,  i 
for  enjoyment  upon  the  face  of  nature. 

He  then ,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Edinburgh , 
experience  that  pleasure  which  almost  all  feel  who  retur 
daot^  populous,  and  highly  cultivated  country,  from 
waste  desolation ,  or  of  solitary  and  melancholy  grandi 
how  were  those  feelings  enhanced  when  he  entered  on  tl 
so  long  possessed  by  his  forefathers;  recognized  the  ol 
Waverley-Chase;  thought  with  what  delight  he  should 
Rose  to  all  his  favourite  haunts ;  beheld  at  length  the  toi 
venerable  hall  arise  above  the  woods  which  embowere 
finally  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  venerable  re 
whom  he  owed  so  much  duty  and  affection ! 

The  happiness  of  their  meeting  was  not  tarnished  I 
word  of  reproach.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  pain  Si 
and  IMrs.  Rachel  had  felt  during  Waverley's  perilous  eo 
with  the  young  Chevalier,  it  assorted  too  well  with  the] 
in  which  they  had  been  brought  up ,  to  incur  reprobation 
censure.  Colonel  Talbot  also  had  smoothed  the  way,  i 
address,  for  Edward's  favourable  reception ,  by  dwelling 
gallant  behaviour  in  the  military  character,  particularly  hi 
and  generosity  at  Preston ;  until ,  warmed  at  the  idea  of 
phew's  engaging  in  single  combat,  making  prisoner,  ai 
from  slaughter,  so  distinguished  an  officer  as  the  Colo 
self,  the  imagination  of  the  Baronet  and  his  sister  nnki 
ploits  of  Edward  with  those  of  Wilibert,  Hildebrand,  a 
the  vaunted  heroes  of  their  line. 

The  appearance  of  Waverley,  embrowned  by  exer< 
dignified  by  the  habits  of  military  discipline ,  had  ac<] 
athletic  and  hardy  character,  w|iich  not  only  verified  the 
narration,  but  surprised  and  delighted  all  the  inhal 
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''averley-Honour.  They  crowded  to  see ,  to  hear  him ,  and  to 
Dg  his  praises.  Mr.  Pembroke,  who  secretly  extolled  his  spirit 
id  courage  in  embracing  the  genuine  cause  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
ad,  censured  his  pupil  gently,  nevertheless,  for  being  so  careless 
his  manuscripts,  which,  indeed,  he  said,  had  occasioned  hira  some 
srsonal  inconvenience ,  as,  upon  the  Baronet's  being  arrested  by 
king's  messenger,  he  had  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  to  a  con::i^ 
salment  called  **  The  Priest's  Hole,"  from  the  use  it  had  been  put 

in  former  days;  where,  he  assured  our  hero,  the  butler  had 
lought  it  safe  to  venture  with  food  only  once  in  the  day,  so  that 
i  had  been  repeatedly  compelled  to  dine  upon  victuals  either  abso- 
itely  cold ,  *or ,  what  was  worse ,  only  half  warm ,  not  to  mention 
lat  sometimes  his  bed  had  not  been  arranged  for  two  days  together, 
raverley's  mind  involuntarily  turned  to  the  Patmos  of  the  Baron 
tBradwardine,  who  was  well  pleased  with  Janet's  fare,  and  a  few 
unches  of  straw  stowed  in  a  cleft  in  the  front  of  a  sand-cliff;  but 
e  made  no  remarks  upon  a  contrast  which  could  only  mortify  his 
orthy  tutor. 

All  was  now  in  a  bustle  to  prepare  for  the  nuptials  of  Edward, 
I  event  to  which  the  good  old  Baronet  and  Mrs.  Rachel  looked 
rward  as  if  to  the  renewal  of  their  own  youth.  The  match ,  as 
Lionel  Talbot  had  intimated ,  had  seemed  to  them  in  the  highest 
igree  eligible,  having  every  recommendation  but  wealth,  of  which 
ey  themselves  had  more  than  enough.  Mr.  Clippurse  was,  there- 
re,  summoned  to  Waverley-Honour,  under  better  auspices  than 

the  commencement  of  our  story.  But  Mr.  Clippurse  came  not 
line;  for,  being  now  stricken  in  years,  he  had  associated  with 
en  a  nephew ,  a  younger  vulture ,  (as  our  English  Juvenal ,  who 
Us  the  tale  of  Swallow  the  attorney,  might  have  called  him,)  and 
ey  now  carried  on  business  as  Messrs.  Clippurse  and  Hookem. 
lese  worthy  gentlemen  had  directions  to  make  the  necessary  set- 
iftments  on  the  most  splendid  scale  of  liberality,  as  if  Edward  were 

wed  a  peeress  in  her  own  right ,  with  her  paternal  estate  tacked 

the  fringe  of  her  ermine. 

But  before  entering  upon  a  subject  of  proverbial  delay ,  I  must 
mind  my  reader  of  the  progress  of  a  stone  rolled  down  hill  by  an 
le  truantboy,  (a  pastime  at  which  I  was  myself  expert  in  my  more 
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juvenile  years:)  it  moves  at  first  sloivly,  avoiding  by  infleetioii 
every  obstacle  of  the  least  importance ;  but  when  it  has  attained  its 
full  impulse,  and  draws  near  the  conclusion  of  its  career,  it  smokes 
and  thunders  down ,  taking  a  rood  at  every  spring ,  clearing  hedge 
and  ditch  like  a  Yorkshire  huntsman,  and  becoming  most  furiously 
rapid  in  its  course  when  it  is  nearest  to  being  consigned  to  rest  for 
ever.  Even  such  is  the  course  of  a  narrative ,  like  that  which  joi 
are  perusing.  The  earlier  events  are  studiously  dwelt  upon,  thit 
you,  kind  reader,  may  be  introduced  to  the  character  rather  by 
narrative,  than  by  the  duller  medium  of  direct  description;  but 
when  the  story  draws  near  its  close ,  we  hurry  over  the  circwQ- 
stances,  however  important,  which  your  imagination  must  have 
forestalled ,  and  leave  you  to  suppose  those  things,  which  it  would 
be  abusing  your  patience  to  relate  at  length. 

We  are ,   therefore ,  so  far  from  attempting  to  trace  the  daft 
progress  of  Messrs.  Ciippurse  and  Hookem ,  or  that  of  their  wortbj 
official  brethren ,  who  had  the  charge  of  suing  out  the  pardons  ot 
Edward  Waverley  and  his  intended  father-in-law,    that  we  cu 
but  touch  upon  matters  more  attractive.     The  mutual  epistles, 
for  example,  which  were  exchanged  between  Sir  Everard  and  the 
Baron  upon  this  occasion ,   though  matchless  specimens  of  eto- 
quence  in  their  way,  must  be  consigned  to  merciless  oblivioo. 
Nor  can  I  tell  you  at  length ,  how  worthy  Aunt  Rachel ,  not  with- 
out a  delicate  and  affectionate  allusion  to  the  circumstances  whieb 
bad  transferred  Rose's  maternal  diamands  to  the  hands  of  Donakl 
Bean  Lean ,  stocked  her  casket  with  a  set  of  jewels  that  a  duchess 
might  have  envied.    Moreover,  the  reader  will  have  the  goodness 
to  imagine  that  Job  Houghton  and  his  dame  were  suitably  pro- 
vided for ,  although  they  could  never  be  persuaded  that  their  son 
fell  otherwise  than  fighting  by  the  young  squire's  side;  so  that 
Alick ,  who ,  as  a  lover  of  truth ,  had  made  many  needless  attempts 
to  expound  the  real  circumstances  to  them,  was  finally  ordered  10 
say  not  a  word  more  upon  the  subject.    He  indemnified  himselft 
however,   by  the  liberal  allowance  of  desperate  battles,   grisly 
executions,  and  raw-head  and  bloody-bone  stories,  with  which 
he  astonished  the  servanls'-hall. 

But  a/though  these  impoTlanl  maU^i%  m«^  \^^  V^ueQy  told  in 
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narrative,  like  a  neTvspaper  report  of  a  Chancery  suit,  yet,  mih 
ill  the  urgency  which  Waverley  could  use,  the  real  time  which 
;he  law  proceedings  occupied ,  joined  to  the  delay  occasioned  by 
:he  mode  of  travelling  at  that  period ,  rendered  it  considerably 
more  than  two  months  ere  Waverley,  having  left  England,  alighted 
)Qce  more  at  the  mansion  of  the  Laird  ofDuchran  to  claim  the 
land  of  his  plighted  bride. 

The  day  of  his  marriage  was  fixed  for  the  sixth  after  his  ar^ 
'ivfl^L.  The  Baron  of  firadwardine,  with  whom  bridals,  christen- 
ings, and  funerals,  were  festivals  of  high  and  solemn  import, 
felt  a  little  hurt,  that,  including  the  family  of  the  Duchran,  and 
ill  the  immediate  vicinity  who  had  title  to  be  present  on  such  an 
occasion,  there  could  not  be  above  thirty  persons  collected. 
'  "When  he  was  married  "  he  observed ,  **  three  hundred  horse  of 
gentlemen  born,  besides  servants,  and  some  score  or  two  of  High- 
and  lairds ,  who  never  got  on  horseback ,  were  present  on  the 
)Ccasion/' 

But  his  pride  found  some  consolation  in  reflecting,  that  he  and 
lis  son-in-law  having  been  so  lately  in  arms  against  government, 
it  might  give  matter  of  reasonable  fear  and  offenc^to  the  ruling 
powers,  if  they  were  to  collect  together  the  kith ,  kin,  and  allies 
of  their  houses,  arrayed  in  efifeir  of  war,  as  was  the  ancient  custom 
of  Scotland  on  these  occasions  —  *'And  without  dubitation ,"  he 
concluded  with  a  sigh,  '*many  of  those  who  would  have  rejoiced 
most  freely  upon  these  joyful  espousals,  are  either  gone  to  a  better 
place ,  or  are  now  exiles  from  their  native  land." 

The  marriage  took  place  on  the  appointed  day.  The  Reverend 
Hr.  Kubrick,  kinsman  to  the  proprietor  of  the  hospitable  mansion 
where  it  was  solemnized,  and  chaplain  to  the  Baron  of  Bradwar- 
dine ,  had  the  satisfaction  to  unite  their  hands ;  and  Frank  Stan- 
ley acted  as  bridesman,  having  joined  Edward  with  that  view 
loon  after  his  arrival.  Lady  Emily  and  Colonel  Talbot  had  pro- 
K>sed  being  present;  but  Lady  Emily's  health ,  when  the  day  ap- 
proached, was  found  inadequate  to  the  journey.  In  amends,  it 
^«s  arranged  that  Edward  Waverley  and  his  lady,  who,  with  the 
^ron,  proposed  an  immediate  journey  to  'WakNw\%,v^^'^^'^^> 
KouJd,  Jo  their  way  J  spend  a  few  daysalan  esV.aX^'wVLxOft.^^^^^ 
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Talbot  had  been  tempted  to  purchase  id  ScotlaDd  as  a  very  gret 
bargain »  and  at  which  he  proposed  to  reside  for  some  time 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

*'  This  is  no  mine  ain  house,  I  ken  by  tbe  bigging  o  H." 

Old  Song. 

Tub  nuptial  party  travelled  in  great  style.  There  was  a  coac 
and  six  after  the  newest  pattern ,  which  Sir  Everard  had  presenu 
to  his  nephew ,  that  dazzled  with  its  splendour  the  eyes  of  one  la 
of  Scotland;  there  was  the  family  coach  of  Mr.  Kubrick— boi 
these  were  crowded  with  ladies;  and  there  were  gentlemen  < 
horseback;  with  their  servants,  to  the  number  of  a  round  seor 
Nevertheless ,  without  having  the  fear  of  famine  before  his  eye 
Bailie  Macwheeble  met  them  in  the  road ,  to  entreat  that  tin 
would  pass  by  his  house  at  Little  Yeolan.  The  Baron  siare 
and  said  bis  son  and  he  would  certainly  ride  by  Little  Yeoii 
and  pay  their  compliments  to  the  Bailie,  but  could  not  think 
bringing  with  them  tbe  **haill  comitatus  rmptialis^  or  matrimoni 
procession."  4e  added ,  '*  that ,  as  he  understood  that  the  baroi 
had  been  sold  by  its  unworthy  possessor,  he  was  glad  to  see  1b 
old  friend  Duncan  had  regained  his  situation  under  the  nenDi 
minus,  or  proprietor.'*  The  Bailie  ducked ,  bowed,  and6dgete( 
and  then  again  insisted  upon  his  invitation;  until  the  Barei 
though  rather  piqued  at  the  pertinacity  of  his  instances,  cooi 
not  nevertheless  refuse  to  consent,  witiiout  making  evident  sen 
sations  which  he  was  anxious  to  conceal. 

He  fell  into  a  deep  study  as  they  approached  the  top  of  Ik 
avenue ,  and  was  only  startled  from  it  by  observing  that  the  bald^ 
ments  were  replaced,  the  ruins  cleared  away,  and  (most  wonder 
fulofall)  that  the  two  great  stone  Bears,  those  mutilated Dagoi 
of  his  idolatry ,  had  resumed  their  posts  over  the  gateway.  '*K«< 
this  new  proprietor,"  said  he  to  Edward,  '*has  shown  ntf 
gusto,  as  the  Italians  call  it,  in  the  short  tinae  he  has  had  ^ 
domain ,  than  that  hound  Malcolm ,  though  I  bred  him  ho* 
myseil;  has  acquired  vita  adhuc  durante.  —  And  now  I  talk  ^ 
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hounds,  is  not  yon  Ban  and  Buscar,  vho  come  scouping  up  the 
avenue  with  Davie  Geliatley?'* 

**  I  vote  we  should  go  to  meet  them,  Sir,"  said  Waverley,  "for 
I  believe  the  present  master  of  the  house  is  Colonel  Talbot ,  who 
will  expect  to  see  us.  We  hesitated  to  mention  to  you  at  first  that 
he  had  purchased  your  ancient  patrimonial  property,  and  even 
yet,  if  you  do  not  incline  to  visit  him,  w6  can  pass  on  to  the 
Bailie's." 

The  Baron  had  occasion  for  all  his  magnanimity.  However, 
he  drew  a  long  breath,  took  a  long  snuff,  and  observed,  since 
they  had  brought  him  so  far,  he  could  not  pass  the  Colonel's  gate, 
and  he  would  be  happy  to  see  the  new  master  of  his  old  tenants. 
He  alighted  accordingly,  as  did  the  other  gentlemen  and  ladies.  — 
He  gave  his  arm  to  his  daughter,  and  as  they  descended  the  avenue, 
pointed  out  to  her  how  speedily  the  ^^DivaPecunia  of  the  Southron 
—  their  tutelary  deity,  he  mi^tcall  her^^  had  removed  the  marks 
of  spoliation^" 

In  truths  not  only  had  the  felled  trees  been  removed,  but,  their 
stumps  being  grubbed  up ,  and  the  earth  round  them  levelled  and 
sown  with  grass ,  every  mark  of  devastation ,  unless  to  an  eye 
Intimately  acquainted  with  the  spot,  was  already  totally  oblite- 
rated. There  was  a  similar  reformation  in  the  outward  man  of 
Davie  Gellatley,  who  met  them,  every  now  and  then  stopping  to 
idmire  the  new  snit  which  graced  his  person ,  in  the  same  colours 
IS  formerly,  but  bedizened  fine  enough  to  have  served  Touchstone 
liniself.  He  danced  up  with  his  usual  ungainly  frolics,  first  to 
:he  Baron ,  and  then  to  Rose ,  passing  his  hands  over  his  clothes 
*rying,  ^'Braw,  braw  Davie/'  and  scarce  able  to  sing  a  bar  to 
ID  end  of  his  thousand-and-one  songs,  for  the  breathless  extra- 
vagance of  his  joy.  The  dogs  also  acknowledged  their  old  master 
with  a  thousand  gambols,  "  Upon  my  conscience ,  Rose,"  ejacu- 
lated the  Baron,  "the  gratitude  o'  thae  dumb  brutes,  and  of 
that  puir  innocent,  brings  the  tears  into  my  auld  een,  while  that 
»cbellum  Malcolm — but  I  'm  obliged  to  Colonel  Talbot  for  putting 
my  hounds  into  such  good  condition ,  and  likewise  for  puir  Davie. 
But,  Rose,  my  dear,  we  must  not  permit  them  to  be  a  life-^rent 
burden  upon  the  estate  " 

WavtrUy,  *}J^ 
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As  be  spoke,  Lady  Emily,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  b( 
band ,  met  the  party  at  the  lower  gate ,  with  a  thousand  wel 
After  the  ceremony  of  introduction  had  been  gone  through , 
abridged  by  the  ease  and  excellent  breeding  of  Lady  Emit 
apologized  for  having  used  a  little  art  to  wile  them  b 
a  place  which  might  awaken  some  painful  reflections  ^ 
as  it  was  to  change  masters,  we  were  very  desirous  tl 
Baron"  — 

'*Mr.  Bradwardine,  Madam,   if  you  please,'*  said 
gentleman. 

*' Mr.  Bradwardine,  then,  and  Mr.  Waverley,  should  s* 
we  have  done  towards  restoring  the  mansion  of  your  fathei 
former  state." 

The  Baron  answered  with  a  low  bow.  Indeed,  w 
entered  the  court,  excepting  that  the  heavy  stables,  wbi 
been  burnt  down,  were  replaced  by  buildings  of  a  ligb 
more  picturesque  appearance,  all  seemed  as  much  as  p 
restored  to  the  state  in  which  be  had  left  it  when  be  assume 
some  months  before.  The  pigeon-house  was  replenishe 
fountain  played  with  its  usual  activity,  and  not  only  the  B< 
predominated  over  its  basin ,  but  all  the  other  Bears  what 
were  replaced  on  their  several  stations ,  and  renewed  or  n 
with  so  much  care^  that  they  bore  no  tokens  of  the  violcnc( 
had  so  lately  descended  upon  them.  While  these  minut 
been  so  heedfully  attended  to ,  it  is  scarce  necessary  to  ad( 
the  house  itself  bad  been  thoroughly  repaired,  as  well  as  tl 
dens,  with  the  strictest  attention  to  maintain  the  original  ch 
of  both ,  and  to  remove ,  as  far  as  possible,  all  appearance 
ravage  they  had  sustained.  The  Baron  gazed  in  silent  wooc 
length  he  addressed  Colonel  Talbot. 

^*  While  I  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  you.  Sir,  for  the 
ration  of  the  badge  of  our  family ,  I  cannot  but  marvel  tb. 
have  nowhere  established  your  ownc^est,  whilk  is,  I  bell) 
mastifif,  anciently  called  a  talbot;  as  the  poet  has  it , 

A  talbot  strong  •—  a  sturdy  tyke. 

At  least  such  a  dog  is  the  crest  of  the  martial  and  renowned 
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wsbury,  to  whom  your  family  are  probably  bhood  re- 
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)elieve  /'  said  the  Colonel,  smiling,  '*  our  dogs  are  \rhelps 
ame  litter  —  for  my  part,  if  crests  were  to  dispute  prece- 
I  should  be  apt  to  let  them ,  as  the  proverb  says-,  *  fight 
ghtbear.*" 

le  made  this  speech,  at  which  the  Baron  took  another  long 
f  snuff,  they  had  entered  the  house,  that  is,  the  Baron, 
ind  Lady  Emily,  with  young  Stanley  and  the  Bailie,  for 
and  the  rest  of  the  party  remained  on  the  terrace,  to 
3  a  new  green-house  stocked  with  the  finest  plants.  The 
-esumed  his  favourite  topic :  **However  it  maypleaseyon 
gate  from  the  honour  of  your  bnrgonet,  Colonel  Talbot, 
s  doubtless  your  humour,  as  I  have  seen  in  other  gentle- 
birth  and  honour  in  your  country,  I  must  again  re- 
as  a  most  ancient  and  distinguished  bearing,  as  well  as 
my  young  friend  Francis  Stanley,  which  is  the  eagle  and 

lebird  and  bantling  they  call  it  in  Derbyshire ,  Sir,"  said 

• 

3  're  a  daft  callant.  Sir,"  said  the  Baron,  who  had  a  great 

0  this  young  man,  perhaps  because  he  sometimes  teazed 

*'Ye  're  a  daft  callant,  and  I  must  correct  you  some  of 

ays,"  shaking  his  great  brown  fist  at  him.     '*But  what  I 

0  say,  Colonel  Talbot,  is,  that  yours  i&an  SiiiQieni  prosapia, 
cot,  and  since  you  have  lawfully  and  justly  acquired  the 
3r  you  and  yours,  which  I  have  lost  for  me  and  mine,  1  wish 
emain  in  your  name  as  many  centuries  as  it  has  done  in  that 
ite  proprietor's." 

lat,"  answered  the  Colonel,  *Ms  very  handsome,  Mr.  Brad- 
;,  indeed," 

nd  yet,  Sir,  1  cannot  but  marvel  that  you,  Colbnel,  whom 

to  have  so  much  of  the  amor  pafrioBy  when  we  met  in 

rgh,  as  even  to  vilipend  other  countries,  should  have  chosen 

ilish  your  Lares,  or  household  ^ods^procul  a  patritefinibuSf 

1  manner  to  expatriate  yourself." 
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''Why,  really,  Baron,  I  do  not  see  why,  to  keep  the  secret 
of  these  foolish  boys,  Wayerley  and  Stanley,  and  of  my  wife, 
who  is  no  wiser,  one  old  soldier  should  eontinoe  to  impose  upon 
another.  Yoa  must  know,  then,  that  I  have  so  much  of  that 
same  prejudice  in  favour  of  my  native  country,  that  the  sum  ol 
money  which  I  advanced  to  the  seller  of  this  extensive  baroay 
has  only  purchased  for  me  a  box  in  —  shire ,  called  Brerewood 
Lodge,  with  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  the  chief 
merit  of  which  is,  that  it  is  within  a  very  few  miles  of  Waverley- 
Honour." 

'*And  vfho,  then,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  has  bought  this 
property?" 

''That,"  said  the  Colonel,  *'it  is  this  gentleman's  profession 
to  explain.'^ 

The  Bailie,  whom  this  reference  regarded,  and  who  had  all  this 
while  shifted  from  one  foot  to  another  with  great  impatience,  "like  < 
a  hen,"  as  he  afterwards  said,  "upon a het  girdle ; "  and chuckliogt 
he  might  have  added ,  like  the  said  hen  in  all  the  glory  of  laying  M 
egg,  —  now  pushed  forward.  "That  I  can,  that  I  can,  yoor 
Honour; "  drawing  from  his  pocketa  budget  of  papers,  and  ontyiog 
the  red  tape  with  a  hand  trembling  with  eagerness.  "Here  is  the 
disposition  and  assignation ,  by  Malcolm  Bradwardine  of  Ineb- 
Grabbit,  regularly  signed  and  tested  in  terms  of  the  stataie» 
whereby,  for  a  certain  sum  of  sterling  money  presently  contented 
and  paid  to  him,  he  has  disponed ,  alienated,  and  conveyed,  the 
whole  estate  and  barony  ofBradwardine,TuUy-yeoian,and  others* 
with  the  fortalice  and  manor-place"  — 

' '  For  God's  sake ,  to  the  point ,  Sir ;  I  have  all  that  by  heart," 
said  the  Colonel. 

"  To  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine ,  Esq."  pursued  the  Bailie, 
"his  heirs  and  assignees,  simply  and  irredeemably  —  to  be  keM 
either  a  me  vel  detne^*  — 

"Pray,  read  short.  Sir." 

'*0n  the  conscience  of  an  honest  man.  Colonel,  I  read  as 
short  as  is  consistent  with  style.  —  Under  the  burden  and  resenir 
tion  always"  — 
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''Mr.  Macwbeeble,  this  would  outlast  a  Russian  winter  — 
me  leave.  In  short,  Mr.  Bradwardine ,  your  family  estate 
our  own  once  more  in  full  property,  and  at  your  absolute 
losal ,  but  only  burdened  with  the  sum  adyanced  to  re-pur- 
se it,  which  I  understand  is  utterly  disproportioned  to  its 
e." 

*  An  auld  sang  —  an  auld  sang,  if  it  please  your  honours," 
i  the  Bailie ,  rubbing  his  hands;  ** look  at  the  rental-book." 

'^  Which  sum  being  advanced  by  Mr.  Edward  Wayerley,  chiefly 
1  the  price  of  his  father's  property ,  which  I  bought  from  him, 
ecured  to  his  lady  your  daughter,  and  her  family  by  this 
riage." 

^It  is  a  catholic  security,"  shouted  the  Bailie,  ^' to  Rose  Co- 
e  Bradwardine,  alias  Wauverlcy,  in  life-rent,  and  the  children 
tie  said  marriage,  in  fee;  and  I  made  up  a  wee  bit  minute  of 
antenuptial  contract,  intuitu  matrimonij,  so  it  cannot  be 
ject  to  reduction  hereafter,  as  a  donation  inter  virum  et 
rem,** 

[t  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  worthy  Baron  was  most  de- 
ted  with  the  restitution  of  his  family  property,  or  with  the 
eacy  and  generosity  that  left  him  unfettered  to  pursue  his 
pose  in  disposing  of  it  after  bis  death,  and  which  avoided,  as 
;h  as  possible,  even  the  appearance  of  laying  him  under 
uniary  obligation.  When  his  first  pause  of  joy  and  astonish- 
it  was  over,  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  unworthy  heir^male, 
>,  he  pronounced ,  **  had  sold  his  birth-right,  like  Esau,  for  a 
IS  o'  pottage." 

*'  But  wha  cookit  the  parritch  for  him  ?"  exclaimed  the  Bailie ; 
wad  like  to  ken  that —  wha,  but  your  honour's  to  command, 
lean  Macwbeeble?  His  honour,  young  Mr.  Wauverley ,  put 
into  my  hand  frae  the  beginning  —  frae  the  first  calling  o'  the 
imons,  as  I  may  say.  I  circumvented  them  —  I  played  at  bogle 
ut  the  bush  wi'  them  —  I  cajoled  them ;  and  if  I  havena  gien 
b-Grabblt  and  Jamie  Howie  a  bonnie  begunk ,  they  ken  them- 
es. Him  a  writer !  I  didna  gae  slapdash  to  them  wi'  our  young 
w  bridegroom,  to  gar  them  baud  up  the  market:  na,  tL«i\  I 
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scared  them  vfV  our  wild  tenantry,  "and  the  Mac-IvoTS,  that  are  bat 
ill  settled  yet,  till  they  durstna  on  ony  erTand  "whatsoerver  gangower 
the  door-stane  after  gloaming,  for  fear  John  Heatherblutter,  or 
some  siccan  dare-the-deil,  should  tak  a  ba!f  at  them :  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  beflumm'd  them  wi'  Colonel  Talbot  —  wad  they  offer 
to  keep  up  the  price  again'  the  Duke's  friend?  did  they  na  ken  whi 
was  master?  had  they  na  seen  eneugh,  by  the  sad  example  of  mooy 
a  puir  misguided  unhappy  body"  — 

"Who  went  to  Derby,  for  example,  Mr.  MacwheeMe?"  said 
the  Colonel  to  him,  aside. 

"0  whisht.  Colonel,  for  the  love  o' God !  let  that  flee  stick f 
the  wa*.  There  were  mony  good  folk  at  Derby ;  and  it 's  ill  speaking 
of  halters,"  —  with  a  sly  cast  of  his  eye  toward  the  Baron,  who  vas 
in  a  deep  reverie. 

Starting  out  of  it  -at  once ,  be  took  Macwheeble  by  the  bntton, 
and  led  him  into  one  of  the  deep  window  recesses ,  whence  only 
fragments  of  their  conversation  reached  the  rest  of  the  party.  It 
certainly  related  to  stamp-paper  and  parchment;  for  no  other 
subject,  even  from  the  mouth  of  his  patron ,  and  he ,  once  more, 
an  efficient  one,  could  hav-e  arrested  so  deeply  the  Bailie's  reverent, 
and  absorbed  attention. 

"I  understand  your  honour  perfectly;  it  can  be  dune  as  easy, 
as  taking  out  a  decreet  in  absence." 

"To  her  and  him,  after  nay  dendse,  and  to  their  heirs-male, 
—  but  preferring  the  second  son,  if  God  shall  bless  them 
with  two,  who  is  to  carry  the  name  and  arms  of  Bradwardiae 
of  that  Ilk ,  without  any  other  name  or  armorial  bearings  what- 
soever." 

"Tut,  your  honour!"  whispered  the  Bailie,  "I  '11  mak 
a  slight  jotting  the  morn :  it  will  cost  but  a  charter  of  resigna- 
tion in  favorem;  and  I  '11  hae  it  ready  for  the  next  term  it 
Exchequer." 

Their  private  conversation  ended,  the  Baron  was  now  summoned 

to  do  the  honours  of  Tully-Veolan  to  new  guests.    These  were, 

JUsjor  JIfeiville  of  Cairnvreckan ,  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Mortoo, 

followed  by  two  or  three  olYiets  otl\i^^«tQ\i*&«.<^^tintances,  who 
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had  been  made  priyy  to  his  having  again  acquired  the  estate  of 
bis  fathers.  The  shouts  of  the  villagers  vrere  also  heard  beneath 
in  the  court-yard ;  for  Saunders  Saunderson ,  ivho  had  kept  the 
secret  for  several  days  Mith  laudable  prudence ,  had  unloosed  his 
tongue  upon  beholding  the  arrival  of  the  carriages. 

But,  vvhile  Edward  received  Major  Melville  with  politeness, 
and  the  clergyman  with  the  most  affectionate  and  grateful  kind- 
ness, his  father-in-law  looked  a  little  awkward ,  as  uncertain  how 
he  should  answer  the  necessary  claims  of  hospitality  to  his  guests, 
and  forward  the  festivity  of  his  tenants.  Lady  Emily  relieved 
him,  by  intimating,  that,  though  she  must  be  an  indifferent  repre- 
sentative of  Mrs.  Edward  Waverley  rn  many  respects,  she  hoped 
the  Baron  would  approve  of  the  entertainment  she  had  ordered, 
io  expectation  of  so  many  guests ;  and  that  they  would  find  such 
other  accommodations  provided ,  as  might  in  some  degree  support 
the  ancient  hospitality  of  Tully-Veolan.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  pleasure  which  this  assurance  gave  the  Baron,  who,  with  an' 
air  of  gallantry  half  appertaining  to  the  stiff  Scottish  laird,  and 
half  to  the  officer  in  the  French  service ,  offered  his  arm  to  the 
fair  speaker,  and  led  the  way  in  something  between  a  stride  and 
a  minuet  step,  into  the  large  dining  parlour,  followed  by  all  the 
rest  of  the  good  company. 

By  dint  of  Saunderson's  directions  and  exertions ,  all  here ,  as 
vreW  as  in  the  other  apartments,  had  been  disposed  as.muchas 
possible  according  to  the  old  arrangement;  and  where  new 
moveables  had  been  necessary,  they  had  been  selected  in  the  same 
character  with  the  old  furniture.  There  was  one  addition  to  this 
fine  old  apartment,  however,  which  drew  tears  into  the  Baron's 
eyes.  It  was  a  large  and  spirited  painting,  representing  Fergus 
Mac-Ivor  and  Waverley  in  their  Highland  dress ,  the  scene  a  wild, 
rocky,  and  mountainous  pass,  down  which  the  clan  were  descend- 
ing in  the  back-ground.  It  was  taken  from  a  spirited  sketch, 
drawn  while  they  were  in  Edinburgh  by  a  young  man  of  high 
genius,  and  had  been  painted  on  a  full-length  scale  by  an  eminent 
London  artist.  Raeburn  himself,  (whose  Highland  Chiefs  d<^  ^VS. 
bat  walk  out  of  the  caD\ass)  could  not  YuL\ft  Aoa^  mw^  V^^^^^^^ 
iife  subject;  and  the  ardeDt ,  fiery ,  and  impelxxoxi!&  Oa»x^^v«t  <q^ 
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the  anfortanate  Chief  of  Glennaquoieh  was  finely  contrasted  with 
the  contemplative 9  fanciful,  and  enthnsiastic  expression  of  his 
happier  friend.  Beside  this  painting  hong  the  arms  which 
Waverley  had  borne  in  the  unfortunate  civil  war.  The  whole  piece 
was  beheld  with  admiration,  and  deeper  feelings. 

Men  must,  however,  eat,  in  spite  both  of  sentiment  and  virtnej 
and  the  Baron ,  while  he  assumed  the  lower  end  of  the  table, 
insisted  that  Lady  Emily  should  do  the  honours  of  the  head,  that 
they  might,  he  said,  set  a  meet  eiample  to  the  young  folk.  After 
a  pause  of  deliberation ,  employed  in  adjusting  in  his  own  brain 
the  precedence  between  the  Presbyterian  kirk  and  Episcopal 
church  of  Scotland ,  he  requested  Mr.  Morton ,  as  the  stranger, 
would  crave  a  blessing,  observing  that  Mr.  Rubrick ,  who  was  at 
home,  would  return  thanks  for  the  distinguished  mercies  it  had 
been  his  lot  to  experience.  The  dinner  was  excellent.  Saunder- 
son  attended  in  fuUcuslome,  with  all  the  former  domestics,  who 
had  been  collected ,  excepting  one  or  two ,  that  had  not  been  heard 
of  since  the  affair  of  Culloden.  The  cellars  were  stocked  with 
wine  which  was  pronounced  to  be  superb,  and  it  had  been  con- 
trived that  the  Bear  of  the  Fountain ,  in  the  court-yard ,  should 
(for  that  night  only)  play  excellent  brandy  punch  for  the  benefit 
of  the  lower  orders. 

When  the  dinner  was  over,  the  Baron,  about  to  propose  a  toast, 
cast  a  somewhat  sorrowful  look  upon  the  side-board ,  which ,  how- 
ever, exhibited  much  of  his  plate,  that  had  either  been  secreted, 
or  purchased  by  neighbouring  gentlemen  from  the  soldiery,  and 
by  them  gladly  restored  to  the  original  owner. 

'*In  the  late  times,"  he  said,  **  those  must  be  thankful  who 
have  saved  life  and  land ;  yet  when  I  am  about  to  pronounce  this 
toast,  I  cannot  but  regret  an  old  heir-loom,  Lady  Emilys  a 
poculum  potatorium ,  Colonel  Talbot "  — 

Here  the  Baron's  elbow  was  gently  touched  by  his  Major 

Domo,  and,  turning  round ,  he  beheld,  in  the  hands  of  Alexander 

ab  Alexandro ,  the  celebrated  cup  of  Saint  Duthac ,  the  Blessed 

Bear  of  Bradwardinel    1  c^^^vX^xv  \^  ^^  \^^w«\  <^(  his  estate 

Afforded  him  mote  tai^uuft.    ^^>j\si^\iwj.wa;*  v^vJA^o^^^^ 
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might  almost  believe  in  bro^wnies  and  fairies,  Lady  Emily ,  vhen 
your  ladyship  is  in  presence ! " 

''  I  am  truly  happy,"  said  Colonel  Talbot,  *^  that,  by  the  recovery 
of  this  piece  of  family  antiquity,  it  has  fallen  ^within  my  power  to 
give  you  some  token  of  my  deep  interest  in  all  that  concerns  my 
young  friend  Edward.  But  that  you  may  not  suspect  Lady  Emily 
for  a  sorceress,  or  me  for  a  conjuror,  which  is  no  joke  in  Scotland, 
I  must  tell  you  that  Frank  Stanley,  your  friend,  who  has  been 
seized  with  a  tartan  fever  ever  since  he  heard  Edward's  tales  of 
old  Scottish  manners,  happened  to  describe  to  us  at  second  hand 
Ibis  remarkable  cup.  My  servant,  Spontoon,  who,  like  a  true  old 
soldier,  observes  everything  and  says  little,  gave  me  afterwards 
to  understand  that  he  thought  he  had  seen  the  piece  of  plate  Mr. 
Stanley  mentioned,  in  the  possession  of  a  certain  Mrs.  Nosebag, 
who,  having  been  originally  the  helpmate  of  a  pawnbroker,  had 
found  opportunity,  during  the  late  unpleasant  scenes  in  Scotland, 
to  trade  a  little  in  her  old  line,  and  so  became  the  depositary 
of  the  more  valuable  part  of  the  spoil  of  half  the  army.  You 
may  believe  the  cup  was  speedily  recovered;  and  it  will  give 
me  very  great  pleasure  if  you  allow  me  to  suppose,  that  its 
value  is  not  diminished  by  having  been  restored  through  my 
means." 

A  tear  mingled  with  the  wine  which  the  Baron  fliled,  as  he 
proposed  a  cup  of  gratitude  to  Colonel  Talbot,  and  ^'The  Pro- 
sperity of  the  united  Houses  of  Waverley- Honour  and  Brad- 
wardine ! " 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  say ,  that  as  no  wish  was  ever  uttered 
with  more  affectionate  sincerity,  there  are  few  which ,  allowing  for 
the  necessary  mutability  of  human  events ,  have  been ,  upon  the 
whole,  more  happily  fulfilled. 


CHAPTER  LXXII. 

A  Postscript ,  which  should  have  been  a  Preface. 

Our  journey  is  now  finished,   gentle  i^aL^w,  wi^\^"\^"«» 
patJeace  has  accompanied  me  through  Ibesft  s\i^^\&  ^  >2ttfc  ^^'^nx^^ 
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is,  ooyonrpart,  strictly  fulfilled.  Yet,  like  the  driYerirhohas 
received  bis  fall  hire,  I  still  linger  near  yoa,  and  make,  with 
becoming  diffidence ,  a  trifling  additional  claim  npon  year  boaoU 
and  good  nature.  Yon  are  as  free ,  however ,  to  shut  the  toIodk 
of  the  one  petitioner,  as  to  close  your  door  in  the  face  of  th' 
other. 

This  should  have  been  a  pre'fatory  chapter,  bnt  for  two  reasons 
First,  that  most  novel  readers,  as  my  own  conscience  remind 
me ,  are  apt  to  be  guilty  of  the  sin  of  omission  respecting  tbi 
same  matter  of  prefaces;  Secondly,  that  it  is  a  general  costoi 
with  that  class  of  students ,  to  begin  with  the  last  chapter  < 
a  work;  so  that,  after  all,  these  remarks  being  iotrodacc 
last  in  order,  have  still  the  best  chance  to  be  read  in  their prop< 
place. 

There  is  no  European  nation ,  which ,  within  the  coarse  of  hi 
a  century,  or  little  more,  has  undergone  so  complete  a  change  i 
this  kingdom  of  Scotland.  The  effects  of  the  insarrection 
1745, -r  the  destruction  of  the  patriarchal  power  of  the  Highlan 
chiefs,  —  the  abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions  of  the  Lot 
land  nobility  and  barons,  —  the  total  eradication  of  the  Jacobi 
party ,  which ,  averse  to  intermingle  with  the  English ,  or  ado] 
their  customs ,  long  continued  to  pride  themselves  upon  maintaii 
ing  ancient  Scottish  manners  and  customs ,  —  commenced  th 
innovation.  The  gradual  influx  of  wealth ,  and  extension  of  con 
merce ,  have  since  united  to  render  the  present  people  of  Scotlai 
a  class  of  beings  as  different  from  their  grandfathers ,  as  the  eiis 
ing  English  are  from  those  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  The  pol 
tical  and  economical  effects  of  these  changes  have  been  traced  1 
Lord  Selkirk  with  great  precision  and  accuracy.  But  the  chang 
though  steadily  and  rapidly  progressive,  has,  nevertheless,  b» 
gradual ;  and ,  like  those  who  drift  down  the  stream  of  a  deep  ai 
smooth  river,  we  are  not  aware  of  the  progress  we  have  made  nnl 
we  fix  our  eye  on  the  now  distant  point  from  which  we  havebe< 
drifted.  Such  of  the  present  generation  as  can  recollect  the  la 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  of  the  eighteenth  century ,  will  be  ful 
seosible  of  the  lrul\i  ol  iYl\s  B\^\«a«.Tk\\  ^"^j^^^v^-^'^NJa&vt  ^cqpaio 
ance  and  connexions  \a^  Miioti%VSaft^^'«\tfi>Ns^^^A^^»w^x^ 
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were  facetiously  called  *^ folks  of  the  old  leaven, '*  who  still 
cherished  a  liogeriDg,  though  hopeless  aitachment ,  to  the  house 
x)f  Stewart.  This  race  has  now  almost  entirely  vanished  from  the 
land,  and  with  it,  doubtless,  much  absurd  political  prejudice; 
but  also,  many  living  examples  of  singular  and  disinterested 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  loyalty  which  they  received  from 
their  fathers,  and  of  old  Scottish  faith ,  hospitality,  worth,  and 
honour. 

It  was  my  accidental  lot,  though  not  born  a  Highlander,  (which 
may  be  an  apology  for  much  bad  Gaelic)  to  reside ,  during  my 
childhood  and  youth ,  among  persons  of  the  above  description ; 
and  now,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  some  idea  of  the  ancient 
manners  of  which  I  have  witnessed  the  almost  total  extinction ,  I 
have  embodied  in  imaginary  scenes,  and  ascribed  to  fictitious 
characters ,  a  part  of  the  incidents  which  I  then  received  from 
those  who  were  actors  in  them.  Indeed ,  the  most  romantic  parts 
of  this  narrative  are  precisely  those  which  have  a  foundation  in 
fact.  The  exchange  of  mutual  protection  between  a  Highland 
gentleman  and  an  oflBcer  of  rank  in  the  king's  service,  together 
with  the  spirited  manner  in  which  the  latter  asserted  his  right  to 
return  the  fafour  he  had  received ,  is  literally  true.  The  accident 
by  a  musket-shot,  and  the  heroic  reply  imputed  to  Flora ,  relate 
to  a  lady  of  rank  not  long  deceased.  And  scarce  a  gentleman 
who  was  *Mn  hiding,''  after  the  battle  of  Gulloden,  but  could  tell 
a  tale  of  strange  concealments ,  and  of  wild  and  hair's-breadth 
'scapes,  as  eitraordinary  as  any  which  I  have  ascribed  to  my 
heroes.  Of  this,  the  escape  of  Charles  Edward  himself ,  as  the 
most  prominent,  is  the  most  striking  example.  The  accounts  of 
the  battle  of  Preston  and  skirmish  at  Clifton ,  are  taken  from  the 
narrative  of  intelligent  eye-witnesses,  and  corrected  from  the 
History  of  the  Rebellion  by  the  late  venerable  author  of  Douglas. 
The  Lowland  Scottish  gentlemen ,  and  the  subordinate  characters, 
are  not  given  as  individual  portraits ,  but  are  drawn  from  the 
general  habits  of  the  period,  of  which  I  have  witnessed  some 
remnants  in  my  younger  days,  and  partly  gathered  from  tra- 
dition. 

//  has  been  my  object  to  describe  Ihcs^  ^wswi%  ^  tl^^M  ^  '^'^^'" 
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ettare<)  and  exaggerated  nse  of  .the  national  dialect ,  but  by  their 
habits,  manners,  and  feelings;  so  as  in  some  distant  degree  to 
emulate  the  admirable  Irish  portraits  drawn  by  Miss  Edgeworth, 
so  different  from  the  '*Teagaes"  and  *'dear  joys/'  who  so  long, 
with  the  most  perfect  family  resemblance  to  each  other,  occapied 
the  drama  and  the  novel. 

I  feel  no  conBdence ,  however,  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
executed  my  purpose.  Indeed ,  so  little  was  I  satisfied  with  my 
production,  that  I  laid  it  aside  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  oolj 
found  it  again  by  mere  accident  among  other  waste  papers  io  an 
old  cabinet,  the  drawers  of  which  I  was  rummaging,  in  order  to 
accommodate  a  friend  with  some  fishing  tackle ,  after  it  had  been 
mislaid  for  several  years.  Two  works  upon  similar  subjects ,  by 
female  authors,  whose  genius  is  highly  creditable  to  their  country, 
have  appeared  in  the  interval;  I  mean  Mrs.  Hamilton's  GIcd- 
bumie ,  and  the  late  account  of  Highland  Superstitions.  But  the 
first  is  confined  to  the  rural  habits  of  Scotland,  of  which  it  has 
given  a  picture  with  striking  and  impressive  fidelity;  and  the 
traditional  records  of  the  respectable  and  ingenious  Mrs.  Grant  of 
Laggan,  are  of  a  nature  distinct  from  the  fictitious  narrative  which 
I  have  here  attempted. 

I  would  willingly  persuade  myself,  that  the  preceding  work  will 
not  be  found  altogether  uninteresting.  To  elder  persons  it  will 
recall  scenes  and  characters  familiar  to  their  youth ;  and  to  the 
rising  generation  the  tale  may  present  some  idea  of  the  manners 
of  their  forefathers. 

Tet  I  heartily  wish  that  the  task  of  tracing  the  evanescent 
manners  of  his  own  country  had  employed  the  pen  of  the  only  man 
in  Scotland  who  could  have  done  it  jusUce,  —  of  him  so  eminently 
distinguished  in  elegant  literature ,  and  whose  sketches  of  Colonel 
Caustic  and  Umphraviile  are  perfectly  blended  with  the  finer  traits 
of  national  character.  I  should  in  that  case  have  had  more  plea- 
sure as  a  reader,  than  I  shall  ever  feel  in  the  pride  of  a  successfol 
author,  should  these  sheets  confer  upon  me  that  envied  distinction. 
And  as  I  have  inverted  the  usual  arrangement,  placing  these 
remarks  at  the  end  of  the  work  to  which  they  refer,  I  will  venture 
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on  a  second  violation  of  form,  by  closing  the  whole  with  a  Dedi- 
cation; 

THB8B   TOLUMBS 
BEING   RESPECTFULLY   INSCRIBED 

...v.  TO 

OUR    SCOTTISH  ADDISON, 

HENRY     MACKENZIE, 


••*•■••  BY 


AN    UNKNOWN   ADMIRER 

OF 
HIS  GBKIUS. 


t..  •' 


NOTES 

TO 

W   A   \    E   R   L   E    Y. 


Note  A,  p.  27.    The  Crusader's  Return. 

There  is  a  family  legend  to  this  purpose,  belonging  to  the  knightly 
family  ofBradshaigh,the  proprietors  ofHaigh-hall,  in  Lancashire,  where, 
I  hare  been  told,  the  event  is  recorded  on  a  painted  glass  window.  The 
German  ballad  of  the  Noble  Moringer  turns  upon  a  similar  topic.  BdI 
undoubtedly  many  such  incidents  may  have  taken  place,  where,  the  dis- 
tance being  great  and  the  intercourse  infrequent,  false  reports  concen- 
ing  the  fate  of  the  absent  Crusaders  must  have  been  commonly  circulated, 
and  sometimes  perhaps  rather  hastily  credited  at  home. 

Note  B,  p.  4i.     Titus  Litius. 

The  attachment  to  this  classic  was,  it  is  said ,  actually  displayed,  in 
the  manner  mentioned  in  the  text,  by  an  unfortunate  Jacobite  m  that  un- 
happy period.  He  escaped  from  the  jail  in  which  he  was  confined  for  a 
hasty  trial  and  certain  condemnation,  and  was  retaken  as  he  hovered 
around  the  place  in  which  he  had  been  imprisoned ,  for  which  he  could 
give  no  better  reason  than  the  hope  of  recovering  his  favourite  litus  U- 
vius.  1  am  sorry  to  add,  that  the  simplicity  of  such  a  character  was  fouod 
to  form  no  apology  for  his  guilt  as  a  rebel ,  and  that  he  was  condemoed 
and  executed. 

Note  C,  p.  44.    Nicholas  Ahhurst. 

Nicholas  Amhurst,  a  noted  political  writer,  who  conducted  for  many 
years  a  paper  called  the  Craftsman ,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Caleb 
D'Anvers.  He  was  devoted  to  the  Tory  interest,  and  seconded,  with 
much  ability,  the  attacks  of  Pulteney  on  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Be  died 
in  1742,  neglected  by  his  great  patrons,  and  in  the  most  miserable  cir- 
cumstances. 

^^Amhurst  survived  the  downfall  of  Walpole's  power,  and  bad  reason 
to  expect  a  reward  for  his  labouxa.  \l^%  ciA>\%«B<\Uii^broke ,  who  had 
only  saved  the  shipwreck  ol  \i\s  loxvaxit*  ^  ^^  %>aaJ\\i^  ^\  ^Vv^v^^Ufy 
Pulteney,  who  could  wUb  ease  Yivt^  ^\\«a>Ji\^\sx^\i^^^^s»^x<^^vi^^^ 
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come.  The  utmost  of  his  generosity  to  Amhurst,  that  I  ever  beard  of, 
was  a  hogshead  of  claret!  He  died,  it  is  supposed ,  of  a  broken  heart; 
and  was  buried  at  the  charge  of  his  honest  printer,  Richard  Francklin/' 
~  {Lord  ChesUrfieltVi  Characters  Reviewed,  p.  42.) 

Note  D,  p.  47.    GoLOMEL  Garoimer. 

I  have  now  given  in  the  text,  the  full  name  of  this  gallant  and  excel- 
lent man,  and  proceed  to  copy  the  account  of  his  remarkable  conversion, 
as  related  by  Dr.  Doddridge. 

^''This  remarkable  event,"  says  the  pious  writer,  ^^  happened  towards 
the  middle  of  July,  1719.  The  major  had  spent  the  evening  (and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  it  was  the  Sabbath)  in  some  gay  company,  and  had  an  un- 
happy assignation  with  a  married  woman,  whom  he  was  to  attend  exactly 
at  twelve.  The  company  broke  up  about  eleven ;  and  not  judging  it  con- 
venient to  anticipate  the  time  appointed,  he  went  into  his  chamber  to  kill 
the  tedious  hour,  perhaps  with  some  amusing  book,  -or  some  other  way. 
But  it  very  accidentally  happened,  that  he  took  up  a  religious  book, 
which  his  good  mother  or  aunt  had,  without  his  knowledge,  slipped  into 
his  portmanteau.  It  was  called,  if  I  remember  the  title  exactly,  The 
Christian  Soldier,  or  Heaven  taken  by  Storm,  and  it  was  written  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Watson.  Guessing  by  the  title  of  it  that  he  would  find  some 
phrases  of  bis  own  profession  spiritualized  in  a  manner  which  he  thought 
might  afford  him  some  diversion,  he  resolved  to  dip  into  it;  but  he  took 
no  serious  notice  of  any  thing  it  had  in  it;  and  yet  while  this  book  was  in 
bis  hand ,  an*  impression  was  made  upon  his  mind  (perhaps  God  only 
knows  how)  which  drew  after  it  a  train  of  the  most  important  and  happy 
consequences.  He  thought  he  saw  an  unusual  blaze  of  light  fall  upon  the 
book  which  he  was  reading,  which  be  at  first  imagined  might  happen  by 
some  accident  in  the  candle;  but  lifting  up  his  eyes,  he  apprehended  to 
his  extreme  amazement,  that  there  was  before  him,  as  it  were  suspended 
in  the  air,  a  visible  representation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  cross, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  with  a  glory;  and  was  impressed,  as  if  a  voice, 
or  something  equivalent  to  a  voice,  had  come  to  him,  to  this  effect, 
(for  he  was  not  confident  as  to  the  words,.)  '^Oh,  sinner!  did  I  suffer 
this  for  thee ,  and  are  these  thy  returns  ? '  Struck  with  so  amazing  a 
phenomenon  as  this,  there  remained  hardly  any  life  in  him,  so  that 
he  sunk  down  in  the  arm-chair  in  which  he  sat,  and  continued ,  he  knew 
not  how  long,  insensible." 

**  With  regard  to  this  vision,"  says  the  ingenious  Dr.  Hibbert,  *4he 
appearance  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  and  the  awful  words  repeated, 
can  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  so  many  recollected  images 
of  the  mind,  which,  probably,  had  their  origin  in  the  language  of  some 
urgent  appeal  to  repentance ,  that  the  colonel  might  have  casually  read, 
or  heard  delivered.  From  what  cause,  however,  such  ideas  were  rendered 
as  vivid  as  actual  impressions,  we  have  no  information  to  be  depended 
upon.  This  vision  was  certainly  attended  with  one  of  the  most  important 
of  consequences ,  connected  with  the  Christian  dispensation ,  —  the  con- 
version of  a  sinner.   And  hence  no  single  narrative  has ,  perhaps  t  dono 
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more  to  oonBnn  the  mpentitioas  opinion  that  apparitions  of  this  a 
kind  cannot  arise  without  a  ditine  fiat."  Dr.  Hibbert  adds ,  in  a  no 
*^  A  short  time  before  the  tision,  Colonel  Gardiner  bad  received  a  sc 
fall  from  bis  horse.  Did  the  brain  receiye  some  slight  degree  of  ii 
from  the  accident,  so  as  to  predispose  him  to  this  spiritual  illusion^ 
(UibberVs  Philotophg  of  ApparittonM ,  Edinburgh,  1824,  p.  190.) 

NoleE,p.  48.  Scottish  Inks. 
The  courtesy  of  an  invitation  to  partake  a  traTeller't  meal,  or  at 
that  of  being  invited  to  share  whatever  liquor  the  guest  called  for, 
expected  by  certain  old  landlords  in  Scotland  even  in  the  youth  c 
author.  In  requital,  mine  host  was  always  furnished  witb  the  news  ( 
country,  and  was  probably  a  little  of  a  humorist  to  boot.  The  devol 
of  the  whole  actual  business  and  drudgery  of  the  Inn  upon  the  poor  { 
wife,  was  very  common  among  the  Scottish  Bonifaces.  There  w 
ancient  times ,  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh ,  a  gentleman  of  good  fa 
who  condescended ,  in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood,  to  become  the  noi 
keeper  of  a  cofTeehouse,  one  of  the  first  places  of  the  kind  whici 
been  opened  in  the  Scottish  metropolis.  As  usual  ^  it  was  entirely 
naged  by  the  careful  and  industrious  Mrs.  B—;  while  her  husband  an 
himself  with  field  sports ,  without  troubling  his  head  about  the  m 
Once  upon  a  time  the  premises  having  taken  fire ,  the  husband  was 
walking  up  the  High  Street  loaded  with  his  guns  and  fishing-rods 
replied  calmly  to  some  one  who  inquired  after  his  wife ,  **  that  the 
woman  wa#  trying  to  save  a  parcel  of  crockery,  and  vome  tmn 
books ; "  the  last  being  those  which  served  her  to  conduct  the  busiot 
the  house. 

There  were  many  elderly  gentlemen  in  (he  author's  younger 
who  still  held  it  part  of  the  amusement  of  a  journey  **  to  parley 
mine  host,"  who  often  resembled,  in  his  quaint  humour,  mineH* 
the  Garter  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ;  or  Blague  of  the  George  i 
Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton.  Sometimes  the  landlady  took  her  sba 
entertaining  the  company.  In  either  case  the  omitting  to  pay  thei 
attention  gave  displeasure,  and  perhaps  brought  down  a  smart  jei 
on  the  following  occasion :  — 

A  Jolly  dame  who ,  not  **  Sixty  Years  since ,"  kept  the  prineipa 

ravansary  at  Greenlaw,  in  Berwickshire,  had  the  honour  to  receive  i 

her  roof  a  very  worthy  clergyman ,  with  three  sons  of  the  same  pi 

sion,  each  having  a  cure  of  souls;  be  it  said  passing,  none  of  tl 

verend  party  were  reckoned  powerful  in  the  pulpit.    After  dinne 

over,  the  worthy  senior,  in  the  pride  of  his  hearty  asked  Mrs.  Bi 

whether  she  ever  had  had  such  a  parly  in  her  house  before.  **Here ; 

he  said ,  **  a  placed  minister  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland ,  and  here  si 

three  sons,  each  a  placed  minister  of  the  same  Kirk.    Confess,  L 

BaehaUt  you  never  bad  sut\i  a.^wvs  Kw^wa  Vi^u^e  before."  The  qui 

wjw  not  premised  by  an^  \nN\\A\.\oTi\iO  i\\.^Q^tw«xv^^»^^fe^^^^fc!lJ^5i^l1^i 

the  Jike,  so  Mrs.  B.  aus^w^di  ^t\\^,  '-'-Yw^^^^,  ^vt^\.'w«sMs^^5as^.'. 
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ever  I  had  such  a  party  in  my  house  before,  except  once  in  the  forty-five, 
when  I  had  a  Highland  piper  here,  with  his  three  sons,  all  Highland 
pipers ;  and  dtil  a  spring  they  could  play  among  them,** 

Note  F,  p.  53.    House  of  Tully-Ysolan. 

There  is  no  particular  mansion  described  under  the  name  of  TuIIy- 
ITeolan;  but  the  peculiarities  of  the  description  occur  in  various  old 
Scottish  seals.  The  House  of  Warrender  upon  Burnlsfleld  Links ,  and 
that  of  OldRavelston,  belonging,  the  former  to  Sir  George  Warrender, 
Jie  latter  to  Sir  Alexander  Keith ,  have  both  contributed  several  hints  to 
die  description  in  the  text.  The  House  of  Dean ,  near  Edinburgh ,  has 
ilfo  some  points  of  resemblance  with  TuUy-Yeolan.  The  author  has, 
iMtrever,  been  informed,  that  the  House  of  GrandtuUy  resembles  that  of 
the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  still  more  than  any  of  the  above. 

Note  G,  p.  54.    TcLLY-VaoLAM  Garden. 

At  Ravelston  may  be  seen  such  a  garden ,  which  the  taste  ofthe  pro- 
)rietor,  the  author's  friend  and  kinsman,  Sir  Alexander  Keith ,  Knight 
Kareschal,  has  judiciously  preserved.  That,  as  well  as  the  house,  is, 
Mwever,  of  smaller  dimensions  than  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine's  mansion 
ind  garden  are  presumed  to  have  been. 

NoteH,  p.  59.   Fahily  Fools. 

I  am  ignorant  how  long  the  ancient  and  established  custom  of  keep- 
ing fools  has  been  disused  in  England.  Swift  writes  an  epitaph  on  the 
Barl  of  Suffolk's  fool ,  — 

^*  Whose  name  was  Dickie  Pearce." 
[n  Scotland  the  custom  subsisted  till  late  in  the  last  century.  At  Glammis 
Castle,  is  preserved  the  dress  of  one  of  the  Jesters,  very  handsome,  and 
ornamented  with  many  bells.  It  is  not  above  thirty  years  since  such  a 
character  stood  by  the  side-board  of  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank  in  Scot- 
land, and  occasionally  mixed  in  the  conversation,  till  he  carried  the  joke 
rather  too  far,  in  making  proposals  to  one  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  fa- 
mily ,  and  publishing  the  bans  betwixt  her  and  himself  in  the  public 
Dhurch. 

Note  I ,  p.  64.    Episcopal  Clergy  of  Scotland. 

After  the  Revolution  of  16S8,  and  on  some  occasions  when  the  spirit 
of  the  Presbyterians  had  been  unusually  animated  against  their  oppo- 
nents, the  Episcopal  clergymen,  who  were  chiefly  non-Jurors,  were  ex- 
posed to  be  mobbed,  as  we  should  now  say,  or  rabbled t  as  the  phrase 
then  went,  to  expiate  their  political  heresies.    But  notwithstanding  that 
the  Presbyterians  had  the  persecution  in  Charles  II.  ^  «.ti^VL\%>ut^>^^^^ 
time,  to  exasperate  tiiem,  there  was  little  m\sc\i\«l  ^oii%\iC^wA.>5oA>i^'^^ 
tT petty  violeace  meDlioaed  in  the  text. 
fTaverley,  '^ 
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NoteK,p.  <8.    Stihkup-Cup. 

I  may  here  mention,  that  the  fashion  of  compotation  described  io  tke 
text,  was  still  occasionally  practised  in  Scotland,  in  the  aalhor's  jootk. 
A  company,  after  hating  taken  leave  of  their  host,  often  went  to  finisii 
the  evening  at  the  clachan  or  village,  in  *^  womb  of  taTem."  Their n- 
tertainer  always  accompanied  them  to  take  the  stirrup-cup,  which  ofia 
occasioned  a  long  and  late  revel. 

The  Poculum  Potatorimm  of  the  Taliant  Baron ,  his  blessed  Bear, 
has  a  prototype  at  the  fine  old  Castle  of  Glammis,  so  rich  in  memoriiii 
of  ancient  times;  it  is  a  massive  beaker  of  silver,  double  gilt,  meoMci 
into  the  shape  of  a  lion,  and  holding  about  an  English  pint  of  wine.  Tk( 
form  alludes  to  the  family  name  of  Strathmore,  which  is  Lyoa,  m^ 
when  exhibited,  the  cup  must  necessarily  be  emptied  to  theEarrs  bctkk 
The  author  ought  perhaps  to  be  ashamed  of  recording  that  he  has  hK 
the  honour  of  swallowing  the  contents  of  the  Lion ;  and  the  recoUectiii 
of  the  feat  served  to  suggest  the  story  of  the  Bear  of  Bradwardine.  latki 
family  of  Scott  of  Thirlestane  (notThirlestane  in  the  Forest,  but  the  pbt* 
of  the  same  name  in  Roxburghshire)  was  long  preserved  a  cnp  of  lb> 
same  kind ,  in  the  form  of  a  Jack-boot.  Each  guest  was  obliged  to  enift: 
this  at  his  departure.  If  the  guest's  name  was  Scott,  the  necessity  f> 
doubly  imperative. 

When  the  landlord  of  an  inn  presented  his  guests  with  dtoth  m 
doruist  that  ist  the  drink  at  the  door,  or  the  stirrup-cup,  ihedriogb 
was  not  charged  in  the  reckoning.  On  this  point  a  learned  Bailie  of  iii< 
town  of  Forfar  pronounced  a  very  sound  judgmenL 

A.,  an  ale-wife  in  Forfar,  had  brewed  her  ^'peckof  malt,"  aadsc 
the  liquor  out  of  doors  to  cool;  the  cow  ofB.,a  neighbour  of  A. ,  chaocei 
to  come  by,  and  seeing  the  good  beverage,  was  allured  to  taste  it,  •» 
finally  to  drink  it  up.  When  A.  came  to  take  in  her  liquor,  she  foandk 
tub  empty,  and  from  the  cow's  staggering  and  staring,  so  astobdn 
her  intemperance,  she  easily  divined  the  mode  in  which  her  ^*brofit 
had  disappeared.  To  take  vengeance  on  Grummie*s  ribs  with  a  stick 
was  her  first  effort.  The  roaring  of  the  cow  brought  B. ,  her  master,  fk 
remonstrated  with  bis  angry  neighbour,  and  received  in  reply  a  denui 
for  the  value  of  the  ale  which  Grummie  had  drunk  up.  B.  refused  pi! 
ment,  and  was  conveyed  before  G. ,  the  Bailie,  or  sitting  Magistrate.  II 
heard  the  case  patiently;  and  then  demanded  of  the  plaintiff  A.,  wb^ 
the  cow  bad  sat  down  to  her  potation ,  or  taken  it  standing.  The  plaiatii 
answered  she  bad  not  seen  the  deed  committed,  but  she  supposed tli^ 
cow  drank  the  ale  standing  on  her  feet;  adding,  that  had  she  been  aeir 
she  would  have  made  her  use  them  to  some  purpose.  The  Bailie ,  oo  tbt 
admission ,  solemnly  adjudged  the  cow^s  drink  to  be  deoeh  an  doruit  - 
a  stirrup-cup,  for  which  no  charge  could  be  made,  without  violatiagtb 
ancient  hospitality  of  Scotland. 
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NoteL,  p.  87.  Witchcraft. 
The  story  last  told  was  said  to  have  happened  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land; but  —  cecfanf  arma  eo^tf  —  and  let  the  gown  have  its  dues.  It  was 
an  old  clergyman,  who  had  wisdom  and  firmness  enough  to  resist  the 
panic  which  seized  his  brethren,  who  was  the  means  of  rescuing  a  poor 
insane  creature  from  the  cruel  fate  which  would  otherwise  have  overtaken 
her.  The  accounts  of  the  trials  for  witchcraft  form  one  of  the  most  de- 
plorable chapters  in  Scottish  story. 

Note  M,  p.  90.  Canting  Hkraldry. 
Although  canting  heraldry  is  generally  reprobated ,  it  seems  never"^ 
tbeless  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  arms  and  mottos  of  many  honourable 
families.  Thus  the  motto  of  the  Vernons,  Ver  non  temper  viret,  is  t 
perfect  pun,  and  so  is  that  of  the  Onslows,  Fe$tina  lente.  The  Periutem 
niper'iisMem  of  the  Anstruthers  is  liable  to  a  similar  objection.  One  of 
that  ancient  race,  finding  that  an  antagonist,  with  whom  he  had  fixed  t 
friendly  meeting,  was  determined  to  take  the  opportunity  of  assassina- 
ting him,  prevented  the  hazard  by  dashing  out  his  brains  with  a  battle- 
axe.  Two  sturdy  arms,  brandishing  such  a  weapon,  form  the  usual  crest 
of  the  family,  with  the  above  motto  —  Feriistem  ni per^iiiaem  —  (I  had 
died ,  unless  I  had  gone  through  with  it.) 

Note  N ,  p.  102.    Black-Mail. 
Mac-Donald  of  Barrisdale ,  one  of  the  very  last  Highland  gentlemen 
who  carried  on  the  plundering  system  to  any  great  extent,  was  a  scholar 
and  a  well-bred  gentleman.    He  engraved  on  his  broadswords  the  well 
known  lines  — 

Hsc  tibi  erunt  artes  —  pacisque  imponere  morem , 
Parcere  subjeclis ,  et  debellare  superbos. 

Indeed,  the  levying  of  black-mail  was,  before  the  year  1745,  practised 
by  several  chiefs  of  very  high  rank,  who,  in  doing  so,  contended  that  they 
were  lending  the  laws  the  assistance  of  their  arms  and  swords,  and 
affording  a  protection  which  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  magistracy 
in  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  The  author  has  seen  a  memoir  of 
Mac-Pherson  of  Gluny ,  Chief  of  that  ancient  clan,  from  which  it  appears 
that  he  levied  protection-money  to  a  very  large  amount,  which  was  will« 
fngly  paid  even  by  some  of  his  most  powerful  neighbours.  A  gentleman 
of  this  clan  hearing  a  clergyman  hold  forth  to  bis  congregation  on  the 
crime  of  theft,  interrupted  the  preacher  to  assure  him,  he  might  leave 
the  enforcement  of  such  doctrines  to  Cluny  Mac-Pherson ,  whose  broad- 
sword would  put  a  stop  to  theft  sooner  than  all  the  sermons  of  all  the 
ministers  of  the  Synod. 

Note  0 ,  p.  112.    Rob  Roy. 
An  adventure,  Yery  similar  to  what  is  here  stated,  actually  befell  the 
late  Mr.  Abercromby  of  Tullibody,  grandfather  of  the  present  Lord 
Abercromby ,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Ralph.    When  this  gentle« 
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man ,  who  lived  to  a  very  adyanced  period  of  life ,  first  settled  in  Stir- 
lingshire, bis  cattle  were  repeatedly  driven  off  by  the  celebrated  Rob Ko>, 
or  some  of  his  Ring ;  and  at  length  be  was  obliged ,  after  obtainiag  i 
proper  safe-conduct,  to  make  the  cateran  such  t  visit  as  that  of  Waveriej 
to  Bean  Lean  in  the  text.  Rob  received  him  with  much  coortesy,  aai 
made  many  apologies  for  the  accident,  which  must  have  happened,  ke 
said ,  through  some  mistake.  Mr.  Abercromby  was  regaled  with  coUopi 
from  two  of  bis  own  cattle,  which  were  hang  up  by  the  heels  ia  tke 
cavern ,  and  was  dismissed  in  perfect  safety ,  after  having  agreed  to  pa! 
in  future  a  small  sum  of  black-mail,  in  consideration  of  which  Rob  Boj 
not  only  undertook  to  forbear  his  herds  in  future,  but  to  replace  any  that 
should  be  stolen  from  him  by  other  freebooters.  Mr.  Abercromby  stii, 
Rob  Roy  affected  to  consider  him  as  a  friend  to  the  Jacobite  interest,  iW 
a  sincere  enemy  to  the  Union.  Neither  of  these  oircumstaBces  were  tne; 
but  the  laird  thought  it  quite  unnecessary  to  undeceive  his  Highland  hMt 
at  the  risk  of  bringing  on  a  political  dispute  in  such  a  situation.  Ttii 
anecdote  I  received  many  years  since  (about  1192),  from  the  mouth  of  Ike 
venerable  gentleman  who  was  concerned  in  it* 

Note  P,  p.  120.    KiKo  Gallows  of  Cribit. 

This  celebrated  gibbet  was ,  in  the  memory  of  the  last  geoeratiM, 
still  standing  at  the  western  end  of  the  town  of  Crieff,  in  Perthshire.  Wb! 
it  was  called  the  kind  gallows ,  we  are  unable  to  inform  the  reader  liik 
certainty;  but  it  is  alleged  that  the  Highlanders  used  to  touch  their 
bonnets  as  they  passed  a  place ,  which  had  been  fatal  to  many  of  tbeir 
countrymen,  with  the  ejaculation  ~~  *^God bless  hernainsell,  aadtbe 
Teil  tamn  you! "  It  may  therefore  have  been  called  kind,  as  beingiMrt 
of  native  or  kindred  place  of  doom  to  those  who  suffered  there,  aiia 
fulfilment  of  a  natural  destiny. 

NoteQ,  p.  122.  Gatxrans. 
The  story  of  the  bridegroom  carried  off  by  Caterans,  on  his  bridal- 
day,  is  taken  from  one  which  was  told  to  the  author  by  the  late  Laird  of 
Mac-Nab ,  many  years  since.  To  carry  off  persons  from  the  Lowlands, 
and  to  put  them  to  ransom ,  was  a  common  practice  with  the  wild  Hi|k- 
landers,  as  it  is  said  to  be  at  the  present  day  with  the  banditti  in  theSoolk 
of  Italy.  Upon  the  occasion  alluded  to ,  a  party  of  Caterans  carried  off 
the  bridegroom ,  and  secreted  him  in  some  cave  near  the  monntaia  of 
Schihallion.  The  young  man  caught  the  small-pox  before  his  raosoB 
could  be  agreed  on ;  and  whether  it  was  the  fine  cool  air  of  the  place,  or 
the  want  of  medical  attendance,  Mac-Nab  did  not  pretend  to  be  positive; 
but  so  it  was,  that  the  prisoner  recovered ,  his  ransom  was  paid,  and  be 
was  restored  to  his  friends  and  bride,  but  always  considered  the  Highland 
robbers  as  having  saved  his  life,  by  their  treatment  of  his  malady. 

IfoteRj  p.  12S.    RR-TisRCRi^&i.  ov  Scottish  Fobfbitbo  Sstatis. 
This  happened  onmau^i  occ^«\QtA.  V^^^a^.,  Nx^^&^itsx^ji&l  after  the 
lofaJ  destruction  of  the  cVau  Vn^utiwi^  >  ^^^  >^^  >  "^^^  'spm^mkk^^"^ 
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be  found ,  who  offered  a  fair  price  for  the  estates  forfeited  in  1715,  which 
were  then  brought  to  sale  by  the  creditors  of  the  YorkBuildings  Company^ 
who  had  purchased  the  whole  or  greater  part  Irom  government  at  a  very 
small  price.  £ven  so  late  as  the  period  first  mentioned,  the  prejudices 
of  the  public  in  favour  of  the  heirs  of  the  forfeited  families,  threw  various 
impediments  in  the  way  of  intending  purchasers  of  such  property. 

NoteS,  p.  129.    HiGHLAKD  Policy. 

This  sort  of  political  game  ascribed  to  Mac-Ivor  was  in  reality  played 
by  several  Highland  chiefs ,  the  celebrated  Lord  Lovat  in  particular,  who 
used  thai  kind  of  finesse  to  the  uttermost.  The  Laird  of  Mac  —  was  also 
captain  of  an  independent  company,  but  valued  the  sweets  of  present  pay. 
too  well  to  incur  the  risk  of  losing  them  in  the  Jacobite  cause.  His  martial 
consort  raised  his  clan,  and  headed  it,  in  1743.  But  the  chief  himself 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  kiog>making,  declaring  himself  for  that 
monarch,  and  no  other,  who  gave  the  Laird  of  Mac  —  *^half-a-gulnet 
the  day,  and  half-t-guinea  the  morn." 

Note  T,  p.  132.    Highland  Disciplikb. 

In  eiplanation  of  the  military  exercise  observed  at  the  Castle  of 
Glennaquoich,  the  author  begs  to  remark,  that  the  Highlanders  were  not 
only  well  practised  in  the  use  of  the  broadsword,  firelock,  and  most  of 
tbe  manly  sports  and  trials  of  strength  common  throughout  Scotland,  bat 
also  used  a  peculiar  sort  of  drill,  suited  to  their  own  dress  and  mode  of 
warfare.  There  were,  for  instance,  different  modes  of  disposing  the 
plaid,  one  when  on  a  peaceful  journey,  another  when  danger  was  ap- 
prehended ;  one  way  of  enveloping  themselves  in  it  when  expecting  un- 
disturbed repose,  and  another  which  enabled  them  to  start  up  with  sword 
and  pistol  in  hand  on  the  slightest  alarm. 

Previous  to  1720,  or  thereabouts,  the  belled  plaid  was  universally 
worn ,  in  which  the  portion  which  surrounded  the  middle  of  the  wearer, 
and  that  which  was  flung  around  his  shoulders,  were  all  of  the  same  piece 
of  tartan.  In  a  desperate  onset,  all  was  thrown  away,  and  the  clan 
charged  bare  beneath  the  doublet,  save  for  )in  artificial  arrangement  of 
the  shirt,  which,  like  that  of  the  Irish ,  was  always  ample,  and  for  the 
sporran-mollach,  or  goat*s-skin  purse. 

The  manner  of  handling  the  pistol  and  dirk  was  also  part  of  the 
Highland  manual  exercise,  which  the  author  has  seen  gone  through  by 
mea  who  had  learned  it  in  their  youth. 

Note  U ,   p.  134.     DiSLIKR  OF  THB  ScOTS  TO  PORK. 

Pork,  or  swing's  flesh ,  in  any  shape,  was,  V,\U.^lV^\.^^^«x^>^isc!w^^ 
Bbom'wated  by  the  Scots  ^  nor  is  it  yet^ata^ouiKVA  l^<i^  wj^s^^^  ^^^^ 
IC/ag  Jamie  carried  ibis  prejudice  to  EngUnd,  wi^^  *\^  ^\tfs*\i  ^.^^^ 
abhorred  pork  almost  as  much  as  b«  did  VobaccQ.  '^^^QWb^^^^^ 
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corded  (his  peculiarity,  where  the  gipsy  in  a  masque, 

king's  hand,  says, 

—  you  should  by  this 
LoTe  a  horse,  and  a  hound ,  but  no  part  of  a  s 

The  Gipiies  Metan 

James's  own  proposed  banquet  for  the  Devil ,  was  a  lo 
poll  of  ling,  with  a  pipe  of  tobacco  for  digestion. 

Note  X,  p.  1S5.  A  Scottish  Dinmkr  Tabi 
In  the  number  of  persons  of  all  ranks  who  assemb 
table,  though  by  no  means  to  discuss  the  same  fare ,  the 
only  retained  a  custom  which  had  been  formerly  univc 
throughout  Scotland.  ^* I  myself,"  says  the  traveller, 
in  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign ,  the  scene  being 
Scotland,  '^was  at  a  knight's  house,  who  had  many  se 
him,  that  brought  in  his  meat  with  their  heads  covered 
the  table  being  more  than  half  furnished  with  great  plat 
each  having  a  little  piece  of  sodden  meat.  And  when  the  i 
the  servants  did  sit  down  with  us;  but  the  upper  mess,  ins 
had  a  pullet,  with  some  prunes  in  the  broth."  —  {Travel 
Till  within  this  last  century,  the  farmers,  even  of  a  i 
dition,  dined  with  their  work-people.  The  difference  1 
high  degree,  was  ascertained  by  the  place  of  the  parly 
the  salt,  or,  sometimes,  by  a  line  drawn  with  chalk  on 
Lord  Lovat,  who  knew  well  how  to  feed  the  vanity,  a 
appetites,  of  his  clansmen,  allowed  each  sturdy  Frasc 
slightest  pretensions  to  be  aDuinh^-wassel,the  full  bono 
but,  at  the  same  time,  took  care  that  his  young  kinsmer 
at  his  table  any  taste  for  outlandish  luxuries.  His  Lord 
ready  with  some  honourable  apology,  why  foreign  wii 
brandy,  delicaeines  which  he  conceived  might  sap  the  ha 
cousins,  should  not  circulate  past  an  assigned  point  on  t 

NoteY,  p.  143.  GoNAN  THB  Jester. 
lA  the  Irish  ballads ,  relating  to  Fion ,  (the  Fingal  < 
there  occurs,  as  in  the  primitive  poetry  of  most  nations,  a 
each  of  whom  has  some  distinguishing  attribute;  upon 
and  the  adventures  of  those  possessing  them,  many  provi 
which  are  still  current  in  the  Highlands.  Among  other  cl 
is  distinguished  as  in  some  respects  a  kind  of  Thersites 
daring  even  to  rashness.  He  had  made  a  vow  that  he  wo 
blow  without  returning  it;  and  having,  like  other  hen 
descended  to  the  infernal  regions,  he  received  a  cuff  fror 
who  presided  there,  which  he  instantly  returned ,  using  t 
the  text.  Sometimes  the  proverb  is  worded  thus :  —  *'  Gl 
the  ieriX  take  the  ihoTlesi  nvAs,  ai&  Cawvgl^vA  Vk  v\i%  i\«s 
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Note  Z ,  p.  147.   Waterfall. 

e  description  of  the  waterrall  mentioned  in  this  chapter  is  taken 
hat  of  Ledeard,  at  the  farm  so  called  on  the  northern  side  of 
*d,'and  near  the  head  of  the  Lake,  four  or  five  miles  fromAberfoyle. 
>on  a  small  scale,  but  otherwise  one  of  the  most  exquisite  cascades 
ssible  to  behold.  The  appearance  of  Flora  with  the  harp ,  as  de- 
1 ,  has  been  justly  censured  as  too  theatrical  and  affected  for  the 
ke  simplicity  of  her  character.  But  something  may  be  allowed  to 
ench  education ,  in  which  point  and  striking  effect  always  make  a 
erable  object. 

Note  AA ,  p.  161.    Highland  Hunting. 

e  author  has  been  sometimes  accused  of  confounding  fiction  with 
.  He  therefore  thinks  it  necessary  to  state ,  that  the  circumstance 
hunting  described  in  the  text  as  preparatory  to  the  insurrection  of 
is ,  so  far  as  he  knows ,  entirely  imaginary.  But  it  is  well  known 
I  great  hunting  was  held  in  the  Forest  of  Brae-Mar,  under  the 
es  of  the  Earl  oi  Mar,  as  preparatory  to  the  Rebellion  of  1715;  and 
3f  the  Highland  chieftains  who  afterwards  engaged  in  thai  civil 
)tion  were  present  on  this  occasion. 

Note  BB,  p.  249.   Mac-Farlanb's  Lantern. 

e  clan  of  Mac-Farlane  •  occupying  the  fastnesses  of  the  western 
Loch  Lomond ,  were  great  depredators  on  the  Low  Country ,  and 
r  excursions  were  made  usually  by  night,  the  moon  was  prover- 
called  their  lantern.  Their  celebrated  pibroch  of  Hoggil  nam  Bo, 
is  the  name  of  their  gathering  tune,  intimates  similar  practices,  -~ 
ise  being:  — 

We  are  bound  to  drive  the  bullocks, 
All  by  hollows,  hirsts,  and  hillocks. 

Through  the  sleet,  and  through  the  rain. 
When  the  moon  is  beamine  low 
On  frozen  lake  and  hills  of  snow, 
Bold  and  heartily  we  ^o ; 

And  all  for  litUe  gam. 

Note  GG ,  p.  251.  The  Gastlb  of  Dovnb. 
is  noble  ruin  is  dear  to  my  recollection ,  from  associations  which 
een  long  and  painfully  broken.  It  holds  a  commanding  station  on 
nks  of  the  river  Teith ,  and  has  been  one  of  the  largest  castles  in 
id.  Murdock,  Duke  of  Albany,  the  founder  of  this  stately  pile, 
headed  on  the  Castle-hill  of  Stirling,  from  which  he  might  see  the 
of  Doune ,  the  monument  of  his  fallen  greatness. 
1745-6,  as  staled  in  the  text,  a  garrison  on  the  part  of  the  Chevalier 
It  into  the  castle,  then  less  Vuinous  than  at  present.  It  was  com- 
d  by  Mr.  Stewart  of  Balloch,  as  governor  for  Prince  Charles;  he 
man  of  property  near  Callander.   This  castle  became  at  that  Uida 
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(be  actual  scene  of  a  romantic  escape  made  by  John  Home,  the  author  of 
Douglas,  and  some  other  prisoners,  who,  having  been  taken  at  the  battle 
of  Falkirk,  were  confined  there  by  the  insurgents.  The  poet,  who  had  in 
his  own  mind  a  large  stock  of  that  romantic  and  enthusiastic  spirit  ol 
adyenlure,  which  he  has  described  as  animating  the  youthful  hero  of  his 
drama,  devised  and  undertook  the  perilous  enterprise  of  escaping  from 
his  prison.  He  inspired  his  companions  with  his  sentiments,  andwiieo 
every  attempt  at  open  force  was  deemed  hopeless ;  they  resolved  to  twist 
their  bed-clothes  into  ropes,  and  thus  to  descend.  Four  persons,  vitb 
Home  himself,  reached  the  ground  in  safety.  Bui  the  rope  broke  irith 
the  fifth ,  who  was  a  tall  lusty  man.  The  sixth  was  Thomas  Barrow, « 
brave  young  Englishman,  a  particular  friend  of  Heine's.  Determined (o 
take  the  risk,  even  in  such  unfavourable  circumstances,  Barrow  cod- 
mitted  himself  to  the  broken  rope,  slid  down  on  it  as  far  as  it  could  assist 
him,  and  then  let  himself  drop.  His  friends  beneath  succeeded  in  breaUog 
his  fall.  Nevertheless,  he  dislocated  his  ankle,  and  had  several  of  his 
ribs  broken.  His  companions,  however,  were  able  to  bear  him  off  io 
aafety. 

The  Highlanders  next  morning  sought  for  their  prisoners,  with  great 
activity.  An  old  gentleman  told  the  author, 'he  remembered  seeing  the 
commander  Stewart, 

Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery  red  with  haste, 
riding  furiously  through  the  country  in  quest  of  the  fugitives. 

Note  DD,  p.  256.   To  go  oot.  ^ 

To  go  out  ^  or  to  have  been  out^  in  Scotland,  was  a  conventional  phrase 
similar  to  that  of  the  Irish  respecting  a  man  having  been  vp,  both  having 
reference  to  an  individual  who  had  been  engaged  in  insurrection.  It  was 
accounted  ill-breeding  in  Scotland ,  about  forty  years  since ,  to  use  the 
phrase  rebellion  or  rebel,  which  might  be  interpreted  by  some  of  the 
parties  present  as  a  personal  insult.  It  was  also  esteemed  more  polite 
even  for  stanch  Whigs  to  denominate  Charles  Edward  the  Chevalier,  than 
to  speak  of  him  as  the  Pretender;  and  this  kind  of  accommodating  cour- 
tesy was  usually  observed  in  society  where  individuals  of  each  party  mixed 
on  friendly  terms. 

Note  EE ,  p.  263.    The  Englisb  Jacobites. 

The  Jacobite  sentiments  were  general  among  the  western  counties, 
and  in  Wales.  But  although  the  great  families  of  the  Wynnes,  the 
Wyndhams,  and  others,  had  come  under  an  actual  obligation  to  join 
Prince  Charles  if  he  should  land ,  they  had  done  so  under  the  express 
stipulation,  that  he  should  be  assisted  by  an  auxiliary  army  of  French, 
without  which  they  foresaw  the  enterprise  would  be  desperate.  Wishing 
well  to  bis  cause,  IheTetote^  mi^  ^«NA\i\Q%  w  ^\;^x\»!ait^  to  join  him, 
tbey  did  not,  nevertheless ,  v\i\t\Y  \Xi^m^^H«i\iwvtAVtt.Vsw!Mx\^  ^^'^^^ 
as  he  was  only  supposed  b^  ?i\io<i^^V^^<^^wv^v^xTx'^'e«^>^'»^^^^^ 
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ancoutb  dialect,  and  wearing  a  singular  dress.  The  race  up  to  Derby 
struck  them  with  more  dread  than  admiration.  But  it  was  difficult  to  say 
what  the  effect  might  have  been,  had  either  the  battle  of  Preston  or 
Falkirk  been  fought  and  won  during  the  advance  into  England. 

N9te  FF,  p.  266.    The  Ghbtalibr*s  Army. 

Divisions  early  showed  themselves  in  the  Ghevalier*s  little  army,  not 
only  amongst  the  independent  chieftain^  who  were  far  too  proud  to  brook 
subjection  to  each  other,  but  betwixt  the  Scots,  and  Charles's  governor 
O'SuIlivan,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  who,  with  some  of  his  countrymen 
bred  in  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  France,  had  an  in- 
flueuce  with  the  Adventurer,  much  resented  by  the  Highlanders,  who 
were  sensible  that  their  own  clans  made  the  chief  or  rather  the  only 
strength  of  his  enterprise.  There  was  a  feud,  also,  between  Lord  George 
Murray,  and  James  Murray  of  Broughton,  the  Prince's  secretary,  whose 
disunion  greatly  embarrassed  the  affairs  of  the  Adventurer.  In  general, 
t  thousand  different  pretensions  divided  their  little  army,  and  finally  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  its  overthrow. 

Note  6G,  p.  293.    Fibld-piscb  in  thb  Highlakd  Army. 

This  circumstance,  which  is  historical,  as  well  as  the  description 
that  precedes  it,  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  war  of  La  Vendue,  in  which 
the  royalists,  consisting  chiefly  of  insurgent  peasantry,  attached  a  pro- 
digious and  even  superstitious  interest  to  the  possession  of  a  piece  of 
brass  ordnance,  which  they  called  Marie  Jeane. 

The  Highlanders  of  an  early  period  were  afraid  of  cannon,  with  the 
noise  and  effect  of  which  they  were  touUy  unacquainted.  It  was  by 
means  of  three  or  four  small  pieces  of  artillery,  that  the  Earls  of  Huntly 
and  Enrol,  in  James  VI.'s  time,  gained  a  great  victory  at  Glenlivat,  over 
a  nuinerous  Highland  army ,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Argyle.  At  the 
battle  of  the  Bridge  of  Dee,  General  Middleton  obtained  by  his  artillery 
a  similar  success ,  the  Highlanders  not  being  able  to  stand  the  discharge 
of  MuiheVi-Mother^  which  was  the  name  they  bestowed  on  great-guns. 
In  an  old  ballad  on  the  battle  of  the  Bridge  of  Dee,  these  verses  occur: 

The  Higlandmen  are  pretty  men 

For  handling  sword  and  shield , 
But  yet  they  are  but  simple  men 

To  stand  a  stricken  field. 

The  Highlandmen  are  pretty  men 

For  target  and  claymore. 
But  yet  they  are  but  naked  men 

To  face  the  cannon's  roar. 

For  the  cannons  roar  on  a  summer  n\%bl 

Like  chuoder  in  the  air; 
Was  never  man  in  Highland  gaib 

Would  face  the  caanoi\U\T. 
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But  the  Highlanders  of  1T45  had  got  far  beyond  the  simplicity  of  their 
forefathers,  and  showed  throughout  the  whole  war  how  little  they  dreaded 
artillery,  although  the  common  people  still  attached  some  consequence 
to  the  possession  of  the  field-piece ,  which  led  to  this  disquisition 

Note  HH,  p.  S04.  Akdsrson  of  Whitbur6h. 

The  faithful  friend  who  pointed  out  the  pass  by  which  the  Highlanders 
moved  from  Tranent  to  Seaton,  wm  Robert  Anderson ,  Junior,  of  Whit- 
burgh  ,  a  gentleman  of  property  in  East  Lothian.  He  had  been  interro- 
gated by  the  Lord  George  Murray  concerning  the  possibility  of  crossing 
the  uncouth  and  marshy  piece  of  ground  which  divided  the  armies,  and 
which  he  described  as  impracticable.  When  dismissed ,  he  recollected 
that  there  was  a  circuitous  path  leading  eastward  through  the  marsh 
into  the  plain ,  by  which  the  Highlanders  might  turn  the  flank  of  Sir 
John  Cope's  position,  without  being  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire. 
Having  mentioned  his  opinion  to  Mr.  Hepburn  of  Keith ,  who  instanUy 
saw  its  importance,  he  was  encouraged  by  that  gentleman  to  awake 
Lord  George  Murray ,  and  communicate  the  idea  to  him.  Lord  George 
received  the  information  with  grateful  thanks,  and  instantly  awakenai 
Prince  Charles ,  who  was  sleeping  in  the  field  with  a  bunch  of  pease 
under  his  head.  The  Adventurer  received  with  alacrity  the  news  that 
here  was  a  possibility  of  bringing  an  excellently  provided  army  to  a 
decisive  battle  with  bis  own  irregular  forces.  His  joy  on  thie  occa- 
sion was  not  very  consistent  with  the  charge  of  cowardice  brouglit 
against  him  by  Chevalier  Johnstone,  a  discontented  follower,  whwe 
Memoirs  possess  at  least  as  much  of  a  romantic  as  a  historical  diaracter. 
Even  by  the  account  of  the  Chevalier  himself,  the  Prince  was  at  the  head 
of  the  second  line  of  the  Highland  army  during  the  battle ,  of  which  he 
says,  ^*It  was  gained  with  such  rapidity,  that  in  the  second  line,  where 
I  was  still  by  the  side  of  the  Prince,  we  saw  no  other  enemy  than  those 
who  were  lying  on  the  ground  killed  and  wounded,  though  weicerenot 
more  than  fifty  pacta  behind  our  fir tt  line,  running  ahoayt  at  fast  at 
too  could  to  overtake  them,** 

This  passage  in  the  Chevalier's  Memoirs  places  the  Prince  within  fifty 
paces  of  the  heat  of  the  battle,  a  position  which  would  never  have  been 
the  choice  of  one  unwilling  to  take  a  share  of  its  dangers.  Indeed,  unless 
the  chiefs  had  complied  with  the  young  Adventurer's  proposal  to  lead  the 
van  in  person ,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  could  have  been  deeper  in  the 
action. 

Note  II,  p.  306.    Dbath  of  Golombl  Gakdikbr. 

The  death  of  this  good  Christian  and  gallant  man  is  thus  given  by  his 
aflPeclionate  biographer,  Dr.  Dodoridge,  from  the  evidence  of  eye- 
witnesses: — 

*'He  continued  all  night  under  arms,  wrapped  up  in  his  doak,  and 
generally  sheltered  under  a  rick  of  barley,  which  happened  to  be  in  the 
Seld,  About  three  in  ihe  momik^  Vie  ««Ufid  his  domestic  servaols  to  him, 
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of  which  there  were  four  in  waiting.  He  dismissed  three  of  them  with 
most  affectionate  Christian  advice ,  and  such  solemn  charges  relating  to 
the  performance  of  their  duty,  and  the  care  of  their  souls,  as  seemed 
plainly  to  intimate  that  he  apprehended  it  was  at  least  very  probable  he 
was  taking  his  last  farewell  of  them.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that 
he  spent  the  little  remainder  of  the  time,  which  could  not  be  much  above 
an  hour,  in  those  devout  exercises  of  soul  which  had  been  so  long  habi- 
tual to  him,  and  to  which  so  many  circumstances  did  then  concur  to  call 
him.  The  army  was  alarmed  by  break  of  day,  by  the  noise  of  the  rebels' 
approach ,  and  the  attack  was  made  before  sunrise,  yet  when  it  was  light 
enough  to  discern  what  passed.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  came  within  gun-* 
shot  they  made  a  furious  fire ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  dragoons  which  con-" 
slituted  the  left  wing  immediately  fled.  The  Colonel  at  the  beginning  of' 
the  onset,  which  in  the  whole  lasted  but  a  few  minutes,  received  a  wound, 
by  a  bullet  in  his  left  breast,  which  made  him  give  a  sudden  spring  in  his 
saddle;  upon  which  his  servant,  who  led  the  horse,  would  have  per- 
suaded  him  to  retreat,  but  he  said  it  was  only  a  wound  in  the  flesh,  and 
fought  on,  though  he  presently  after  received  a  shot  in  his  right  thigh. 
In  the  meantime,  it  was  discerned  that  some  of  the  enemy  fell  by  him, 
and  particularly  one  man,  who  had  made  him  a  treacherous  visit  but  a 
few  days  before ,  with  great  profession  of  zeal  for  the  present  establish- 
ment. 

'^Events  of  this  kin^  pass  in  less  time 'than  the  description  of 
them  can  be  written,  or  than  it  can  be  read.  The  Colonel  was  for 
a  few  moments  supported  by  his  men ,  and  particularly  by  that  worthy 
person  Lieutenant-Colonel  Whitney,  who  was  shot  through  the  arm 
here,  and  a  few  months  after  fell  nobly  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk, 
and  by  Lieutenant  West,  a  man  of  distinguished  bravery,  as  also  by 
about  fifteen  dragoons,  who  stood  by  him  to  the  last.  But  after  a  faint 
fire,  the  regiment  in  general  was  seized  with  a  panic;  and  though  their 
Colonel  and  some  other  gallant  officers  did  what  they  could  to  rally 
them  once  or  twice,  they  at  last  took  a  precipitate  flight.  And  just  in  the 
moment  when  Colonel  Gardiner  seemed  to  be  making  a  pause  to  deli- 
berate what  duty  required  him  to  do  in  such  circumstances,  an  accident 
happened,  which  must,  I  think,  in  the  judgment  of  every  worthy  and 
generous  man,  be  allowed  a  sufficient  apology  for  exposing  his  life  to  so 
great  hazard,  when  his  regiment  had  left  him.  He  saw  a  parly  of  the 
foot,  who  were  then  bravely  fighting  near  him,  and  whom  he  was  ordered 
to  support,  had  no  officer  to  head  them;  upon  which  he  said  eagerly',  in 
the  hearing  of  the  person  from  whom  I  had  this  account,  *  These  brave 
fellows  will  be  cut  to  pieces  for  want  of  a  commander,'  or  words  to  that 
effect;  which  while  he  was  speaking,  he  rode  up  to  them  and  cried  out, 
*'  Fire  on ,  my  lads ,  and  fear  nothing.'  But  just  as  the  words  were  out  of 
his  mouth,  a  Highlander  advanced  towards  him  with  a  scythe  fastened  to 
a  long  pole,  with  which  he  gave  him  so  dreadful  a  wound  on  his  right 
arm,  that  bis  sword  dropped  out  of  his  hand;  and  at  the  same  time 
sereral  others  coining  about  him  while  he  was  thus  dt««i,dMV^  ^^qKjo^^ 
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with  that  cruel  weapon ,  he  was  dragged  off  from  his  horse.  The  moi 
he  fell,  another  Highlander,  who,  ir  the  king's  evidence  at  Carlisle 
be  credited ,  (as  I  know  not  why  they  should  not ,  though  the  onb 
creature  died  denying  it,)  was  one  Mac-Naught,  who  was  executed  i 
a  year  after,  gave  him  a  stroke  either  with  a  broadsword  or  a  Lochj 
axe  (for  my  informant  could  not  exactly  distinguish)  on  the  hindei 
of  his  head,  which  was  the  morUl  blow.  All  that  his  faithful  attei 
saw  farther  at  this  time  was ,  that  as  his  hat  was  falling  olT,  he  took 
his  left  hand  and  waved  it  as  a  signal  to  him  to  retreat,  and  added 
were  the  last  words  he  ever  heard  him  speak,  *Ttke  care  of  youn 
upon  which  the  servant  retired." 

5om«  rtmmrkabU  Postages  in  the  Life  of  Coicmti  James  Gttri 
^hy  P.  Doddridge,  DD.    London,  1747,  p.  187. 

I  may  remark  on  this  extract,  that  it  confirms  the  account  gi^ 
the  text  of  the  resistance  offered  by  some  of  the  JEbiglish  infantry, 
prised  by  a  force  of  a  peculiar  and  unusual  description ,  their  oppo 
could  not  be  long  or  formidable,  especially  as  they  were  deserted  1 
cavalry,  and  those  who  undertook  to  manage  the  artillery.  But  alil 
the  affair  was  soon  decided ,  I  have  always  understood  that  many  < 
infantry  showed  an  inclination  to  do  their  duty. 

Note  KK,  p.  SOS.  The  Laird  or  Balmawhapplb. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  character  of  this  brutal ) 
Laird  is  entirely  imaginary.  A  gentleman,  however,  who  resei 
Balmawhapple  in  the  article  of  courage  only,  fell  at  Preston  in  the  m 
described.  A  Perthshire  gentleman  of  high  honour  and  respectil 
one  of  the  handful  of  cavalry  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  Charle 
ward,  pursued  the  fugitive  dragoons  almost  alone  till  near  Saint  Get 
Wells ,  where  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  officers  had  prevailed  on 
of  them  to*  make  a  momentary  stand.  Perceiving  at  this  moment  tha 
were  pursued  by  only  one  man  and  a  couple  of  servants,  they  turned 
him  and  cut  him  down  with  their  swords.  I  remember,  when  a 
sitting  on  his  grave,  where  the  grass  long  grew  rank  and  green,  distinf 
ing  it  from  the  rest  of  the  field.  A  female  of  the  family  then  resid 
Saint  Clement's  Wells  used  to  tell  me  the  tragedy  of  which  she  had 
an  eye-witness,  and  showed  me  in  evidence  one  of  the  silver  clasps 
unfortunate  gentleman's  waistcoat. 

Note  LL,  p.  320.   And&ra  db  Frrrara. 

The  name  of  Andrea  de  Ferrara  is  inscribed  on  all  the  Sc 

broadswords  which  are  accounted  of  peculiar  excellence.    Who  this 

was,  what  were  his  fortunes,  and  when  he  Oourished,  have  hitherto  < 

(he  research  of  anl\quM\es*,  o'BlV^  \V\%\\i%«^^x%LV^«,Ueved  that  Andr 

Ferrara  was  a  SpanisYi  ot  \\A\\a»^M\:\^t«^\ixww^v  w«£t\k^\>re^^^ 

or  V.  to  instruct  the  Scou  vfi  vYi^^wi>A^^v«5  ^^  ^^^^^^^^'^ 

barbarous  naUona  «c«^  ^^  >3[^^  \ifeTvii»xv^ti  ^v  ^^-^n  ^A.^^t'^ 
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lUained  great  proficiency  in  forging  swords,  so  early  as  the  field  of 
Pinkie;  at  which  period  the  historian  Patten  describes  them  as  ^^all  no- 
tably broad  and  thin,  universally  made  to  slice,  and  of  such  exceeding 
;ood  temper,  that  as  I  never  saw  any  so  good,  so  I  think  it  hard  to  devise 
better."  —  {Account  of  SomerteVi  Expedition.) 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  best  and  most  genuine  Andrea  Ferraras 
have  a  crown  marked  on  the  blades* 

Note  MM,  p.  325.  Mtss  Nairn b. 
The  incident  here  said  to  have  happened  to  Flora  Mac-Ivor,  actually 
befell  Miss  Nairne,  a  lady  with  whom  the  author  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  acquainted.  As  the  Highland  army  rushed  into  Edinburgh ,  Miss 
Nairne,  like  other  ladies  who  approved  of  their  cause,  stood  waving  her 
handkerchief  from  a  balcony,  when  a  ball  from  a  Highlander's  musket, 
which  was  discharged  by  accident,  grazed  her  forehead.  '* Thank  God," 
said  she,  the  instant  she  recovered,  *Uhat  the  accident  happened  to  me, 
whose  principles  are  known.  Had  it  befallen  a  Whig,  they  would  have 
said  it  was  done  on  purpose." 

Note  NN,  p.  369.    PRIMCR  Charlbs  Edward. 

The  Author  of  Waverley  has  been  charged  with  painting  the  young 
Adventurer  in  colours  more  amiable  than  his  character  deserved.  But 
having  known  many  individuals  who  were  near  his  person ,  he  has  been 
described  according  to  the  light  in  which  those  eye-witnesses  saw  his 
temper  and  qualifications.  Something  must  be  allowed,  no  doubt,  to  the 
natural  eiaggerations  of  those  who  remembered  him  as  the  bold  and 
adventurous  Prince,  in  whose  cause  they  had  braved  death  and  ruin;  but 
is  their  evidence  to  give  place  entirely  to  that  of  a  single  malcontent? 

I  have  already  noticed  the  imputations  thrown  by  the  Chevalier 
Johnstone  on  the  Prince's  courage.  But  some  part  at  least  of  that  gentle- 
man's tale  is  purely  romantic.  It  would  not,  for  instance,  be  supposed, 
that  at  the  time  he  is  favouring  us  with  the  highly  wrought  account  of  his 
amour  with  the  adorable  Peggie ,  the  Chevalier  Johnstone  was  a  married 
man,  whose  grandchild  is  now  alive,  or  that  the  whole  circumstantial 
story  concerning  the  outrageous  vengeance  taken  by  Gordon  of  Abbachie 
on  a  Presbyterian  clergyman ,  is  entirely  apocryphal.  At  the  same  time 
it  may  be  admitted,  that  thePrinqe,  like  others  of  his  family,  did  not 
esteem  the  services  done  him  by  his  adherents  so  highly  as  he  oughtl 
Educated  in  high  idei^s  of  his  hereditary  right,  he  has  been  supposed  to 
have  held  every  exertion  and  sacrifice  made  in  his  cause  as  too  much  the 
duty  of  the  person  making  it,  to  merit  extravagant  gratitude  on  his  part. 
Dr.  King's  evidence  (which  his  leaving  the  Jacobite  interest  renders 
somewhat  doubtful)  goes  to  strengthen  this  opinion. 

The  ingenious  editor  of  Johnstone's  Memoirs  has  quoted  a  story  said 
to  be  told  by  Helvelius,  stating  that  Prince  Charles  £dw&td<»  lax  \x^\bl 
Yoluntarily  embarking  on  his  daring  expedition,  "vmsWvetiiJ^^YiWMv^X^aA. 
and  foot,  and  to  which  be  seems  disposed  lo  ^\eU  <it^^\\.  '^vw  >  \\.Xi^'«^^ 
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a  tict  as  well  known  as  any  in  his  history,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  entirety 
undisputed,  that  the  Prince's  personal  entreaties  and  urgency  posiliveiy 
forced  Boisdale  and  Locbiel  into  insurrection ,  when  ihey  were  eaniestly 
desirous  that  he  would  put  off  his  attempt  until  be  could  obtain  a  suffideat 
force  from  France,  it  will  be  ^ery  difficult  io  reconcile  his  alleged 
reluctance  to  undertake  the  expedition,  with  his  desperately  insistiDgoD 
carrying  the  rising  into  effect,  against  the  advice  and  entreaty  of  his  most 
powerful  and  most  sage  partisans.  Surely  a  man  who  had  been  carried 
bound  on  board  the  vessel  which  brought  him  to  so  desperate  an  enter- 
prise, would  have  taken  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  reluctance  of  bis 
partisans  to  return  to  France  in  safety. 

It  is  averred  in  Johnstone's  Memoirs,  that  Charles  Edward  left  the 
field  of  Cullodcn  without  doing  the  utmost  to  dispute  the  victory;  and,  (• 
give  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  there  is  in  existence  the  more  tnul- 
worthy  testimony  of  Lord  Elcho ,  who  states ,  that  he  himself  eameslly 
exhorted  the  Prince  to  charge  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing,  which  was 
entire,  and  retrieve  the  day  or  die  with  honour.  And  on  his  counsel  bdag 
declined.  Lord  Elcho  took  leave  of  him  with  a  bitter  execration,  sweuisg 
he  would  never  look  on  his  face  again,  and  kept  his  word. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  almost  all 
the  other  officers,  that  the  day  was  irretrievably  lost,  one  wing  of  Uie 
Highlanders  being  entirely  routed ,  the  rest  of  the  army  out-numbered, 
out-Oanked,  and  in  a  condition  totally  hopeless.  In  this  situation  of 
things ,  the  Irish  officers  who  surrounded  Charles's  person  interfered  to 
force  him  off  the  field.  A  cornet  who  was  close  to  the  Prince,  left  a  stroi^ 
attestation ,  that  he  had  seen  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  seize  the  bridle  of  Us 
horse,  and  turn  him  round.  There  is  some  discrepancy  of  evidence;  bat 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Elcho,  a  man  of  fiery  temper,  and  desperate  at  the 
ruin  which  he  beheld  impending,  cannot  fairly  be  taken,  in  prejudice  of 
a  character  for  courage  which  is  intimated  by  the  nature  of  the  enterprise 
itself,  by  the  Prince's  eagerness  to  fight  on  all  occasions,  by  his  determi- 
nation to  advance  from  Derby  to  London ,  and  by  the  presence  of  miad 
which  he  manifested  during  the  romantic  perils  of  his  escape.  Theautboc 
is  far  from  claiming  for  this  unfortunate  person  the  praise  due  to  splendid 
talents;  hut  he  continues  to  be  of  opinion,  that  at  the  period  of  bis 
euterprise,  he  had  a  mind  capable  of  facing  danger  and  aspiring  to  Umt^ 
That  Charles  Edward  had  the  advantages  of  a  graceful  preseoee, 
courtesy,  and  an  address  and  manner  becoming  bis  station,  the  antbor 
never  heard  disputed  by  any  who  approached  his  person ,  nor  does  bo 
conceive  that  these  qualities  are  overcharged  in  the  present  attempt  to 
sketch  his  portrait.  The  following  extracts  corroborative  of  the  geoenl 
opinion  respecting  the  Prince's  amiable  disposition ,  are  taken  fti>m  a 
manuscript  account  of  his  romantic  expedition,  by  James  Maxwell  of 
KJrkconnell,  of  which  I  possess  a  copy,  by  the  friendship  of  J.  Meniies, 
Esquire f  of  PilfoddeWs.  lVi«  acavVv^x^  v^<^\i^h  partial  to  the  Prince,  whom 
be  faithfully  followed,  seeuva  VoYvv*%\i^«sv^V^\  ^^AtajaAS^maB,  and 
well  acquainted  wilb  VVve  'mUX^Mfts  axftft\3i%>2Mk  K.^^^^Q»Nxt^^^jQNi&^\-- . 
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''Everybody  was  mightily  taken  with  the  Prince's  figure  and  personal 
behaviour.  There  was  but  one  voice  about  them.  Those  whom  interest 
cr  prejudice  made  a  runaway  to  his  cause,  could  not  help  acknowledging 
that  they  wished  him  well  in  all  other  respects ,  and  could  hardly  blame 
him  for  his  present  undertaking.  Sundry  things  had  concurred  to  raise 
his  character  to  the  highest  pitch,  besides  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise, 
and  the  conduct  that  had  hitherto  appeared  in  the  execution  of  it.  There 
were  several  instances  of  good-nature  and  humanity  that  had  made  9, 
great  impression  on  peoples'  minds.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  two  or 
three.  Immediately  after  the  battle,  ts  the  Prince  was  riding  along  the 
ground  that  Cope's  army  had  occupied  a  few  minutes  before,  one  of  the 
officers  came  up  to  congratulate  him ,  and  said ,  pointing  to  the  killed, 
*■  Sir,  there  are  your  enemies  at  your  feet.'  The  Prince,  far  from  exulting, 
expressed  a  great  deal  of  compassion  for  his  father's  deluded  subjects, 
whom  he  declared  he  was  heartily  sorry  to  see  in  that  posture.  Next  day, 
while  the  Prince  was  at  Pinkie-house,  a  citizen  of  Edinburgh  came  to 
make  some  representation  to  Secretary  Murray  about  the  tents  that  city 
was  ordered  to  furnish  against  a  certain  day.  Murray  happened  to  be  out 
of  the  way,  which  the  Prince  hearing  of,  called  to  have  the  gentleman 
brought  to  him,  saying  he  would  rather  despatch  the  business,  whatever 
it  was,  himself,  than  have  the  gentleman  wait,  which  ho  did,  by  granting 
everything  that  was  asked.  So  much  affability  in  a  young  prince,  flushed 
with  victory,  drew  encomiums  even  from  his  enemies.  But  what  gave  the 
people  the  highest  idea  of  him ,  was  the  negative  he  gave  to  a  thing  that 
very  nearly  concerned  his  interest,  and  upon  which  the  success  of  his 
enterprise  perhaps  depended.  It  was  proposed  to  send  one  of  the  prisoners 
to  London,  to  demand  of  that  court  a  cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners 
taken,  and  to  be  taken  during  this  war,  and  to  intimate  that  a  refusal 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  resolution  on  their  part  to  give  no  quarter.  It 
was  visible  a  cartel  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Prince's  affairs; 
his  friends  would  be  more  ready  to  declare  for  him  if  they  had  nothing  to 
fear  but  the  chance  of  war  in  the  field ;  and  if  the  court  of  London  refused 
to  settle  a  cartel,  the  Prince  was  authorized  to  treat  his  prisoners  in  the 
same  manner  the  Elector  of  Hanover  was  determined  to  treat  such  of  the 
Prince's  friends  as  might  fall  into  his  hands ;  it  was  urged  that  a  few 
examples  would  compel  the  court  of  London  to  comply.  It  was  to  be 
presumed  that  the  officers  of  the  English  army  would  make  a  point  of  it. 
rhey  had  never  engaged  in  the  service,  but  upon  such  terms  as  are  in  use 
among  all  civilized  nations,  and  it  could  be  no  stain  upon  their  honour  to 
lay  down  their  commissions  if  these  terms  were  not  observed,  and  that 
3wing  to  the  obstinacy  of  their  own  Prince.  Though  this  scheme  was 
plausible,  and  represented  as  very  important,  the  Prince  could  never 
be  brought  into  it;  it  was  below  him,  he  said,  to  make  empty  threats, 
and  he  would  never  put  such  as  those  into  execution;  he  would  never  in 
cold  blood  take  away  lives  which  he  had  saved  in  heat  of  action,  at  the 
peril  of  his  own.  These  were  not  the  only  proofs  ot  %<5i<id.\»L\.\»^^^'^^^^ 
gave  about  ibis  lime.    Every  day  produced  somtV>»»%  ^as^  ^^  ^^^ANa*^* 
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These  things  softened  the  rigour  of  a  military  ^vemmeBtf  which  us 
only  imputed  to  the  necessity  of  bis  affairs,  and  which  he  endeavooredto 
nalie  as  gentle  and  easy  as  possible." 

It  has  been  said ,  that  the  Prince  sometimes  exacted  more  state  aid 
ceremonial  than  seemed  to  suit  his  condition ;  but ,  on  the  other  luai 
some  strictness  of  etiquette  was  altogether  indispensable  where  he  most 
otherwise  have  been  exposed  to  general  intrusion.  He  could  also  endure, 
with  a  good  grace,  the  retorts  which  his  affectation  of  ceremony  sone- 
times  exposed  him  to.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  Grant  ofGlenmoristoR 
having  made  a  hasty  march  to  Join  Charles ,  at  the  head  of  his  du. 
rushed  into  the  Princess  presence  at  Holyrood,with  unceremonious  haste, 
without  having  attended  to  the  duties  of  the  toilet.  The  Prince  receiTcd 
him  kindly,  but  not  without  a  hint  that  a  proTious  interview  with  the 
barber  might  not  have  been  wholly  unnecessary.  **It  Is  not  beardless 
boys,'*  answered  the  displeased  Chief,  **who  are  to  do  your  lojil 
Uighness's  turn."   The  Chevalier  took  the  rebuke  in  good  part. 

On  the  whole,  if  Prince  Charles  had  concluded  his  life  soon  after  his 
miraculous  escape ,  his  character  in  history  must  bare  stood  very  high. 
As  it  was,  his  station  is  amongst  those,  a  certain  brilliant  portion  of 
whose  life  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  to  all  which  precedes,  andiH 
which  follows  it. 

Note  00,  p.  S7S.    Skirhish  AT  CLiffToir. 

The  following  account  of  the  skirmish  at  Clifton  is  extracted  from  the 
manuscript  Memoirs  of  Evan  Macpherson  of  Cluny,  Chief  of  the  claa 
Macpherson,  who  had  the  merit  of  supporting  the  principal  brunt  of  thai 
spirited  affair.  The  Memoirs  appear  to  have  been  composed  aboal  tISi. 
only  ten  years  after  the  action  bad  taken  place.  They  were  written  iv 
France,  where  that  gallant  Chief  resided  in  exile,  which  accoonti  tof 
some  Gallicisms  which  occur  in  the  narrative. 

**  In  the  Prince's  return  from  Derby  back  towards  Scotland,  my  Laid 
George  Murray,  Lieutenant-General,  cheerfully  charg*d  himself  with  the 
command  of  the  rear;  a  post,  which,  altho' honourable,  was  attended 
with  great  danger,  many  dif6culties,  and  no  small  fatigue ;  for  the  Priacc 
being  apprehensive  that  his  retreat  to  Scotland  might  be  cut  off  by 
Marischall  Wade,  who  lay  to  the  northward  of  him  witb  an  armie  mieb 
superior  to  what  H.  R.  H.  had,  while  the  Duke  of  Comberland  with  bis 
whole  cavalrie  followed  hard  in  the  rear,  was  obliged  to  hasten  his 
marches.  It  was  not,  therefore,  possible  for  the  artilirieto  march  so 
fast  as  the  Prince's  army,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  extremely  bad  weather, 
and  the  worst  roads  in  England ;  so  Lord  George  Murray  was  obliged 
often  to  continue  his  marches  long  after  it  was  dark  almost  every  ai^t, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  had  frequent  allarms  and  disturbances  ffom 
the  Duke  of  Comberland's  advanc'd  parties.  Towards  the  evening  of  the 
twentie-eight  Decembers  1745^  the  Prince  entered  the  towm  of  Penrith, 
in  the  Province  ot  ComW\«LTi^.  '^mv  K%\««t^^«^T^  Hurray  could  not 
bring  up  the  ariUme  »o  la^sv  ^%\i<>ii<i>aJ^\jftH^^\'fi«^^vV^^^t«fcj4^^ 
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pass  the  night  six  miles  short  of  that  town ,  together  with  the  regiment  of 
MacDonel  of  Glengarrie ,  which  that  day  happened  to  have  the  arrear 
guard.  The  Prince,  in  order  to  refresh  his  armie,  and  to  give  My  Lord 
Creorge  and  the  artilirie  time  to  come  up,  resolved  to  sejou*  the  29ih  at 
Penrith';  so  ordered  his  little  army  to  appear  in  the  morning  under  arms, 
in  order  to  be  reviewed ,  and  to  know  in  what  manner  the  numbers  stood 
from  his  having  entered  England.  It  did  not  at  that  time  amount  to  5000 
foot  in  all,  with  about  400  cavalrie,  compos'd  of  the  noblesse  who  serv'd 
as  volunteers,  part  of  whom  form'd  a  first  troop  of  guards  for  the  Prince, 
under  the  command  of  My  Lord  Elchoe,  now  Gomte  de  Weems,  who, 
being  proscribed,  is  presently  in  France.  Another  part  formed  a  second 
troup  of  guards  under  the  command  of  My  Lord  Balmirino ,  who  was  be- 
headed at  the  Tower  of  London.  A  third  part  serv'd  under  My  Lord  le 
Gomte  de  Kilmarnock,  who  was  likewise  beheaded  at  the  Tower.  A  fourth 
part  serv'd  under  My  Lord  Pitsligow,  who  is  also  proscribed ;  which  ca- 
valrie ,  tho'  very  few  in  numbers ,  being  all  Noblesse ,  were  very  brave, 
and  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  foot,  not  only  in  the  day  of  battle,  but  in 
serving  as  advanced  guards  on  the  several  marches,  and  in  patroling 
dureingthe  night  on  the  different  roads  which  led  towards  the  towns  where 
the  army  happened  to  quarter. 

"While  this  small  army  was  ou,t  in  a  body  on  the  29th  December, 
upon  a  riseing  ground  to  the  northward  of  Penrith,  passing  review,  Mens. 
deCluny,  with  his  tribe  was  ordered  to  the  Bridge  of  Clifton,  about  a  mile 
to  southward  of  Penrith,  after  baveing  passed  in  review  before  Blons. 
Pattullo,  who  was  charged  with  the  inspection  of  the  troops,  and  was 
likewise  Quarter  Master  General  of  the  army,  and  is  now  in  France.  They 
remaiQed  under  arms  at  the  Bridge,  waiting  the  arrival  of  My  Lord  George 
Murray  with  the  artilirie ,  whom  Moos,  de  Gluny  had  orders  to  cover  in 
passing  the  bridge.  They  arrived  about  sunsett  closly  pursued  by  the 
Duke  of  Gomberland  with  the  whole  body  of  his  cavalrie,  reckoned 
upwards  of  3000  strong ,  about  a  thousand  of  whom ,  as  near  as  might  be 
computed,  dismounted,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  passage  of  the  artilirie 
towards  the  bridge ,  while  the  Duke  and  the  others  remained  on  horse- 
back in  order  to  attack  the  rear.  My  Lord  George  Murray  advanced,  and 
although  he  found  Mens,  de  Gluny  and  bis  tribe  in  good  spirits  under 
arms,  yet  the  circumstance  appear'd  extremely  delicate.  The  numbers 
were  vastly  unequall,  and  the  attack  seem'd  very  dangerous ;  so  My  Lord 
George  declin'd  giving  orders  to  sueh  time  as  l^e  ask'd  Mons.  de  Gluny's 
oppinion.  ^I  will  attack  them  with  all  my  heart,'  says  Mons.  de  Gluny, 
'  if  you  order  me.'  '  I  do  order  it  then,'  answered  My  Lord  George,  and 
immediately  went  on  himself  along  with  Mons.  de  Gluny,  and  fought  sword 
in  band  on  foot,  at  the  head  of  the  single  tribe  of  Macphersons.  They  in 
a  moment  made  their  way  through  a  strong  hedge  of  thorns ,  under  the 
cover  whereof  the  cavalrie  had  taken  their  station,  in  the  strugle  of 
passing  which  hedge  My  Lord  George  Murray ,  bcva%  4t%»&^^  ««.  Twvtt- 
tag-nard,  as  all  the  army  were ,  lost  his  boue^  wl^  "'i^^N  ^^  ^wo^iK».^^s* 
Hgb I  bare-beaded  during  the  action.  The's  aV  ^is\.m«i^^«^>B^^^^'*^^^^*^'^ 
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of  their  (ire  arms  on  the  enemy ,  then  attacked  them  with  their  sabres, 
and  made  a  great  slaughter  a  considerable  time,  which  obliged  Comber- 
land  and  his  cavalrie  to  fly  with  precipitation  and  in  great  confasioo;  in 
so  much,  Ihat  if  the  Prince  had  been  provided  in  a  sufficient  number  of 
cavalrie  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  disorder,  it  is  beyond  questioo 
that  the  Duke  of  Gomberland  and  the  bulk  of  his  cavalrie  had  been  taken 
prisoners.  By  this  time  it  was  so  dark  that  it  was  not  possible  to  viewer 
number  the  slain  who  filled  all  the  ditches  which  happened  to  be  on  the 
ground  where  they  stood.  But  it  was  computed  that,  besides  those  who 
went  o£r  wounded ,  upwards  of  a  hundred  at  least  were  left  on  tiie  spot, 
among  whom  was  Colonel  Honywood ,  who  commanded  the  dismounted 
cavalrie,  whose  sabre  of  considerable  value  Mons.  de  Gluny  brought 
off  and  still  preserves ;  and  his  tribe  lyke ways  brought  off  many  arms; 
the  Colonel  was  afterwards  taken  up,  and,  his  wounds  being  dress'd, 
with  great  difflcultie  recovered.  Mons.  de  Giuny  lost  only  in  the 
action  twelve  men,  of  whom  some  haveing  been  only  wounded,  fell 
afterwards  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  were  sent  as  slaves  to 
America,  whence  several  of  them  returned,  and  one  of  them  is  now 
in  France ,  a  sergeant  in  the  regiment  of  Royal  Scots.  How  soon  the 
accounts  of  the  enemies  approach  had  reached  the  Prince,  H.  R.H. 
had  immediately  ordered  Mi-Lord  Le  Comte  de  Nafrne,  Brigadier,  who, 
being  proscribed ,  is  now  in  France,  with  the  three  batalions  of  the  Duke 
of  Athol,  the  batalion  of  the  Duke  of  Perth,  and  some  other  troups  under 
his  command,  in  order  to  support  Gluny,  and  to  bring  off  the  artilirie. 
But  tho  action  was  intirely  over,  before  the  Comte  de  Nairne,  with  his 
command ,  cou'd  reach  nigh  to  the  place.  They  therefore  retum'd  all  to 
Penrith,  and  the  artilirie  marched  up  in  good  order.  Nor  did  the  Duke 
of  Gomberland  ever  afterwards  dare  come  within  a  day*s  march  of  the 
Prince  and  his  army  dureing  the  course  of  all  that  retreat,  which  was 
conducted  with  great  prudence  and  safety  when  in  some  manner  sur- 
rounded by  enemies." 

Note  PP,  p.  390.    Oath  upon  the  Dirk. 

As  the  heathen  deities  contracted  an  indelible  obligation  if  they  swore 
by  Styx,  the  Scottisti  Highlanders  had  usually  some  peculiar  solemnity 
attached  to  an  oath,  which  they  intended  should  be  binding  on  then. 
Very  frequently  it  consisted  in  laying  their  hand ,  as  they  swore,  on  their 
own  drawn  dirk;  which  dagger,  becoming  a  party  to  the  transaction, 
was  invoked  to  punish  any  breach  of  faith.  But  by  whatever  ritual  the 
oath  was  sanctioned,  the  party  was  extremely  desirous  to  keep  secret 
what  the  especial  oath  was ,  which  he  considered  as  irrevocable.  This 
was  a  matter  of  great  convenience,  as  he  felt  no  scruple  in  breaking  his 
asseveration,  when  made  in  any  other  form  than  that  which  he  accounted 
as  peculiarly  solemn;  and  therefore  readily  granted  any  engagement 
which  bound  him  no  longer  than  he  inclined.  Whereas,  if  the  oath  which 
he  accounted  inviolable  was  once  publicly  known,  no  party  with  whom 
he  might  have  occasion  to  contract^  would  have  rested  satisfied  with  any 
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other.  Louis XI.  of  France  practised  the  same  sophistry,  for  he  also  had 
a  peculiar  species  of  oath ,  the  only  one  which  he  was  ever  known  to  re- 
spect, and  which,  therefore,  he  was  very  unwilling  to  pledge.  The  only 
engagement  which  that  wily  tyrant  accounted  binding  upon  him ,  was  an 
oath  by  the  Holy  Gross  of  Saint  Lo  d'Angers,  which  contained  a  portion 
of  the  True  Gross.  If  he  prevaricated  after  taking  this  oath ,  Louis  be^ 
lieved  he  should  die  within  the  year.  The  Gonslable  Saint  Paul ,  being 
invited  to  a  personal  conference  with  Louis ,  refused  to  meet  the  king 
unless  he  would  agree  to  ensure  him  safe-conduct  under  sanction  of  this 
oath.  But,  says  Gomines,  the  king  replied,  he  would  never  again  pledge 
that  engagement  to  mortal  man,  though  he  was  willing  to  take  any  other 
oath  which  could  be  devised.  The  treaty  broke  off,  therefore*  after 
much  chaCfering  concerning  the  nature  of  the  vow  which  Louis  was  to 
take.  Such  is  the  difference  between  the  dictates  of  superstition  and 
those  of  conscience. 


THE    END. 
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